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District  of  Pennsyhaniaj  to  wit: 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  ia 

Vini    ^^  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  q£ 

^^'    America,  A.  IX  1813,  William  W.  Woodward,  of  the  said  District, 

hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  Book,  the  right  whereof  he 

claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit :. 

"  A  Body  of  Divinity:  wherein  the  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion,  are  cx- 
*'  plained  and  defended.  Being  the  spbstance  of  several  lectures  on  the  Assem- 
«  bly*8  larger  catechism.  By  Thomas  Ridgley,  D.  D.  With  notes,  original  and 
**  selected,  by  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  In  four  volumes.  First  American,  from 
**  the  third  European  Edition." 

'      In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^  intitled,  ^  An 
.  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Leam'mg,  by  securing  the  Copies  of  Maps,  Chartt 
and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  Copies  during  the  times  there- 
in mentioned.'' — And  also  to  the  Act,  entitled  '*  An  Act  supplementary  to  An 
Act,  entitled  **  An  ;ict  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  Co- 

§ies  of  Maps,  Charts*  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  Copies 
uring  the  times  therein  mentioned,"  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the 
iffts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  printa." 

D.  CALDWELL,  Clerk  of  the 
Diitrict  of  Pennsylvania- 


TO  THE  READER, 

1 

In  this  first  American  edition  the  original  text  remains  un* 
idteredj  the  notes  rvhich  Dr.  Ridgley  had  subjoined  to  his  work 
areretainedy  and  for  the  saie  of  distinction^  printed  in  Itahcsm 
The  other  notes  have  been  added  by  Dr.  Wilson  ;  and  in  every 
mtance  rv herein  they  have  been  selected  by  him  from  others^ 
they  are  accompanied  by  marks  of  quotation^  and  the  name  of 
the  author  or  book  from  wheJice  they  "were  taken. 


THE 

PREFACE. 

THE  influence  which  the  different  sentiments  of  men^  in 
raatters  of  religion,  have,  for  the  most  part,  on  their  tem- 
per and  behaviour  towards  one  another,  affords  very  litde 
ground  to  expect  that  any  attempt  to  explain  or  defend  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  should  no*t  be  treat- 
ed with  dislike  and  opposition  by  some,  how  much  soever  it 
may  afford  matter  of  conviction  to  others^  This  consideration 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  my  pen,  and  thereby  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  fatigue,  in  preparing  and  publishing  the  following 
sheets,  had  it  not  been  over-balanced  by  what  I  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, think  any  other  than  a  sense  of  duty,  in  compliance  with 
the  call  of  providence.  I  heartily  wish  there  were  no  occasion 
to  vindicate  spme  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which 
were  more  generally  received  in  the  last  age,  than  at  present^ 
from  misrepresentation,  as  though  the  method  in  which  they 
had  been  explained  led  to  licentiousness,  and  the  doctrines 
themselves,  especially  those  of  election,  particular  redemption, 
efficacious  grace,  and  some  others,  that  depend  upon  them, 
were  inconsistent  with  die  moral  perfections  of  the  divine  na- 
ture :  these  are  now  traduced  by  many,  as  though  they  were 
new  and  strange  doctrines,  not  founded  on  scripture,  nor  to 
be  maintained  by  any  just  methods  of  reasoning  deduced  from 
it,  or  as  if  the  duties  of  practical  religion  could  not  be  inculca- 
ted consistently  therewith.  If  this  insinuation  were  true,  our 
preaching  would  be  vain,  our  hope  also  vain,  and  we  should 
be  found  false  witnesses  *  for  God,  and  have  no  solid  ground 
whereon  to  set  our  feet,  which  would  be  a  most  tremendous 
thought.  And,  if  this  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  my  present 
undertaking,  I  have  nothing  to  allege  of  equal  weight. 

I  must  confess,  that  when  I  took  the  first  step,  in  order  to 
fhc  eetting  this  design  on  foot,  by  consenting  that  proposals 
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should  be  printed,  about  two  years  since,  I  reckoned  it  litde 
other  than  an  expedient  to  disengage  myself  from  any  farther 
thoughts,  and  my  friends  from  any  expectation  of  it,  which  I 
could  not  well  do,  but  by  having  a  proof  of  the  backwardness 
of  persons  to  encourage,  by  subscription,  a  work  which  would 
be  so  very  expensive  to  the  undertakers ;  but,  the  design  be- 
ing countenanced,  beyond  what  I  could  have  imagined,  and 
numbers  subscribed  for,  with  more  expedition  than  is  usual,  I 
was  laid  under  an  obligation  immediately  to  prepare  my  notes 
for  the  press,  and  set  forward  the  work,  which,  through  the 
divine  goodness,  has  been  thus  far  carried  on ;  and  I  cannot  but 
take-  occasion  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
respect  th.u  has  been  shewed  mc,  by  those  who  have  encoura- 
ged this  undertaking.  If  it  may  answer  their  expectation,  and 
subsen-g  their  spirit aal  advantage,  i  shall  count  my  labour  well 
e;mployed,  and  humbly  offer  the  glory  thereof,  as  a  tribute  due 
to  God,  whose  interest  is  the  only  thing  that  demands  all  our 
time,  strength,  and  utmost  abilities.  If  I  may  but  have  a  tes- 
timony fi-om  him  tint  I  have  spoken  nothing  concerning  him 
tliat  is  a  dishonour  to  his  name,  unbecoming  his  perfections,  or 
that  has  a  tendency  to  lead  his  people  out  of  the  right  way  to 
the  glorifying  and  enjoying  of  him,  my  end  is  fully  answered* 
Whatever  weakness  1  have  discovered,  arising  from  mine  in- 
equality to  the  greatness  of  the  subjects  insisted  on,  I  hope  to 
obtain  forgiveness  thereof  from  God,  whose  cause  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  ;  and,  to  be  excused  by  men,  as  I  may 
truly  say,  I  have  not  offered,  either  to  him  or  them,  what  cost 
me  nothing.  I  have,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  adapted  my  method 
of  reasoning  to  the  capacities  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  several  abstruse  and  uncommon  words  and  phrases,  which 
have  been  often  used  bv  some  who  have  treated  on  these  sub- 
jects,  which  have  a  tendency  rather  to  perplex,  than  improve 
the  minds  of  men :  terms  of  art,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
or  hard  words,  used  by  metaphysicians  and  schoolmen,  have 
done  little  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

If  I  have  explained  any  doctrine,  or  given  the  sense  of  any 
scripture  in  a  way  somewhat  different  from  what  is  commonly 
received,  I  have  never  done  it  out  of  the  least  affectation  of 
singularity,  nor  taken  pleasure  in  going  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
having  as  great  a  regard  to  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  as  is  con- 
.  sistent  with  that  liberty  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  which  we 
are  allowed  to  use,  who  conclude  nothing  to  be  an  infallible 
rule  of  faith,  but  the  inspired  writings. 

As  to  what  I  hAvc  advanced  concerning  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  die  Holy  Ghost,  I  have 
^thought  myself  obliged  to  recedi:  from  some  common  modes  of 
■implication,  ivhich  have  been  used,  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
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writers,  in  insisting  on  these  m3rsterious  doctrines,  which,  pro- 
bably, will  appear,  if  duly  weighed,  not  to  have  done  any  great 
service  to  the  cause,  which,  with  convincing  evidence,  they 
have  maintained ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  principu 
thing  that  has  given  occasion  to  some  modem  Arians  to  fill  the 
margins  of  their  books  with  quotations,  taken  out  of  the  wri- 
tings  of  others,  whom  they  have  either,  without  ground,  pre* 
tended  to  have  been  on  their  side  of  the  question,  or  charged 
with  plucking  down  with  one  hand,  what  they  have  built  up 
with  the  other. 

Whether  my  method  of  explaining  these  doctrines  be  reckon- 
ed just,  or  no,  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  that  if  what  I  have 
said,  concerning  the  subordination  of  these  divine  persons,  be 
considered  in  any  other  view,  than  as  an  explication  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will 
not  be  reckoned  a  deviating  from  the  common  faith  of  those 
who  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity ; 
and,  if  it  be  an  error  to  maintain  that  these  divine  persons,  as 
well  as  the  Father,  are  independent,  as  to  their  personality,  as 
well  as  their  essence,  or  to  assert  that  the  manner  of  their  hav- 
ing the  divine  essence,  as  some  express  it,  is  independent,  as 
well  as  the  essence  itself,  then  what  I  have  delivered,  on  that 
subject,  is  to  no  purpose,  which,  when  I  am  convinced  of,  I 
shall  readily  acknowledge  my  mistake,  and  count  it  an  happi- 
ness to  be  undeceived. 

As  to  what  respects  the  decrees  of  God,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  that  relate  to  angels  and  men,  and  his  providence, 
as  conversant  about  sinful  actions,  and  the  origin  of  moral  evil, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  in  such  a  way,  as,  I 
trust,  does  not  in  the  least,  infer  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin ; 
nor  have  I,  in  any  instance,  represented  God  as  punishing  sin, 
or  determining  to  do  it,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty,  as  though 
he  designed  to  render  his  creatures  miserable,  without  consi- 
dering them  as  contracting  guilt,  and  thereby  procuring  this  to 
themselves.  And,  when  I  have  been  led  to  insist  on  the  free- 
ness  of  divine  grace,  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  made  with 
Christ,  and,  in  him,  with  the  elect,  and  maintained  the  abso- 
luteness and  independency  hereof  on  the  will  of  man  to  render 
it  effectual  to  salvation,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  said  as  much 
as  is  necessary  concerning  the  conditional ity  of  our  claim'  to  the 
blessings  thereof,  and  the  inseparable  connexion  that  there  is 
between  practical  religion  and  salvation,  which  fences  against 
the  charge  that  is  often  brought  against  this  doctrine,  as  though 
it  led  to  licentiousness.  This  I  could  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
the  reader  might  not  entertain  groundless  prejudices  against 
some  of  the  doctrines  insisted  on,  before  he  duly  weighs  the 
method  in  which  they  are  handled,  or  considers  whetVvtac  Tt\\ 
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defence  of  them  against  the  popular  objections,  of  that  or  any 
other  kind,  be  just  or  no.  Some,  it  may  be,  will  see  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  is ;  and  others,  who  think  that  there  are  many 
unsurmountable  difficuldes  on  our  side  of  the  question,  may  be 
convinced,  that  there  are  difficulties  of  another  nature,  as  g^eat^ 
if  not  greater,  attending  the  opposite  scheme,  which  they  them- 
selves maintain.  But  this  I  rather  chuse  to  submit  to  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  condemn  a 
doctrine,  without  desiring  to  know  what  may  be  said  in  its  de- 
fence. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  work  in  general,  it  may  be  obser- 
ved, that  when  I  have  occasion  to  illustrate  an  argument,  by 
making  use  of  any  criticism  that  may  be  of  advantage  to  it,  or 
to  give  the  sense  of  ancient  writers,  either  for  or  against  what 
I  have  laid  down,  I  have  inserted  it  in  Italics  in  the  notes,  that 
it  might  not  appear  lo  be  a  digression,  or  break  the  thread  of 
the  discourse. 

Though  the  title  of  every  page  mentions  only  the  general 
subject  of  the  question,  there  is  a  table  prefixed  to  each  vol- 
lume,  that  comprises  the  contents  thereof,  laid  down  in  such  a 
form,  as  that  the  reader  may  easily  see  the  heads  of  argument, 
under  ever}'  question,  in  their  proper  method  and  connexion. 

And,  at  the  end,  there  is  an  index  of  scriptures,  in  which 
only  those  are  inserted  that  are  either  more  largely  or  concise- 
ly explained.  This,  together  with  the  table,  was  drawn  up  by  a 
kind  brother,  which  I  thankfully  acknowledge,  as  having  afford- 
ed me  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  work  itself.* 

As  to  what  concerns  the  second  edition,!  it  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  some  who  did  not  expect  that  the  former  would 
be  so  soon  out  of  print.  That  which  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
is,  the  acceptance  it  has  met  with  from  many  judicious  divines 
and  others,  in  Nortli- Britain ;  and  I  cannot  but  reckon  the 
honour  that  the  learned  professors  in  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen did  me,  in  signifying  their  apprqbation  of  it,  much  more 
to  be  desired,  than  the  highest  tides  that  could  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  me  without  it. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  trouble  the  reader  with  in  tliis  pre- 
face ;  but  would  only  request  of  him,  that,  what  thoughts  soever 
he  may  entertain  concerning  the  way  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  state  and  defend  some  great  and  important  truths,  he 
would  search  the  scriptures,  and  explain  them  agreeably  to  the 
divine  perfections,  and  not  think  the  worse  of  the  gospel,  which 
stands  upon  a  firmer  basis,  than  the  weak  efforts  of  fallible  men, 
who  use  their  best  endeavours  to  defend  it.   If  we  had  not  a 

•  »Jml  heiiticn  the  ahove^m^ntiotted  Indexes  there  are  nyst-  added  to  this  edition  an 
nfphaitetical  imiex  to  the  vhoie  mafferx  Cuutuined  in  the.  vork. 

*  ^d  the  sfor^if  reatoH  nuuf  be  attitpied-why  thit  third  i*  wow  offered  to  the  public 
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surer  rule  of  faith,  than  the  methods  of  human  reasoning,  re- 
ligion would  be  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  and  we  should 
be  in  danger  of  being  tossed  to  andfro^  and  carried  about  tvith 
every  wind  o/^  doctrine*  But  our  best  security  against  this,  will 
be  our  having  hearts  established  with  grace,  and  rightly  dis- 
posed to  make  a  practical  improvement  of  what  we  learn ;  and, 
if  we  are  enabled  to  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord  with  minds 
free  from  prejudice,  and,  if  under  a  due  sense  of  our  weakness, 
we  humbly  present  our  supplications  to  him,  who  is  able  to 
make  us  wise  to  salvation,  we  may  then  hope  to  attain  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which  shall  be  atten- 
ded with  peace  and  conifort  here,  and  crowned  with  blessed* 
ness  and  glory  hereafter. 

May  the  great  God,  in  whose  hand  is  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  all  men,  succeed,  with  his  blessing,  what  is  humbly  offered 
to  his  service,  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  thereunto,  and  approved 
of  by  him,  that  hereby  it  may  be  conducive  to  the  spintual  ad- 
vantage of  professing  families,  and  the  rising  generation* 
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THE  INTRODUCTION. 


T^EFORE  zuc  enter  on  our  present  undertakings  xve  shall  pre- 
^  mise  a  few  things  leading  to  the  subject  matter  thereof;  and 
that  ive  may  begin  with  what  is  most  obvious^  let  it  be  coiiaidered^ 
L  That  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  who  profess  the  Chris* 
turn  fiamej  to  be  well  acquainted  wit  those  great  doctrines  on ' 
-which  our  faith^  hope^  and  worship  are  founded ;  for^  without 
the  knowledge  hereof  we  must  necessarily  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
Tvay  of  salvation^  which  none  has  a  right  to  prescribe^  but  he 
viho  is  the  author  thereof  (a) 


a  "  CiBZtTiAKiTT,*'  it  hath  been  said,  **  is  not  founded  in  argument"  If  it  were 
only  meant  by  these  words,  that  the  reli^on  of  Jesus  could  not,  by  ^  single  aid 
of  reaioning;  produce  its  full  efiect  upon  the  heart ;  erciy  true  Christian  would 
dmrfully  subscribe  to  them.  No  arguments  unaccompanied  by  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  can  convert  the  soul  from  sin  to  God ;  though  even  to  such  con- 
version, arguments  are,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  rendered  subservient.  Af^ain, 
if  ve  were  to  understand  by  this  aphorism,  that  the  principles  of  our  religion 
could  nc^'er  have  been  discovered,  by  the  natural  and  unassisted  £u:ulties  of  man  s 
this  position,  I  presume  would  be  as  little  disputed  as  the  former.  But  if,  on  the 
contraiy,  under  the  cover  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  it  b  intended  to  insinuate, 
that  those  principles,  from  their  very  nature,  can  admit  no  rational  evidence  of 
their  truth,  (and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  meaning  which  can  avail  our  an* 
tigonists)  the  gospel,  as  well  as  common  sense,  loudly  reclaims  against  it. 

The  Lord  Jnrs  Cbbist,  the  author  of  our  religion,  often  argued,  both  with  his 
diKLples  and  with  his  adversaries,  as  with  reasonable  men,  on  tlte  principles  oi 
reason,  without  tlib  fiiculty,  he  well  knew,  they  could  not  be  susceptible  either 
of  neli^n  or  of  law.  He  argued  from  prophecy,  and  tlie  confoimitv  of  the  event 
to  the  prediction.  Luke  x\iv.  25,  Sec.  John  v.  39,  Sc  46.  He  argtied  from  tlie  tes- 
timony of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  prophet.  John 
V.  32^  &  33.  He  argued  from  the  miracles  which  lie  himself  perfoi-mcd,  John  v.  36. 
X.  25,  37f  38.  xiv.  10,  11.  as  uncontrovertible  evidences,  that  God  Almigiity  ope- 
nied  by  him,  and  had  sent  him.  He  espostulutes  with  his  enemies,  that  they  did 
not  use  their  reason  on  th'S  subject,  fffof,  s.iys  he,  eveti  of  iiourtelvea  jud^e  ye  not 
vhat  t>  ri^ht  ?  Luke  xii.  S7.  In  like  maniu^r  we  arc  culled  upon  by  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord,  to  act  t)ie  partof  wit^  men  vsiiS.  judge  impartially  i^K-what  they  9ay.  1  Cor. 
X.  15.  Those  who  do  so,  are  highly  commended,  for  the  c&ndour  and  prudence 
they  dlscf»ver,  in  an  affair  of  so  great  consequence.  Acts  xvii.  11.  \Vc  arc  even 
commanded,  to  be  id-ways  ready  to  ^rn;^  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asKeth  us  a  rea- 
nn  ofwrr  hope;  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  m  meekneta  to  instruct  them  that  oppose  themselves ; 
3  Tini.  ii.  25.  and  earnestly  to  contend  for  thefdth  vhich  toas  once  delivered  to  thn 
saints.  Jutle  3.  God  has  neither  in  nulund  nor  revealed  relij^ion,  left  himssficitk- 
wt  a  witness  ;  but  has  in  both  given  moral  and  external  evidence,  bufHriLiit  to 
oonvinec  the  impartial,  to  silence  the  giiinsaver,  and  to  remler  inexcusable  tlie 
ctheist  and  the  unbeliever.  This  evicU^nce  it  Is  our  duty  to  attend  to,  and  ciuidid- 
Ir  to  examine.  We  mast  prove  all  things,  as  we  are  expn-ssly  enjoined  in  holy 
»Tit,  if  ue  would  ever  liope  to  koldfaat  thtU  r/hich  !■•  i^  •  i.  1  Thess.  v.  21. 

Vol.  /.  B 


'       THE  INTRODUCTION^. 

IL  T/ii^  knowledge  of  divine  truth  must  be  derived  from  the 
holy  scriptureSy  which  are  the  only  fountain  of  spiritual  wisdom^ 
whereby  we  are  instructed  in  t/tose  things  that  could  hate  been 
known  no  other  ttfay^  but  by  divine  revelation* 

III.  It  will  be  of  singular  use  for  us  not  only  to  know  the 
doctrines  that  are  contained  in  scripture  ;  but  to  observe  their 
connexion  and  dependence  an  one  another ^  and  to  digest  tliem  in* 
to  such  a  method^  thai  subsequent  truths  may  give  light  to  them 
that  went  before  ;  or  to  lay  them  down  in  such  d  way^  that  tie 
whole  scheme  of  religion  may  be  comprised  in  a  narrow  com^ 
pas^y  andy  as  it  were^  beheld  with  one  vteWy  which  xmll  be  a  vertf 
great  help  to  memory  :  and  this  is  what  we  call  a  system  ofdi' 
ifine  tfuthsy  or  a  methodical  collection  of  the  chief  articles  your' 
teUgiony  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  those  who  need  to  he  taught 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God:  and  if  they  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  world  a  specimen  of  that  form  of  sound  Words  y 
which  the  church  thinks  itself  obliged  to  hold  fast  y  and  stedfast* 
ly  to  adhere  tOy  then  we  call  it  a  confession  of  faith;  ©r,  tf  di-^ 
gested  into  questions  and  answers,  we  call  it  a  catechism*  And 
though  systems  ofdivhutyy  confessions  offaithy  and  catechisms^ 
are  treated  with  contempt y  instead  of  better  arguments,  by  many 
who  are  no  friends  to  the  doctrines  which  they  contain^  and  who 
Qppear  to  be  partial  in  their  resentmenty  in  as  much  as  they  do 
not  dislike  those  treatises  which  are  agreeable  to  their  oxvm 
sentimentSy  by  whatever  name  they  are  called;  yet  we  are  bound 
to  conclude  tmat  the  labours  of  those  who  /tave  been  happy  in  the 
sense  they  have  given  of  scripture,  and  the  method  in  which  they 
have  explained  the  doctrines  thereof  in  .ivhatform  soever  they 
have  beeny  arc  a  great  blessing  to  us;  though  we  are  far  from 
concluding  that  they  are  of  equal  authority  with  scripturey  or 
that  every  word  which  they  use  is  infallible  ;  nor  do  xve  regard 
them  any  farther  than  as  they  are  agreeable  tOy  or  sufficiently 
proved  from  scripture* 

IF*  Confessions  of  faith  atid  catechisms  arc  net  to  be  reckoned 
a  novel  invrntiony  or  not  consonant  to  the  scripture  rulcy  since 
they  are  dio  thing  else  but  a  peculiar  way  of  preaching  or  instruct- 
ing us  in  divine  truths*  Therefore^  since  scripture  lays  doum  no 
certain  invariable  rule  concerning  this  mattery  the  same  command 
that  ruarrants  preaching  the  xvord  in  any  method,  includes  the 
explaining  ofity  as  occasion  serves,  in  a  catccfietical  one. 

F.  As  there  are  mamf  excellent  bodies  of  divinity  printed  in 
our  oxvn  and  foreign  languages^  and  collections  of  sermons  on 
the  principal  heads  tlyereof;  so  there  arc  various  catechisms,  or 
methodical  summaries  of  divine  truths,  which,  when  consonant  to- 
scripture,  are  of  gi'eat  advantage  to  all  Christians,  whether  el" 
drr  or  younger* 

FL  The  catechisms  composed  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
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Wntmnater^  are  esteemed  as  not  inferior  to  dnij  that  are  extant^ 
fither  in  our  erwn  or  foreign  langitageSy  the  doctrines  therein 
contamtd  being  of  the  highest  importance^  and  consonant  to 
scripture ;  and  the  method  in  which  they  are  laid  down  is  so 
agreeable^  that  it  may  serve  as  a  directory  for  the  ranging  our 
ideas  of  the  common  heads  of  divinity  in  stich  an  order ^  that 
Tohat  occurs  under  each  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
place*  It  is  the  larger  of  them  that  we  have  attempted  to  explain 
and  regulate  our  method  by ;  because  it  contains  several  heads  of 
nRvinity  not  touched  on  in  the  shorten  And  if  in  any  particular 
instance^  we  are  obBged  to  recede  from  the  common  mode  ofspeai* 
ing^  (though  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  from  the  common  faith^ 
once  deBvered  to  the  saints)  we  submit  our  reasoning  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  di^osed  to  pardon  less  mistakes^  and 
improve  what  comes  with  sufficient  evidence  to  the  best  purposes. 
The  wort  indeed^  is  large j  but  the  vast  variety  of  subjects 
jvill  render  it  more  tolerable  ;  the  form  in  which  it  appears  is 
somewhat  Offering  from  that  in  which  it  was  first  delivered^  in 
a  pubRc  aucRence^  though  that  may  probably  be  no  Asadoantage 
to  it^  especially  since  it  is  rather  designed  to  be  read  in  fmniHes 
than  committed  to  memory '^  and  repeated  by  different  persons^  as 
it  has  been*  The  plainness  of  the  style  may  contrRmte  to  its 
taefidnessi  and  its  being  less  embarassed  toith  scholastic  terms 
than  some  controversial  writings  arCy  may  render  it  more  intel- 
ligible to  private  Christians^  whose  instruction  and  advantage  i$ 
designed  thereby.  It  would  be  too  great  a  vanity  to  expect  that 
it  should  pass  through  the  world  without  that  censure  which  is 
common  to  aU  attempts  of  the  like  nature^  sincp  men^s  sentiments 
in  divinity  differ  as  much  as  their  faces  ;  and  some  are  not  dis* 
posed  to  roeigh  those  arguments  that  are  brought  to  support  any 
scheme  ofdoctrine^  which  differs  from  what  tfiey  have  before  re* 
reived.  However  ^  the  work  comes  forth  with  this  advmitagey  that 
it  has  already  conflicted  with  some  of  the  difficulties  it  is  like  to 
meet  tdth^  as  weUas  been  favoured  with  some  sucpess^  andtherCf 
fore  the  event  hereof  is  left  in  his  hand  whose  cause  ^nd  truth 
if  endeavoured  to  be  maintainedf 
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OF  MAN'S  CHIEF  END. 

Qdest.  I.  Wlua  ie  the  chief  and  highest  end  of  man  f 

AvBw.  Man's  chief  and  lughest  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and 
folly  to  enjoy  him  for  ever* 

I.  TT  is  supposed,  in  this  answer,  that  every  intelligent  crea- 
X  tore,  acting  as  such,  designs  some  end,  which  excites  en- 
deavours to  attain  it. 

2.  The  ends  for  which  we  act,  if  warrantable,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  to  their  degree  of  excellency,  and,  in  proportion  to  it, 
are  to  be  pursued  by  proper  means  conducing  thereto. 

3.  There  is  one  that  may  be  termed  th^  chief  and  highest 
end,  as  having  an  excellency  and  tendency  to  make;  us  blessed 
above  all  others  :  this  consists,  as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer, 
in  the  glorifying  and  eternal  enjoyment  of  God,  the  fountain  of 
blessedness. 

If  it  be  enquired  with  what  propriety  these  may  both  be  call- 
ed chief  and  highest,  the  answer  is  obvious  and  easy,  viz*  That 
the  former  is  absolutely  so,  beyond  which  nothing  more  excel- 
lent or  desirable  can  be  conceived  ;  the  latter  is  the  highest  or 
best  in  its  kind,  which,  notwithstanding,  is  referred,  as  a  means 
leading  to  the  other ;  and  both  these  ends,  which,  with  this  dis- 
tinction, we  call  chief  and  highest,  are  to  be  particularly  consi- 
dered by  us,  together  with  the  connexion  that  there  is  between 
them,  (a.) 

I.  We  are  to  consider  what  it  is  to  glorify  God.  In  order 
to  our  tmderstanding  of  this,  let  it  be  premised. 


a  He  who  glorifies  God  intentionally,  thereby  promotes  his  own  happiness. 
Our  enjoying  Uod  is  glorifying  him.  The  two  objects  coale;>ce.  Vide  iK)te  o^ 
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1.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  glorifymg 
himself  and  our  glorifying  him ;  he  glorifies  himself  when  he 
demonstrates  or  shews  forth  his  glory ;  we  glorify  him  by  as* 
cribing  to  him  th^  glory  that  is  his  ^e :  even  as  the  sun  dis* 
corers  its  brightness  by  its  rays,  and  the  eye  beholds  it.  God 
{^orifies  himself,  by  furnishing  us  with  matter  for  praise  ;  we 
gjiorify  him  when  we  offer  praise,  or  give  unto  him  the  glory  due 
to  his  name. 

2.  Creatures  are  said  to  glorify  God  various  ways  :^  some 
things  do  it  only  objectively,  as  by  them,  angels  and  m^  are 
led  to  glorify  him ;  thus  the  heavens  declare  his  glory j  Psal.  xix* 
1.  The  same  might  be  said  of  all  other  inanimate  creatures 
which  glorify  God,  by  answering  the  end  of  their  creation, 
diough  they  know  it  not :  but  intelligent  creatures,  and  parti- 
cularly men,  are  said  to  glorify  God  actively ;  and  this  they  do 
by  admiring  and  adoring  his  divine  perfections  :  these,  as  in* 
comprehensible,  are  the  object  of  admiration  ;  and  accordincply 
the  apostle  adiqires  the  divme  wisdom,  Rom.  xi.  33.  O  the  depth 
of  the  rtckes^  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  >of  God ;  horo}, 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments y  and  his  ways  past  JimRng  ouif 
and  as  they  are  divine,  so  they  are  the  object  of  adoration :  God  . 
15  to  be  admired  in  all  the  displays  of  l)i^  relative  or  manifesta- 
live  glory ;  and  his  work  which  mer^  behold^  is  to  be  magnified^ 
Job  xxxvi.  24.  But  he  is  to  be  adored  more  especially  for  hi$ 
essential  perfections. 

We  are  to  glorify  Gk>d,  by  recommending,  proclaiming,  and 
setting  forth  his  excellency  to  others.  What  we  have  the  high-r 
est  value  for,  we  desire  that  others  may  have  the  same  regard  to 
k  with  ourselves  :  thus  it  is  observed  by  the  evangelist,  that 
wl^en  the  disciples  received  their  first  conviction  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  they  imparted  this  to  others  \  a3  Andrew  to 
Peter,  and  Philip  to  Nathanael,  John  i.  41,  45.  so  the  woman 
of  Samaria  beii^g  convinced  hereof,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
all  her  neighbours  to  believe  in  him,  as  she  did,  John  iv.  28>  29. 
Thus  we  glorify  God  by  making  mention  of  his  name  with  re- 
verence, proclaiming  his  goodness  with  thankfulness,  and  in- 
viting others,  as  the  Psalmist  does,  Psal.  xjpi^iv.  8*  to  taste  and 
see  tflaS  he  is  good. 

Sut  since  this  is  a  very  comprehensive  dut\^  including  in  it 
the  whole  pf  pr^ctipa)  i^ligion,  it  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  particulars. 

1«  We  glorify  God  by  confessing  and  taking  shame  to  our- 
selves for  all  the  sins  we  have  committed,  which  is  interpreta- 
fively  to  acknowledge  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  of  his  law, 
trhich  the  apostle  asserts  to  be  holy ^  just ^  and  good^  Rom.  vii. 
12.  This  Joshua  advises  Achan  to  do;  to  give  glory  to  God^ 
iy  making  confession  to  Aim,  Josh.  vii.  19.    And  3ius  the  peni*  x 
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tfflt  duefj  vrho  was  crucified  with  our  Saviour,  glorified  God| 
by  confessing  that  he  received  the  due  reward  of  fm  deeds^  Luks 
xxui.  40, 41.  So  did  the  Levites,  in  their  prayer  recorded  by 
Nebenuah,  when  they  said  to  God,  Thou  art  just  m  all  thai  is 
brought  upon  us^  for  thou  hast  done  right^  but  zuc  have  done 
vncktdly^  Neh.  ix*  33« 

2.  By  lovmg  and  delighting  in  him  above  all  things,  which 
is  to  act  as  those  who'  own  the  transcendent  ajniablcneas  of  his 
perfections,  as  the  object  of  their  highest  esteem.  Thus  die 
Psalmist  says,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  25.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thees 
and  there  is  none,  or  nothing,  upon  earthy  that  I  desire  besides 
thee. 

3.  Bv  believing  and  trusting;  in  him,  committing  all  our  con* 
cenis,  both  in.  liie  and  death,  for  time  and  eternity,  into  his 
hands :  thus  Abraham  is  said  to  be  strong"  in  foith^  giving 
glory  to  God,  Rom.  iv«  20.  And  the  aposde  Paul,  2  Tim.  u 
12.  to  have  committed  his  all  to  hinu 

4«  By  a  fervent  zeal  for  his  honour;  and  that  either  for  the 
honour  of  his  truth  and  gospel,  when  denied,  disbelieved,  or 
perverted ;  or  for  the  honour  of  his  holiness,  or  any  of  his  other 
perfections,  when  thev  are  reflected  on,  or  reproached,  either 
by  the  tongues  or  actioms  of  those  who  set  themselves  against 
him* 

5.  By  improving  our  talents,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  means  we  enjoy ;  herein^  says  our  Saviour,  is 
my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit,  John  xv«  8« 

6.  By  walking  humbly,  thankfully,  and  chearfully  before 
God.  Humility  acknowledges  that  infinite  distance  which  is 
between  him  and  us ;  retains  a  due  sense  of  our  own  unwoiihi* 
ness  of  all  we  have  or  hope  for ;  and  owns  every  thing  we  re- 
ceive to  be  the  gift  of  grace ;  By  the  grace  of  God,  says  the 
aposde,  lam  what  I  am,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  Thankfulness  gives 
him  the  glory,  as  the  author  of  every  mercy ;  and  accordingly 
sets  a  due  vsilue  on  it,  in  that  respect.  And  to  walk  chearfully 
before  him,  is  to  recommend  his  service  as  most  agreeable, 
whereby  We  discover  that  we  do  not  repent  that  we  werc  en- 
gaged therein ;  which  is  what  the  Psalmist  intends,  when  Vx 
says,  Psal.  c«  2«  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness. 

7*  By  heavenly«>mindedness ;  when  we  desire  to  be  with  hlni 
to  behold  his  glory.  To  which  we  must  add,  that  all  this  is  to  be 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  our  great  Meduitor,  and  by  strengili 
derived  from  him. 

8.  As  we  are  to  glorify  God,  by  yielding  obedience  to  his 

commanding  will^  as  in  the  aforesaid  instances,  so  we  ax  e  to  do 

t  it  by  nn  entire  submission  to  his  disposing  will ;  particularly, 

when  under  afflictive  dispensations  of  providence,  we  must  own 

hij  iovercignty  and  right  to  do  what  he  will  wilh  us  .«  his  oxvu^ 
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Mattlu  XT.  15.  and  that  these  afflictions  are  infinitely  less  than 
our  inigutties  deserve^  Ezraix.  13.  And  we  must  adore  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  tr}'ing  our  graces  hereby/ and  dealing 
with  us  in  such  a  way  as  is  needful^  and  that  only  for  a  season^ 
1  Pet.  i.  6.  And  we  are  to  own  his  goodness  in  suiting  our 
strength  to  our  burdens,  and  over-ruling  all  this  for  our  spiri* 
tual  advantage.  It  also  consists  in  an  easy,  patient,  and  con- 
tented frame  of  spirit,  without  the  least  miumuring  or  repining 
thought ;  concluding,  that  whatever  he  does  is  ivell  donCy  Psal. 
cxix.  65.  And,  which  is  something  more,  in  rejoicing  that  we 
are  counted  worthy  to  suiier  the  loss  of  all  things,  yea,  even  of 
life  itself,  if  called  to  it,  for  his  sake ;  of  which  we  have  various 
instances  in  scripture.  Acts  v.  41.  Heb.  x.  34.  Acts  xx.  24« 
-  Moreover,  we  ought  to  glorify  God  in  all  the  natural,  civil, 
and  religious  actions  of  life,  which  are  to  be  consecrated  or  de- 
voted to  him.  We  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life  to  no  purpose  if 
we  do  not  live  to  the  Lord,  and  thankfully  acknowledge  that  we 
receive  them  all  from  his  hand ;  and  whatever  the  calling  be, 
wherewith  we  are  called,  we  must  therein  abide  with  him,  and 
see  that  we  have  his  warrant  to  engage  in  it,  and  expect  success 
from  his  blessing  attending  it,  or  else  it  will  be  to  no  purpose. 
Thus  says  Moses,  It  is  the  Lord  thy  God  that  giveth  thee  power 
to  get  xueakhj  Deut.  viii.  18.  And,  in  all  our  dealings  with 
men,  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  under  the  inspection  of  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  God,  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for  all  we 
do,  and  should  be  induced  hereby,  to  exercise  ourselves  always 
to  keep  consciences  void  of  oilence  towards  God  and  man. 

As  for  religious  duties,  wherein  we  have  more  immediately 
to  do  with  God,  we  are  to  glorify  him,  by  taking  up  a  profession 
of  religion  in  general,  as  being  influenced  by  his  authority,  en- 
couraged by  his  promised  assistance,  and  approving  ourselves  to 
faim,  as  the  searcher  of  hearts :  and  we  must  take  lieed  that  we 
do  not  rest  in  an  outward  form  or  shew  of  godliness,  without 
the  power  thereof;  or  in  having  a  name  to  live  without  a  prin- 
cipal of  spiritual  life,  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  put  forth 
living  and  spiritual  actions  aereeable  thereimto :  and  all  these 
religious  duties  must  be  performed  by  faith,  whereby  we  de- 
pend on  Christ,  our  great  Mediator,  both  for  assistance  and 
acceptance ;  by  which  means  we  glorify  him,  as  the  fountain  of 
all  grace,  in  whom  alone  both  our  persons  and  services  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  sight  of  God,  and  redound  to  his  glory.  And 
this  is  to  be  done  at  all  times ;  so  that  when  our  thoughts  are 
not  directly  conversant  about  any  of  the  divine  perfections,  as  it 
often  happens,  when  we  are  engaged  in  some  of  the  more  mi- 
nute, or  indifferent  actions  of  life ;  yet  we  are  to  glorify  him 
habitually,  as  havine  our  hearts  right  with  him ;  so  that  what- 
ever we  do  may  refer  ultimately  to  his  glory.     As  every  step 
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t|ic  traveller  takes  is  tpward  his  journey's  end,  though  it  mxy 
MC  be  eveiy  moment  in  his  thoughts ;  so  the  less  importam 
ictions  of  life  should  be  subservient  to  those  that  are  of  greater 
consequence,  in  which  the  honour  of  God  and  religion  is  nsore 
smmediately  concerned ;  in  which  sense  we  may  be  said  to 
gbrify  him  therein* 

Hius  having  considered,  that  it  is  our  indispensible  duty  to 
make  the  glory  of  God  our  highest  end  in  all  our  actions,  we 
might  farther  add,  as  a  motive  to  enforce;  it,  that  God  is  the 
fast  cause  of  all  things,  and  his  own  glory  was  the  end  he  de* 
Hgaed  in  all  his  works,  whether  of  creation  or  providence :  and 
it  iscertidn,  that  this  is  the  most  excellent  end  we  can  propose 
CD  ourselves ;  therefore  the  most  valuable  actions  of  life  ought 
tD  be  referred  to  it,  and  our  hearts  most  set  upon  it  j  otherwise 
we  act  below  the  dignity  of  our  nature ;  and,  while  other  crea- 
tures, designed  only  to  glorify  him  objectively,  answer  the  end 
tot  which  mey  were  made,  we,  by  denying  him  that  tribute  of 
pruK  which  is  due  from  us,  abuse  our  superior  faculties,  and 
live  in  vain. 

IL  The  next  diing  to  be  considered  is  what  b  is  to  enjoy 
God. 

!•  This  supposes  a  propriety  in,  or  claim  to  him,  as  our  God. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  that  which  we  have  no  right  or 
daim  to,  as  one  man  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  an  estate  which 
belongs  to  another ;  so  God  must  be  our  God  in  covenant,  or  we 
cannot  enjoy  him ;  and  that  he  is  so,  with  respect  to  all  that 
fear  him,  is  evident,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  them  leave  to  say, 
Psal.  xlviii.  14,  This  God  is  our  God;  and,  PsaL  Ixvii.  6.  G^ 
even  our  God^  shall  bless  us. 

2.  To  enjoy  God,  is  to  have  a  special  gracious  communion 
with  him,  to  converse  or  walk  with  him,  and  to  delight  in  him ; 
as  when  we  can  say,  1  John  i.  3*  Truly  our  fell^nvship  is  xvith 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  enjoyment  of 
God,  or  communion  with  him,  is, 

(1.)  That  which  we  are  blessed  with  in  this  world,  which  is 
but  imperfect,  as  we  know  and  love  him  but  in  part,  and  our 
communion  with  him  is  often  interrupted  and  weakened, 
throu^  the  prevalency  of  indwelling  sin :  and  that  joy  and 
delight  which  arises  from  thence  is  often  clouded  and  sullied ; 
and,  at  best,  we  enjoy  him  here  but  in  a  mediate  way,  in  and 
under  his  ordinances,  as  agreeable  to  this  present  state* 

(2.)  Believers  shall  enjoy  him  perfectly  and  immediately  in 
heaven,  without  intermission  or  ^atement,  and  that  for  ever ; 
this  is  called.  Seeing  hifn  as  he  is^  1  John  iii*  2.  and  being  with 
him  where  he  w,  to  behold  his  glory,  John  xvii.  24.  And  in 
order  hereto,  their  souls  shall  be  noade  capable  or  rccepdve 
hereof,  by  the  removal  not  only  of  all  sinful  but  natural  iroper- 
\'or..  I.  C 
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fecdotia,  and  shall  be  more  enlarged,  as  well  as  h^re  bri^iter 
diacoveries  of  the  divine  giory :  and  this  shall  be  attended  widi 
a  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  consequences  of  sin  i  such  as 
sorrow,  divine  desertion,  and  the  many  evils  that  attend  us  in 
this  present  Ufe ;  as  well  as  from  all  temptations  to  it*  So  iba$ 
their  happiness  shall  be  confirmed  and  secured  to  them,  and 
that  with  this  advantage,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  them  to 
be  dispossessed  of  it.  This  is  certainly  the  most  desirable  end, 
next  to  the  glory  of  God^  that  can  be  intended  or  pursued  by 

,  III.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  connexion  diat  there  is 
between  our  glorifying  God  and  enjoyment  of  hinu  CkxI  has 
joined  these  two  together,  so  that  one  shall  not  be  attained 
without  the  other,  ft  is  the  highest  presumption  to  expect  to 
be  made  happy  with  him  for  ever,  without  living  to  his  f^ary 
Jbere.  For  m  as  much  as  heaven  is  a  state  of  perfect  blessed- 
ness,  they,  who  shall  hereafter  be  possessed  of  it,  must  be  tndn* 
.cd  up,  or  made  meet  for  it ;  which  is  the  grand  design  of  all  the 
means  of  grace*  How  preposterous  would  it  be  to  suppose, 
that  they,  who  have  no  regard  to  the  honour  of  God  here,,  shall 
be  crowned  with  glor}*-,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life,  ia 
Us  presence  hereafter !  Therefore  a  life  of  holiness  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  and  since  these 
jtwo  are  so  connected  together^  they  who  experience  the  one, 
ahall  not  fail  of  the  other ;  for  this  is  secured  to  them  bv  die 
faithfulness  of  God,  who  has  promised  to  give  grace  andgior^^ 
PsaL  Ixxxiv.  11.  Therefore,  he  who  begins  a  good  work  in 
them^  will  perform  ity  Phil.  i.  6.  and  give  them  the  end  of  their 
fmthy  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls^  1  Pet.  i.  B. 

From  the  connexion  tnat  there  is  between  our  glorifying  and 
enjoying  God,  we  may  infer, 

1.  That  it  is  a  vety  preposterous  thing  for  any  one  to  assign 
this  as  a  mark  of  grace,  that  persona  must  be  content  to  perish 
eternally,  that  God  may  be  glorified.  It  is  true,  it  is  alleged  in 
favour  of  this  supposition,  that  Moses,  and  the  aposde  Paul, 
aeem  to  give  countenance  to  it ;  one  by^oaying,  Exod.  xxxii.  32* 
If  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin;  and^  ij  not^  blot  me,  I  pray  thee^ 
eut  of  the  book  which  thou  hast  written  ;  the  other,  Rom.  ix.  3. 
I  could  wish  that  myself  xvere  accursed  from  Christy  for  my 
brethren  and  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Aloses,  in  desiring  to  be 
blotted  out  of  the  book  which  God  had  written,  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  willing  to  perish  eternally  for  Israel's  sake ;  but  he 

(&)  Tiie  answer  connected  with  this  question  in:vkes  the  f^oriiyin^  and  enjoy- 
ment but  mt  end;  mdthos  theenjoymcnt  is  supposed  to  consist  in  thegiori^'iiif: 
Cod. 
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k  cootent  to  be  blotted  out  of  die  book  of  the  living,  or  to  have 
hkiuune  no  more  remembered  on  earth ;  and  seems  to  declme 
die  honour  ivhich  God  had  offered  him,  when  he  said,  Ezod. 
XDui.  10.  Lei  me  alone^  that  I  mm  coruume  than;  and  I  will 
mate  of  thee  a  great  nation  /  he  desires  not  the  advancement  of 
iuown  family,  if  Israel  must  cease  to  be  a  people,  to  whom 
God  had  {nomiaed  to  be  a  God. 

As  for  the  apostle  Paul's  wish,  it  is  either,  as  some  suppose^ 
a  rash  and  inconsiderate  flight  of  zeal  for  God,  and  so  not  war* 
rmtable,  though  in  some  respects  proceeding  from  a  good  prin- 
ciple ;  or  rather,  as  I  humbly  conceive  the  meaning  is,  he  could 
wnh  himself  accursed  from  Christ,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
Ws  bve ;  or  he  is  content  to  be  under  the  external  marks  of 
God*s  displeasure ;  or  deprived  of  the  comfortable  sensation  of 
his  love,  or  many  of  those  fruits  and  effects  thereof,  which  the 
believer  enjoys  in  this  life :  for  I  cannot,  in  the  least,  think  he 
desires  to  be  deprived  of  a  real  interest  in  it,  or  to  be  eternally 
separated  from  Christ,  on  any  condition  whatsoever«(c) 


ce 


(e)  It  is  BDt  probable  UtaX  the  idea  of  a  690k  rf  Hfe,  which  is  not  to  be  iindeib 
ilQoci  litenUy,  was  at  all  in  iiae  in  the  dbya  of  Mo»es.  The  term  »x»f*m  used 
bj  Puki  is  not  hypothetical,  but  afHrmative,  and  in  the  past  tenie^  Jdidwih,  at 
riihtr  i-wa§  -wiiking  to  be  separated  from  Christ.  The  truth  of  this  assertioa 
no  OQCy  who  is  acquainted  with  hisiiisUnyy  can  doubt;  ibr  he  had  been  aper- 
KCQfior.  Such  a  wnh,  made  after  he  was  a  soljeiBt  of  nerm^  mce,  would  haive 
been  onnatDral,  irreleyant,  impious  and  impossible.  It  has  ocen  neverthelessp 
mlouily  contended  by  some  ieuned  and  pums  modem  divines  that,  '*  the  b^ 
aevoknt  person  is  disposed,  and  willing  to  give  up,  and  relinquish  his  own  inter- 
est and  happiness,  wbtn  inconsistent  fnth  Uie  puolic  ^cuoAj  or  the  greatest  good 
of  the  whole.**  By  ieMvoietice  they  mean  love  to  beuif^  in  general  without  re- 
fSUtl  to  any  exccU^y  in  tliat  being,  **  unlcHs  mc-re  existence^f  be  such.  In  this 
tbc}-  place  all  virtue,  and  all  religion.  And  tlial  tlie>'  may  the  more  cleurlv  dis- 
tingaish  this  species  of  lo\'e  from  that  of  con^acmcy  and  gratUudt^  in  whicli  the 
party  ever  has  his  eye  upon  his  own  adv:tntage,  they  usiuily  adopt  tlie  plirasis 
iUMUrtMied  bentvpUnce,  yet  not  wholly  discarding  the  idea  of  the  purt^'*s  own 
interest,  but  viewing  it  only  on  the  general  scale  with  tliat  of  all  other  beings. 

True  holiness  consists  in  a  disposition,  and  suitiible  expressions  of  il,  in  con- 
fonnity  to  the  revealed  mil  of  tied ;  so  far  &s  tliis  accords  witli  the  good  of  the 
aliole,  such  benevolence  wdl  run  parallel  with  holiness ;  but  every  attempt  to 
•nbstltute  any  other  rule  of  action  or  giound  of  oblintiou  than  the  authoritativdly 
e^rrssed  wQl  of  God,  approaches  tiie  crime  of  iaolatr>'.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
high  stand  we  assume,  when  wc  profess  to  pass  by  all  the  amiableness,  and  ex- 
eSknicy  of  the  dhnne  character  {  and  all  his  goodness  and  mercy  to  us ;  and  to 
lote  his  being  only  together  with  created  existences,  with  the  same  independent, 
ohI  dignifiea  love  of  bene^'olence,  which  he  exercises  towai-ds  his  helpless  crea- 
tures. AD  the  displays  of  his  perfections  and  compassions  seem  designed  rather 
'o  elicxt  the  afiections  of  cnrnpiaeency  and  gratUnde.  That  the  advantugt^s  of  rc- 
K^ion  in  this  world,  and  the  xnrxt  may  be  sought  from  selfish,  and  mercenary 
news  is  a  lamentable  truth ;  but  because  carnal  minds  may  find  the'u-  own  (les- 
tniction  in  aiming  at  the  blessings  ^iiiich  the  spiritual  only  can  enjoy,  tliis  is  no 
rtatson  wherefore  the  saints  should  not  find  their  ultimate  interest  to  accompany 
their  duty  in  every  instance.  Accordingly,  for  their  eiicour««^ment,  tlic  lies- 
k!i^  of  peace,  ami  spiritual  consolations  here,  and  of  eternal  happiness,  arc  cxhl- 

•  Xt.  llmsm-  t  P«»*Hicnt  Edwakds. 
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S«'  Since  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  is  one  grejif  enii 
which  we  ought  to  have  in  view^  it  is  no  sign  of  a  mercenan^ 

3>irit  to  have  an  eye  to  the  heavenly  glory,  to  quicken  us  to 
uty  i  seeing  this  is  promised  by  God  to  those  who  are  faith- 
ful, thus,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  24-  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thif  caun^ 
sel^  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory.  The  like  promises  we 
have  in  many  other  scriptures,  which  are  designed  to  excite 
our  desire  and  hope  of  this  blessedness  i  therefore  the  ezerdsc 
of  these  graces,  from  such  motives,  is  far  from  beinff  unlawful : 
3rea,  it  is  commended  in  the  saints,  who  are  said,  neb.  xu  16« 
to  deiire  a  better  country^  that  isy  an  heavenly.  And  Moses  is 
commended  for  having  the  recompence  of  reward  in  view,  when 
he  preferred  the  reproach  of  Christ  before  the  treasures  of 

^iVP^^  ver.  ae. 

Nevertheless,  when  this  respect  to  future  blessedness  is  war^ 
ttmtable,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  expedient  for  our  glorify^ 
ing  God,  while  we  behold  his  glory ;  and  when  we  consider  it 
kft  a  reward,  we  must  not  look  upon  it  as  what  is  merited  by 
our  service,  or  conferred  in  a  way  of  debt,  but  as  a  reward  of 
mce,  given  freely  to  us,  though  founded  on  the  merits  of 
Christ. 


Quest.  IL  Sow  doth  it  appear  that  there  is  a  Godf 

Akbw.  The  very  light  of  nature  in  man,  and  the  works  of 
God,  declare  that  there  is  a  God ;  but  his  word  and  Spirit 
only,  do  sufficiendy  and  effectually  reveal  him  unto  men  for 
their  salvation. 

BEFORE  we  enter  on  the  proof  of  this  important  doctrine, 
let  it  be  premised,  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  by 
arguments,  or  give  a  reason  of  our  belief  that  there  is  a  God. 


sea 


bited  to  their  riew  in  glowiof^  coknin.  Bui  this  would  not  haTi:  been  clone  if  it 
Hen?  essential  to  the  character  of  their  k)ve,  that  they  should  be  willing*  to  he 
nparated  frtm  VhiMt.  That  we  have  by  nature  a  fearful  propensity  to  earthly 
ijiood,  which  in  vain,  illusoiy,  diseustitig  and  dftbasinp,  must  ne  acknowledged ; 
and  tlut  we  are  therefore  inquired  to  £t^  our  natural  uh>e9  is  known  unto  every 
chrjittiiin.  But  it  ly  no  means  results,  that  because  wc  must  turn  awa}  from  the 
temptations  of  temporal  Mn^t^  we  may  not  aspire  to  tha^e  blesAinfpi  which  are 
sfiritrtal  and  eternal,  God  himself  is  eternally  happy  in  his  otm  9^f  cimplaeenc^f 
iiikl  lias  encouraged  us  to  expect  everlasting  happiness  from  the  same  source. 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  benevolence  towards  us  is  an  eternal  appeal  to  CMv^pratitvde^ 
which  supposes  a  rcf^ard  to  our  o^n  interest ;  in  suffering  ciealh  had  resiiect  albo 
to  the  joy  which  was  set  before  him,  and  shall  ice  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and 
ffhall  Ik:  satisfied.  Love  is  essential  to  dutv,  without  which  it  is  forced,  nnd  can- 
not be  decmeil  obedience  in  the  view  of  him  who  scarclies  the  heart.  Tlus  hss 
heen  natice<l  by  the  Saviour,  but  he  has  omitted  those  distinctions,  wliicii  are 


SCcottnted'so  important  in  modem  times ;  yet  his  doctrines  are  not  fen  MuritUNl, 
than  cnirs  sfter  we  have  tuhliiDsted  the  gospel  to  the  highest  pitch  of remicinenL 
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1*  Because  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  natural  and  revealed 
religion ;  and  therefore  it  must  not  be  received  merely  by  tradi- 
don,  as  though  there  were  no  other  reason  why  we  beUeve  it, 
but  because  others  do  so,  or  because  we  have  been  instructed 
herein  from  our  childhood ;  for  that  is  unbecoming  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  and  would  be  an  instance  of 
great  stupidity,  especially  seeing  we  have  so  full  and  demon- 
stratiTe  an  evidence  thereof,  taken  from  the  whole  frame  of 
nature ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  what  affords  an  argu- 
ment to  confirm  our  belief  that  there  is  a  God. 

S.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  atheism  in  our  hearts,  by  reason 
whereof  we  are  prone  sometimes  to  call  in  question  the  being, 
perfections,  and  providence  of  God.  To  which  we  may  also 
add,  that  die  Devil  frequently  injects  atheistical  thoughts  into 
<mr  minds ;  which  is  a  great  affliction  to  us,  and  renders  it  ne- 
ccssaiy  that  we  should  use  all  possible  means  for  our  establish* 
ment  m  this  great  truth. 

3.  The  abounding  of  atheism  in  the  world,  and  the  boldness 
of  milny  in  arguing  against  this  truth,  renders  it  nccessar}'  that 
we  should  be  able  to  defend  it,  that  v[e  may  stop  the  mouchs  of 
blasphemers,  and  so  plead  the  cause  of  God,  and  assert  his 
being  and  perfections  against  those  that  deny  them ;  as  PsaL  xiv. 
1.  Tnefool^  who  saith  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God* 

4.  llus  will  gready'  tend  to  establish  our  fj^ith  in  those  com- 
fortable truths  mat  anse  from  our  interest  in  him,  and  give  us  a 
more  solid  foundation  for  our  hope,  as  excited  by  his  promises^ 
iHuch  receive  all  their  force  and  virtue  from  those  perfections 
which  are  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  God. 

5.  This  will  make  us  set  a  due  value  on  his  works,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  conclude  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  and  so 
to  admire  him  in  them.  Job  xxx\'i*  24.  Remember  that  thou 
^nagnify  his  work^  which  men  beholds 

We  shall  now  consider  those  arguments  mentioned  in  this 
answer,  by  which  the  being  of  a  God  may  be  evinced  ;  as,  - 

I.  From  the  light  of  nature  in  man,  by  which  we  understand 
that  reason  which  he  is  endowed  with,  whereby  he  is  distin* 
guished  from,  and  rendered  superior  to,  all  other  creatures  in 
this  lower  world,  whereby  he  is  able  to  obsen'e  the  connexion 
of  things,  and  their  dependence  on  one  another,  and  infer  those 
consequences  which  may  be  deduced  from  thence.  These  rea- 
soning powers,  indeed,  are  very  much  sullied,  depraved,  and 
weakened,  by  our  apostacy  from  God,  but  not  wholly  oblitera- 
ted ;  so  that  there  are  some  remains  thereof,  which  are  com- 
mcMi  to  all  nations,  whereby,  without  the  h6lp  of  special  reve- 
lation it  may  be  known  that  there  is  a  Cxod. 

But  this  either  respects  the  principle  of  reasoning,  which  wc 
iverc  bom  with,  upon  the  account  whereof  infants  are  called  iu- 
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tellifcent  ctvatures ;  or  the  exercise  thereof  ia  a  diBcunive  way« 
m  tac  <iihUc,  who  only  are  cq»ble  to  discern  this  truth,  whidi 
thc>  iio  mon:  or  less,  in  proportion  to  dieir  natural  aqsadty, 
)i»  they  make  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  other  things.  Noir 
tW  the  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  light  of  nature, 
let  (he  loUowing  propositions  be  considered  in  their  respecdve 
urdcr. 

!•  There  hath  been,  for  many  ages  past,  a  succession  of 
creatures  in  the  worid.  (d) 

2.  These  creatures  could  not  make  themselves,  for  that 
which  is  nothing  cannot  act ;  if  it  makes  itself,  it  acts  before  it 


(U)  "  A»  tor  9Ut  tnm  exiitcnee,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly,  and  lo  ceftainlT»tiut 
It  niMtliv'i*  i\rt\\»t  itur  ia  capable  of  any  proof.  For  nothings  can  be  more  evident  to 
u«  th.ti.  our  o^vii  existence;  Itkinkt  Ireanrtf  IJeei pleatiire  and  pain.'  can  any  of 
•hMT  be  nlll^*  rvtd^^nt  to  me,  than  my  own  eziatence  ?  If  I  doubt  of  all  otlief 
ihjii^  (lu\  vm  dtmbi  nukea  me  perceive  my  own  axitienee,  and  will  not  mficr 
n\9  ut  tliMibt  ot'ihat.  For  it'l  know  IJmlfam,  it  u  evident  I  have  ai  oatain  per- 
« tM«(.\Mt  orinv  own  existence,  su  of  the  existence  of  the  pain  I  feel :  or.  If  I  know 
iJm^t,  I  have  aa  certuin  perception  of  the  exiatence  of  the  things  doubting,  A  of 
th4i  UuMtchi  whji'h  I  caU  4mti.  Experience  then  ooDvinoea  ua,  tl»t  wv  Aoetf 
m  mtmrn^t  hn  tw/^fef  ^mir^tm  wciitntflg,  and  an  intetnal  inialUUe  peeceptioa 
th«i(  >«  t  .iiv.  In  every  iict  of  lenaation,  reasoning  or  thinkings,  we  are  conacioua  to 
lairii  Ivi-M  of  our  own  being,  and,  in  this  matter,  come  not  snort  of  the  lugheitde- 

••  In  ilu'  nest  place,  man  knowi  by  m  mtuitive  certainty,  that  bare nslMyr  Am 
mitm0i^/if'9iiHOfan!fr€albtUig,tkaniieaHbecmuUt9tm  rigki  OMgUf.  If  amai 
l\\iu\m  iiiii  iliut  noit-t'mity,  or  the  absence  of  all  being,  cannot  be  equal  to  two 
right  NUglcfc,  it  IN  impotaible  he  ahould  know  anv  demonstration  in  Enclid.  1(* 
thvifrliiiv,  wr  know  ihene  is  aome  real  beingy  and  uat  non-entity  cannot  jxodnotf' 
aii>  iriil  liruin[.  '*  i"  ""^  <-viclent  duroonstrationy  that  from  etexaity  there  haa  beb| 
aiMiicthiiig  t  Miner  whst  was  not  from  eternity,  had  a  beginnings  and  what  had  a 
|ii  giitliiiiiri  iniiNt  tir  pmdiiced  by  something  else. 

Mtiai.  M  i«  rviilrnt,  that  what  had  its  being  and  beginning  from  another,  mtiat 
alMi  hsni  all  that  which  ia  in,  ami  brkmg^  to  its  bemg  from  another  tpa  All  the 
imwiim  It  lisN  niiisi  Iw  owing  to,  snd  received  from  the  same  aooroe.  Tkia  einv 
iiiil  MHinr,  iliru,  III' nil  lieing,  miiHi  ahto be  the  source  and  original  of  all  powers 
aiHl  iMi  Ml*  0i0rHiU  HriHjc  mM§t  beaiMthe  muifrmerfiti. 

AHaliif  M  W'i%\  lliidi  in  hmisflf /tefvu^isn  and  tmtftde^ge.  We  hsfe  then  got  one 
sl*p  iarilM  r  i  minI  wr  ara  eartjun  now.  that  there  ia  not  only  aome  beings  but  soaie 
liiHiwiiiH  iii(rlli|p*Qt  Iwing  in  the  world. 

'I'll,  t-i-  wiM  u  iiinr,  tlirti,  wbrn  there  waa  no  knowing  being,  and  whni  know- 
liHlhii  iN'tfaii  lo  br  ( or  rise  there  haa  been  abo  «  knuwing'  bemjfitm  eternity.  If  it 
|ii»  Mill,  ikrrr  was  s  time  wlicn  no  bciitf  had  anv  knowledge^  when  that  etcnui 
Ni>mu  wiiM  viiiil  of  all  uikkfMtuiding:  1  reply,  that  then  it  was  imp<»sible  there 
shiiiilil  «'V«-r  liMv*  brt'n  any  knowledgv*  i  it  being  as  hnpoesible  that  things  wholly 
mill  III  hiiiiwIiHliri »"('  «»pmt'ing  blindljr,  and  without  any  perception,  afaaoJd 
i*h«lii«  i>  H  hiHiwing  lieing,  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  triangle  snonld  mske  Hself 
l|iiM>  Hii|rk*s  biglfrr  than  two  rip^it  ones.  For  it  is  aa  repupant  to  the  t^  of 
••.iiM  li  «■  iiiHii**r,  ilint  it  Nliotildjnit  into  itself  sense,  perception  and  knowledge, 
«•  (I  tM  II  |iii|tiiuiii  to  ilw  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  greater 
inmI*  I  Hi.111  I  wo  I'i^^hl  (im*s. 

I  ill  I  .  Ill  till  iIh  niiiNiiUTaiion  of  ourselves,  and  what  we  infallibly  find  in  our 

iMiii  i'*i<'<iiMii'>fiH.  o'lrivoMHi  leads  usto  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  andevi- 

t  III  1 1  Ml  lit  I  list  thrrr  h  an  eternal^  mottptwerfid,  andmoft  knomtiff  AeiW/  which 

» lM»^jj|y  •'M  will  iifease  to  eall  Gtd,  it  matters  not.  The  thing  is  e%'ident,  and 


/ 
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oiailft ;  it  acts  as  a  creator  before  it  ezista  as  a  creature ;  and 
ilnust  be,  in  the  same  respect,  both  a  cause  and  an  effect,  or 
kmust  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  than  which  nothing 
csabe  more  absurd;  therefore  creatures  were  made  by  another, 
upon  wUch  account  we  caU  them  creatures. 

3«  Thi^se  creatures  could  not  make  one  another ;  for  to  cre- 
ate something  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  matter  altogether  unfit 
ft>  be  made  what  is  produced  out  of  it,  b  to  act  above  the  na- 
tural powers  of  the  creature,  and  contrary  to  the  fixed  laws  of 
nature ;  and  therefore  is  too  great  a  work  for  a  creature,  who 
can  do  nothing  but  in  a  natural  way,  even  as  an  artificer, 
dxwg^  he  can  build  an  house  with  fit  materials,  yet  he  cannot 
produce  the  matter  out  of  which  he  builds  it ;  nor  can  he  build 
It  of  matter  unfit  for  his  purpose,  as  water,  fire,  air,  &c  All 
(creatures  act  within  their  own  sphere,  that  is,  in  a  natural  way : 
but  creation  is  a  supernatural  work,  and  too  great  for  a  crea- 
ture to  perform ;~  therefore  creatures  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
made  one  another. 

4.  If  it  was  supposed  possible  for  one  creature  to  make  ano- 
dier,  then  superiors  must  have  made  inferiors ;  and  so  man,  or 
soBM  odier  mtelligent  creature,  must  have  made  the  world: 
but  where  is  the  creature  that  ever  pretended  to  this  power  or 
wisdom,  so  as  to  be  called  the  Creator  of  the  ende  of  the  earth. 

5.  If  any  creature  could  make  itself,  or  other  creatures  of  the 
same'species,  why  did  he  not  preserve  himself;  for  he  that  can 
give  being  to  hinaself,  can  certainly  continue  himself  in  bemg? 
or  why  did  he  not  make  himself  more  perfect  ?  Why  did  he 
make  himself^  and  other  creatures  of  the  same  species,  in  such 
a  condition^  that  they  are  always  indigent,  or  stand  in  need  of 
support  from  other  creatures. 


fiiiB  thii  idea  duly  conaiderfd,  wiU  taaSLj  be  deduced  all  thote  other  attributes, 
vkich  we  ougiit  to  ascribe  to  this  eternal  Beincp.  If*  nererthdessy  any  one  shoukl 
be  found  so  senseksi ly  arrogant,  as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise,  but 
yet  the  prodnct  of  mere  i^;norance  and  cnanoet  aad  that  aU  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
fcne  acted  onlv  by  that  bUnd  hap-hazard :  I  shaU  leave  with  him  that  very  i-a- 
tional  and  emphatical  rebuke  of  7\i%,  l.%de  leg.  to  be  considered  at  his  leikun*. 
"  ^liat  can  be  more  sUlily  airogant  and  misbecoming  than  for  a  man  to  think 
*"  that  he  has  a  mind  and  understanding  in  him,  but  yet  in  iJl  the  universe  beside 
"  there  is  do  such  thing?  Or  that  those  things,  which  'jvith  the  utmost  stretch  of 
**  his  reason  he  can  scarce  comprehend,  should  be  mo^ied  and  managed  without 
"  any  reason  at  all  ^  Quid  ett  emm  ven'tM,  quam  neminem  ette  epnriere  tarn  atulSe 
arr^atUem,  utmee  mtentem  et  raiienem  fiutet  irteue,  in  cal»  mimihque  ttun  fmtet  ? 
Jul  ea  qtue  vis  nunma  ingenii  ratione  coa^rehendai^  mtUa  rati^ne  moveriputet  ? 

From  wlMit  has  been  said,  it  b  plain  to  me,  we  have  a  niorc  certain  knowled^ 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  than  of  any  tiling  our  senses  have  not  immediutcly  dis- 


apply  "^  uiliida  to  tbki,  as  v:q  du  to  several  other  iD^^iurlei:." 
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Or  farther,  supposing  the  creature  made  hhnaelf,  and  all 
other  things,  how  cornea  it  to  pass  that  no  one  knows  much  of 
himself  comparatively,  or  other  things  ?  Does  not  he  that  makes 
things  understand  them  i  therefore  man  could  not  make  him- 
self, or  other  creatures. 

6.  It  follows  therefore  from  hence,  that  there  must  be  a  God, 
who  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  necessarily  existing,  and  not 
depending  on  the  will  of  another,  and  by  whose  power  all  things 
exist ;  Of  him^  and  through  hiwt^  and  to  him  are  all  ihingz^  Rom. 
xi*  36.  In  him  we  Hve^  and  meve^  and  hone  mtr  beings  Acu 
xvii.  28. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  more  general  method  of  reason- 
ing, whereby  the  light  of  nature  evinces  the  being  of  a  God; 
we  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  more  particularly  how  the  being  of  God 
may  be  evinced  from  his  works*  Tne  cause  is  known  by  its 
eflfects ;  since  therefore,  as  was  but  now  observed^  creaturea 
could  not  produce  themselves,  they  must  be  created  by  one 
who  is  not  a  creature. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  medium  between  God  and  the  creature, 
or  between  infinite  and  finite,  between  a  self-existent  or  unde* 
rived,  and  a  derived  being ;  and  if  all  creatures  exist,  as  has 
been  shewn,  by  the  will  and  power  of  their  Creator,  and  so  are 
finite  and  dependent ;  then  it  follows,  that  there  b  one  from 
whom  they  derived  their  being,  and  on  whom  they  depend  for 
all  things ;  that  is,  God.  This  is  usually  illustrated  by  this  si- 
militude. Suppose  we  were  cast  on  an  unknown  island,  and 
there  saw  houses  built,  but  no  men  to  inhabit  tliem,  should  we 
not  conclude  there  had  been  some  there  that  built  them  i  Could 
the  stones  and  timber  put  themselves  into  that  form  in  which 
they  are  ?  Or  could  the  beasts  of  the  field  build  them,  that  are 
without  understanding  ?  Or  M'hen  we  see  a  curious  piece  of 
workmanship,  as  a  watch,  or  a  clock,  perform  all  its  motions 
in  a  regular  way,  can  we  think  the  wheels  came  together  by 
chance  f  (e)  should  we  not  conclude  that  it  was  made  by  one 

u    t     r-    ■>  "     -T  :■■■■■■■". -  .    -T"' .-". —  .    I    ■    ■  I        .      s^ 

(tf )  **  In  crossing  a  heath,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot  against  a  t/onr,  ami  were  ask- 
ed now  the  stone  came  to  be  there,  1  might  possibly  answer,  that,  for  any  thing  I 
knew  to  the  contrar}*,  it  had  lain  tlicre  lor  ever;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  very 
easy  to  shew  the  ubsuixlity  of  tliis  answer.  But  suppose  I  liad  fimmd  a  'uatch  up- 
on tlie  ground,  and  it  sliould  be  enquired  how  the  watch  happened  to  be  in  thxt 
place,  1  should  hardly  think  of  the  answer  which  I  had  before  gi^Tn,  that,  fr.r  any 
thing  I  knew,  tlie  watch  might  have  always  been  tlicrc.  Yet,  why  should  not 
this  ansH'cr  serve  for  the  watch,  as  well  as  fortltc  stoned  Why  is  it  not  as  aUmis- 
Bii>le  in  the  second  case,  as  in  tlie  first  P  ¥ot  this  reason,  anid  for  no  other,  viz. 
that,  when  we  come  to  inspect  tlie  \k'alch,  we  (jerccive  (what  we  could  not  dia« 
cover  in  the  stone)  that  its  several  parts  .trc  framed,  and  put  together  for  a  pur- 
post%  e.  g.  that  they  arc  so  formed  and  adjusted  as  to  pnxluce  motion,  and  that 
motion  so  refulatccl  as  to  point  out  the  hour  of  the  da^ ;  that,  if  the  several  parts 
\iiu\  been  dii&renth-  sliapcd  from  viiat  they  are,  of  a  different  size  from  what  they 
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of  sufficient  skill  to  frame  and  put  them  together  in  that  order, 
and  give  motion  to  them  ?  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  thatfashion^ 


ut,  or  pUoed  after  any  other  nwiiner,  or  in  any  other  onler,  Ihun  that  in  which 
they  aE«  pbced,  either  no  motion  att  ^li  wouid  have  been  c:uri<xi  on  in  the  m»> 
ciune,  or  none  which  woulil  tiavc  answit* rt;d  the  u^e,  thai  is  now  serx-ed  b>  it.  To 
rrckoB  up  a  few  of  the  pLuneat  of  tJicjie  parts,  and  of  their  otficcs,  A\  ti'nding  t» 
one  result:  We  see  a  cylindrical  boT,  containing  n  coiUd  tri^'uc  ivpring,  uiud^ 
br  iu  eftdcavour  to  relax  itself,  turnn  ruund  the  box.  \Vc  next  observe  u  fUxiblc 
ciiain  (artificially  wrought  ibr  the  sake  of  iU:xi:re)  coirinunicaiing  the  aciiun  of 
the  spnngfrom  tlie  box  to  the  Auee.  We  then  hnd  a  series  of  wheels,  the  teeth 
of  vhich  catch  in,  and  apply  to,  each  otlu.T,  conducting  the  motion  fixm.  Uie  fii* 
■re  to  the  halanrf,  and  from  the  balance  to  tlie  pointer;  and  at  ihc  aann; :  ;X!^e,  by 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  wheeb,  so  regulating  that  motion,  as  to  icinuiiitte  in 
eoKBg  m  indt'X*  by  an  equable  and  measured  prugivssion,  to  pass  over  a  given 

Sx  jn  a  gjveii  time.  We  take  notice  that  tlie  wheels  an-  niude  of  briMs,  in  or- 
tokc«:p  them  from  rust;  the  springs  of  steel,  no  other  metal  being  so  cListic; 
that  orer  the  face  of  the  watch  there  is  placed  a  glass,  a  material  cniplo\  ed  in  no 
other  part  of  the  work,  but,  in  the  room  o(  which,  if  there  had  been  any  other  than 
aiTMupBtcBt  lubstance,  the ^ hour  could  not  be  seen  without  opcntii^  tJic  case. 
Thb  meduBusm  being  observed  (it  requires  indeed  an  examination  ofthe  instni- 
Bcnt,  and  perhaps  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  perceive  and  un- 
(kntand  it;  but  being  once,  as  we  have  said,  observed  and  understood,)  the  in- 
fcrnice,  wtt  thmk,  is  inevitable;  that  the  watch  must  have  had  a  msker;  that 
there  most  hscve  existed,  at  some  time,  and  at  some  place  or  other,  an  artifiecr, 
or  utificen  who  fonned  it  for  the  purpose  which  we  find  it  actually  to  answer; 
vho  comprehended  its  construction,  and  designed  its  use. 

L  Nor  would  it,  I  apprehend,  weaken  the  conclusion  that  ^t  had  never  seen  a 
vttck  made;  that  we  liad  never  known  an  artist  capable  of  making  one;  that  wc 
otfe  altogether  incapable  of  executing  such  a  piece  of  workmanship  ouraelvet, 
or  of  un£rstandin?  in  what  manner  it  was  performed:  all  this  being  no  move 
thsn  iriiat  is  true  of  some  exquisite  remains  of  some  ancient  art,  of  some  loot  arts, 
and,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  of  the  more  curious  productions  of  modftn 
■muiaetaic.  Does  one  man  in  a  million  know  how  oval  frames  are  turned }  ir- 
■oranoe  of  this  kind  exalts  our  opinion  of  the  unseen  and  unkno^in  artist's  skiO, 
if  he  be  imseen  and  unknown,  but  raises  no  doubts  in  our  minds  of  the  existence 
nd  igency  of  such  an  artist,  at  some  former  time,  and  in  some  place  or  oilier. 
Kor  can  I  perceive  that  it  varies  at  all,  the  inference,  whether  the  question  arise 
GQBCCiuJng  a  human  agent,  or  concerning  an  agent  of  a  diflerent  species,  or  an  agent 
pQssessinjg,  in  some  respects,  a  dificrent  nature. 

n.  Ketther,  secondly,  would  it  im-alidate  our  conclusion,  that  the  watch  some- 
times went  wrong,  or  that  it  seldom  went  exactly  right.  1^  purpose  of  the  ma- 
cfainezy,  the  design,  and  tlie  designer,  might  be  evident,  and  in  the  case  supposed 
would  be  evident,  in  whatever  way  we  accounted  for  the  irregularity  ofthe  movt- 
ment,  or  whether  we  could  account  for  it  or  not  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  ma- 
chine be  pericct,  in  onier  to  shew  with  what  dcsign  it  was  made:  still  less  neccs- 
nrf,  where  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  were  made  with  tiny  design  at  all. 

DL  Nor,  thirdly/  would  it  bring  any  uncertainty  into  the  itrgiinient,  if  there 
were  a  lew  parts  of  the  watch,  concerning  which  we  could  not  di-scovi-t,  or  had 
not  yet  discovered,  in  what  manner  tliev  conduced  to  the  generd  etfeci;  or  even 
some  ^uts,  concerning  which  we  could  not  a2»certain,  wlictlier  they  conduced  to 
that  eifect  in  aiiv  manner  whate%*er.  For,  as  to  the  fo'st  br^ich  of  the  case;  if, 
hy  the  loss,  or  clisorder,  or  decay  ofthe  parts  in  question,  the  movement  of  the 
vateh  were  found  in  fact  to  be  stopped,  or  disturbed  or  retarded,  no  d(Ail)t  would 
ivmain  in  our  minds  as  to  the  utility  or  intention  of  tliese  parts,  although  we 
should  be  unable  to  investigate  the  manner  acconling  to  whidi,  or  tlie  connection 
by  which,  the  ultimate  effect  depended  upon  their  uction  or  assist .mce:  ami  the 
more  complex  ia  the  machine,  the  more  likely  is  this  obscurity  to  arise.  Then, 
w  to  the  second  thing  supposed,  nsmelv,  that  there  were  parts  which  mi^t  he 

Yoi..  I.  *D 
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with  admiration,  Psal.  civ.  24.  0  Lord^  how  manifold  are  thy 
works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all!  When  we  see  let* 


nothing  in  dTcc^trd  bv  icnf;^thcning  ihe  scries.  Tliere  is  no  difTvrence  as  to  the 
point  ill  qtnestion,  (wliaievrr  iherc  nii^}  I)e  as  to  nuiny  pointb)  ))etwren  one  acriet 
mid  another;  betwetii  a  scries  which  is  6nite,  and  a  aeries  ^bich  iff  infinite.  A 
chuoi  composed  ot'un  inliDite  number  of  links,  can  no  more  support  itself^  than  » 
chain  coiu^xieed  of  a  finite  number  of  links.  And  of  this  we  are  aasured,  (thou^ 
We  nerei*  can  have  tried  the  experiment^  because,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
links,  from  ten  for  uistAnce  to  a  hundred,  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  &c.  ire 
make  not  the  smallest  approach,  we  observe  nCit  the  smallest  tendency,  towwda 
lelf-support.  Tiiere  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  {ytX.  there  may  be  a  great  dii^ 
Ib^ence  in  severed  respects)  between  a  cluiin  of  a  greater  or  less  kngth,  between 
one  chain  and  another,  between  one  that  is  finite  and  one  that  is  indefinite.  Thi« 
ver>'  mucli  resembles  thr  case  before  us.  The  machine,  which  we  are  inspectingB 
deniomitrates,  by  its  construction,  contrivance  and  design.  Contrivance  must  have 
bad  a  contriver ;  design,  a  designer ;  whether  the  machine  immediately  proceed- 
ed from  another  muchinc,  or  not  That  circumstance  alters  not  the  case.  That 
Other  machine  may,  in  like  manner,  have  proceeded  from  a  former  machine :  nor 
•  does  iliat  altej-  tlk*  case :  contrivance  must  ha%'e  h;«d  a  contriver.  That  former  one 
ffom  one  precc-din^  it :  no  alteration  still :  a  contriver  is  still  iiecessar)'.  No  ten- 
dene  v  :s  p?ix:eiveil,  no  a]^)roach  towards  a  diminution  of  this  necessity.  It  is  the 
fame  w  tn  uny  ;uid  every  succession  of  these  machines ;  a  succession  of  ten,  of  a 
hiondrtd,  of  a'thouMnd;  with  one  series  as  with  another ;  a  series  which  is  finite, 
at  witli  a  series  which  is  infinite.  In  whatever  other  resfiectk  they  may  differ,  in 
this  they  do  not.  In  all  e(;^uallv,  contrivance  and  design  are  unaccounted  for. 

The  question  is  not  simply.  How  came  the  first  watch  into  existence  ?  which 
onestion,  it  may  be  pretended,  is  done  away  by  supposing  the  series  of  watchoi 
xbxut  produced  irom  one  another  to  have  faiieen  infinite,  and  consequently  to  have 
had  no  such /(rtl,  for  which  it  was  necesbory  to  provide  a  cause.  This,  perhapa^ 
would  h:ive  been  nearly  the  state  of  the  question,  if  nothing  had  been  before  ua 
but  an  unorganized  umnechanised  substance,  without  mai^  or  indication  ot*  con- 
tmance.  It  miglit  be  difficult  to  shew  that  such  substance  could  not  have  existed 
finom  etemit}',  either  in  succession  (if  it  uere  possible,  which  I  think  it  is  not,  lor 
iipor^;anized  bodies  to  sprmg  from  one  another,^  or  by  individual  perpetuity.  But 
that  IS  not  the  question  now.  To  suppose  it  to  oe  so^  is  to  suppose  that  it  made 
no  difference  wnether  ve  had  found  a  watch  or  a  stone.  As  it  is,  the  roeta- 
phj^'sics  of  that  question  have  no  place ;  for,  in  the  watch  which  we  are  ex- 
9minin£[^ are aeen Orntrivunce, design ;  ai\end,  a  purpose;  means  for  the  end, 
adaptation  to  the  purpose.  And  the  question,  w^hich  irresistibly  presses  upon  our 
tkou^ts,  ia,  whence  this  contrivance  and  dcHign  ?  The  thing  required  ia  the  in- 
ttnding  mind,  the  adapting  hand,  the  inteliij^viKe  by  which  that  luoid  was  di- 
ncted.  This  question,  this  demand,  is  not  shaken  oft',  by  increasing  a  number  or 
fueoeaeion  of  substances,  destitute  of  thate  properties ;  nor  the  more,  by  mcitfas- 
ia^  that  number  to  infinity.  If  it  be  said,  that,  upon  tlie  supposition  of  one  watch 
hemg  produced  from  another  in  the  course  of  that  other's  movements,  and  by 
laeans  of  the  mechanism  within  it,  we  have  a  ca\ise  for  the  watc*h  in  my  liami, 
▼is.  the  watch  from  which  it  proceeded,  I  deny,  that  for  the  design,  the  contri- 
vance, tlu!  suitableness  of  means  to  an  end,  the  adaptation  of  instnuncnts  to  an 
uae  (all  which  we  discover  in  the  watch,)  we  have  any  ciuse  whatever.  It  i*  in 
T3un,  therefore  to  assign  a  series  of  such  causes,  or  to  alkge  that  a  series  msiy 
be  earned  back  to  infinity ;  for  1  do  not  admit  tliat  we  have  yet  any  cause  at  all 
of  the  phsenomena,  still  less  any  series  of  causes  either  finite  or  infinite.  Here  ia 
contrivance,  but  no  contriver ;  proofs  of  design,  but  no  designer. 

V.  Our  obsen'er  wouki  further  :dso  reflect,  that  the  maker  of  the  watch  be- 
fore him,  w:t8,  in  truth  and  reality,  the  maker  of  every  wiitch  produced  frrun  It ; 
there  lieing  no  difien^nce  (except  that  the  latter  manifests  a  more  exq\usJte  bkill) 
between  thie  making  of  another  watrJs  with  his  own  haiuls  b>-  tiic  ntediation  of 
filei^  laths,  chisels,  &c.  and  the  disposing,  fixing,  and  inserting,  of  these  inatru- 
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ttrs  put  togedier^  which  make  words  or  sentences,  and  these  a 
book^  containing  the  greatest  sense,  and  the  ideas  joined  togc  ther 
in  the  most  beautifiu  order,  should  we  not  conclude  that  some 
naoi  equal  to  tins  work,  had  put  them  together  r  Even  so  the 
wisdom  that  sUnes  forth  in  all  the  parts  of  the  creation,  proves 
diat  there  is  a  God«  This  appears^ 

In  the  exact  harmony  and  subserviency  of  one  part  oi  the 
creation  to  another,  Hos*  u.  21, 82.  /  xtnll  hear^  aatth  the  Lord; 
IrrnU  hear  the  Ataief^^  and  they  shall  hear  the  earths  And  the 
worth  shall  hear  the  cem^  and  the  wine^  and  the  oilj  and  they 
dull  hear  JezreA  One  part  of  this  frame  of  nature  ministefs 
to  another*  Thus  the  sun>  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  give  light 
to  die  worldv  which  would  be  no  better  than  a  cave  or  dun* 
geon  without  them ;  and  afford  life  and  influence  to  plants  and 
nees;  and  maintain  the  life  of  all  living  creatures.  The  clouds 
send  down  rain  that  moistens  the  earth,  and  makes  it  fruitful; 
and  this  is  not  poured  forth  by  whole  oceans  together,  but  by 
small  drops,  Job  zzsvi*  27.  He  maketh  small  the  drops  of  water; 
theff  pour  dawn  rain  accoriSng  to  the  vapour  thereof:  and  these 
are  not  perpetual,  for  that  would  tend  to  its  destruction*  The 
acMst  places  of  die  eardi,  and  the  sea  supply  the  clouds  with 
water^  that  they  may  have  a  sufficient  store  to  return  again  to 
it.  The  air  fans  and  refreshes  the  earth,  and  is  necessary  for 
die  growth  of  all  things,  and  the  maintaining  the  life  and  healdl 
of  those  that  dweU  therein*  This  subserviency  of  one  thing  to 
another  is  without  dieir  own  design  or  contrivance  ;  for  they 
are  not  endowed  with  understanding  or  will ;  neither  dodi  diis 
depend  on  die  will  of  the  creature.  The  sun  doth  not  enlighten 
or  nve  warmth  to  die  woiid,  or  the  clouds  or  air  refresh  the 
eaidi  at  our  pleasure ;  and  therefore  all  this  is  subject  to  the 
order  and  direction  of  one  who  is  the  God  of  nature,  who  com- 
mands the  sun,  and  it  shineth,  and  the  clouds  to  give  rain  at  his 


mcBtSy  or  of  oUierf  eouinkixt  to  them,  in  the  body  of'  the  watch  alrrady  miide,  in 
such  ai  nuumer,  as  to  nirai  a  new  wktch  in  the  course  of  the  fnovements  which  he 
had  given  to  the  old  one.  It  is  only  working  b^  one  set  of  tools,  instead  of  another. 
The  canchisiQn  which  the  firtt  examination  of  the  watch,  of  its  works,  con« 
structinn,  and  movement  sug^gested,  was,  that  it  must  have  had,  for  the  cati?;e  and 
avthor  of  that  construction,  an  artificer,  who  understood  its  mechanism,  and  de- 
signed its  use.  This  conclusion  is  invincible.  A  wecond  examination  presents  us 
with  a  new  discovery.  The  watch  is  found  in  the  course  of  its  mo\-ement  to  pro- 
duce another  watch'similar  to  itself:  and  not  only  so,  but  we  perceive  In  it  a  iys« 
tcm  of  organization,  separately  calculated  for  that  purpose.  What  effect  would 
tbii»  discovery  hsTc,  or  ouglit  it  to  have,  upon  our  former  inference  P  What,  as 
hath  aheady  been  said,  but  to  increase,  beyond  measure,  our  admiration  of  the 
ikill,  which  bad  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  such  a  machine  ?  Or  shall  it, 
instcMl  of  this,  all  at  once  turn  us  round  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  no 
art  or  skill  wluLtcrcr  has  been  concerned  in  the  business,  although  all  other  evi- 
dences of  art  and  ak'dl  remain  as  they  were,  and  this  last  and  supreme  piex:e  of 
art  be  now  added  to  the  rest  f  Can  this  be  maintained  without  absurdity  f  Tet 
tUt  is  athdsm.*'  Palst. 
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pleasure*  It  is  he  that  gave  the  regular  motion  to  the  heavenly 
bodies^)  and,  by  his  wisdom^  fixed  and  continues  the  various  sea- 
sons oi  the  year,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  han^est,  day 
and  night,  and  ever)*  thing  that  tends  to  the  bc;iuty  and  har- 
mony of  nature  ;  therefore  these  curious,  and  never-enough  to 
he  admired,  works,  plainly  declare  that  there  is  a  God.  This  is 
dcscriSfd  with  unparalleled  elegancy  of  style.  Job  xxxvii.  9, 
&c.  Out  of  the  south  comcth  the  -whirhvind;  and  cold  out  of  the 
north.  By  the  breath  of  God^  frost  is  ^ven;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  tuaters  is  straitened.  Also  by  ivatering  he  rvearieih  the 
thick  cloud;  he  scattcreth  his  bright  cloud*  Dost  thou  know  the- 
balannngs  of  the  clouds\  the  wondrous  works  of  him  which  is 
perfect  in  knarvledge  ?  How  thy  garments  are  xvarm  when  he 
ftiteteth  the  earth  by  the  south-ximd  f  (^) 

{g)  "  Tne  wt;rks  of  ii;itijre  want  only  to  be  contemplated.  Wlien  cnntemplsited, 
tlie3'  ha\'e  ercrr  tiiin};  in  th^-m  u'h.ch  can  astonish  by  their  greatness ;  for,  of  the 
▼Bst  scale  of  operation,  thiough  uhichour  discoveries  earn*  us,  at  one  end  we 
see  an  in  ellig^^nt  Pbwer  trr.Jigiii;;  planetary  system^),  fixing,  for  instance,  the  tra- 
jectory of  Saturn,  or  c^>n«;tniciing  a  ring  of  a  hundred  thousand  miles  diameter, 
to  surroiiml  h:s  body,  and  be  <(uspendcd  like  a  magnificent  arch  over  the  heads  of 
hia  inhabitants;  :uid,  at  the  other,  bending  a  hooked  tooth,  concertmg  and  pro- 
viding an  ;4ppn>priate  mechani5in,  for  the  clasping  unci  rcclaspinu^  of  the  filaments 
of  the  feather  of  a  tiunimmg-bird.  We  have  proof,  not  only  of  ootirthese  works 
proceeding  from  an  inteihgent  agent,  but  of  their  proceedmg  from  the  same 
;^ieni :  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  trace  an  identity  of  plan,  a  connexion  of  syt>' 
tem,  from  Satiuti  to  our  oM-n  globe ;  and  when  arrived  upc»n  our  own  globe,  we 
can,  in  the  second  place,  pur>:ue  the  connexion  througli  ail  Uie  orgimized,  espe- 
cially the  animatccT,  bodies,  which  it  supports.  We  can  observe  marks  of  a  com- 
mon relation,  as  well  to  one  another,  as  to  the  elements  of  which  their  hahitatioii 
is  comp(>8c<l.  Therefore  one  mind  hatli  planned,  or  at  least  hath  prescribed  a 
general  plan  for,  all  tlwrsc  pnxluctions.    One  being  has  been  concerned  in  all. 

Under  tliis  stiipendou.^  Being  we  live.  Our  h:ippincss,  our  existence,  is  in  his 
hands.  All  v.'e  expect  must  come  from  him.  Nor  ought  we  to  feel  our  situation 
insecure.  In  ever\'  nature,  and  in  every  portion  of  nature,  whicli  we  can  descry, 
we  find  attention  F)estow(;rl  upon  even  tJie  minutest  parts.  Tlie  hinges  in  the 
wings  of  an  earwig,  and  the  joints  of  its  antennz,  are  im  hi^y  wrought,  as  if  the 
Creator  had  had  nothing  clsc^  to  finish.  We  see  no  sig^  ot  dunmution  of  care  by 
multiplicity  of  objects,  or  of  distraction  of  thought  by  variety.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  fear  therefore,  ourbeinjr  foi-ffotten,  or  overlooked,  or  neglected. 

The  existence  iind  character  of  uie  Deity,  is,  in  ever}-  view,  tlic  most  interest- 
ing of  all  human  speculations.  In  none,  however,  is  it  more  so,  than  as  it  facili- 
tates ll»;  belief  of  the  fundamental  articles  o\'  liri'elation.  It  is  a  step  to  liave  it 
proved,  ih.it  there  must  be  something  In  the  world  more  than  what  we  see.  It 
IS  a  further  step  to  know,  that,  amongst  tlic  invisible  things  of  nature,  there 
muf;t  be  an  intelligent  min^l,  concerned  in  its  production,  order,  and  supporL 
These  points  being  assur^rd  to  us  by  X;;tural  Tlieolog}',  wc  may  well  leave  to  Re- 
velation tlie  disclmure  of  mwiy  pai-lieulurs,  which  our  reseurclies  camiot  reach, 
respecting  either  the  nature  of  this  Iking  as  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or 
his  chanictcr  and  designs  as  a  moral  gf  a  emor ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  more  fuU 
confirmation  of  other  particubrs,  of  which,  tlioug^  they  do  not  lie  altogetlier  be- 
ywKl  (Mir  rcas'Miingi  juid  our  probabilities,  the  certainty  is  b\  no  means  equal  to 
the  impoi-ti.nce.  The  tme  Thelst  will  be  the  first  to  listen  to  awy  credible  com- 
rounic.it  Jon  of  div:nc  knowledge.  Nothing  which  he  has  leanit  from  Natural 
Tibeolog)',  will  dimiiibh  ]iis  desire  of  further  instniction,  or  his  disposition  to  re- 
ceive it  with  humility  and  thankfulness.    He  wish^  for  light :  he  ngoices  iv 
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irister;  -die  silk-worm  in  providing  doatbing  for  man,  and  in 
being  transformed  into  various  shapes,  and  many  others  of 
sioaQer  sort  of  creatures,,  that  act  in  a  wonderful  way,  without 
the  exercise  of  reason  or  design,  these  all  prove  the  being  of 
God. 

3.  The  greater,  fiercer,  or  more  formidable  sort  of  living 
orcatnres,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  are  so  or<> 
dofed,  that  they  fly  from  man,  whom  they  could  easily  devour, 
and  avoid  those  cities  and  places  where  men  inhabit,  that  so  we 
may  dwell  safely.  They  are  not  chased  into  the  woods  by  us  s 
but  these  are  allotted,  as  the  places  of  their  residence  by  the 
Godof  naiore. 

4.  Those  living  creatures  that  are  most  useful  to  men,  and 
so  subject  to  them,  viz.  the  horse,  camel,  and  many  others^ 
tlttse  Imow  not  their  own  strength,  or  poiwer^  to  resist  or  rebel 
against  them ;  which  is  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom :  and  there 
ZK  many  other  instsinces  of  the  like  nature,  all  which  are  very 
strong  arguments  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  whose  glory 
aUnes  fbrdi  in  all  his  works. 

IL  From  the  structure  of  human  bodies,  in  which  respect 
vt  are  anid  to  be  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  this,  if  it 
be  abstractedly  considered  without  regard  to  die  fix^d  coun e  and 
birs  of  nature,  exceeds  the  power  and  skill  of  all  creatures,  and 
en  be  no  other  than  the  workmanship  of  a  God,  and  therefore 
is  a  demonstration  of  his  being  and  perfections*  No  man  ever 
pretended  to  pfive  a  specimen  of  his  skill  therein*  The  finest 
scatuariea  or  bmners,  who  have  imitated  or  given  a  picture,  or 
representation  of  human  bodies,  have  not  pretended  to  give  life 
or  motion  to  them;  herein  their  skill  i^  baffled.  The  wisest 
men  in  the  world  have  confessed  their  ignorance  of  the  way 
and  manner  of  the  formation  of  human  bodies  ;  how-  they  are 
framed  in  their  first  rudiments,  preserved  and  grow  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  womb,  and  how  they  are  increased,  nourished,  and 
Gontimied  in  their  health,  strength,  and  vigour  for  many  years^ 
This  has  made  the  inquiries  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  issue 
m  admiration :  herein  we  plainly  see  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  to  which  alone  it  is  owing. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  several  things  very 
wonderful  in  the  structure  of  humap  bodies,  which  farthcf 
evince  this  truth.    As, 

1.  The  organs  of  sense  and  speech. 

5.  The  circulation  of  the  bipod,  and  the  natural  heat  which 
is  preserved  Jbr  many  years  together,  of  which  there  is  no  in^ 
stance  but  in  living  creatures.  Even  fire  will  consume  and 
waste  itself  by  degrees,  and  all  things,  which  have  only  acquis 
red  heat,  will  soon  grow  cold ;  but  diie  natural  heat  of  the  body 
of  man  is  wescrred  in  it  as  long  as  life  is  continued. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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3.  The  continual  supply  of  animal  spirits,  and  their  subser- 
viency to  sense  and  motion,  (/i) 

4.  The  nerves,  which,  though  small  as  threads,  remain  un- 
broken, though  every  one  of  these  small  fibres  perfonhs  its  of- 
fice, and  tends  to  convey  strength  and  motion  to  the  body. 

5-  The  situation  of  the  parts  in  their  mosK  proper  place  ;  the 
internal  parts,  which  would  be  ruined  and  destroyed  if  expo- 
sed to  the  injuries  that  the  external  ones  are :  these  are  securefl 
in  proper  inclosures,  and  so  preserved,  Job  x.  11.  Tiiou  hast 
cloathed  me  with  skin  and  fleshy  and  hast  fenced  me  imth  bones 
and  sinews. 

6.  All  the  parts  of  the  body  are  so  disposed,  that  they  are 
fitted  for  their  respective  uses,  as  being  situate  in  those  places 
which  render  them  most  fit  to  perform  their  proper  actions. 

7.  The  differing  features  pf  different  bodies,  so  that  we 
scarce  see  persons  in  all  respects  alike,  is  wonderful,  and  the 
result  of  divine  wisdom  :  for  e^'en  this  is  necessary  for  society, 
and  our  performing  the  duties  we  owe  to  one  another. 

8.  The  union  of  this  body  with  the  soul,  which  is  a  spirit  of 
a  verv  different  nature,  can  never  be  sufficiendv  admired  or 
accounted  for ;  but  g^ves  us  occasion  herein  to  own  a  superior, 
infinitelv  wise  being.  Which  leads  us, 

III.  'To  consider  how  the  being  of  God^may  be  evinced  from 
the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man.  He  is  said,  Zech.  xii.  1.  To  have 
firmed  the  spirit  of  man  within  him.  And  hereby  his  power  and 
wisdom,  and  consequently  his  being,  is  declared.  For, 

1.  The  nature  of  a  spiritual  substance  is  much  less  known 
than  that  of  bodies ;  and  therefore  that  which  we  cannot  fully 
understand,  we  must  admire. 

If  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  is  visible  in  the  stnicture 
of  our  bodies,  it  is  much  more  so  in  die  formadon  of  our  souls ; 
and  since  we  cannot  fully  describe  what  they  are,  and  know 
little  of  them  but  bv  their  effects,  certainlv  we  covdd  not  form 
them ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  spirits* 

2.  The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul  are  various,  and 
very  extensive. 

ri.)  It  can  frame  ideas  of  things  superior  to  its  own  nature, 
and  can  employ  itself  in  contemplating  and  beholding  the  or- 
der, beauty,  and  connexion  of  all  those  things  in  the  world, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  a  book,  in  which  we  may  read  the  divine 
perfections,  and  improve  them  to  the  best  j)uqx)ses. 

*  (2.)  It  takes  in  the  vast  compass  of  things  past,  which  it  can 
reflect  on  and  remember,  with  satisfaction,  or  regrrt :  and  it  can 
look  forward  to  things  to  come,  which  it  can  expect,  and  accord- 
ingly conceive  pleasure  or  uneasiness  in  die  forethoughts  thereof. 

of  a  nervous  fluid,  or  uiimal  spirits,  is  genermlly  ubsndoned. 
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(3.)  .It  am  chuse  or  embrace  what  is  good,  or  fly  from  ai\d 
rtject  what  is  evil  and  hurtful  to  it.  * 

(4.)  It  is  capable  of  moral  government,  of  conducting  itself 
according  to  the  principles  of  reason,  and  certain  rules  enjoined 
it  for  the  attaining  the  highest  end. 

(5.)  It  is  capable  of  religion,  and  so  can  argue  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  give  him  the  glory  that  is  due  to  his  name,  and  be 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  him* 

(6.)  It  is  immortal,  and  therefore  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any 
creature ;  for  none  but  God  has  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the 
tfints  of  men ;  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the 
ipirit;  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  ofdeath^  Eccles.  viii*  8. 

ly*  From  the  nature  and  office  of  conscience,  which  is  that 
whereby  the  soid  takes  a  view  of  itself,  and  its  own  actions,  as 
good  or  evil ;  ai|4  considers  itself  as  under  a  law  to  a  superior 
being,  from  whom  it  expects  rewards  or  punishments ;  and  this 
evidently  "proves  a  God.     For,  ^ 

1.  Conscience  is  oftentimes  distressed  or  comforted  by  its 
reflection  on  those  actions,  which  no  man  on  earth  can  know : 
and  therefore  when  it  fears  punishment  for  those  crimes,  which 
come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  human  laws,  the  uneasiness 
that  it  finds  in  itself,  and  its  dread  of  punishment,  plainly  dis- 
covers that  it  is  apprehensive  of  a  divine  being,  who  has  been 
ofiended,  whose  wrath  and  resentment  it  fears.  All  the  en- 
deavours that  men  can  us^  to  bribe,  blind,  or  stupify  their  con- 
sciences, will  not  prevent  these  fears ;  but  the  sad  apprehension 
of  deserved  punishment,  from  one  whom  they  conceive  to  know 
all  things,  even  the  most  secret  crimes  committed,  this  makes 
persons  uneasy,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Whithersoever  they 
fly,  or  what  amusement  soever  they  betake  themselves  to,  con- 
science will  still  follow  them  with  its  accusations  and  dread  of 
divine  wrath :  The  xuicked  are  like  the  troubled sea^  whdn  it  can^ 
not  rest  J  Isa*  Ivii.  20.  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears;  in  pros- 
perity the  destroyer  shall  come  upon  him^  Job  xv.  21.  Terrors 
take  hold  of  him  as  waters^  a  tempest  stealeth  him  away  in  the 
night.  The  east-wind  carrieth  him  away^  and  he  departeth ; 
and  as  a  storm  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place.  For  God  shall  cast 
upon  him^  and  not  spare;  he  would  fain  fiee  out  of  his  handy  Job 
xxvii.  20,  21,  22.  The  wicked  fee  when  no  man  pursueth^ 
Prov.  xxviii.  1. 

And  this  is  universal,  there  are  none  but  are,  some  time  or 
other,  liable  to  these  fears,  arising  from  self-reflection,  and  the 
dictates  of  conscience  ;  the  most  advanced  circumstances  in  the 
world  will  not  fortify  against,  or  deliver  from  tliem,  Acts  xxiv. 
25.  As  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness^  temperance^  and  judg- 
ment to  come  J  Felix  trembled.  Even  Pharaoh  himself,  the  most 
hard-hearted  sinner  in  the  world,  who  would  fain  have  forced 
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a  belief  tipte  himself  that  there  is  lio  God,  and  boldly  said,  ItOi^ 
is  the  Lordj  that  I  should  obey  htnrf  yet  he  could  not  ward  off 
the  convictioii  that.dicr^  is  a  God,  which  his  own  conscience 
suggested*  Hierefore  he  was  forced  to  say,  Exod*  ix*  S7«  / 
have  sinned  this  tima  the  Lord  is  rig'hteous^  and  I  and  my  peO' 
pk  are  wicked.  And  indeed  all  die  pleasures  that  any  can  take 
n  the  world,  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  most  luxurious 
way  of  living,  cannot  prevent  .their  trembling,  when  conscience 
suggests  some  diings  terrible  to  them  (or  their  sins.  Thns  Bel-* 
shazzar,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  jollity  and  dri^dng  wine^ 
having  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  when  he 
saw  the  iinger  of  a  man^s  hand  upon  die  waU,  it  is  said,  Dib*  t'.^ 
.  6*  The  king^s  countenance  was  changed^  and  his  tkcughts  trou- 
bled him;  so  thai  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  9us 
knees  smote  one  against  another. 

Thus  concerning  those  dictates  of  conscience,  which  make 
men  very  uneasy,  whereby  wicked  men  are  forced  to  own  that 
there  is  a  God,  whether  diey  will  or  no ;  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  good  men,  as  having  frequently  such  serenity  of  mind 
and  peace  of  conscience,  as  affordssthem  farther  matter  of  con-* 
tiction  concerning  this  truth.  It  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  that 
tbey  enjoy,  who  have  the  light  of  scrmture  revelation,  and  so  iC 
might  have  been  considered  under  a  loilowing  head ;  but  since 
it  is  opposed  to  what  was  but  now  brought,  as  a  proof  of  the 
beifig  of  a  God,  we  may  here  observe,  that  some  have  that 
composure  of  mind,  in  believing  and  walking  closely  with  God, 
as  tends  to  confirin  diem  yet  more  in  this  truth.     For, 

(1.)  This  ccMnposure  of  mind  abides  under  aH  the  tvonbles 
and  disappointments  they  meet  with  in  die  world :  those  diings 
which  tend  to  disturb  die  peace  <^  other  men,  do  not  so  mum 
affect  them ;  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings;  his  heart  is 
fxed^  trusting  in  the  Lord^  PsaL  cxii.  7.  And  as  this  peace 
abides  under  all  die  troubles  of  life,  so  it  does  not  leave  tfaem^ 
Vut  is  sometimes  more  abtmdaiit,  when  diey  draw  nigh  to  deatfa.r 

(2.)  It  is  a  regular  and  orderly  peace  that  they  have,  accom-' 
panied  with  grace,  so  that  conscience  is  most  quiet  when  the 
soul  is  most  hol5'' »  which  shews  that  there  is  a  hand  of  Ood  m 
working  or  speaking  this  peace,  as  designing  thereby  to  encou'^ 
9rage  and  own  that  grace  which  he  has  wrought  in  them ;  Rom.r 
X.  13.  thus  the  God  of  hope  is  said  to  fill  us  with  all  joy  and 
peace  i?i  believing. 

(3.)  Let  them  labour  never  so  much  after  it,  they  can  never 
attaiii  this  peace,  without  a  divine  intirtiation,  qt  God^s  speak* 
ing  peace:  to  tbeir  souls  j  therefore  when  he  is  pleased,  for  wise 
ends,  to  withdraw  from  them,  they  are  destitute  of  it ;  so  4liat 
God  is  hereby  knorni  by  his  works,  or  by  those  influences  si 
ly  whereby  he  gives  peace  to  conscieacc^ 
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V.  Tbei)eiiigof  aGod  appears  from  those  vast  and  bouod- 
le»  deairea,  vluch  are  implanted  in  the  soul ;  so  that  k  can  take 
up  its  rest,  and  meet  with  full  satisfaction!  in  nothing  short  of  a 
boosr  of  infiniteperfection :  therefore  there  is  such  an  one, 
irfiidi  is  God.    Tnis  will  farther  appear  if  we  consider, 

1.  We  find,  bjr  experience,  that  though  the  soul,  at  present, 
be  enlBrtained,  and  meets  with  some  satisfaction  in  creature* 
cqeTments,  yet  it  still  craves  and  desires  more,  of  what  kind 
soever  .diejr  be;  and  the  reason  is,  because  they  are  not  -com- 
aeosurate  to  its  deaires ;  The  eye  w  not  satisfied  with  seeeag^j 
wotr  the  ear  with  'iiewrmg^  Eccles.  i.  6.  That  uMch  is  wanting 
cannot  be  numbered^  ver.  15. 

£•  We  csmiot  rariontily  suppose  that  such  boundless  desires 
ihoiild  be  inmlanted  in  the  soul,  and  yet  that  there  should  be 
Bodiing  sufficient  to  satisfy  them ;  for  then  the  most  excellent 
creature  in  dus  iower  world  would  be,  in  some  respects,  more 
■uscrable  thui  other  creatures  of  a  lower  order,  which  obtain 
their  iil*ir*at*^  desire.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  q>eaking  of  the  brute 
creatures,  says,  Psal.  civ.  28.  They  arejilledtmth  good;  that  is, 
diey  liave-all  that  they  crave.    Therefore, 

8.  There  must  be  one  that  is  infinitely  good,  who  can  satisfy 
dttse  desires,  considered  in  their  utmost  extent;  andti^at  is 
God,  the  Coontain  of  all  blessedness. 

VL  The  being  of  a  God  may  be  farther  evinced,  from  the 
consent  of  all  nations  to  this  truth.  Now  that  which  all  man- 
Idnd  agrees  in,  must  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  that 
which  is  ao,  is  evident  from  the  light  of  nature.  It  is  true, 
there  are  mrifay  who  have  dius  kncrwn  God^  who  have  not  wor- 
shipped  and  gloried  him  as  God;  but  have  been  vain  in  their 
imaginationAy  and  have  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie^  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator^  .as 
(be  apostle  .says,  Rom.  i.  21,  25.  But  it  doth  not  follow  from 
beace,  that  the  heathen,  who  were  guilty  of  idolatry,  had  no 
notion  of  a  God  in  general,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  that  diere 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  suggests,  that  they 
nug^  to  worship  some  divine  being,  whom  they  could  not,  b}^ 
ibe  li^it  of  nature,  sufficiendy  know,  and  therefore  they  did  ' 
service  to  dK>se  who  were  by  nature  no  gods ;  however,  this 
proves  that  they  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  some  ideas  of  a 
God,  which  ^^^i^fore  are  common  to  all  mankind.  Now  tliat 
all  nations  have  had  some  discerning  that  there  is  a  God,  ap- 


1.  From  the  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  all  ancient  history ; 
which  sufficiently  discovers  that  men,  in  all  ages,  have  owned 
and  worahipped  something  tiiatlhey  called  a  God,  though  they 
knirw  not  the  .true  God. 

2.  The  heathen  themselves,  as  may  easily  be  understood 
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from  their'own  writings,  reckoned  atheism  a  detestable  crime, 
for  this  reason,  because  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature ;  and 
therefore  some  of  them  have  asserted,  that  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  so  barbarous,  and  void  of  rea^n,  as  to  have  no  notion 
of  a  God. 

3.  We  may  consider  also,  that  no  changes  in  the  world,  or  in 
the  circumstances  of  men,  have  wholly  erased  this  principle : 
whatever  changes  there  have  been  in  the  external  modes  of  wor* 
ship,  or  in  those  things  which  have  been  received  by  tradition, 
iftiil  this  principle  has  remained  unalterable,  that  there  is  a  God. 
Therefore  the  being  of  a  God  may  be  proved  by  the  consent  of 
all  nations. 

Object.  1.  But  it  is  objected  to  this,  that  there  have  been 
some  speculative  atheists  in  the  world.  Hidtory  gives  us  an 
account  of  this ;  and  we  arc  informed,  that  there  are  some  whole 
countries  in  Africa  and  America,  where  there  is  no  worship, 
and,  as  to  what  appears  to  us,  no  notion  of  a  God.  Therefore 
the  being  of  a  God  c^mnot  be  proved  by  the  consent.of  all  na* 
tions.  ' 

Answ.  1.  As  to  the  first  branch  of  this  objection,  that  there 
have  been  some  speculative  atheists  in  the  world ;  it  is  true, 
history  furnishes  us  with  instances  of  persons  who  have  been 
deemed  so,  yet  their  number  has  been  very  inconsiderable ;  80 
that  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is  not 
some  way  or  other,  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  man. '  M ig^t 
it  not  as  well  be  said,  that,  because  some  few  are  bom  idiots, 
therefore  reason  is  not  natural  to  man,  or  universal  ?  And  it 
may  be  farther  observed,  that  they  who  are  branded  with  the 
character  of  atheists  in  ancient  history,  or  such  as  appear  to  be 
atheists  in  our  day  by  their  conversation,  are  rather  practical 
atheists  than  speculative.  We  do  not  deny,  that  many  in  all 
•'ages  have,  and  now  do,  assert,  and  pretend  to  prove,  that  there 
is  no  God ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  discover,  at  some  times,  such 
fear  and  distress  of  conscience,  as  is  sufficient  to  disprove  what 
they  pretend  to  defend  by  arguments. 

2.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  ^the  objection,  that  there  arc 
some  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  people  seem  to  be  so  stupid, 
as  not  to  own  or  worship  a  God ;  this  is  hard  to  be  proved ; 
neither  have  any,  that  have  asserted  it,  had  that  familiarity 
with  them,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  their  sentiments  arc 
about  this  matter.  ^ 

But  suppose  it  were  true  in  fact,  that  some  nations  have  no 
notion  of  a  God  or  religion,  nothing  could  be  argued  from  it, 
but  that  such  nations  are  barbarous  and  brutish,  and  though 
they  have  the  principle  of  reason,  do  not  act  like  reasonable 
creatures ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose  to  assert,  that  all 
men,  acting  like  reasonable  creatures,  or  who  argue  bom  those 
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pnnciples  of  reason,  that  they  are  born  with,  may  from  thence 
omclude  that  there  js  a  God. 

Object*  2.  It  is  farther  objected  by  adieists  against  the  being 
of  God,  and  indeed  against  all  rehgion,  which  is  lounvled  there- 
on, that  both  one  and  the  other  took  its  rise  from  humcui  policy, 
diat  hereby  the  world,  being  amused  with  such-like  saccula- 
tions, might  be  restrained  from  those  irregidarities,  which  were 
iDConaistept  with  the  well-being  of  civil  government ;  and  that 
dus  was  readily  received,  and  propagat«;d  by  tradition,  and  so 
hy  an  implicit  raith  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  anodier, 
among  those  who  enquired  not  into  the  reason  of  what  they 
believed;  and  that  all  this  was  supported  by  fear,  which  fixed 
their  belief  in  this  matter :  so  that  numan  policy  invented,  tra- 
dition propagated,  and  fear  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  what 
we  call  the  natural  ideas  of  God  and  religion. 

Jntw.  This  is  a  vile  insinuation,  but  much  in  the  mouths  of 
atheists,  without  any  shadow  of  reason,  or  attempt  to  prove  it ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  easily  disproved.    Therefore, 

1.  It  ]q>pear8  that  the  notices  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
arc  not  in  me  least  founded  in  i^tate  policy,  as  a  trick  of  men,  to 
keep  in>  some  religion  in  the  world,  as  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port ol  civil  government.    For, 

If  the  notion  of  a  God,  and  religion  consequential  hereon, 
were  a  contrivance  of  human  policy,  it  would  follow, 

(1.)  That  it  must  be  either  the  invention  of  one  single  man, 
or  else  it  was  the  result  of  the  contrivance  of  many  convened 
together  in  a  joint  assembly  of  men,  in  confederacy,  to  impose 
on  the  world* 

If  it  was  the  invention  of  one  man,  who  was  he  ?  when  and 
where  did  he  live  ?  What  history  gives  the  least  account  of 
him  ?  or  when  was  the  world  without  all  knowledge  of  a  deity, 
and  some  religion,  that  we  may  know,  at  least,  in  what  age  this 
notion  first  sprang  up,  or  was  contrived  ?  Or  could  the  contri- 
vance of  one  man  be  so  universally  complied  with,  and  yet  none 
pretend  to  know  who  he  was,  or  when  he  lived  f  And  if  it  was 
the  contrivance  of  a  number  of  men  convened  together,  how 
was  this  possible,  and  yet  the  thine  not  be  discovered  I  or  how 
could  the  princes  of  the  earth,  who  were  at  the  head  of  this 
contrivance,  have  mutual  intelligence,  or  be  convened  together  ? 
By  whose  authority  did  they  meet  ?  or  what  was  the  occasion 
thereof? 

(2*}  It  is  morally  inipossible,  that  such  a  piece  of  state  policy 
should  be  made  use  of  to  deceive  the  world,  and  universally 
take  place,  and  yet  none  in  any  age  ever  discover  the  impos- 
ture. The  world  could  never  be  so  imposed  on,  and  yet  not 
know  by  whom ;  the  plot  would  certainly  have  been  confessed 
by  sonie  who  were  in  the  secret. 
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(3.)  If  human  policy  had  first  invented  this  notion,  ceitainljr 
the  princes  and  g^cat  men  of  the  world,  who  had  a  hand  in  it, 
would  have  excnnpted  themselves  from  any  obligadon  to  own  a 
God,  or  any  fonn  of  worship,  whereby  they  acknowledge  bim 
their  superior ;  for  imjx>stors  generally  design  to  beguile  others^ 
but  to  exempt  themseh-es  from  what  tbey  bind  them  to.  If  any 
of  the  princes,  or  great  men  of  the  worid,  had  invented  this 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  to  be  worstupped, 
their  pride  would  have  l«'d  diem  to  persuade  the  world  that  they 
were  gods  themselves,  and  ought  to  be  worshipped;  they  would 
never  have  included  themselves  in  the  obligation  to  own  a  sub- 
iection  to  God,  if  the  notion  of  a  God  had,  for  political  cndS) 
been  invented  by  them. 

(4.)  If  the  belief  of  a  God  was  invented  by  human  policy,, 
how  came  it  to  be  universally  received  by  the  world  I  It  in 
certain,  that  it  was  not  TOt>pagated  by  persecution;  for  though 
tliere  has  been  persecution  to  inforce  particular  modes  of  wor- 
shi|),  yet  there  never  was  any  such  mediod  used  to  inforce  the 
belief  of  a  God,  for  that  took  place  without  any  need  thereof,  it 
being  instamped  on  the  nature  of  man. 

If  therefore  it  was  not  propagated  by  force,  neither  was  the 
belief  of  a  C^-od  spread  through  the  world  by  fraud,  what  are 
those  arts  which  are  pretended  to  have  been  used  to  propagate 
it  ?  It  took  its  rise,  say  they,  from  human  policy ;  but  the  po- 
liticians not  kno^vn,  nor  the  arts  they  used  to  persuade  the 
world  that  there  is  a  God  found  out.  How  unreasonable  there* 
fore  is  this  objection,  or  rather  cavil,  andnst  a  deity,  when  the 
atheists  pretend  that  it  was  the  result  ofhmnan  policy ! 

2.  It  appears  that  the  belief  of  a  God  was  not  propagated  in 
the  world  merely  by  tradition,  and  so  received  by  implicit  faith. 
For, 

(i.)  Those  notions  that  have  been  received  with  implicit 
faith  by  tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  not  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  by  reason  ;  but  the  belief  of  a  God  in 
founded  on  the  highest  reason ;  so  that  if  no  one  in  the  world 
believed  it  besides  myself,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it,  or  else 
must  no  longer  lay  claim  to  that  reason  which  b  natural  to 
mankind,  and  should  rather  shew  myself  a  brute  than  a  man. 

(2.)  No  schemes  of  religion,  that  were  propagated  merely  by 
tradition,  have  been  universally  received ;  for  tradition  respects 
particular  nations,  or  a  particular  set  of  men,  who  have  propa- 
gated them.  But  as  has  been  before  considered  the  belief  of  a 
God  has  universally  prevailed.  Moreover,  if  the  belief  of « 
God  was  thus  spread  by  tradition  through  the  world,  why  was 
not  the  mode  of  worship  setdcd,  that  so  there  might  be  but  one 
religion  in  the  world  ?  The  reason  is,  because  their  respective 
modes  of  worship  were  received,  by  the  heathen,  by  tradition  ? 
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vbercas  the  belief  of  a  God  was  not  so,  but  is  rooted  in  the  na- 
ture of  man* 

(3.)  Whatever  has  been  received  only  by  tradition,  has  not 
condmied  in  the  world  in  all  the  turns,  changes,  and  overthrow 
of  parucular  nations,  that  received  it ;  but  the  belief  of  a  God 
his  continued  in  the  worid  diroughout  all  the  ages  and  changes 
dicnof :  therefore  it  is  not  founded  in  tradition,  but  by  the  light 
of  nature. 

3.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  belief  of  a  God  could  not 
take  its  first  rise  merely  from  fear  of  punishment,  which  men 
opccted  would  be  inflicted  by  him,  though  that  be  a  strong  ar- 
gument to  establish  us  in  the  belief  thereof.  For, 

(1.)  A  liableness  to  punishment  for  crimes  committed,  sup- 
poses that  there  is  a  God,  who  is  offended  by  sin,  and  from 
whom  punishment  is  expected.  Therefore  as  the  effect  canq^t 
grre  bemg  to  the  cause,  so  fear  could  not  be  the  first  ground 
and  reaflOD  of  the  belief  of  a  God.  But, 

^2.)  The  principal  idea  which  mankind  has  of  God,  and  that 
which  is  most  natural  to  us,  is,  that  of  an  infinitely  amiable 
object,  and  so  we  conceive  of  him,  as  a  being  of  infinite  good- 
ness, 1  John  iv.  8.  God  is  love*  Thus  we  conceive  of  him,  as  the 
qning  of  all  we  enjoy  and  hope  for ;  and  as  for  fear,  that  is 
oidy  what  arises  in  the  breasts  of  wicked  men,  and  is  founded 
m'the  secondary  ideas  we  have  of  him ;  to  wit,  as  taking  ven- 
geance, supposing  he  is  offended.  But  they  who  do  not  ofiend 
him  art  not  afraid  of  his  vengeance  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
worst  of  men  are  not  to  be  our  rule  in  judging  concerning  the 
being  of  a  God.  If  these  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  only  be- 
cause ihej  fear  him,  others  believe  him  to  be  the  fountain  of  all 
blessedness,  and  as  such  they  love  him  :  therefore  the  ideas 
that  men  have  of  the  being  of  a  God,  did  not  arise  from  fear. 

VII.  The  being  of  a  God,  maybe  proved  from  the  works  of 
uovidence,  whereby  the  world  is  governed,  as  well  as  preserved 
oom- returning  to  its  first  nothing.  It  is  that  which  supplies  all 
creatures  with  those  things  that  dieir  respective  natures  or  ne- 
cessities require  :  creatures  could  no  more  provide  for  them- 
aehres  than  mey  could  make  themselves  ;  therefore  he  that  pro* 
\ides  all  things  for  them  is  God.  All  finite  beings  have  tneir 
Rspective  wants,  whether  they  are  sensible  thereof  or  no  ;  and 
he  must  be  all-sufficient  that  can  fill  or  supply  the  necessities  of 
tD  things,  and  such  an  one  is  God. 

Thus  the  Psalqiist  speaks  of  this  God,  as  supplying  the  ne- 
corities  of  betists  and  creeping  thv\^s  ;  who  are  said,  to  wait 
upon  hinij  that  he  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due  seasoriy  Psal. 
civ.  25,  3r.  PsaL  cxlv.  15, 16. 

In  considering  the  providence  of  God,  whereby  his  being  is 
evinced,  we  may  observe,  ^ 

Vol.  L  F 
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1.  The  extraordinar}'  dispensations  tlicreof,  wlicu  things 
happen  contrary  to  the  common  course,  and  fixed  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  when  miracles  have  been  wrought*  These  are  undeni- 
able proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God  ;  for  herein  a  check  or  stop 
is  put  to  the  course  of  nature,  the  fixed  order  or  laws  thereof 
controuled  or  inverted ;  and  this  none  can  do  but  he  who  is  the 
God  and  author  thereof.  To  deny  that  miracles  have  been 
wrought,  is  little  l>etter  than  scepticism ;  since  it  hath  been 
proved,  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimony,  contained  not 
only  in  scripture,  but  in  other  writings,  and  is  confessed,  even 
by  those  who  deny  the  principal  tilings  designed  to  be  confirm- 
ed thereby.  It  is  true,  they  were  never  wrought  with  an  imme- 
diate design  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  since  that  is  sufficient- 
ly demonstrated  widiout  them  ;  but  in  as  much  as  they  have 
been  wrought  witli  other  views,  the  being  of  a  God,  whose  im- 
mediate power  has  been  exerted  therein,  appears  beyond  all 
contradiction. 

2«  This  may  be  proved  from  the  common  dispensations  of 
providence,  which  we  daily  behold  and  experience  in  the  world. 

These  we  call  common,  because  they  contain  nothing  mi- 
raculous, or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  :  they  are  indeed 
wonderful,  and  have  in  them  the  traces  and  footsteps  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  sovereignty,  and  therefore  prove  that  there  b  a 
God.  For, 

(1.)  It  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  that  so  many 
tilings  should  befal  us,  or  others  in  the  world,  that  are  altoge- 
ther unlooked  for.  Thus  one  is  cast  down,  and  a  blast  thrown 
on  all  his  endeavours,  and  another  raised  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion, PsaL  Ixxv.  6,  T»  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  easty 
nor  from  the  west^  nor  from  the  south.  But  Goats  the  judge  ; 
he  putteth  down  one^  and  setteth  up  another. 

(2.)  The  wisest  and  best  concerted  schemes  of  men  are  of- 
ten baflied,  and  brought  to  nought,  by  some  unexpected  occur- 
rence of  providence,  which  argues  a  divine  controul,  as  God 
says,  1  Cor.  i.  19.  /  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wtse^  and^ 
will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  And 
who  is  it  that  can  turn  the  counsels  ot  men  into  foolishness  ; 
but  an  infinitely  wise  CkkI  ? 

VIII.  The  Dcing  of  a  God  may  be  proved  by  the  foretelling 
future  events,  which  have  come  to  pass  accordingly.  For, 

1.  No  creature  can,  by  his  own  wisdom  or  sagacity,  foretel 
future  contingent  events  "vvith  a  certain  peremptor\'  and  infalli- 
ble knowledge,  and  not  by  mere  conjecture,  Isa.  xfi.  24.  Shew 
the  thiAgs  that  are  to  come  hereafter ^  that  we  may  know  that  ye 
are  gods.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  our  knowledge 
reaches  no  farther  than  to  see  effects,  and  judge  of  them  in  and 
by  their  causes.    Thus  wc  may  easily  foretel  that  nccessar}* 
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causes  iviU  prcxluce  those  effects  that  are  agreeable  to  their  na« 
tare  :  but  "when  the  effect  is  not  necessar}^  but  contingent,  or 
purely  aibitrar\%  then  we  have  nothing  to  judge  by,  and  there- 
fore cannot  come  to  the  knowledge  of  things  future,  without 
n  intimation  given  us  thereof,  by  him  who  CMrders  and  disposes 
of  all  things,  and  that  is  God  :  and  therefore  to  foretcl  things  to 
come  in  this  sense,  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  being  of  God. 

2«  That  there  4iave  been  such  predictions,  and  tnat  the  things 
foretold  have  come  to  pass  accordingly,  is  very  obvious  from 
scripture  :  and  if  it  be  highly  rcason^le  to  believe  that  which 
is  so  well  atteAed,  as  scripture  is,  we  are  bound  from  hence  tu 
conclude  that  there  is  a  God. 

But  since  we  are  arguing,  at  present,  with  those  who  deny  a 
God,  and  consequently  all  scnpture-revelation,  we  will  only 
suppose  that  they  whom  we  contend  with  will  allow  that  some 
contingent  events  have  been  foretold  ;  and  then  it  will  follow, 
dm  this  could  be  done  no  other  way,  but  by  some  intimation 
from  one  that  is  omniscient,  and  that  is  God. 

IX.  The  being  of  a  God  appears  from  his  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  all  living.     Here  let  us  consider, 

i.  That  there  is  a  natural  instinct  in  all  creatures,  to  take  cnre 
of  and  provide  for  their  voimg,  before  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ving for  themselves,  l^his  is  not  only  observable  in  mankind, 
as  the  prophet  says,  Isa.  xlix.  15.  Can  a  xvoman  forget  her 
mcking  child?  but  also  in  the  lower  sort  of  creatures;  and 
among  them  in  those  who  are  naturally  uiost  fierce  and  savage, 
cvi-n  they  provide  for  their  younp;  with  extraordinary  diligence, 
uod  sometimes  neglect,  and  almost  starve,  themselves  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  and  sometimes  endanger  their  own  lives  to  de- 
fend them. 

2.  They  bring  forth  their  young  at  die  most  convenient  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  the  grasja  begins  to  spring  to  supply  them 
with  food,  and  when  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  get  a  livelihcy»d 
by  picking  up  the  seed  that  is  sown,  and  not  covered  by  the 
earth,  and  when  the  trees  begin  to  put  forth  their  fruits  to  sup* 
ply  and  feed  them. 

3.  WTien  they  bring  forth  their  young,  there  is  a  providence 
that  provides  the  brcjist,  the  paps,  the  udder  replenished  with 
milk  to  feed  them  \  and  there  is  a  natural  instinct  in  their 
young,  without  instruction,  to  desire  to  receive  their  nourish- 
ment that  way. 

4.  Providence  has  furnished  many  of  the  beasts  of  the  fields 
with  weapons  for  their  defence,  and  has  given  others  a  natinal 
«wiftness  to  fly  from  danger,  and  has  provided  holes  and  cu- 
vems  in  the  earth  to  secure  them  from  those  that  pursue  ihtrn* 
And  this  cannot  be  the  effect  of  mere  cljaiire,  but  it  is  an  ♦n  iv 
^eot  proof  of  the  being  of  a  GocJ, 
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« 

they  are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors*  As  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh  :  so^  0  Lord^  when  thou  crwoAestj  thou  shalt  despise  their 
image  ;  which  is  a  very  beautiful  expression,  representing  all 
their  lu^iness  as  imaginary,  a  vain  dream,  and  such  as  is  wor- 
thy to  be  contemned :  but  as  for  the  righteous,  he  represents 
them  as  under  the  special  protection  and  guidance  of  God  here, 
and  at  last  received  to  glory,  and  there  enjoying  him  as  their 
everlasting  portion. 

'  Having  considered  how  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  works  of 
God  prove  his  being,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew  how  this  appears 
firom  scripture,  as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer,  that  the  word 
and  Spirit  only  do  sufficiently  and  effectually  reveal  him  imtb 
men  tor  their  salvation.  The  arguments  hitherto  laid  down  are 
directed  more  especially  to  those  who  are  not  convinced  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  consequently  deny  the  divine  original  of 
scripture :  but  this  argument  supposes  a  conviction  of  both ;  but 
yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  unnecessary,  in  as  much  as  we  are 
oftentimes  exposed  to  many  temptations,  which  tend  to  stagger 
our  faith ;  so  that  though  we  may  not  peremptorily  deny  tnat 
there  is  a  God,  yet  we  may  desire  some  additional  evidence  of 
his  being  and  perfections,  beyond  what  the  light  of  nature  af- 
fords ;  and  this  we  have  in  scripture.  Herein  the  glory  of  God 
shines  forth  with  the  greatest  lustre,  and  we  have  an  account  of 
works  more  glorious  than  those  of  nature,  included  in  the  way 
of  salvation  by  a  Mediator.  The  light  of  nature,  indeed,  proves 
that  there  is  a  God ;  but  the  word  of  God  discovers  him  to  us 
as  a  reconciled  God  and  Father  to  all  who  believe,  and  is  also 
attended  with  those  internal  convictions  and  evidences  of  diis 
truth,  which  are  the  peculiar  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit ;  and  therefore  it  is  well  observed,  that  this  knowledge  only 
is  sufficient  and  effectual  to  salvation ;  which  leads  us  to  con* 
sider  the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  to  answer  this  end. 
The  knowledge  of  God,  that  may  be  attained  thereby,  is  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  restrain  our  corrupt  passions, 
and  it  is  conducive  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  civil  societies  : 
it  affords  some  conviction  of  sin,  and,  in  some  respects,  leaves 
men  without  excuse,  and  renders  their  condemnation  less  ag- 
gravated than  that  of  those  who  sin  against  gospel  light ;  but 
yet  it  is  insufficient  to  salvation,  since  it  is  a  truth  of  universal 
extent,  that  there  is  salvation  in  no  other^  but  in  Christy  Acts 
iv.  12.  and  that  it  is  life  eternal  to  inorv  not  only  the  true  Gody 
but  yesus  Christy  whom  he  hath  senty  John  xvii.  3.  and  this  can- 
not be  known  by  the  light  of  native,  but  by  divine  revelation ; 
which  leads  us  to  consider  in  what  respect  the  knowledge  of 
God,  as  it  is  contained  in  and  derived  from  scripture,  is  suffi- 
cient to  salvation. 
HfM|M|P  ^^  assert  the  sufficiency  thereof,  exclusive  of  th<£ 
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a'tda  of  divine  grace,  so  as  to  oppose  the  word  to  the  Spirit : 
dierefore  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  that  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
Cod  alone  can  reveal  him  to  men  sufficiendy  to  their  salvation. 
The  word  is  a  sufficient  rule,  so  that  we  need  no  other  to  be  a 
standard  of  our  faith,  and  to  direct  us  ui  the  way  to  eternal  life ; 
but  it  is  the  Spirit  that  enables  us  to  regard^  understand,  and 
apply  this  rule,  and  to  walk  according  to  it :  these  two  arc  not 
to  be  separated ;  the  Spirit  doth  not  save  any^  without  the 
vurd,  (a)  and  the  word  is  not  effectual  to  salvation,  unless  made 
bo  by  the  Spirit. 

That  nothing  short  of  scripture-revdation  is  sufficient  to  sal- 
vation, will  appear,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  natural  knowledge 
we  have  of  GocL  For, 

1.  Though  the  light  of  nature  shews  us  that  there  is  a  God^ 
it  doth  not  fully  display  his  perfections,  so  as  they  are  mani- 
fested in  scripture,  wherein  God  is  beheld  in  the  face  of  Christ* 

2.  Neither  doth  it  discover  any  thing  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinit)'  of  persons  in  the  divine  essence,  who  are  equally  the 
object  of  faith :  nor  doth  it  give  us  any  indmation  of  Christ,  as 
the  Lord  our  righteousness,  in  whom  we  obtain  forgiveness  of 
sins :  this  is  known  only  by  scripture-revelation  ;  therefore, 
since  this  is  necessary  to  sadvation,  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  scripture  alone  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  it. 

3.  The  light  of  nature  suggests,  it  is  true,  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped ;  but,  there  is  an  mstituted  way  of  worshipping  him, 
which  depends  wholly  on  divine  revelation ;  and  since  this  is 
necessary,  it  proves  the  necessity  of  scripture. 

4.  There  b  no  salvation  without  communion  with  God;  i>r 
he  that  does  not  enjoy  him  here^  shall  not  enjoy  him  for  ever 
hereafter.  Now  the  enjoyment  of  God  is  what  we  attain  by 
faith,  which  is  founded  on  scripture.  Thus  the  aposde  says, 
1  John  i.  3.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heardy  declare  wc 
^nto  voUy  tluU  ye  also  may  have  feUoxvship  with  us  ;  and  truly 
ourjellawship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 

DUt  since  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  derived  from  scripture,  is  sufficient  to  salvation  in  an 
cilnective  way ;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  rule  to  lead  us  to 
salvation,  and  another  thing  to  say,  that  it  is  made  effectual 
thereunto :  we  are  now  to  inquire  when  it  is  made  so.  In  an- 
swer to  which,  let  us  consider,  that  the  doctrines  contained  in 
scripture  are  made  effectual  to  salvation ;  not  by  all  the  skill  or 
wisdom  of  men  representing  them  in  their  truest  light,  nor  by 
all  the  power  of  reasoning,  which  we  are  capable  of,  without 
the  suds  of  divine  grace,  but  they  are  made  effectual  by  the 
Spirit;  and  this  he  does, 


4a)  See  thbdoubtful  doctnne  discussed  post  Quest  60. 
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(1.)  By  the  internal  iUumination  of  the  mind,  giving  a  spirit* 
ttsd  diBceminf  of  divine  truth,  which  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not,  as  the  apoetle  says,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  it  is  caHed,  t  Cor. 
iv.  6.  a  shimnf  into  tnir  hearts^  to  gh>e  the  Hffht  of  the  Jtnow^ 
kdge  of  the  ghry  ofGod^  in  the  fact  ofjtsuo  Chrutm 

(2.)  By  tidKhiing  the  obstinate  wiM  of  man,  and  so  enabling 
it  to  yield  to  a  ready,  chearful,  and  universal  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands  contained  in  scripture ;  and,  in  particular,  in- 
clining it  to  own  Christ's  authority,  as  king  of  saints ;  and  to 
say,  as  converted  Paul  did,  Lord^  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  7  Acts  Ytm  6. 

(3«)  He  works  upon  our  affections,  exciting  in  us  holy  de« 
sires  after  God  and  Christ,  and  a  very  high  esteem  and  value 
for  divine  truth,  and  removes  aB  those  prejudices  which 
sure  in  our  minds  against  it,  opens  and  enlarges  our  hearts  to  re- 
ceive Ae  word,  fmd  comply  with  all  the  commands  thereof, 
thuB^  Acts  xvi.  14.  The  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Ludioj  that 
she  attended  to  the  thin^e  that  were  etoken  of  Paul.  So  David 
prays,  Psak  cxix.  18.  compared  witii  v.  5.  Open  thou  mine 
eyee^  that  J  may  behold  wondrous^  things  out  of  thy  Unv.  O  that 
my  wayo  were  directed  to  teep  thy  statutes  ! 


QvssT.  IIL     What  is  the  Word  of  God? 

Answ.  The  holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  the  word  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  obedience* 

Fl  speaking  to  this  answer,  'we  shall  consider  die  several 
names  by  which  the  scripture  is  set  forth  with  the  import 
thereof,  and  more  particularly  that  by  which  it  is  most  known ; 
u>  wtt,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  then  speak  of  it  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  obedience. 

I.  There  are  several  names  riven  to  the  word  of  God,  in 
Psalm  cxix.  one  of  which  is  found  in  almost  every  verse 
thereof. 

It  is  sometimes  called  his  law,  statutes,  precepts,  command- 
mients,  or  ordinances,  {a)  to  signify  his  autnority  and  power  to 

■ 

(a)  He  who  has  created  all  thlngt,  with  all  their  relations,  and  who  is  the  uni- 
Menal  Sovereign,  has  a  richt  to  the  aHegiance  of  his  rational  creatures,  and  they 
are  under  obl^pUlon  to  oScy  his  laws,  because  it  is  his  wiU  that  they  should  do 
sa  He  has  coonectcd  our  interest  wUh  our  duty,  as  a  motive  to  obedience,  and 
because  he  is  good ;  but  if  we  should  substitute  utility  fw  his  authoritjr,  and  con- 
form to  Ids  laws,  merely  because  they  are  advantageous,  we  rebel  against  ourSo- 
t^emgn^  flBid  renounce  his  authority,  that  we  may  punue  our  own  advantage.  Vir- 
tue b  amiable  for  its  intrinsic  rectitude.  If  we  cnoose  to  practice  it  merely  be- 
ca^se  beoMttifmlj  we  please  ourselves ;  and  thouf^  the  excellency  of  virtue  is  m- 
tended  as  amotive,  arfd  it  is  well  for  the  man  who  is  charmed  by  it,  yet,  if  this  be 
the  only  inducement,  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  Disnut  authority  snd  his  virtue  is 
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demand  obedience  of  his  creatures  which  he  does  therein^  and 
ihews  us  in  what  particular  instances,  and  how  we  are  to  yield 
cbedieiice  to  it. 

It  is  also  called  his  judgments,  implying  that  he  is  the  great 
Jodge  of  the  w<Hid,  and  that  he  will  deal  with  men  in  a  judi- 
cial way,  according  to  their  works,  as  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able to  this  law  of  his,  contained  in  his  word ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
NO,  it  is  also  called  his  righteousness,  because  all  that  he  com- 
aands  in  his  word  is  holy  and  just,  and  his  service  highly  rea* 
toaable. 

It  is  also  called  God's  testimonies,  as  containing  the  witness, 
widence,  or  record,  that  he  has  given  to  his  own  perfections, 
vlierdiy  he  has  demonstrated  them  to  the  world.  Thus  we  are 
Slid,  8  Cor.  iii.  18.  To  behold^  as  in  a  ffiassy  the  glory  of  tlit 

It  is  also  called  his  way,  as  containing  a  declaration  of  the 
^orious  works  that  he  has  done,  both  of  nature  and  grace ;  the 
▼arious  methods  of  his  dealing  with  men,  or  the  way  that  they 
ihould  walk  in,  which  leads  to  eternal  life. 

Moreover,  it  is^ called,  Rom.  iii.  2.  The  oracles  of  God^  to 
denote  that  manv  things  contained  in  it  could  not  have  been 
hiown  by  us  till  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  them  therein.  Agree- 

m  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  If  the  oblig;itloa  of  Tirtue  be  founded  «olely  on 
its  utilky/n*  beautj,  we  are  at  liberty  to  forego  oiir  adTantagc,  or  pleasure  with* 
entfuiit,  and  reiuorae  of  conscience  will  be  uniurcouiitable.  It  is  abo^f  and  pro- 
per, that  we  should  practice  virtue,  but  this  is  no  more  to  be  substituted  for  the 
piriiie  aathflrity,  tiun  the  other  motives  of  advantage  or  pleasure.  If  it  be  ob- 
jectedy  that  the  fitness  of  matal  grcxxl  is  eternal,  and  a  rule  even  to  Deity,  and  so 
Bay  be  deemed  a  foundation  of  Uie  obligation  of  human  virtue.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  fitness  of  virtue  is  eternal,  for  God  is  eternal,  and  has  been  always  holy, 
ind  joat ;  in  the  same  manner  also  the  beauty  of  viKue  is  eternal ;  but  to  suppoMt 
these  to  have  existed  anterior  to  thought  and  action,  and  to  be  indepeiuient  of  rm 
eternal^  and  immutab]|r  holy  God  is  to  indulge  the  mind  in  speculations,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  groundleHs.  We  may  as  well  assign  a  cause  to  eter- 
nal existence;,  as  to  eternal  holiness.  When  the  Creator  formed  Uie  Universe  of  in- 
Idligcnt  oeatures,  he  gave  them,  with  tlieir  existence,  the  various  relations  and 
cocumstancea  which  sprang  up  with  them :  and  their  obligations  with  respect  to 
IlOB  and  his  woHu  originated  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  source ;  which 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Divine  pleasure ;  and  the  positive  express  appoint. 
Bients,  which  have  been  since  super-added,  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  the  will  of 
God. 

That  we  might  discern  his  will  and  conform  to  it,  he  hsX  set  be&re  us  his  oi^tx 
character,  which  in  all  things  is  good.  He  has  given  us  reason,  or  active  intellec- 
tual powers  capable  of  pursuing  the  truth,  and  discovering  h'ls  character,  as  a  rule 
of  our  conduct  And  because  reason  is  matured  by  slow  degrees,  and  tlie  advan- 
tages for  its  improvement  are  unequal,  he  has  given  us  a  sense  susceptible  of  th« 
ivpreisions  of  good  and  evil,  by  w-bich  we  can  dist inrush  between  moral  good 
md  evil  almost  as  ca-sily,  as  by  our  natural  senses  we  discern  the  difl'erences  be- 
tween light  ^wX  darkness,  sweetness  and  bitterness ;  and  thus  has  he  rendered  the 
j^idCTiait  upon  our  own  actions  almost  always  unavoidu])le.  The  light  of  nature 
ikas been  coofinned  by  express  revelation ;  and  because  the  law  of  nature  identifies 
itaelf  with  the  written  law  of  God,  the  obligaUon  of  both  rei^ts  upoa  the  same 
^^B^tioiL  the  Sowreign  will. 
V.7..  /.  O 
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ably  hereto,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  great  things  contained  h> 
the  gospel,  as  being  hid  in  God ;  hid  from  ages  and  generations 
past,  but  now  made  manifest  to  the  saints',  ^ph.  iii.  9,  Cob 
1.  26. 

Again  it  is  sometimes  called  the  gospel,  especially  those 
parts  of  scripture  which  contain  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by 
Christ,  or  the  method  which  God  oraained  for  the  taking  away* 
the  guilt,  and  subduing  the  power  of  sin  ;  and  particularly  the 
aposde  calls  it,  The  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God;  1  Tinu 
i.  11.  and  the  gospel  of  our  salvation.  Eph.  i*  13. 

And,  in  this  ansMfer,  it  is  called  the  Old  and  New  Testae 
ment ;  that  part  of  it  which  was  written  before  our  Saviour's 
incarnation,  which  contains  a  relation  of  God's  dealings  with 
his  church,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time,  or  a 
prediction  of  what  should  be  fulfilled  in  following  ages,  is  called 
the  Old  Testament.  The  other  which  contains  an  account  of 
God's  dispensation  of  grace,  from  Christ's  first  to  his  second 
coming  is  called  the  New. 

A  testament  is  the  declared  or  written  will  of  a  person,  in 
which  some  thingg  are  given  to  those  who  are  concerned  or  de- 
scribed therein^  Thus  the  scripture  is  God's  written  will  or  tes- 
tament, containing  an  account  of  what  he  bas  freely  given  in 
his  covenant  of  grace  to  fallen  man ;  and  this  is  the  principal 
subject  matter  of  scripture^  as  a  testament ;  therefore  it  contauui 
an  account,    . 

1.  Of  many  Valuable  legacies  g^ven  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ; 
the  blessings  of  both  worlds,  all  the  privileges  contained  in 
those  great  and  precious  promises,  with  which  the  scripture  so 
abounds.  Thus  it  is  said,  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel^ 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory  ;  Psal.  Ixiii.  24.  and  the  Lord 
will  give  grace  and  glory ^  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11* 

2.  It  describes  the  testator  Christ,  who  gives  eternal  life  to 
his  people,  and  confirms  all  the  promises  which  are  made  in 
him ;  as  they  are  said,  2  Cor*  i.  20.  To  he  in  him  yea  andamen^ 
to  the  glory  of  God;  and  more  especially  he  ratified  this  testa- 
ment by  his  death  as  the  same  aposde  observes,  which  is  a 
known  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  where  a  testament  is,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator  j(a)\jAth*  ix.  16, 
1 7.  upon  which  the  force  or  validity  thereof  depends.  And  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  a  large  account  how  all  the  blessings^ 
which  God  bestowed  upon  his  people,  receive  their  validity  from 
fhe^death  of  Christ. 

3.  It  also  discovers  to  us  who  are  the  heirs,  or  legatees,  to 
whom  these  blessings  are  given,  who  are  described  therein. 


yihext  a  corenant  isi  there  shoukl  be  the  death  of  the  devoted  vk^im* 
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rcpentm^,  believing,  returning  sinners,  who  may  lay  claim  to 
die  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

4i  It  has  sevccal  seals  annexed  to  it,  viz.  the  sacraments  un^ 
dor  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  which  we  have  a  particu- 
lar account  in  scripture. 

TioA  leads  us  to  consider  how  the  scripture  is  otherwise  di« 
Tided  or  distinguished. 

(1.)  As  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  distinguished 
or(&vided  into  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  Luke  xvi.  29.  or  Mo-' 
ler,  the  prophets^  and  the  psalms^  Luke  xxiv.  44.  And  it  may 
be  omsidered  also  as  containing  historical  and  prophetic  wri- 
tings, and  others  that  are  more  especially 'doctrinal  or  poetical  | 
and  die  prophets  may  be  considered  as  to  the  time  when  they 
viote,  some  before  and  others  after  the  captivinr.  They  may 
ibo  be  distinguished  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  them  :  some 
contaun  a  very  clear  and  particular  account  of  the  person  and 
tingdom  of  Christ,  r.  g,  Isaiah  who  is,  for  this  reason,  by  some, 
called  the  evangelical  prophet.  Others  contain  reproofs,  and 
denounce  and  lament  approaching  judgments,  as  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  Others  encourage  the  buildine  of  the  temple,  the 
setting  up  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  reformation  of  the  peor 
pie  upon  their  return  from  cs^tivity:  thus  Zechariahand  Hag-* 
pL  As  for  the  historical  parts  of  scripture,  these  either  con- 
tun  an  account  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people  before  the 
capdvity ;  as  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  i^c.  or  after  it, 
as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

(2.)  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  thus  divided. 
Some  of  diem  are  historical,  viz.  such  as  contain  the  life  and 
death  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  four  gospels,  or  the  ministry  of  the 
aposdes,  and  the  first  planting  and  spreading  of  the  gospel,  as 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Others  are  more  especially  doctrinal, 
and  are  wrote  in  die  form  of  an  epistle  by  the  aposde  Paul, 
and  some  other  of  the  aposdes. 

One  book  is  prophetical,  as  the  Revelations,  wherein  is  fore- 
tald  the  different  state  and  condition  of  the  church,  the  perse- 
cudons  it  should  meet  with  from  its  Anti-christian  enemies,  its 
final  victory  over  them,  and  its  triumphs,  as  reigning  with 
Christ  in  his  kingdom. 

This  leads  us  to  consider,  when  God  first  revealed  his  will 
to  man  in  scripture,  and  how  this  revelation  wa^  gradually  en- 
larged, and  transmitted  down  to  the  church  in  succeeding  age^. 
There  was  no  written  word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
tin  Moses's  time,  which  was  between  two  and  three  thousand 
years ;  and  it  was  almost  a  thousand  years  longer  before  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  bv  Malachi  the 
last  prophet,  and  some  hundred  years  alter  that  bcTore  the 
ffflwn  of  the  New  Testament  was  given ;  so  tlvit  God  reveal^^ 


i 
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his  wiU,  as  the  apostle  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle 
the  Hebrews,  at  sundry  timea^  as  well  as  in  divers  manners j  a 
by  divers  inspired  writers.  # 

Notwithstanding  the  church,  before  it  had  a  written  wo] 
was  not  destitute  of  a  rule  of  faith  and  obedience,  neither  w( 
they  unacquainted  with  the  way  of  salvation ;  for  to  suppc 
this,  would  be  greatly  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  divi 
gfovemment,  and  reflect  on  God's  goodi^ess ;  therefore  he  to 
other  ways  to  supply  the  want  of  a  written  word,  and  here 
riiewed  his  sovereignty,  in  that  he  can  make  known  his  m 
what  way  he  pleases,  Kid  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  givi 
his  written  word  at  such  a  time  when  the  necessities  of  m 
most  required  it.  This  will  appear,  il'  we  consider, 

1.  Tlmt  when  there  was  no  written  word,  the  Son  of  G 
frequently  condescended  to  appear  himseU^  and  converse  w: 
man,  and  so  revealed  his  mind  and  will  to  him. 

2.  There  was  the  ministry  of  angels  subservient  to  this  ei 
ill  which  respect  the  word  was  often  spoken  by  angels,  sent 
instruct  men  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

3.  The  church  had  among  them  all  this  while,  more  or  le 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  whereby  many  were  instructed  in  t 
mind  of  God;  and  though  tliey  were  not  conunanded  to  coi 
mit  what  they  received  by  inspiration  to  writing,  yet  th 
were  hereby  furnished  to  instruct  others  in  the  way  of  aal^ 
tion.  Thus  Enoch  is  said  to  have  prophesied  in  his  day ;  lu 
ver.  14,  15.  and  Noah  is  called,  a  preacher  of  righteousnt< 
%  Pet.  ii.  5.  Heb.  xi.  /• 

4.  Great  part  of  this  time  the  lives  of  men  were  very  loi 
(€!ts.)  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  and  so  the  same  perso 
might  transmit  the  word  of  God  by  their  omu  living  testimot 

5.  Afterwards  in  the  latter  part  of  this  interval  ot  time,  wh 
there  was  no  written  word,  the  world  apostatised  from  Gc 
and  almost  all  flesh  corrupted  their  way ;  not  for  want  of  a  si 
ficient  rule  of  obedience,  but  through  the  perverseness  and  d 
pravity  of  their  nature  ;  and  afterwards  the  world  was  alnu 
whoUy  sunk  into  idolatr}%  and  so  were  judicially  excluded  frc 
God's  special  care ;  and  since  Abraham's  family  was  the  on 
church  that  remained  in  the  world,  God  continued  to  comm 
nicate  to  them  the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  those  extraordina 
ways,  as  he  had  ^lone  to  the  faithful  in  former  ages. 

6.  When  man's  life  was  shortened,  and  reduced  to  the  sai 
standard,  as  now  it  is,  of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  t 
church  was  very  numerous,  increased  to  a  great  nadon,  ai 
God  had  promised  that  he  would  increase  them  yet  more,  th 
they  stood  in  greater  need  of  a  written  word  to  prevent  tlie  i 
Conveniences  that  might  have  arisen  from  their  continuing  ai 
Idhger  without  one,  and  God  thought  fit,  as  a  great  instance 
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fMour  to  man,  to  command  Moses  to  write  his  law,  as  a  stand- 
Ingrule  of  faith  and  obedience  to  his  church. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  a  very  important  question,  viz* 
vhcther  the  chur^,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation, 
understood  this  written  word,  or  the  spiritual  meaning  ol  those 
lavs  that  are  contained  therein  I  Some,  indeed,  have  thought 
that  the  state  of  the  church,  before  Christ  came  in  the  flesh, 
was  attended  with  so  ir.uch  darkness,  that  they  did  not  know 
the  way  ctf  salvation,  though  the>'  had,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Papists  gencrallv  assert, 
that  they  did  not;  and  therefore  tliey  fancy,  diat  all  wno  lived 
before  Christ's  time,  were  shut  up  in  a  prison,  where  they  re- 
mained till  he  went  from  the  cross*  to  reveal  himself  to  them, 
and  so,  as  their  leader,  to  conduct  them  in  triumph  to  heaven. 
And  some  Protestants  think  the  state  of  all  who  lived  in  those 
times,  to  have  been  attended  with  so  much  darkness,  that  they 
knew  but  little  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  though  shadowed  forth, 
or  typified  by  the  ceremonial  law ;  which  they  found  on  such- 
like places  of  scripture  as  that,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have 
put  a  vaU  aotr  hisface^  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  uted^ 
foiibf  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished;  and  that  this 
vaU  it  done  away  in  Christy  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14.  and  those  scrip- 
tares  that  speak  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  as  a  night  of  dark' 
iMit,  compared  with  that  of  the  gospel,  which  is  represented  as 
9i  perfect  day^  or  the  rising  of  the  suny  Isa.  xxi.  11.  Cant.  ii. 
if.  Malachi  iv.  2.  And  as  these  extend  the  darkness  of  that 
(bspensaticm  farther  than,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  they  ought  to 
do,  so  they  speak  more  of  the  wrath,  bondage,  and  terror  that 
attend  it,  than  they  have  ground  to  do,  especially  when  they 
make  it  universal ;  since  there  are  several  reasons,  which  may 
induce  us  to  believe  that  the  church,  at  that  time,  understood  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  gospel,  shadowed  forth  in  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  and  had  more  communion  with  God,  and  less  wrath, 
terror,  or  bonda^,  than  these  suppose  they  had ;  for  which  I 
would  offer  the  following  reasons, 

1.  Some  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  have  expressed  a  great 
degree  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  love  to  him,  whom  they  expect- 
ed to  come  in  our  nature  ;  and  many  of  the  prophets,  in  their 
inspired  writings,  have  discovered  that  they  were  not  strangers 
to  the  way  of  redemption  and  reconciliation  to  God  by  him, 
as  the  Lord  our  righteousness.  A  multitude  of  scriptures 
might  be  cited,  that  speak  of  Christ,  and  salvation  by  him  in 
the  Old  Tesument,  Jer.  36uii.  5,  6.  Zech.  xiii.'T.  Psfd.  xxxiii. 
1,  2.  compared  with  Rom.  iv.  6.  Thus  Abraham  is  described, 
as  rejoicing  to  see  his  dauy  John  viii.  56.  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
is  so  very  particular  and  express  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his 
person  and  offices,  that  I  cannot  see  liow  any  one  can  reasona- 
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bly  conclude  him  to  have  been  wholly  a  stranger  to^the  gospel 
himself,  Isa.  xxii.  25.  eh.  lii.  13,  14,  15.  Can  any  one  thmk 
this,  who  reads  his  53d  chapter,  where  he  treats  of  his  life, 
death,  sufferings,  and  offices,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  hinii  ? 

Object.  It  is  objected  hereunto  that  the  prophets  who  deli- 
vered these  evangelical  truths,  imderstood  but  little  of  them 
themselves,  because  of  the  darkness  of  the  dispensation  they 
were  under.  Thus  it  is  said,  1  Pet.  u  10,  11,  12.  that  the  pro^ 
phets^  indeed,  searched  into  the  meaning  of  their  own  predic- 
tions, but  to  no  purpose ;  for  it  woe  revealed  to  them^  that  not 
unto  thenuehesy  hit  unto  ttf,  thttf  minutered;  that  is,  the  ac- 
count they  gave  of  our  Saviour  was  not  designed  to  be  imder- 
stood by  them,  but  us  in  this  present  gospel-dispensation* 

Anew.  The  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  objection  isj 
that  though  the  prophets  are  represented  as  enquiring  into  the 
meaning  of  their  own  prophecies,  yet  it  doth  not  follow  from 
thence  diat  they  had  but  little  or  no  understanding  of  them : 
all  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is,  that  they  studied  them,  as 
their  own  salvation  was  concerned  therein ;  but  we  must  not 
suppose  that  they  did  this  to  no  purpose,  as  what  they  were  not 
able  to  understand ;  and  when  it  is  farther  said  in  this  scrip- 
ture, that  not  unto  themselves^  but  unto  us^  they  Administer  the 
things  that  are  now  reported;  the  meaning  is,  not  that  they  did 
not  understand  those  things,  or  had  not  much  concern  in  them,- 
but  that  the  glory  of  the  gospel  state,  that  was  foretold  in  their 
prophecies,  was  what  we  should  behold  with  our  eyes,  and  not 
they  themselves,  in  which  sense  they  are  said  not  to  minister  to 
themselves^  but  to  us  ;  so  that  this  objection  hath  no  force  in  it 
to  overthrow  the  argument  we  are  maintaining ;  we  therefore 
proceed  to  consider, 

2.  That  it  is  certain,  that  the  whole  cereiponial  law  had  a 
spiritual  meaning  annexed  to  it ;  for  it  is  said,  That  the  kruf 
was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  comCj  Heb.  x.  1.  and  that  all 
those  things  happened  to  them  for  ensamples^  [or  types]  and  they 
are  written  for  our  admonition^  1  Con  x.  11. 

3.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  ceremonial  law  should  not  be  known  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  principally  given ;  or  that  the  gospel,  wrapt  up  therein, 
should  not  be  seen  through  this  shacH^ir  till  the  dispensation 
was  abolished,  the  ceremonial  law  abrogated,  and  the  nation 
cast  off  to  whom  it  was  eiven. 

4.  If  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  or  faith  in  Christ,  which 
is  founded  upon  it,  be  necessary  for  our  salvation,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  salvation  of  those  who  lived  in  forager  ^^s ;  for 
it  was  as  much  a  truth  then  as  it  is  now,  that  there  i^  salvation 
in  no  other ;  therefore  the  church  of  old  were  obliged  to  believe 
'"  *~^^  ~    come,  as  much  as  we  are  to  believe  m  huii  9fi  already 
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tome ;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness  to  require 
this  knowledg^e,  and  not  to  give  them  any  expedient  to  attain 
It;  therefore  we  must  either  suppose  thb  knowledge  attain^le 
bv  them^  and  consequently  that  he  was  revealed  to  them,  or 
dse  they  must  be  excluded  from  a  possibility  of  salvation,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  obliged  to  believe  in  Christ,  which 
they  could  not  do,  became  they  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
bg  of  that  law,  which  was  the  only  means  of  revealing  him  to 
them ;  or  if  Christ  was  revealed  in  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
th^  had  no  way  to  understand  it,  it  is  all  one  as  thou^  he 
had  not  been  revealed  therein. 

5.  They  had  sufficient  helps  for  the  imderstanding  the  spi- 
ritual meaning  thereof,  vizm  not  only  some  hints  of  explication, 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  but,  besides  these,  there  was, 

(1.)  Extraordinary  revelation  and  inspiration,  with  which  the 
Jewish  church  more  or  less,  was  favoured,  almost  throughout 
all  the  ages  thereof;  and  hereby  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
together  with  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  received 
the  spiritual  sense  and  meaning  of  those  things  which  were 
contained  therein. 

(2.)  There  was  one  whole  tribe,  viz.  that  of  Levi,  that  was 
almost  wholly  employed  in  studying  and  explaining  the  law  of 
God ;  therefore  it  is  said.  They  shall  teach  Jacoo  thy  judg* 
menu,  and  Israel  thy  law,  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  and  that  the  priesfs 
Hfs  should  keep  knoivledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth ;  Mai.  ii.  7.  diat  is,  the  priests  should,  by  all  proper 
Qiethods,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  law,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  teach  the  people,  when  coming  to  be  instructed  by  them. 
(3.)  There  were  among  them  several  schools  of  the  prophets 
(in  some  ages  at  least  of  the  Jewish  church)  in  which  some 
had  extraordinary  revelations ;  and  they  that  had  them  not«, 
made  the  scriptures  {heir  study,  that  they  might  be  able  to  in- 
struct others ;  so  that,  from  all  this,  it  appears  that  they  had  a 
pT^eat  deal  of  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  and  the  spiritual  mean- 
ugof  the  Old  Testament ;  though  yet  we  will  not  deny  that  the 
gospel  dispensation  hath  a  clearer  light,  and  excels  in  glory,  (a.) 
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(fl)  PROPHETS  BEFORE  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
With  the  order  and  iimei  of  their  Frapheciet. 

812  AMAZIAH  king^  of  Judah  "}        Jonah  sent  with  a  message.  2  Fing^ 
Jeroboam  IL  king  of  Israel  >  ^i"-  20.  xiv.  25. 

800  Uzziaiikiiieof  Jiidah  7  t    i 

Jeroboam  if.  \  -^^^  *'  "'  *"' 

800  Jeroboam  n.kinr  of  Israel  7  ._  .. • 

Uzziah  king  of /udah  $         ^^"^  *' "* 

800  Jeroboam  u.  Uzziah  Hosea  i.  ii.  iii. 

772  Menahem  L  Hosea  iv. 

770  Menahem  A.  Jonah  L  il  iil.  W. 
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We  ahall  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  fiu'  the  Old  Teil 
meat  is  a  rule  of  uuth  and  obedience  to  us,  though  that  di 
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penaiCioii  be  abolished ;  for  we  are  not  to  reck<m  it  an  useless 
put  of  scripture,  or  that  it  does  not  at  all  concern  lUu  Since, 

g— "^P  I  II   a===r=sajeaeaaaaaBB3aaeaa— ap 

In  Hk  Mine  year  Jeremiah  zlviil  zliz.  ver.  1— 3i. 

in  the  aune  xear  Eadpel  zxir.xxT. 

590  Xeddoah  la  Jehoiadun't  cant  Jetcmiah  xxzviL  vcr.  1—12. 
10. 

fa  tlic  aame  year  Jeremiah  zzziv.  Ter.  8,  Uc. 

fa  the  aame  year  Joemiah  xxxvil  ver.  11—16. 

fa  the  aame  yen  Jeremiah  zzxii.  zxiiL 

fa  the  aame  year  Ezefcicl  xxix.  ver.  1— 17.  xiz. 

fa  the  aame  year  Jeremiah  zzxvii.  ver.  17»  Uc» 

fa  the  aame  year  Jeremiah  xxxriil  ver.  1—14. 

fa  the  aame  year  Jeremiah  zzzix.  ver.  15,  &c. 

fa  the  aame  year  Jeremiah  zxxfiiL  ver.  14^  &c. 
Zfidfkiah  11.  JehoiarJiitfa  capt 

11.  firat  mondi  Ezehiel  zzxvL  xxxviL  xxxriiL  ^ 

fa  the  aame  year,  third  month  Ezekiel  ^•rri 

fa  the  aame  year,  fourth  month  Jeremiah  xzxiz.  vtr.  1-^11.  UL  fi^. 

1—30. 

fa  the  aame  year,  fifth  or  aizth  Jeremiah  xzxiz.  Tcr.  11 — 15.  xL  Ttr. 

month  1—7. 

fa  the  aone  year  Jeremiah  :d.  ver.  7.  xlL  xlu.  xlm.  xliv. 


EROPHETS  AFTER  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  TElfFlE,  DURING 

THE  CAPTIVITY. 

^  JEHOIACHIN*^  ci4>t]Tity   13. 

tenth  month  Ezekiel  zxxiiL 

fa  the  aame  year,  twdfth  month  Ezekiel  xzxil 

Between  the  13  and  25  o^ti-  Ezekiel  xxxhr.  zxxvl  xzxvii.  xxxvHi. 


inXxf 

fate  aame  year  Obadiah 

fa  the  aame  year  Ez^iel  xzxv. 

fa  tlua  year  Nebuchadnezzar  let 

op  hia  golden  image  Daniel  iiL 

574  Jdi^achin'a  captivity  25.  Ezekiel  xl.  xlL  Uc* 

569  Jefauachin'a  captivi^  30.  Ezekiel  xzzL  ver.  17,  tie, 

fa  the  same  year  Daniel  iv. 

563  Jehoiachin's  captivity  37.  Jeremiah  IiL  ver.  31,  Uc. 

555  Belahazzar  1.  Daniel  viL 

553  Belahazzar  3.  Daniel  viii. 

539  Belahazzar  17.  Daniel  v. 

538  Duiua  the  Mede  1.  Daniel  vL 

fa  the  aame  year  Daniel  ix. 

536  Cynia  1.  Ezra  i.  ii. 

535  (^nrua2.  Ezra  iiL 

PROPHETS  AFTER  THE  CAPTIVITY  UNDER  THE  SECOND  TEMPLE. 

535  CYRUS  2.  Ezra  iv. 

fa  the  tinrd  year  of  Cyrui,  and 

third  after  the  captivity  Daniel  x.  zL  xiL 

520  Daiiua  Hystaspia  2.  sixth  month  Haggai  L  ver.  1—13. 

fa  the  aame  year  and  month  Ha^ai  i.  ver.  12,  Ue.  Ezra  v. 

fa  the  aame  year,  seventh  month  Haggai  iL  ver.  1—10. 

fa  the  tame  year,  eighth  month  Zecbariah  L  ver.  1—7. 

fa  the  aame  yar,idntb  mouth  Haggai  iL  ver.  10, 6fc. 

Vou  I.  H 
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(1.)  The  greatest  part  of  the  doctrines  contained  therein. sUV 
6f  perpetual  obligation  to  the  church,  in  all  the  dispensationii 
or  changes  thereof. 

(2.)  As  for  the  ceremonial  law,  which  is  abolished,  with  some 
Other  forensick,  or  political  laws,  by  which  the  Jews,  in  parti^ 
•ular,  were  governed,  these,  indeed^  are  not  so  far  a  rule  of 
obedience  to  usy  as  that  we  should  think  ourselves  obliged  to 
observe  them,  as  the  JeWs  wete  of  old :  notwithstanding, 

(3.)  Even  these  are  of  use  to  us,  as  herein  we  see  what  was 
then  the  rule  of  faith  and  obedience  to  the  church,  and  how 
far  it  agrees  as  to  the  substance  thereof,  or  things  signified 
thereby,  with  the  present  dispensation ;  so  that  it  is  of  use  to  U8| 
as  herein  we  see  the  wisdom,  sovereign^,  and  grace  of  God 
to  his  church  in  former  ages,  and  how  what  was  then  t]q>ifi:ied 
or  prophesied,  is  fulfilled  to  us.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  whaUO" 
€Vtr  things  were  written  afore-time^  were  writtetifor  our  learn" 
ing'j  that  we^  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  scriptures^ 
might  have  hope^  Rom.  xv.  4. 

The  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  a  re-* 
relation  of  the  whole  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  therefore  are 
vexY  justly  styled  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  obedience.  Never- 
theless, 

We  do  not  hereby  intend  that  they  contain  an  account  of 
every  thing  that  God  hath  done,^  or  will  do,  in  his  works  ci 
providence  and  grace,*  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time  s 
for  such  a  large  knowledge  of  things  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
attain.  Thus  it  is  said,  John  xx.  30*  that  Christ  did  many  other 
signSj  that  are  not  written  in  the  gospel ;  but  those  things  mat 
are  contained  therein,  are  written  that  we  might  beReve;  there*' 
•'=' '  ■         .■■K^-«~ 

••Li  the  same  year,  eleventh  month    Zechariah  i.  ver.  7,  ^c  ii.— vi. 
516  Darius  3.  Ezra  v.  vcr.  3,  ^c. 

618  Darius  4.  Ezra  vi.  ver.  1 — 15. 

In  the  saAie  year,  ninth  month       Zech.  vii.  viii. 
Subsajuent  to  the  fourth  year 
of  Darius  H}'8taspcs  Zechariah  iz. — ^xiv« 

SIS  Darins  6.  Ezra  vi.  ver.  15,  Uc 

462  Ahasuerus  3'.  Esther  i. 

461  Ahflsuerus  4.  Esther  ii.  vcr.  1—16. 

458  Ahjisuenis7.  Ezravii. — x. 

In  the  same  3rear  Esther  ii.  ver.  16 — ^21 

457  Ahasuerus  S.  Esther  ii.  ver.  21,  ^c. 

453  Ahasuerus  12.  Esther  iii.  iv.  v.  ^c. 

445  Ahasuerus  20.  Nehemiah  L — iii.  ^c. 

433  Ahasuerus  32.  Nehemiah  xiii.  ver.  &. 

429  Ahasuerus  36i  Malachi  i.— iv. 

428  Ahasuerus  37.  Neliemiah  xiii.  ver.  6,  ac. 

296  Ptolemy  Sotcr  9.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  com- 

pleted, by  adding  two  bodCs  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Malachi}  by  Sjuiox  the  Juit.^ 

Dm.TAiuaft. 
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fore  we  have  a  snflScient  account  thereof  to  support  our  faith ; 
and  that  there  were  many  other  things  whith  Jesus  dtd^  whtch^ 
if  they  should  be  written  every  one^  the  world  would  not  conr 
tain  the  books  that  should  be  written^  John  xxi.  25.  (a) 

Nor  do  we  understand  hereby,  that  God  has  given  us  an 
account  of  all  his  secret  counsels  and  purposes  relating  to  the 
event  of  things,  or  the  final  estate  of  particular  persons,  ab* 
stracted  from  those  marks  on  which  our  hope  of  salvation  is 
founded,  or  their  outward  condition,  or  the  good  or  bad  suc- 
cess that  shall  attend  their  undertakings  in  the  worid,  or  the 
tnne  of  their  living  therein :  these,  and  many  more  events  of 
the  like  nature,  are  secrets  which  we  are  not  to  enquire  into, 
God  having  not  thought  fit  to  reveal  them  in  his  word,  for 
wise  ends  best  known  to  himself,  which  shews  his  sovereignty, 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  revelation ;  Secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  God;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  be^ 
hng  unto  usy  and  to  our  children^  Deut.  xxix.  29.  When  Peter 
was  over-curious  in  enquiring  concerning  the  future  estate  or 
condition  of  John,  our  Saviour  gives  him  this  tacit  reproof. 
What  is  that  to  thee  7  John  xxi*  21,  22. 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  divine  perfections,  which  are 
mfinite,  are  fully  and  adequately  revealed  to  man,  since  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should,  from  the  nature  »of  the  thing ;  for 
diat  which  is  in  itself  incomprehensible,  cannot  be  so  revealed 
that  we  should  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  it,  though  that 
which  is  possible,  or  at  least  necessary,  to  be  known  of  God,  is 
clearly  revealed  to  us. 

Again,  we  do  not  suppose  that  ever}^  doctrine,  that  is  to  be 
assented  to  as  an  article  of  faith,  is  revealed  in  express  words 
in  scripture,  since  many  truths  are  to  be  deduced  from  it  by 
just  and  necessary  consequences,  which  thereby  become  a  rule 
of  faith. 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  every  part  of  scripture  fully  and 
clearly  discovers  all  those  things  which  are  contained  in  the 
whole  of  it,  since  there  was  fardier  light  given  to  the  church, 
by  degrees,  in  succeeding  ages,  as  it  grew  up,  from  its  infant- 
state,  to  a  state  of  perfect  manhood ;  tnerefore  there  is  a  clear- 
er and  fuller  revelation  of  the  glorious  mysteries  of  the  gospel, 
under  the  Ne*7  Testament-dispensation,  than  there  was  before 
it.  The  apostle  uses  the  same  metaphorical  way  of  speaking, 
when  he  compares  the  state  of  the  church,  under  the  ceremo-^ 
nial-law,  to  that  of  an  heir  under  age,  or  of  children  under  the 
direction  of  tutors  and  governors,  whose  instruction  and  ad't 
I'ances  in  knowledge  are  proportioned  to  their  age ;  so  Go4 
■  ■      I.I.     .1  ■  I  ■       ■■  ■  »        . — 

(a)  acr/uec  \%  the  vnvtgtneTQte  tiwhl,  John  vU.  7.  and  xtifnaxi,  is  to  receire  h'nd 
"'?,  2  Cor.  viL  2. 
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jrevealcd  hia  word  at  sundry  timesy  as  well  as  in  £9ers  mankers^ 
Cal.  iv.  1,  3.  Heb.  i.  1. 

The  word  of  God,  accompanied  widi  those  additional  helps 
before  mentioned,  for  the  churches  understanding  the  sense 
thereof,  was  always,  indeed,  sufficient  to  lead  men  Fnto  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth ;  but  the  canon  being  compleatcd^ 
it  is  so  now  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  di* 
vine  perfections  that  such  a  rule  should  be  given ;  for  since  sal- 
vation could  not  be  attained,  nor  God  glorified,  without  a  dis- 
covery of  diose  means,  which  are  conducive  diereto,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  we  sfhould  be  left 
at  the  utmost  uncertainty  as  to  diis  matter,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  rendered  incapable  of  the  highest  privileges  which  attend 
instituted  worship.  Can  we  suppose  that,  when  all  other  thinos 
necessary  to  salvation  are  adjusted,  and  many  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties surmounted,  and  an  invitation  given  to  come  and  par^ 
take  of  it,  that  God  should  lay  such  a  bar  in  our  way,  thait  it 
should  be  impossible  for  us  to  attain  it,  as  being  without  a  suf- 
ficient rule  f 

And  since  none  but  God  can  give  us  such  ai^  one,  it  is  in- 
consistent with  his  sovereignty  to  leave  it  to  men,  to  prescribe 
what  b  acceptable  in  his  sight.  They  may,  indeed,  give  laws, 
and  thereby  bbli^  their  subjects  to  obedience ;  but  uese'muft 
be  such  as  are  within  their  own  sphere ;  their  power  does  noC 
extend  itself  to  religious  matters,  so  that  our  £uth  and  duty  to 
Cod  should  depend  upon  their  will ;  for  this  would  be  a  bold 
presumption,  and  extending  their  authority  and  influence  be- 
yond due  bounds ;  therefore  since  a  rule  of  faith  is  necessary, 
we* must  conclude  that  God  has  g^ven  us  such  an  one;  and  it 
must  certainly  be  worthy  of  himself,  and  therefore  perfect,  and 
tv&j  way  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  thereof. 

Tnat  it  is  so,  farther  appears  from  the  event,  or  from  the 
happy  consequences  of  our  obedience  to  it;  from  that  peace, 
joy,  and  holiness,  which  believers  are  made  partakers  of,  while 
stead£asdy  adhering  to  this  rule :  thus  it  is  said,  that  through 
comfort  of  the  scribtures  they  have  hope^  Rom.  xv.  4.  and  that 
hereby  the  man  of  God  is  made  wise  to  salvation^  and  perfect^ 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works^  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  IT. 
TTie  perfection  of  the  law  is  demonstrated,  by  the  Psalmist,  by 
its  eftgrts,  in  that  it  converts  the  soul,  makes  wise  the  simpk^ 
rejoices  the  hearty  enlightens  the  eues^  Psal.  xix.  f ,  8., 

We  mij^ht  farther  argue,  that  the  scripture  is  a  perfect  rule 
of  faith,  trom  those  threatnings  which  are  denounced  against 
them,  who  pretend  to  add  to,  or  take  from  it;  this  was  strictly 
forbidden,  even  when  there  was  but  a  part  of  scripture  com- 
noiitted  to  writing*  Thus  says  God ;  Te  shall  not  add  to  the 
which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught 
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from  ity  Dent.  iv»  2.  And.  the  apostle  denounces  an  anathema 
against  any  one  who  should  pretend  to  preach  any  other  gospel, 
tboi  that  which  he  had  received  from  God,  Gal.  i.  8,  9.  And, 
in  die  dose  of  the  scripture,  our  Saviour  testifies,  to  every  man, 
that  if  any  should  add  to  these  thingSy  6od  xvould  add  to  him  the 
plagues  written  in  this  booL  And  if  any  should  take  away 
from  this  book^  God  would  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of 
Bfey  Rev.  zxiL  18,  19. 

Thus  having  considered  the  scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith,  we 
proceed  to  shew  what  are  the  properties  which  belong  to  it  as 
soch. 

1.  A  rule,  when  it  is  designed  for  general  use,  must  have 
die  sanction  of  public  authority :  thus  human  laws,  by  which  a 
Bfltioii  is  to  be  governed,  which  are  a  rule  to  determine  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  men's  actions,  and  their  desert  of  re- 
wards or  punishments  accordingly,  must  be  established  by  pub- 
lic airthonty.  Even  so  the  scripture  is  a  rule  of  faitH^  as  it 
contains  the  divine  laws,  by  which  the  actions  of  men  are  to 
be  tried,  together  with  the  ground  which  some  have  to  expect 
foture  blessedness^  and  others  to  fear  punishments  threatened  to 
titose  who  walk  not  according  to  this  rule. 

5L  A  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  nature,  truth,  ex- 
eeHencff  perfecticxi,  or  imperfection  of  any  thing,  must  be'  in- 
Ulible,  or  else  it  is  of  no  use;  and,  as  such,  nothing  must  be 
added  to,  or  taken  from  it,  for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  a  per- 
fect rule :  thus  it  must  be  a  certain  and  impartial  standard,  by 
which  things  are  to  be  tried :  Such  a  rule  as  this  is  scripture,  as 
was  but  now  observed.  And  it  is  an  impartial  rule,  to  which,  as 
a  standard,  all  truth  and  goodness  is  to  be  reduced  and  measured 
by  it ;  To.  the  laWy  and  to  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  ac^ 

cording  to  this  xvord,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them^  Isa. 

•••    — 
vw.  SOu 

3  All  appeals  are  to  be  made  to  a  rule,  and  controversies,  to 
be  tried  and  determined  by  it.  Thus  the  scripture,  as  it  is  a 
rule  of  fisuth,  is  a  judge  of  controversies ;  so  that  whatever 
different  sentiments  men  have  about  religion,  all  must  be  redu- 
ced to,  and  the  warrantableness  thereof  tried  hereby,  and  a 
stop  put  to  growing  errors  by  an  appeal  to  this  rule,  rather 
than  to  coercive  power,  or  the  carnal  weapons  of  violence  and 
persecution. . 

Moreover,  the  judgment  we  pass  on  ourselves,  as  being  sin- 
cere or  h3rpocrites,  accepted  or  rejected  of  God,  is  to  be  formed 
by  comparing  our  conduct  with  scripture,  as  the  rule  by  which 
we  are  to  try  die  goodness  or  badness  of  our  state,  and  of  our 
actions* 

4.  A  rule  must  have  nothing  of  a  different  nature  set  up  in 
coo^etitioD  with,  or  (^position  to  it ;  for  that  would  be  to  teiL- 
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der  it  useless,  and  unfit  to  be  the  standard  of  truth :  thus  ^scripr 
tare  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  therefore  no  human  traditions 
are  to  be  set  up  as  standards  of  faith  in  competition  with  it,  for 
that  would  be  to  suppose  it  not  to  be  a  perfect  nile«  This  the 
Papists  do,  and  therefore  may  be  charged,  as  die  Pharisees 
were  of  old  by  our  Saviour,  with  trttrugrtasing  and  maUng  the 
commandment  of  none  effect  by  their  tradttionj  Mat*  xv.  3,  6. 
concerning  whom  he  also  says,  that  in  wtin  they  worship  htm^ 
teaching  for  doctrines  the  comrnandments  of  men^  ver.  9.  Wliat 
is  this  but  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom,  and  affiront  the  autiiority 
and  sovereignty  of  God,  by  casting  this  contempt  on  that  rule 
of  faith  which  he  hath  given  ? 

Having  considered  scripture  as  a  rule  of  foith  and  obedience, 
it  is  farther  observed,  that  it  is  the  only  rule  thereof,  in  oppori- 
tion  to  the  Popish  doctrine  of  human  traditions,  as  pretended 
to  be  of  equal  authority  with  it;  by  which  means  die  law  of 
God  is  made  void  at  this  day,  as  it  was  by  the  Jews  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  and  the  scripture  supposed  to  be  an  imperfect 
rule ;  the  defect  whereof  they  take  this  method  to  supply ;  and 
to  give  countenance  thereto, 

1.  They  refer  to  those  Scriptures,  in  which,  it  is  sud,  our 
Saviour  did  many  other  signs  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples^ 
ivhich  are  not  written^  John  xx«  30.  and  his  own  words,  wherer 
in  he  tells  them,  that  he  had  many  things  to  say  tmio  them^ 
ivhich  they  could  not  then  bear^  John  xvi.  13.  as  also  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Acts  xx.  35.  in  which  he  puts  the 
church  in  mind  of  a  saying  of  our  Saviour,  received  by  tradi* 
tion,  because  not  contained  in  any  of  the  evangels,  viz*  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive^ 

To  which  it  may  be  replied, 

Ansrw.  (1.)  That  though  it  is  true  there  were  many  things 
done,  and  words  spoken  by  our  Saviour,  which  are  not  record- 
ed in  Scripture,  and  therefore  we  must  be  content  not  to  know 
them,  being  satisfied  with  this,  that  nothing  is  omitted  therein 
which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  yet  to  pretend  to  recover,  or 
transmit  them  to  us  by  tradition,  is  to  assert  and  not  to  prove, 
what  thev  impose  on  us  as  matters  of  faith. 

(2.)  'f  hose  things  which  our  Saviour  had  to  say,  which  he 
did  not  then  impart  to  his  disciples,  because  they  were  not  able 
to  bear  them,  respected,  as  is  more  than  probable,  what  he  der 
signed  to  discover  to  them  after  his  resurrection,  during  his 
forty  daj-s  abode  here  on  earth,  or  by  his  Spirit,  after  his  as- 
cension into  heaven,  concerning  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  from 
the  seventh,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  abqlition  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  the  Spirituality  of  his  kingdom,  which  they 
were  at  that  time  less  able  to  bear  than  they  were  afterwards, 

'  other  things  relating  to  the  success  of  dieir  ministry,  the 
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gathering  and  goveming'of  those  churches,  which  should  be 
planted  by  them ;  these  seem  to  be  intended  by  that  ex])res- 
sion,  and  not  those  doctrines  which  the  Papists  transmit  by 
oral  traditions;  such  as  the  use  of  oil  and  spitde,  together  with 
water  in  baptism,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  therein ;  the  bap- 
tism of  bells,  the  lighting  up  of  candies  in  churches  at  noon^ 
day :  nor  that  of  purgatory,  or  praying  for  the  dead,  or  giving 
divine  adoration  to  images  or  relics,  which  are  altogether  un- 
scriptural,  and  such  as  he  would  not  have,  at  any  time,  com- 
monicated  unto  them. 

(3.)  Those  words  of  our  Saviour,  //  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  recehfCy  though  they  are  not  contained  in  one  distinct 
proposition,  or  in  express  words  in  the  gospels,  yet  he  therein 
tsbotta  his  people  to  give  to  him  that  asieth;  and  speaks  of  the 
^^■*^fg  that  attends  ttiis  duty,  that  they  might  be^  that  is,  ap- 
prove themselves  to  be  the  children  of  their  Father^  Mat.  v.  4^. 
compared  with  45.  and  exhorts  them  to  hospitality  to  the  poor, 
and  adds  a  blessing  to  it,  Luke  xiv.  12,  13,  14.  Or,  suppose 
die  apocde  refers  to  a  saying  frequendy  used  by  our  Saviour, 
which  might  then  be  remembered  by  some  who  had  conversed 
with  him;  this  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  any  one  to  advance 
doctrines  contrary  to  those  our  Saviour  delivered,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  having  received  them  by  unwritten  tradition. 

2.  This  doctrine  is  farther  defended  from  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  where  he  advises  Timothy  to  keep 
that  tiohich  was  committed  to  his  trusty  viz*  those  tradidons 
which  he  was  to  remember  and  communicate  to  others :  and 
also  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  the  church.  To  hold  the  tra-- 
ditions  ivhich  theu  had  been  taught^  either  by  word  or  by  his 
rpistkj  2  Thess.  ii.  15.  the  former  respects,  say  they,  unwrit* 
ten  traditions,  the  latter  is  inspired  WTitings. 

Answ*  That  which  was  committed  to  Timothy  to  keep,  was 
other  the  form  of  sound  words^  or  the  gospel,  which  he  was  to 
hold  fastj  2  Tim.  i.  13.  or  the  ministry  which  he  had  received 
of  the  JLord,  or  those  gifts  and  graces  which  were  communicated 
10  him,  to  fit  him  for  public  ser\'ice.  And  as  for  those  tradi- 
dons  which  he  speaks  of  in  the  other  scripture,  the  meaning  is 
only  this :  that  they  should  remember  not  only  the  doctrines 
i)iey  had  received  from  him,  which  were  contained  in  his  in- 
s[Nred  episdes,  but  those  which  were  agreeable  to  scripture,  that 
he  had  imparted  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry  ;  the  forr 
rocr  were  to  be  depended  upon  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  the 
latter  to  be  retained  and  improved  as  agreeable  thereunto,  and 

3.  They  farther  add,  that  it  was  by  diis  means  that  God  in- 
structed his  church  for  above  two  thousand  years  before  the 
scripture  was  committed  to  writing. 

Jboio*  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  God  communicaLl^d 
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^  .. 


tures,  which  so  plainly  speak  of  the  person  and  offices  of  the 
Messiah  ^ 

2,  As  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament hath  been  cori-upted  by  heretics  since  our  Saviour's 
time,  whatever  charge  hath  been  brought  against  the  Ariahs^ 
and  some  others,  of  leaving  out  some  words,  or  verses,  which 
tend  to  overthrow  their  scheme,  they  have  n6t  been  able,  even 
when  the  empire  was  mosi  favourable  to  their  cause,  to  aher 
all  the  copies ;  so  that  their  fallacy  has  been  detected,  and  the 
corruption  amended* 

As  for  those  various  readings  that  there  are  of  the  same 
text,  these  consist  principally  in  literid  alterations,  which  do 
not  much  tend  to  pervert  the  sense  thereof.  It  was  next  to 
impossible  for  so  many  copies  of  scripture  to  be  transcribed 
without  some  mistakes,  since  they  who  were  employed  in  tUs 
work  were  not  under  the  infallible  direction  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  the  first  penmen  were ;  yet  the  providence  of  God  hath 
not  suffered  them  to  make  notorious  mistakes ;  and  whatever 
mistakes  there  mav  t>e  in  one  copy,  they  may  be  corrected  by 
another ;  so  that  tlie  scripture  is  not,  for  this  reason,  chargea- 
ble with  the  reproach  cast  upon  it,  as  though  it  were  not  a  per- 
fect rule  of  faith* 


Quest.  IV.  Hfiw  doth  it  appear  that  the  scriptures  are  the 
word  of  God  ? 

Answ.  The  scriptures  manifest  themselves  to  be  the  word  of 
God  by  their  majest)'  and  purity ;  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  and  the  scope  of  the  whole,  which  is  io  give  all  glory 
to  God ;  by  their  light  and  power  to  convince  and  conv(?rt 
sinners,  to  comfort  and  build  up  believers  to  salvation :  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  scriptures 
in  the  heart  of  man,  is  alone  able  fully  to  persuade  it,  that 
they  are  the  word  of  God. 

BEFORE   we  proceed   to    consider   the  arguments  here 
brought  to  prove  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
viome  things  may  be  premised. (a) 

(d)  ^  Since  God  has  been  pleased  to  leave  us  the  Records  of  the  Jewuh  Ueli- 
p,:i)n,  which  was  of  old  the  tnie  religion,  and  afibrds  no  small  testiinony  to  the 
Christian  religion,  it  is  not  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  see  upon  what  foundation 
the  credibilitv  of  these  is  built  That  thoe  books  are  theirs,  to  whom  thev  are 
ascribed,  appears  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proved  of  our  books.  And  thej*, 
whose  names  Ihey  bear,  were  either  Prophets,  or  men  worthy  to  be  credited ; 
;uLh  as  Etdrtu,  who  is  supposed  to  have  collected  them  into  one  vohimo,  at  that 
Time,  when  the  Prophets  Huffgaif  J^ta/achi,  and  Zachariatj  were  yet  alive.  I  wiU 
rr>t  here  repeat  what  was  said  before,  in  commendation  of  Mote*.  And  not  only 
that  first  part,  delivered  by  wMoscs,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  fiist  book,  but  the 
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1.  When  wc  speak  of  ^the  scriptures  as  divine,  we  do  not 
only  mean  that  tney  treat  of  God  and  divine  things ;  to  wit. 


Utter  history  it  confirmed  by  many  Pagtau.    *Thus  the  Phmrddan  unnala  men. 
tion  the  hanin  of  HcRuTand  Salomon,  and  the  league  the}'  made  withtlie  Tenant, 
And  Bentutf  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  books,  mention  JVudiarAoiloiieMr,  and  uUier 
CkoUcant.     VapknSf  the  king  of  ^g^t  in  Jeremiah  is  the  same  with  ^prift  in 
Her^dahu.    And  the  Greek  books  are  nllcd  with  Cyrut  and  his  successors  (lo^vn 
to  Dariua  /  and  JotephuM  in  his  book  anunst  ^ppion,  quotes  many  other  things 
■vlating  to  the  Jewuh  nation :  To  which  may  be  addt-d,  thit  we  anove  tocik  out 
of  5lmiAs  and  Tr^giu.    But  there  is  no  reason  for  us  Christians  to  doubt  of  the 
credibility  of  these  books,  because  there  are  testimonies  in  our  books,  out  of  al- 
most erciy  ooe  of  them,  the  same  as  they  are  found  in  the  Hebrew.    Nor  did 
Christ  when  he  blamed  many  things  in  the  teachers  of  the  law,  and  in  tlie  Pharir 
met  of  his  time»  ever  accuse  them  of  £dsifying  the  books  of  M$et  and  the  Pl^- 
phets,  or  of  using  supposititious  or  altered  books.  And  it  can  never  bcf  proved  or 
aide  credible,  that  after  Christ's  time,  the  scripture  should  be  comipted  in  any 
tlung  of  moment  i  if  we  do  but  consider  how  &r  and  wide  the  Jewish  nation,  who 
evciy  wIktc  kept  those  books,  was  dispersed  over  the  whole  world.    For  first, 
the  ten  tnbes  were  cairied  into  Media  oyxht  Mtyrumt,  and  afteniards  the  other 
twa    And  many  of  these  fixed  themselves  in  foreign  countries,  after  tliey  had  a 
permission  from  Cyrus  to  return :  the  Macedomona  invited  them  into  Alexandria 
with  great  advantages ;  the  cruelty  of  jfntiochua,  the  civil  war  of  the  ^inon«i, 
and  the  fisreign  wars  of  PtmpeyuA  Sosmu,  scattered  a  great  many ;  the  country 
of  Cjfrene  was  filled  with  Jewti  the  cities  oiAna^  Maeedaniay  JjMionia,  and  the 
bles  of  Cyprus,  and  Crete,  and  others,  were  full  of  them ;  and  that  them  was  a 
vast  number  of  them  in  Rome,  we  leam  from  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial.    It 
is  impossible  that  such  distant  bodies  of  men  should  be  intposed  upon  by  any  art 
whatsoever,  or  that  thsy  should  Uptt  in  a  falsity.    We  may  add  further  that  al- 
most three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  by  the'care  of  the  .fjjjuptfion  kings,  the 
Hebrew  books  were  translated  into  Greekxiy  those  who  are  called  the  Seventy  / 
that  the  Greeks  mig[ht  have  them  in  another  langua^,  but  the  sense  the  same  in 
the  m  vn :  upon  which  account  they  were  the  less  liable  to  be  altered :  And  the 
same  books  were  translated  into  CAo/ldw,  and  into  the  Jerusalem  language ;  that 
is,  half  SVrioc/  partly  a  little  before,  and  partly  a  little  afrer  Christ's  time.    After 
which  followed  other  Greek  versions,  that  of  AquUa,  SymmachuSf  and  TheodO" 
tisn  t  which  Oriren,  and  others  after  him,  compared  with  the  seventy  Interpre- 
ter., and  found  no  diflTerence  in  the  history;  or  in  any  weighty  matu'rs.     Ptdh 
flourished  in  CaHgidt^s  time,  and  Josepkits  lived  till  VespuMon^a.    E^ch  of  them 
^oote  out  of  the  Hebrew  books  the  same  things  that  we  nnd  at  this  Any.    By  this 
time  the  Christian  religion  begpn  to  be  more  and  more  spread,  and  man)-  of  its 
professors  were  Hebrews  :  Many  had  studied  the  ifedrrw  learning,  who  could  very 
easily  have  perceived  and  discovered  it,  if  the  Jews  had  receiv^  any  thing  that 
was  false,  in  any  remarkable  subject,  1  mean,  by  comparing  it  with  more  anciejit 
books.    But  they  not  only  do  this,  but  they  bnng  very  many  testimonies  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  plainly  in  that  sense  in  whicli  thev  are  received  amongst  the 
Hebrews,  which  Hebrews  may  be  convicted  ot  any  criine,  sooner  than  (I  will  not 
say  of  falsity,  but)  of  negligence,  in  relation  to  these  books ;  because  tlie}*  used  to 
transcribe  and  compare  them  so  very  scrupulously,  that  they  could  tell  how  often 
fvety  letter  came  over.    We  may  add,  in  the  first  place,  an  argument,  and  that 
no  mean  one,  why  the  Jews  did  not  alter  the  scripture  designedly ;  because  the 
Christians  prove,  and  as  they  think  ven*  stronglv,  tliut  their  Muster  Jesus  was 
that  vcn-  Messiah  who  was  of  old  promised  to  iKe  forefathers  of  the  Je^osi  and 
this  from  those  veiy  books,  which  were  read  by  the  Jews.    Which  thi^  Jews 

*Thit*  the  Phoenician  Anmxh.  Sec]  See  what  Jctephut  cites  otit  of  thrm.  Book  VIII.  Cha|i. 
2.  of  his  Ancient  HiKtory  ;  where  he  adds,  **  that  if  any  one  wonld  see  the  Copies  of  dmse  Epi»- 
"  ties  which  Stlomcn  and  Himm  wrote  to  each  othfr,  they  may  be  procured  of  the  puhllr  Keep- 
"ers  of  the  Records  at  Tyrut."  (We  must  be  cantions  how  we  believe  this;  however,  wee 
what  I  luve  9aid  upon  1  Kings  ▼.  3.)  There  is  a  remarkable  place  coaceming  Davids  (|Ufited  by 
y*9ephuf.  Book  Vll.  Ck.  0.  <»'hls  Ancient  History,  out  of  the  IV th  of  DamaKenti^t  Histoiy. 
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his  nature  and  works,  as  referring  principally  to.  the  subject 
matter  thereof;  for  this  may  be  said  of  many  human  uninspired 
writings,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  of  their  autnors, 
tend  to  set  forth  the  divine  perfections.  And  when,  as  the 
consequence  hereof,  we  assert  that  every  thing  contained  there- 
in  is  infallibly  true,  we  do  not  deny  but  that  there  are  many 
things,  which  we  receive  from  human  tesdmony,  of  which  it 
would  be  scepticism  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  ; 
notwithstanding,  when  we  receive  a  truth  from  human  tes- 
timony, we  judge  of  the  certainty  thereof,  by  the  credi- 
bility of  the  evidence,  and,  in  proportion  thereunto,  there  is  a 
degree  of  certainty  arising  from  it :  but  when  we  suppose  a 
truth  to  be  divine,  wJ  have  the  highest  degree  of  certainty 
equally  applicable  to  every  thing  that  is  so,  and  that  for  this 
reason,  because  it  is  the  word  of  him  that  cannot  lie*  Thus  we 
consider  the  holy  scriptures,  as  being  of  a  divine  original,  or 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  or  as  his  revealed  will,  de- 
signed to  bind  the  consciences  of  men ;  and  that  the  penmen 
were  not  the  inventers  of  them,  but  only  the  instruments  made 
use  of  to  convey  these  divine  oracles  to  us,  as  the  apostle  says, 
2  Pet.  i.  21.  Prophecu  came  not  In  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ; 
but  holy  men  of  God  spaie^  as  they  xoere  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost:  and  the  apostle  Paul  says.  Gal.  i.  11,  12.  I  certify  unto 
yoUy  that  the  ffospel^  xvhich  was  preached  of  me^  is  not  ajier 
man;  neitlicr  received  lit  of  man;  neither  was  Itauffht  tf,  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  former  asserts  thb  con- 
cerning scripture  in  general,  and  the  latter  concerning  diatpart 
thereof  which  was  transmitted  to  us  by  him :  this  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God. 

2.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  and  believe  the  scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  (iod,  because  they  are  to  be  received  by  us 
as  a  rule  of  faith  and  obedience,  in  whatever  respects  divine 
things,  otherwise  we  are  destitute  of  a  rule,  and  consequently 
our  religion  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greate;8t  uncertainty ;  and 
us  this  faith  and  obedience  is  divine,  it  is  a  branch  of  religious 
worship,  and  as  such,  contains  an  entire  subjection  to  God,  a 
firm  and  unshaken  assent  to  whatever  he  reveals  as  true,  and  a 
readiness  to  obey  whatever  he  commands,  as  being  influenced 
by  his  authority ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  any  hesitation  or 
doubt  concerning  this  matter.  Moreover,  it  is  only  therein 
that  we  have  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  sinners  may  have 
access  to  God ;  the  terms  of  their  finding  acceptance  in  his 
si^t,  and  all  the  promises  of  eternal  blessedness,  on  which 

would  have  taken  the -greatest  care  should  never  have  been,  after  there  arose  t 
<xiotegyer$y  bet^Kten  tnero  and  the  Christians ;  if  it  hjid  cyer  boen  in  their  pow«*r 
^MB||ilBred  what  thry  wpuld."  iimwtivf 
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tbcir  hope  is  founded,  are  contained  therein ;  if  therefore  we 
ire  not  certain  that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  our 
faith  and  hope  are  vain ;  it  is  herein  that  life  and  vnmortalily 
U  brought  to  Rght^  and,  by  searching  them^  we  think  that  xve 
Ime  eternal  life. 

3*  As  divine  revelation  is  necessary,  so  it  is  not  impossible, 
contrary  to  reason  or  the  divine  perfections,  for  God  to  impart 
his  mind  and  will  to  men  in  such  a  way  as  we  call  inspiration : 
these  things  must  be  made  appear,  other^vise  it  is  a  vain  thing 
to  attempt  to  give  arguments  to  prove  the  scriptures  to  be  the 
«iord  of  God ;  and,  in  order  hereto,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  divine  revelation  is  necessary ;  this  appears  be- 
cause as  religion  is  necessary,  so  there  are  some  tnings  con- 
tained in  it  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature,  to 
wit,  all  those  divine  laws  and  institutions,  which  are  the  result 
of  God's  expressed  will ;  and  these  could  not  be  known  by  the 
Ug^t  of  nature,  or  in  a  way  of  reasoning  derived  from  it,  there- 
fore they  must  be  known  by  special  revelation.  Positive  laws, 
as  opposed  to  those  that  are  moral,  depend  upon  a  different 
foundation ;  the  g^ory  of  God's  sovereignty  eminently  appears 
in  the  one,  as  that  of  his  holiness  doth  in  the  other :  now  his 
sovereign  pleasure  relating  thereto  could  never  have  been 
known  without  divine  revelation,  and  then  all  that  revenue  of 
glory^  which  is  brought  to  him  thereby,  would  have  been  en- 
tirdy  lost,  and  there  would  have  been  no  instituted  worship  in 
the  world;  and  the  gospel,  which  is  called  the  tnusearchab/e 
riches  of  Christy  Eph.  iii.  8.  must  have  been  for  e\'cr  a  hidden 
thine,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  hear  the  Christian  name 
would  have  been  no  better  than  that  of  the  heathen,  concerning 
whose  devotion,  the  apostie  Paul,  thoueh  speaking  of  the  wistbl 
and  best  of  them  says.  Acts  xvii.  23.  that  they  ignorant lu  nvor- 
shipped  cm  unincrumGod:  and  elsewhere,  1  Cor.  i.  24.  that  the 
world  by  wisdom  knrw  not  God;  and  the  reason  is,  because  they 
were  destitute  of  divine  revelation. 

(2.)  It  is  not  impossible,  contrarj'  to  reason  or  the  divine 
perfections,  that  God  should  reveal  his  mind  and  will  to  man, 
which  may  be  al*gued  from  hence ;  it  contains  no  impossibility, 
for  if  it  be  possible  for  one  creature  to  impart  his  mind  and 
will  to  another,  then  certainly  God  can  do  this,  for  there  is  no 
excellency  or  perfection  in  the  creature  but  what  is  eminently 
in  him ;  and  if  it  be  not  unworthy  of  the  divine  majesty  to  be 
omnipresent,  and  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  it 
is  not  unbecoming  his  perfectiont  to  manifest  himself  to  inlclli- 
gcnt  creatiu^s,  who,  as  such,  are  fit  to  receive  the  discoveries 
of  his  mind  and  will ;  and  his  endowing  them  with  faculties 
cscpMt  of  receiving  these  manifestations,  argues,  that  he  de- 
ifirnxl  that  thcv  should  he  favoured  with  them  ;  and  therefore 
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whatever  display  there  may  be  of  infinite  condescension  therC' 
in,  vet  it  is  not  unbecoming  his  perfections  so  to  do. 

(3.)  As  God  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient  how  to 
discover  his  mind  and  will  to  man,  and  is  not  confined  to  one 
certain  way,  so  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  make  it  known  by  inspi- 
ration ;  it  is  not  impossible,  neither  is  there  any  thing  in  me 
subjects  that  should  hinder  him  from  impressing  whatever 
ideas  he  designs  to  impart,  on  the  minds  of  men.  This  a  finite 
spirit  may  do ;  and  th^t  there  is  such  a  thing  as  this,  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  any,  but  those  who,  with  the  Sadducees,  deny 
the  nature  and  power  of  spirits :  it  hence  follows,  that  God  can 
much  more  impress  the  souls  of  men,  or  inmiediately  conmiu- 
nicate  his  mind  to  them  in  such  a  way,  as  we  call  inspiration  ; 
and  to  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inspiration,  is  not  onty 
to  deny  the  credibility  of  scripture  history,  as  well  as  its  divine 
authority,  but  it  is  to  deny  that  which  the  heathen,  by  the  light 
of  nature,  have  universally  believed  to  be  consonant  to  reason, 
and  therefore  they  often  represent  their  gods  as  conversing 
with  men ;  and  they  appear,  in  many  of  their  writings,  not  to 
have  the  least  doubt  whether  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  in- 
spiration in  the  world. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  are  now  more  particularly 
to  consider  mose  arguments  which  are  brought  to  prove  the 
scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  or  that  they  were  given  by 
divme  inspiration :  these  are  taken  either  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence we  have  hereof,  viz*  the  subject  matter  of  scripture,  from 
the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  purity  of  the  doctrines,  the  har- 
mony or  consent  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  scope  or  tendency  of 
the  whole  to  give  all  glor}'  to  God ;  or  else  external,  taken  from 
the  testimony  which  God  himself  gave  to  it,  at  first  by  mira- 
cles, whereby  the  mission  of  the  prophets,  and  consequendy 
what  they  were  sent  to  deliver,  was  confirmed,  and  afterwards, 
in  succeeding  ages,  by  the  use  which  he  hath  made  of  it  in  con- 
vincing and  converting  sinners,  and  building  up  believers  to 
salvation.  These  are  the  arguments  mentioned  in  this  answer, 
which  will  be  distinctly  considered,  and  some  others  added,  as 
a  farther  proof  of  this  matter,  to  wit,  those  taken  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  inspired  writers,  particularly  as  they  were  holy 
men,  and  so  they  would  not  impose  on  the  world,  or  pretend 
themselves  to  have  been  inspired,  if  they  were  not ;  and  also,  as 
they  were  plain  and  honest  men,  void  of  all  craft  and  subtilty, 
and  so  could  not  impose  on  the  world ;  and,  had  they  attempt- 
ed to  do  so,  they  had  a  great  many  subtle  and  malicious  ene- 
mies, who  would  soon  have  detected  the  fallacy.  To  this  we 
shall^gjdd  an  argument  taken  from  the  sublimit}'  of  the  doc- 
respect  it  is  too  great,  and  has  too  much  wisdom 
[td  have  invented ;  and  others  taken  from  the  anti- 
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quity  thereof,  together  with  its  wonderful  preservation,  notwith- 
Manding  all  the  endeavours  of  its  enemies  to  root  it  out  of  the 
worid ;  and  then  we  shall  consider  how  far  the  testimony  of  the 
diurch  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  though  it  contained  the  princi* 
pal  foundation  of  our  faith,  as  tlie  Papists  suppose ;  but  yet  this 
Bay  be,  if  duly  considered,  an  additional  evidence  to  those  that 
Ittve  been  before  given ;  and  then  we  shall  speak  something 
concerning  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  the  scripture  in  the 
heart  of  man,  which  inclines  him  to  be  persuaded  by,  and  rest  in 
the  other  arguments  brought  to  support  this  truth :  and  if  all 
dMse  be  taken  together,  they  will,  we  hope,  beget  a  full  convic* 
don  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of 
God;  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  arguments  in  particular* 

I.  From  the  majesty  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  This 
ii:g[ument  does  not  equally  hold  good  with  respect  to  all  the 
pots  of  scripture;  for  there  is,  in  many  places  thereof,  a  great 
plainness  of  speech  and  familiarity  of  expression  adapted  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  and  sometimes  a  bare  relation  of  things, 
without  that  majesty  of  expression,  which  we  find  in  other 
tdflces :  thus  in  the  historical  books  we  do  not  observe  such  a 
loftiness  of  style,  as  there  is  in  Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  some 
other  of  the  prophets;  so  that  ^ere  are  arguments  of  anothei* 
nature  to  prove  them  to  be  of  divine  authority.  However,  we 
may  observe  such  expressions  interspersed  throughout  almost 
die  whole  scripture,  which  set  forth  the  sovereignty  and  great* 
m»s  of  God ;  as  when  he  is  represented  speaking  immediately 
himself  in  a  majestic  way,  tending  not  only  to  bespeak  atten- 
don,  but  to  strike  those  that  hear  or  read  with  a  reverential 
tear  of  his  divine  perfections ;  thus,  when  he  gives  a  summons 
to  the  whole  creauon  to  give  ear  to  his  words,  Hear^  0  he^ 
tens;  and  give  ear^  0  earthy  for  the  Lord  hath  apoken^  Isa.  i.  2. 
or,  swears  by  himself,  that  unto  htm  every  knee  shall  bow^  and 
every  tongue  shaU  swear^  chap,  xlv*  23.  or  when  it  is  said^ 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne^  and  the  earth  is 
tny  footstool^  chap.  Ixvi*  1.  and  elsewhere,  Tfie  Lord  reigneth^ 
let  the  earth  rejoice;  let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  gladthere- 
o/I  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him;  righteousness 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.  Afiregoeth  be- 
fore him;  his  lightnings  enlightened  the  world*  The  hills  melt' 
td  like  -wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lard  of  the  whole  earthy  Psal.  xcvii.  1— -5.  And  when  he  is 
represented  as  casting  contempt  on  all  the  great  men  of  this 
world,  dius  he  is  said  to  cut  off  the  spirit  of  princes^  and  to  be 
terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earthy  Psal.  Ixxvi.  12.  and  to  charge 
even  his  angels  with  folly ^  Job  iv.  18.  or  when  tlie  prophet 
speaks  of  him,  as  one  who  had  measured  the  waters  in  the  hoi' 
Itw  of  his  handy  and  meted  the  heavens  with  a  span^  and  com^ 
Vol.  L  K 
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pr€hendedthe  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure^  and  weighed  th$ 
mountains  in  scales j  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ;  and  that  the  na^ 
tions  of  the  earth  are  as  a  drop  oj  the  bucket^  and  are  counted  a» 
the  small  dust  of  the*  balance ;  yea^  as  nothings  less  than  no* 
thing  and  banity^  when  compared  with  him,  Isa*  xl*  12,  15,  If* 
It  would  be  almost  endless  to  refer  to  the  many  places  of 
scripture,  in  which  God  speaks  in  such  a  style,  as  is  inimitaUe 
by  any  creature ;  of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  the  book 
olF  Job,  especially  in  those  chsq^ters  where  he  is  represented  at 
answering  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  speaking  with  such  a 
loftiness  of  style,  as,  it  may  be,  the  like  cannot  be  found  in  any 
human  composure,  Job,  chap,  xxxviii*  to  xli.  where  such  ex* 
pressions  are  used,  which  argue  the  style  to  be  divine,  great 
and  magnificent;  so  that  if  it  was  not  immediately  from  God^ 
it  would  be  the  most  bold  presumption  for  any  creature  to  speak 
in  such  a  way:  therefore  this  argument,  taken  from  the  ma* 
jestic  style  oi  scripture,  is  not  without  its  proper  weight;  how* 
ever,  it  may  serve  to  prepare  us  to  receive  those  other  argu- 
ments, which,  together  with  this,  evince  its  divine  original* 

II.  From  the  purity  and  holiness  of  its  doctrines,  and  that 
cither,  if  we  consider  it  absolutely,  or  compare  it  widi  all  other 
writings,  whereby  it  will  appear  not  only  to  have  the  prefer* 
ence  to  them,  but  to  be  truly  divine,  and  so  is  deservedly  sty* 
led  the  holy  scripture,  Rom.  i.  2.  and  the  wrords  thereof  pure 
as  silver  tried  in  afumacey  purified  seven  times ^  Psal.  xii.  6* 
and  to  speak  of  right  things^  in  which  there  is  nothing  froward 
or  perverscy  Prov.  viii.  6,  7,  8.  Thus  ever)'  one  that  duly 
weighs  die  subject  matter  thereof,  may  behold  therein  the  dis* 
plays  of  the  glor}'  of  the  holiness  of  God :  here  let  us  consider, 
that  the  word  of  God  appears  to  be  divine  from  its  purity  and 
holiness, 

I.  As  considered  absolutely,  or  in  itself^     For, 

(i.)  It  lays  open  the  vile  and  detestable  nature  of  sin,  to 
render  it  abhorred  by  us.  Thus  the  apostle  says,  Rom.  vii.  7. 
I  had  not  known  sin;  that  is,  I  had  not  so  fully  understood  the 
abominable  nature  thereof  as  I  do,  but  by  the  laio:  for  I  had 
not  knaw7i  lust^  except  the  law  had  said^  thou  shalt  not  covet; 
and  ht:reupon  he  concludes,  that  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  coir^ 
mandment  holy^  and  just,  and  good* 

(2.)  It  presents  to  our  view  the  various  instances  of  the.di* 
vine  vengeance,  and  shews  us  how  the  wrath  of  God  is  reveal^ 
ed  against  the  imrighteousness  of  sinners  to  make  them  afraid 
of  rebelling  against  him.  Thus  it  gives  us  an  account  how  the 
angels  hereby  fell  from  and  lost  their  first  habitation,  and  arc 
thrust  down  to  hell,  being  reserved  in  chains  under  darkness^ 
unto  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day,  Jude  6.  And  also  how 
man  hereby  lost  his  primitive  integrity  and  glory,  and  exposed 
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kimtdf  to  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  due  to  sin,  and  all  the 
aiseries  of  this  Jife  consequent  thereon;  and  how  it  has  des- 
troyed flourishing  nations,  and  rendered  them  desolate.  Thus 
it  gives  us  an  account  how  the  Jews  were  first  carried  into 
Babylon  for  their  idolatry,  and  o^er  abominations,  and  after* 
wards  cast  off  and  made  the  sad  monument  of  the  divine  wrath, 
IS  at  this  day,  for  crucifying  Christ,  persecuting  his  followers, 
nd  opposing  the  Gospel.  It  also  gives  an  account  of  the  dis- 
tress and  terror  of  conscience,  which  wilful  and  presumptuous 
nns  have  exposed  particular  persons  to ;  such  as  Cain,  Judas 
aid  others;  this  is  described  in  a  very  pathetic  manner,  when 
it  is  said  of  the  wicked  man,  who  has  his  portion  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  that  when  he  comes  to  die.  Terrors  take 
hMo/him  as  waters^  a  tempest  stealeth  him  away  in  the  nights 
The  east  wind  carrieth  him  away^  and  he  depart eth^  and  a  as 
Uorm  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place.  For  God  shall  cast  upon  him^ 
<md  not  spare  /  he  would  fain  ^ee  out  of  his  hand^  Job  xxvii.  20, 
21,22. 

Moreover,  the  purity  of  the  Scripture  farther  appears,  in 
diat  it  warns  sinners  of  that  eternal  ruin,  which  they  expose 
diemselves  to  in  the  other  world ;  Who  shall  be  punished  with 
nerlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  and  from 
the  glory  of  his  ptrwer^  2  Thess.  i.  9*  Ail  these  things  dis- 
cover the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  word  of  God. 

(3.)  It  never  gives  the  least  indulgence  or  dispensation  to 
nn,  nor  in  any  of  its  doctrines,  which  are  pure  and  holy, 
doth  it  lead  to  licentiousness  $  ic  not  only  reproves  sin  in  the 
lives  and  outward  conversations  of  men,  hut  also  discovers  its 
secret  recesses  in  the  heart,  where  its  chief  scat  is;  obviates 
ami  guards  against  its  first  motions,  tending  thereby  to  regu- 
late the  secret  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  principle  of  all  their 
actions,  which  it  requires  to  be  pure  and  holy*  In  this  the 
Scripture  excels  all  other  writings  with  respect  to  its  holiness. 

(4.)  All  the  blessings  and  benefits  which  it  holds  forth,  or 
puts  us  in  mind  of,  as  the  peculiar  instances  of  divine  favour 
and  love  to  man,  are  urged  and  insisted  on  as  motives  to  ho- 
liness ;  thus  it  is  said.  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  re* 
fcntancej  Rom.  ii.  4.  and  when   Moses  had  been  putting  the 
Israelites  in  mind  of  God^s  increasing  them,  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude^  Deut.  x.  22.  compared  with  chnp.  xi.  1. 
lie  adds,  therefore  thou  shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God^  and  keep 
his  charge  ana  statutes^  his  judgments  and  commandments  ahvay. 
And  when  the  loving  kindness  of  God  has  been  abused  by 
men,  it  severely  reproves  them  for  their  vile  ingratitude;  as 
when  it  is  said,  Deut.  xxxii.  6.  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord^  oh 
foolish  people  and  unwise  ?  Is  not  he  thy  Father  that  bought 
thee  ?  Hath  not  he  made  thee^  and  established  thee  ? 
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(5.)  AU  the  examples  proposed  to  our  imitation  therein^  an 
audi  as  savour  of,  and  lead  to,  holiness;  and  when  it  recon- 
mends  the  actions  or  conversation  of  men,  it  is  more  especial* 
1Y  for  that  holiness  which  is  discovered  therein:  and,  on  thi 
•ther  hand,  when  it  gives  us  the  character  of  wicked  mem 
together  with  the  dreadful  consequences  thereof,  it  is  that  wi 
may  avoid  and  be  deterred  from  committing  the  same  sins  thai 
will  be  their  ruin  in  the  end. 

(6.)  The  rules  laid  do^vn  relating  to  civil  affairs  in  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  and  the  behaviour  of  one  man  to* 
wards  another,  have  a  vein  of  holiness  running  through  diett 
all*  Thus  the  government  of  the  Jewish  state,  as  deacribeci 
in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  elsewhere,  discovers  it  to  be  ai 
holy  commonwealth ;  and  they  are  often  called  an  holy  nation 
as  governed  by  those  laws  which  God  gave  them  i  so  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  in  the  Gospel-dispensation,  is  a  holj 
government :  visible  holiness  is  a  term  of  church«Gommunion 
and  apostacy  and  revolt  from  God  excludes  from  it. 

(7*3  Ail  the  promises  contained  in  Scripture,  are,  or  wiU  b( 
ceitainly  fulfilled,  and  the  blessings  it  gives  us  ground  to  ewr 
ftcty  conferred  ?  and  thereibre  it  is  a  faithful  word,  and  coiiac* 
^uently  pure  and  holy* 

2.  If  we  compare  the  Scripture  with  other  writings,  whic) 
are  of  a  human  composure,  it  plainly  excels  in  holiness.    For 

(1.)  If  we  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  heathen  moral- 
ists, such  as  Plato,  Seneca,  and  others,  though  they  contain  i 
groat  many  good  directions  for  the  ordering  the  convereationi 
of  men  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  right  reason,  yei 
most  of  them  allow  of,  or  plead  for  some  sins,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture mentions  with  abhorrence,  such  as  revenging  injuries,  and 
self-murder;  several  other  instances  of  moral  impurity,  wen 
not  only  practised  by  these  who  laid  down  the  best  rules  to  in- 
force  moral  virtue,  but  either  countenanced,  or,  at  least,  iMK 
sufficiently  fenced  agidnst,  by  what  is  contained  in  their  wri- 
tings ;  and  even  their  strongest  motives  to  virtue  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  passions,  or  a  generous  contempt  of  die  worid 
are  taken  principally  from  the  tendency  which  such  a  course  OJ 
life  will  have  to  free  us  from  those  things  that  tend  to  debaai 
and  afflict  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  uneasiness,  when  we  cofr 
aider  ourselves  as  acting  contrar}'  to  the  dictates  of  nature, 
which  we  have  as  intelligent  creatures ;  whereas,  on  the  othd 
hand,  the  Scripture  leads  us  to  the  practice  of  Christian  vir 
tues  from  better  motives,  and  considers  us  not  barely  as  raea. 
but  Christians,  under  the  highest  obligations  to  ttie  blessed 
Jesus^  and  constrained  hereunto  by  his  condescending  love  eX' 
]^ssed  in  all  that  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  our  redempcioi: 
and  salvation ;  and  it  puts  ua  upon  deairiog  and  hoping  fta-co» 
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ttuniwi  with  God,  through  him,  in  the  performance  of  those 
tfangelical  duties,  which  the  lig^t  of  nature  knows  nothing  of, 
and  so  discovers  a  solid  foundation  for  our  hope  of  forgiveness 
of  sin,  through  his  blood,  together  with  peace  of  conscience 
sod  joy  resulting  from  it ;  it  also  directs  us  to  look  for  that 
life  and  immortality,  which  is  brought  to  light  through  the 
Gospel ;  in  which  respects,  it  far  exceeds  the  writing  of  tfie 
best  heathen  moralists,  and  so  contains  in  it  the  visible  marks 
and  characters  of  its  divine  original. 

(S.)  If  we  compare  the  scriptures  with  other  writings  among 
Quiatians,  which  pretend  not  to  inspiration,  we  shall  find  in 
diese^  writings  a  great  number  of  impure  and  false  doctrines, 
derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  many  of  the  pretended  ex- 
positions of  Scripture.  If  therefore  men,  who  have  the  Scrip- 
lore  in  their  hands,  propagate  unholy  doctrines,  they  would  do 
10  much  more  were  there  no  Scripture  to  guide  them :  thus  the 
doctrine  that  grace  is  not  necessary  to  what  is  spiritiudly  good:  the 
merit  of  good  works,  human  satisfactions,  penances,  indulgen- 
ces, and  dispensations  for  sin,  are  all  impure  doctrines,  which 
are  directly  contrary  to  Scripture ;  and,  as  contraries  iUustrate 
each  other,  so  hereby  the  holiness  and  purity  of  Scripture, 
nhich  maintains  the  contrary  doctrines,  will  appear  to  those 
who  impartially  study  it  and  understand  the  sense  thereof. 

(3.)  If  we  compare  the  Scriptures  with  the  imposture  of 
Mahomet,  in  the  book  called  the  Alcoran,  which  the  Turks 
make  use  of  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  prefer  it  to  Scripture,  and 
reckon  it  truly  divine,  that  contains  a  system  not  only  cf  fabu- 
lous, but  corrupt  and  impure  notions,  accommodated  to  men's 
lensual  inclinations.  Thus  it  allows  of  polygamy,  and  many 
impurities  in  this  world,  and  promises  to  its  votaries  a  sensual 
paradise  in  the  next,  all  which  is  contrary'  to  Scripture ;  so 
that  composures  merely  human,  whether  they  pretend  to  di- 
vine inspiration  or  not,  discover  themselves  not  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  by  their  unholiness ;  as  the  Scripture  manifests  itself 
to  he  divine,  by  the  purity  of  its  doctrine ;  and  indeed,  it  can- 
not be  otherwise,  considering  the  corruption  of  man^s  nature, 
as  well  as  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  his  mind,  which,  if  it 
pretends  to  frame  a  rule  of  faith,  it  will  be  like  himself,  im- 
pure and  unholy ;  but  that  which  has  such  marks  of  holiness, 
as  the  Scripture  has,  appears  to  be  inspired  by  a  holy  God. 

Having  considered  tne  holiness  of  Scripture  doctrines,  we 
proceed  to  shew  the  weight  of  this  argument,  or  how  far  it 
may  be  insisted  on  to  prove  its  divine  authority.  It  is  to  be 
confessed,  that  a  book*s  containing  holy  things  or  rules  for  4 
holy  life,  doth  not  of  itself  prove  its  divine  original ;  for  then 
other  books  might  be  called  the  word  of  God  besides  the 
Scripture,  which  is  so  called,  not  only  as  containing  some 
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that  they  are  fallible ;  but  the  exact  and  harmonious  agreement  * 
of  scripture  proves  it  divine.     That  other  writings  of  human 

^  no  value ;  and  tliat  they  never  were  received  by  the  sounder  part  of  Christians." 
Now,  ii  with  this,  which  is  udvknced  after  the  most  minute  and  diligent  exami- 
nation, we  compare  what  the  same  cautious  writer  had  before  said  of  our  re- 
ceived scriptures,  "  that  in  Uic  works  of  three  only  of  tlie  above-mentioned  fa- 
**  thera,  there  are  more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small  volunie  of  the  New 
V  Testament,  than  of  all  tlie  woiIls  of  Cicero  in  the  writers  of  all  characters  for 
*<  several  ages ;"  and  if,  with  the  marks  oi'obscurit}'  or  condemnation,  which  ac- 
oompanied  die  mention  of  Uie  several  apocry  plial  Christian  writings,  when  they 
happened  xq  be  mentioned  at  all,  we  contrast  what  Dr.  Lardiiers  worit  com- 
pletely and  in  detail  makes  out  concerning  the  wTil'mgs  which  we  defend^  and 
what,  having  so  made  out,  he  thouj^ht  himself  autiiorized  in  his  eonclusion  to 
assert,  that  tiiese  books  wer^  not  only  received  from  the  beginning,  but  received 
with  the  grratcst  respect ;  have  been  publicly  and  solenudy  read  in  the  aasenv- 
blies  of  Christians  throughout  tlie  world,  in  eVer)'  age  from  that  time  to  this; 
early  translated  into  tlie  languages  ordivers  countries  and  people ;  commentaries 
writ  to  explam  and  illustrate  tliem ;  quoted  by  way  of  proof  in  all  arguments  of 
a  religious  nature;  recomnu'nded  to  tlic  i>erusal  of  unbelievers, as  containing  the 
authentic  account  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  when  we  attend,  I  say,  to  this  re- 
presenution,  we  perceive  in  it,  not  only  full  proof  of  the  early  notoriety  of  these 
DOoAu,  but  a  clear  and  sensible  line  ot  discrimuiation,  which  separates  tnese  from 
the  pretensions  of  any  others. 

The  Epistles  of  Stl  Paul  stand  puiicularly  free  of  any  doubt  or  confusion  that 
mig^t  arise  from  this  source.  Untd  tlie  conclusion  of  the  fourtli  centuiy,  no  in- 
timation appears  of  any  attempt  whatever  being  maile  to  counterfeit  these  wri- 
tings; and  then  it  appears  only  of  a  single  and  obscure  instance.  Jerome,  who 
flourished  in  the  year  392,  has  this  expression:  "  Legimt  quidam  et  ad  Laodi- 
**  censes ;  sed  ab  omnibus  exploditur ;"  there  is  also  un  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
but  it  is  rejected  bv  every  body*.  Theodoret,  who  wrote  in  the  year  433,  speaks 
of  this  epistle  in  the  sahie  termsf.  Beside  these,  I  know  not  whether  any  an- 
cient writer  mentions  it.  '  It  was  certainly  unnoticed  during  the  three  first  cen- 
turies of  tlie  Church ;  and  when  it  came  af teruards  to  be  mentioned,  it  was 
mentioned  only  to  show,  that,  though  such  a  writing  did  exist,  it  obtained  no 
credit.  It  is  probable  that  the  forgery  to  which  Jerome  alludes,  is  the  epistle 
which  we  now  hav'e  under  that  title.  If  so,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  sentences  from  tlie  genuine  Epistles  j  and  was 
perhaps,  at  first,  ratiier  the  exercise  of  some  idle  pen,  than  any  serious  attempt 
tb  impose  a  forgery  upon  the  public  Of  an  Epistle  to  tlie  Connthians  underSL 
Paul's  name,  wnidi  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the  present  centuiy,  antiquity 
is  entirely  sUent.  It  was  unheard  of  for  sixteen  centuries;  and  at  this  day,  thoum 
it  be  extant,  and  was  first  found  in  the  Armenian  language,  it  is  not.  by  the 
Christians  of  that  country,  received  into  their  scriptures.  I  hope,  after  this, 
that  there  is  no  reader  who  will  think  there  is  any  competition  of  credit,  or  of 
external  proo(  between  these  and  the  received  Epistles:  or  rather,  who  will 
not  acknowledge  the  evidence  of  anthenticity  to  be  confirmed  by  the  want  of 
success  which  attended  impostuie. 

When  we  take  into  otir  hands  the  letters  which  tlie  suffrage  anid  consent  of  an- 
tiquity hath  thus  transmitted  to  us,  the  first  thii)g  that  strikes  our  attention  is 
the  air  of  reality  and  business,  as  well  as  of  seriousness  and  conviction,  which 
pervades  the  whole.  Let  the  sceptic  read  them.  If  he  be  not  sensible  of  these 
qualities  in  them,  the  argument  can  have  no  weight  with  him.  If  he  be;  if  he 
perceive  in  almost  every  i^age  tlie  haiguagc  of  a  mind  actuated  by  real  occasions, 
and  operating  u]x>ni'eal  circumstances,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  obsen'ed,  that 
the  proof  which  arises  from  this  perception  is  not  to  be  deemed  occult  or  imagi- 
nary, because  it  is  incapable  of  being  drawn  out  in  words,  or  of  being  convey  ui 

*  Lardner,  rol.  x.  p.  103.  t  Lardner,  to!,  xl.  p.  St. 
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composure  ag^ree  tiot  among  themselves,  is  very  evident ;  and 
it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  consider, 


to  the  apprehension  of  the  reader  in  uny  other  wuy,  than  by  scndiu{^  bim  to  the 
books  theroaeives." 

"If  k  betniethatwe  ure  inpossesbbn  of  the  ^Tr.*  letters  Mhich  St.  Paul  wrote, 
let  us  consider  what  coniu-mation  they  afford  to  the  Chribtikn  histoiy.  In  my 
opinicMi  they  substantiate  the  whole  transaction.  The  g^reat  object  of  modern 
Ksearch  is  to  come  at  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst  the 
obicaritieSy  the  silence,  or  tlie  contradictions  of  histon*,  if  a  ktter  can  be  found, 
«e  reg&rd  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land  mark ;  as  that  by  which  we  can  correct, 
adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  other  accoimts.  One 
cause  of  the  superior  credit  which  is  attributed  to  letters  is  this,  that  the  facts 
which  they  disclose  g;enerally  come  out  mcidentali^,  and  therefore  without  de- 
sign to  mislead  the  public  by  false  or  ezag^rated  :iccounts.  This  reason  muy 
be  applied  to  SL  Paul's  Epistles  with  as  much  justice  as  to  ariy  letters  whutever. 
Xothinj^  could  be  further  from  tlic  intention  of  the  writer  than  to  record  any  part 
of  his  histor>'.  That  his  histor}'  was  induct  made  public  by  these  letters,  aiid  has 
by  the  same  menns  been  transmitted  to  future  u^es,  is  a  secondare'  and  unthought- 
ofefiect.  llie  sincerity  therefore  of  the  apostle's  declarations  cannot  reasonably 
be  disputed ;  at  least  we  are  sure  that  it  was  not  vitiated  by  any  desire  of  setting 
hinueif  ofTto  tfie  public  at  large.  Bnt  these  letters  form  a  part  of  the  munimenta 
of  Christianity,  as  much  to  l>e  valued  for  tlieir  contents,  as  for  their  originality. 
A  more  inestimable  treasure  the  care  of  aiitiqui^  could  not  have  sent  down  to  us. 
Beside  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  general  reaUty  of  St.  Paul's  liistor}',  of  tlie 
knowledge  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  obtained  of  that 
histanr,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  he  was,  whpt  heprofesbcs  himself  to 
have  Been,  a  companion  of  tne  apostle's;  beside  the  support  they  lend  to  these 
important  inierences,  they  meet  specifically  some  of  tlie  principal  objections  upon 
which  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  have  tlu)ught  proper  to  rely.  h\  particular 
they  show, 

i  That  Christianity  w^  not  a  story  set  on  foot  amidst  the  confusions  which 
i^ttended  and  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  when  many 
extravagant  reports  were  circulated,  when  men's  minds  were  broken  by  terror  ' 
and  distress,  wfien  amidst  the  tumults  that  surrounded  them  enquiry  was  im- 
practicable. Tfiese  letters  show  incontcstiblv  that  the  religion  had  fixed  and 
established  itself  before  this  state  of  things  toolc  place. 

n.  Whereas  it  hath  been  insinuated,  that  our  gospels  may  have  been  made  up 
of  reports  and  stories,  which  were  current  at  the  time,  we  may  observe  that, 
with  respect  totlie  Epistles,  this  Is  impossible.  A  man  cannot  write  tlic  history 
ofhis  own  life. from  reports;  nor,  what  is  tlie  same  thing,  be  led  by  reports  to 
refer  to  passages  and  transactions  in  which  he  states  liimself  to  have  been  imme- 
diately present  and  active.  1  do  not  allow  that  this  insinuation  is  applied  to  the 
historical  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  an^  colour  of  justice  or  probability; 
but  1  say,  that  to  the  Epistles  it  is  not  up]>lica'ble  at  all. 

III.  These  letters  prove  that  the  converts  to  Christianitjr-  were  not  drawn  from 
the  barbarous,  the  mean,  or  the  ignorant  set  of  men,  which  the  representations 
of  infidelitv  would  st^melimes  make  them.  We  learn  from  letters  the  character 
not  only  of  the  writer,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
written.  To  s»lppose  that  these  letters  were  addi-csscd  to  a  rude  trilie,  incapa- 
ble of  thought  or  reflection,  is  just  as  reasonable  us  to  suppose  l.«cke*s  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding  to  nave  been  written  for  the  instruction  of  savages. 
Whatrver  may  be  thought  of  these  letters  in  other  if  aspects,  either  of  diction  or 
argument,  tltc-y  are  certainly  removed  as  fi^r  ::s  possible  i'tom  the  habits  and  com- 
prehension of  a  barbarous  people. 

IV.  St.  Paul's  historj-,  I  mean  so    much  of  it  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
letters, 
indeed 
to  admit 
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(1.)  That  men  are  naturally  blind  and  unacquainted  witL  iht 
things  of  God ;  and  therefore  their  writings  will  hardly  be  ecm- 

tndyettoifjecttherestftsfabuloui.  Forinstaiioe»can  any  one  believe  that  there 
/was  such  a  man  aa  Paul,a  preacher  of  (^hriatianity  in  the  age  which  wc  aMngn  to 
hun,  and  nai  believe  that  there  were  also  at  the  same  tiroeysuchmenaa  P^crwd 
James,  and  other  apoctlesy  who  had  been  companionsofCluist  during  hia  Ufe^  md 
who  dfter  his  death  publiahed  and  avowed  the  same  things'coooeming  him  which 
Faul  taught?  Judea,  and  eapeciaUy  Jerusakmi^was  the  scene  of  Christ^  minis- 
tiy.  The  witnesses  of  his  miracks  lived  there.  St  Paul,  b^  his  own  acooonty  aa 
well  as  that  of  hia  hiatoriani  appeara  to  have  frequently  viaitcd  that  ci^i  to  have 
carried  on  a  communication  with  the  church  there ;  to  have  aasociatcJ  with  the 
rulers  and  elders  of  that  churchy  who  were  some  of  them  apostlea;  to  hm  acted, 
aa  occaMODs  oiiered,  iif  corte^xmdence^Mid  aometimea  in  coiyunction  with  them. 
Can  it,  after  tbia,  he  doubted,  but  that  the  relipon  and  the  general  facta  relating 
to  it,  which  8t  Paul  appeara  by  hia  letters  to  have  delitered  to  the  several  church- 
t^  which  he  eatablisheS  at  a  dlatanee,  were  at  the  same  time  taught  and  pobliah- 
ed  at  JeruMdem  itself  the  place  wlierc  the  business  was  tranaacted;  ano  tanght 
and  published  by  those  who  had  attended  the  founder  of  the  institution  in  hia  mi- 
raculous, or  pretendedly  miraculous,  ministry  P 

It  is  obfler\'able,  for  so  it  appears  both  in  the  Epistles  and  from  the  Acta  of  the 
Apoftlcs^  that  Jerusalem,  and  the  society  of  believers  in  that  city,k)njp  oontinurd 
tbt  centre  from  which  the  missionariea  of  the  religion  issued  with  winch  all  other 
churches  maintained  a  correspondence  and  connexion,  to  which  they  referred 
their  doubts,  and  to  whose  relict^  in  times  of  pubUe  distress,  tliey  remitted  their 
charitable  assistance.  This  observation  I  think  material,  because  it  proves  that 
^ia  was  not  the  case  of  nving  oor  accounts  in  one  countA*  of  what  ia  tnnaacted 
in  another,  without  afforaing  the  hearers  an  opportunity  ot  kntywing  whether  the 
things  related  were  credited  by  any/  or  even  publiaheo,  in  the  place  where  they 
me  reported  to  have  passed. 

V.  St.  Paul's  letters  furnish  evidence  (and  what  better  evidence  than  a  nanfa 
cwn  ktters  can  be  desired  P)  of  the  soundness  and  sobipiety  of  his  jud^pnent  Ifia 
caution  in  distinguishing  Ustween  tlie  otcasional  spggestiona  of  uispiratkm*  and 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  ms  natural  understandings  is  without  exam|Me  in  th^  his- 
tory of  enthusiasm.  His  morality  ia  every  where  calm,  pure,>  and  rational :  adapt- 
ed to  the  ci>nditioni>  the  activity,  and  the  buainess  of  social  life,  and  of  ita  various 
relations ;  free  from  the  m-er<4crupulousne8s  and  austeritiea  of  superstition,  and 
fimn,  what  waa  more  perhaps  to  be  apprdiended,  tlu:  abstractiooa  of  quietinir 
and  the  soarings  and  cxtrava^cieu  of  fanaticism.  His  judsment  concerning  a 
hesitating  conscience ;  his  opinion  of  the  moral  indiifercncy  of  many  actiona,  yvtof 
the  prudence  and  even  the  uutv  of  compliance,  wlK-re  non-compliance  wodldpfro- 
duce  evil  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  observed  it,  is  aa  correct  and 
jttst  as  the  most  hoeral  and  enlif^tcncd  moralist  could  form  at  this  day.  The  ac- 
curacy of  modem  ethics  has  found  nothing  to  amend  in  these  detcrauBationa.'* 

'<  Broad,  obvious,  and  explicit  agreements  pro\*e  little ;  because  it  may  be  ailg- 
gested,  that  the  insertion  of  such  is  the  ordinary  expedient  of  every  Ibrgery ;  and 
thou^  they  may  occur,  and  probably  will  occur,  in  genuine  writings,  yet  it  can- 
not be  prox-ed  tnat  they  are  peculiar  to  theftc.  Thtis  what  St.  Paul  dedarea  in 
chap.  XI.  of  1  Cor.  concerning  the  instit\ition  of  the  eucharist,  **  For  I  have  receiT- 
*'  ed  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  th^ 


P^\  _   , ^ , ._  ^ 

iorniiiy  oi'  which  no  use  can  be  niadc  in  oiur  argimicnt ;  tor  if  it  should  be  object- 
ed UkiI  tlus  was  a  mere  rcciixtlironi  tlic  C;os])el,  borrowed  by  tiie  author  of  the  c^ 
pistle,  for  the  pinpose  of  setting  of\'  his  coiuposition  bv  an  appearance  of  agree- 
ment with  the  received  account  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  f  shouicl  not  know  how  t» 
repel  th6  inainuation.  In  like  manner,  the  descriplioH  which  8t  Paul  gives  of  Idin 
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uSteDl  widi  themselves,  much  less  with  one  another,  as  thev 
are  qfteotimes  inconsistent  with  the  standard  of  truth,  by  whicn 
they  are  to  be  tried ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to 
betray  d&eir  weakness,  and  cast  a  blemish  on  their  composures, 
by  contradicting  themselves,  especially  if  they  are  long,  and  con- 
sist of  various  subjects* 

(S.)  Men  are  much  more  liable  to  contradict  one  another 
when  any  scheme  of  doctrine  is  pretended  to  be  bud  down  by 
diflcrem  persons ;  for  when  they  attempt  to  represent  matters  of 
fact,  th^  often  do  it  in  a  very  different  lig^ :  tlus  may  be  more 
fsprrialy  observed  in  those  accounts  that  are  given  of  doctrines 
tittt  are  new,  or  not  well  known  by  the  world,  or  in  historical 
accounts,  not  only 'of  general  occurrences,  but  of  particularx^ir- 
cumstances  altendii^  them,  where  trusting  to  tneir  memory 
and  judgment,  they  often  impose  on  themselves  and  others. 

(3.)  This  disagreement  of  human  ^mtings  will  more  evident- 
ly qxpear,  when  their  authors  were  men  of  no  great  natural  wis- 
dom, eapeciallv  if  thev  lived  in  different  ages,  or  places  remote 
ifom  one  another,  and  so  could  have  no  opportunity  to  consult 


Klf  in  bb  epktle  to  the  Philippivn  (m.  5.)---''  Circmncised  the  eighth  day,  of 
"  tie  sloek  of  land,  cf  the  tnoe  of  BenJAiniii,  tn  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrawi*;  as 

*  toorhing  the  bw,  a  Phariaee  i  oosoeming  xeti^  penecuting  the  church ;  touch- 

*  mg  the  rifffateousoeas  which  is  in  the  Uw,  bUuneicss"— is  nuMie  up  of  particularf 
■0  plainly  aeUfercd  ooneeming  him,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Roiaana,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  I  cannot  deny  but  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  an  impoator,  iRiio  was  bbrica^g  a  letter  in  the  name  of  St. 
ftool,  to  collect  these  articles  into  one  view.  TJiis,  therefore,  is  a  coiiformit)' 
vhich  we  do  cot  adduce.  But  when  I  read,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
"  when  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there,  nam- 
"  ed  Tiaotheus,  the  son  of  a  certain  woman  vfhich  wot  a  Jcwea*;"  and  wlicn,  in 
IB  epistle  addressed  to  Timot^,  I  find  him  reminded  of  his  **  having  kuoiK-n  the 
**  Boh  Scripturesyrom  a  cAt^**  which  implies  that  he  must,  on  one  side  or  both, 
have  Dem  brought  up  by  Jewish  parents :  I  conceive  that  I  remaj4c  a  coincklcncc 
«hieh  shews,  fay  its  very  dii^fm^t  that  scheme  was  not  employed  in  its  forma- 
tion."'-.—i——*l- 

"  An  MKrtMn  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossuuis,  viz.  that "  Oncsimus  was  one  of 
"  theni,'*  is  verified  by  the  Epistle  to  Philemon ;  and  is  verified,  not  by  any  niciN 
tioB  of  Colosse,  any  the  most  distant  intimation  concerning  the  place  of  Phile- 
non^  abode*  but  sin|^  by  stating  Onesirous  to  be  Philemon's  servant,  and  by 
Joining  'm  the  salutation  Philemon  with  Archippiis, :  for  this  Archippus,  when  we 
m  back  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  appears  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 
mat  city,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  to  ha\-e  held  an  ofRce  of  authority  .in  that  church . 
The  case  st«ids  thus.  Take  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Colnssians  alone,  and  no  circum- 
stance is  discoverable  which  makes  out  tlie  assertion,  that  Oiiesimus  was  *  one  ot' 
^  them."  Tdce  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  alone,  and  nothing  at  all  anpcars  concem- 
B^  the  place  to  which  Pliilemon  or  his  servant  Onesimus  Dc1onge<l.  For  any  thing 
^■t  is  said  m  ^e  epistle,  Philemon  roiglit  Imve  been  a  Theasalonian,  a  Philip- 
ormnEphesian,asweUasaColossian.  Putthe  two  epistles  together  and  the 
er  xs  clear.  The  reader  perceives  a  Junction  of  circumstances  whidi  asoer- 
the  coBclusion  at  once.  Now,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  in  this  pkce 
is^  diat  thb  correspondency  evinces  the  genuineness  of  one  epistle,  as  well  as  ot 
the  other.  It  b  like  oonparing  the  two  purts  of  a  cloven  tail} .  Coinridc-nre  prores 
t5e  autlieiiticity  of  both."  Vx  ukt 
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(me  another,  or  compare  their  writings  togeth^ ;  we  shall  scarce 
ever  find  a  perfect  harmony  or  agreement  in  such  writings ; 
neither  should  we  in  scripture,  were  it  not  written  by  divine  in- 
spiration. 

This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  that  the  penmen  thereof 
were  in  themselves  as  liable  to  mistake  as  other  men ;  and  had 
they  been  left  to  themselves  herein,  they  would  have  betrayed 
as  much  weakness,  confusion,  and  self-contradiction,  as  any 
other  writers  have  done ;  and  it  mav  be  more,  inasmuch  as  ma- 
ny  of  them  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  nor 
were  conversant  in  human  learning,  but  were  taken  from  mean 
employments,  and  made  use  of  by  God  in  this  work,  that  so  we 
may  herein  see  more  of  the  divinity  of  the  writings  they  were 
employed  to  transmit  to  us :  besides,  they  lived  in  different 
ages  and  places,  and  so  could  not  consult  together  what  to  im- 
part, and  yet  we  find,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  they 
all  agree  together  :  therefore  the  harmony  of  their  writings  is 
W  evident  proof  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
consequently  that  they  are  the  word  of  Crod. 

We  might  here  consider  the  historical  parts  of  scripture,  and 
the  account  which  one  inspired  writer  gives  of  matters  of  facts 
as  agreeing  with  what  is'  related  by  another ;  and  also  the  har- 
mony of  all  the  doctrines  cont^ned  therein,  as  not  only  agree- 
ing in  the  general  scope  and  design  thereof,  but  in  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid  down  or  explained :  but  we  shall 
more  particularly  consider  the  hannony  of  scripture,  as  what  is 
foretold  in  one  part  thereof,  is  related  as  accomplished  in  ano- 
ther. And, 

1.  There  are  various  predictions  relating  to  the  providential 
dealings  of  God  with  his  people,  which  had  their  accomplish- 
ment in  an  age  or  two  after.  Thus  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremi- 
ah, and  others,  foretold  the  captivity  and  the  number  of  years 
they  should  be  detained  in  Babylon,  and  their  deliverance  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  expressly  mentioned  by  name.  These  prdphecies,' 
and  the  accomplishment  thereof  are  so  obvious,  that  there  is  no 
one  who  reads  the  Old  Testament  but  will  see  an  harmony  be- 
tween them ;  so  that  what  in  one  place  is  represented  as  foretold, 
in  another  place,  is  spoken  of  as  accomplished  in  its  proper 
time,  Isa.  xliv.  28.  and  Chap.  xlv.  1,4.  compared  with  Ezrai. 
2,  3. 

And  the  revolt  and  apostacy  of  Israel,  their  turning  aside 
from  God,  to  idolatry,  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  desola* 
tion,  was  foretold  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxxi.  29.  and  by  Joshua, 
Chap,  xxiii.  15,  16.  and  Chap.  xxiv.  19.  And  every  one  that 
reads  the  booic  of  Judges,  will  see  that  this  was  accomplished ; 
lor  when  Moses  and  Joshua  were  dead,  and  that  generatian 
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who  lived  with  them,  they  revolted  to  idolatry  and  were  punish- 
ed for  the  same  in  various  instances,  Judg.  ii.  8,  10,  11,  14. 

And  the  prophecy  of  the  great  rcibnnation  which  Josiak 
should  make,  and  in  particular,  that  he  should  burn  the  bones  oi 
the  idolatrous  priests  on  the  altar  at  Bethel^  1  Kings  xiii.  2*  was 
exacdy  accomplished  above  three  hundred  years  after,  2  Kings 
xxii.  15,  16* 

3.  There  are  various  predictions  under  the  Old  Testament 
relating  to  our  Saviour,  and  the  New  Testament  church,  many 
of  which  have  had  their  accomplishment,  and  others  are  daily 
accomplishing*  It  is  said.  Acts  x.  43.  To  him  gave  all  the^ pro- 
phets TvUnesSy  that  through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  hini^ 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins  ;  and  we  shall  find,  that  what  is 
ioretold  concerning  him  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  related  as  ac- 
complished in  the  New ;  particularly, 

(1.)  That  he  should  come  in  the  flesh,  was  foretold  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Hag*  ii.  T.  Mai.  iii.  1.  Isa.  ix«  6.  and  is  men- 
tioned as  accomplished  in  the  New,  John  i*  14.  Cral*  iv..4. 
J2«)  That  he  should  work  miracles  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
I  to  confirm  his  mission,  was  foretold,  Isa.  xxxv*  5,  d«  and  ac- 
complished, Matth*  xi*  4, 5. 

(3.)  That  he  should  live  in  this  world  in  a  low  and  humbled 
state,  was  foretold,  Isa.  lii*  14.  and  chap.  liii.  3.  and  the  whole 
account  of  his  life  in  the  gospels  bears  witness  that  those  predict* 
tions  were  fully  accomplished. 

(4.)  That  he  should  be  cut  oiT,  and  die  a  violent  death,  was 
typified  by  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  viz.  that  he 
should  be  lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  Numb,  xxi*  9.  compared 
with  John  iii.  14.  and  foretold  in  several  other  scriptures,  Isa. 
liii.  r.  and  Dan.  ix*  26.  and  this  is  largely  insisted  on,  as  fulfil- 
led in  the  New  Testament. 

(5.)  That  after  he  had  continued  some  time  in  a  state  of  hu- 
miiiation,he  should  be  exalted,  was  foretold,  Isa.  Hi.  13.  chap. 
Uii.  11,  12.  PsaL  Ixviii.  18.  and  fulfilled,  Acts  i.  9.  Phil.  ii.  9. 

(6.)  That  his  glory  should  be  proclaimed  and  published  in 
the  preaching  of  die  gospel,  was  foretold,  Isa.  xi.  10.  Psal.  ex.* 
2.  Isa*lx.  1,  2,  3.  and  fulfilled,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Mark  xvi.  15. 
as  appears  from  many  scriptures. 

(f.y  That  he  should  be  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  blessed- 
ness to  his  people,  was  foretold.  Gen.  xxii.  18.  Psal.  Ixxii.  17. 
Isa.  xlix.  8, 9.  and  fulfilled,  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  Acts  iii.  26.  In  these, 
and  many  other  instances,  we  may  observe  such  a  beautiful  con- 
sent of  all  the  parts  of  scripture,  as  proves  it  to  be  the  very  word 
of  God. 

But  since  it  will  not  be  sufficient,  to  support  the  divine  au- 
thority of  scripture,  to  assert  that  there  is  such  a  harmony,  as 
we  have  observed,  unless  we  can  prove  that  it  doth  not  cotvItvl- 
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diet  itself  in  any  instances  ;  therefore  the  next  thing  we  are'  to 
consider,  is  the  reproach  cast  upon  it  by  those  who  would  bring 
all  divine  revelation  into  contempt,  as  tiiough  it  contradicted  it- 
self in  several  instances,  and  contained  various  absutxlities ; 
which,  were  they  able  to  make  appear,  would  enervate  die  fierce 
of  the  argument  we  are  maintaimng,  to  prove  the  scripture  to 
be  the  word  of  God  from  the  consent  of  the  parts  thereof :  there«> 
fb^  we  shall  consider  some  of  those  contradictions,  which  ma- 
ny, who  pretend  to  criticise  on  the  words  of  scripture,  charge  it 
widi,  as  so  m?ny  objections  agsdnst  the  harmonious  consent, 
and  consequendy  the  divine  auUiorirty  thereof,  together  with  the 
answers,  which  tsacy  be  given  to  each  of  them. 

Object*  1.  If  we  compare  our  Saviour's  genealogy,  as  related 
hi  tlie  first  of  Matthew  and  the  third  of  Luke,  thr^  aHege  that 
there  is  a  very  great  inconsistency  between  them,  tor  one  men- 
tions different  persons,  as  his  progenitors,  from  what  the  other 
does ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Matdi.  i.  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Joseph,  and  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  h^  Ae  am  of  Matthan ; 
but  tne  other  evangelist,  viz.  Luke,  says  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Heli,  which  was  the  son  of  M«t« 
that :  and  so  we  find  the  names  of  each  genealogy  -very  difier 
ing,  till  we  come  to  David ;  therefore  they  suppose  both  those 
genealogies  cannot  be  true,  inasmuch  as  Ae  one  contradicts  the 
<yther. 

Ansxv.  It  evidendy  appears,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  be« 
tween  these  two  genealoRies,  since  Matthew  gives  an  account  of 
Joseph's  ancestors,  and  Luke  of  Maty's,  and  so,  botK  together, 
prove  diat  he  was  tjie  son  of  David,  by  his  repnted  fadi^s,  as 
well  as  his  mother's  side* 

And  if  it  be  replied,  that  Luke,  as  well  as  Matthew,  gives  an 
account  of  Joseph's  genealogy,  and  dierefqre  this  answer  is  not 
sufficient :  we  may  observe,  tnat  it  is  said,  Luke  iii..  ^^  24.  that 
yesus  zuas^  as  it  is  supposed^  the  son  of  Joseph^  which  was  the 
son  of  Heliy  &f c.  the  meaning  is,  he  was,  inaeed,  the  supposed 
son  of  Joseph,  but  he  really  descended  from  Heli,  the  father  of 
the  virgin  Mary ;  and  nouiing  is  more  common  in  scripture 
than  for  grandsons  to  be  called  sons ;  and  if  we  observe  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  words,  which  we  render,  which  was  the 
son^  i^c.  it  may  better  be  rendered,  who  descended  from  Heli, 
and  then  there  is  not  the  least  absurdity  in  it,  supposing  Heli 
to  be  his  grandfather ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  sqipearance  of 
contradiction  between  these  two  scriptures. 

Object.  2.  It  is  pretended,  that  there  is  a  plain  contradiction 
between  these  two  places,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24.  and  1  Chrom  xxi. 
25.  in  the  former  whereof  it  is  said,  that  David  bought  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  to  build  an  altar  on, 
and  the  oxen  for  bumt-oflbriags,  that  the  plague  mi^  be  stay* 
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tA^firfifiy  MhekeU  of  silver  ;  but  in  the  other,  viz.  in  ChronU 
cks,  it  is  said,  that  he  gccoe  him  for  the  place  six  hundred  she^ 
Ms  of  gold;  therefore  they  pretend  that  one  of  these  places 
must  be  wrong)  inasmuch  as  they  plainly  contradict  one  another* 

Jnswm  The  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  olnectiop,  is, 
that  David  paid  Araunah  ^who  is  otherwise  called  Oman)  for 
his  threshing-floor,  where  he  built  an  altar,  and  for  the  oxen. 
which  he  bought  for  sacrifice,  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  as  it  is  ex* 
pressed  in  Samuel.  But,  beside  this  threshing-floor,  he  bought 
the  whole  place,  as  it  is  said  in  Chronicles,  f.  e.  the  whole  tract 
of  ground,  or  mountain,  on  which  it  stood,  whereon  he  design- 
ed that  the  temple  shoiild  be  built ;  and  therefore  he  saith  con- 
cerninff  it,  1  Chron.  xxii.  1*  This  is  the  house  of  the  LordGod^ 
u  Cm  dus  place,  or  tract  of  land,  which  I  have  bought  round  a^ 
about  the  threshing-floor,  is  the  place  where  the  house  of  God 
shall  stand ;  and  this  is  the  altar  of  hurnt-offering  for  Israel^ 
which  was  to  be  built  in  that  particular  place,  where  the  thresh- 
iiMr-floor  was  :  now,  though  he  gave  for  the  threshing-floor  but 
my  shekels  of  silver,  (which  probably  was  as  much  as  it  was 
wordi)  yet  the  whole  place,  containing  ground  enough  for  the 
temple,  with  all  its  courts,  and  the  places  leading  to  it,  was 
woith  a  great  deal  more  ;  or,  if  there  were  any  houses  in  the 
place,  these  were  also  purchased  to  be  pulled  down,  to  make 
room  for  die  building  of  the  temple ;  and,  for  all  this,  he  gave 
six  hundred  shekels  of  gold,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
be  worth  less ;  so  that  mere  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
these  two  places. 

Object.  3.  It  is  pretended,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween 2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  12.  in  the  former 
of  which  Gad  came  to  David,  being  sent  to  reprove  him  for  his 
numbering  the  people,  and  said,  Shall  seven  years  of  famine 
come  unto  thee  m  thy  land  ?  But,  in  Chronicles,  he  speaks  of 
Jbut  three  years  of  famine. 

Annvm  To  reconcile  this  seeming  contradiction. 

1.  Some  think,  that  in  some  ancient  copies,  it  is  not  seven, 
but  three,  (a)  years  of  famine,  in  Samuel,  as  it  is  in  Chronicles  ; 
the  reason  of  this  conjecture  is,  because  the  lxx,  or  Greek 
translation,  have  it  so ;  and  they  think  that  these  translators 
would  hardly  havd  made  so  bold  with  scripture,  as  to  put  three 
for  seven,  if  they  had  not  found  it  so  in  the  copies  tnat  they 
made  use  of,  when  they  compiled  this  translation :  but  probably 
dus  answer  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  objectors  ;  therelore, 

S.  The  best  way  to  account  for  this  seeming  contradiction, 
is  tlus  :  in  Chronicles,  Gad  bids  him  chuse  if  he  would  have 
three  years  of  famine,  viz.  from  that  time  ;  but  in  Samuel  he 
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MUth,  shall  seven  years  of  famine  come  imto  thee,  that  is,  aa 
though  he  should  say  there  hath  been  three  years  cS  fanund  al- 
ready, for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  because  he  slerw  the  Gibeon^ 
itesy  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  Now,  that  famine  ceased  but  the  year  be- 
fore,  and  tlie  ground  bein^  so  chaped  and  hard  for  want  of  rain 
this  year,  which  was  the  fourth,  it  was  little  better  than  a  year 
of  famine*  Now,  said  Gad,  wilt  thou  have  this  famine  continued 
three  years  more  (which,  in  all,  makes  up  seven  years)  unto 
thee  in  the  land  i  And,  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense,  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  these  two  scriptures,  though  one  speaks 
of  three  years,  and  the  other  of  seven. 

Object.  4.  They  pretend  to  find  an  inconsistency,  or  absur- 
dity, little  better  dian  a  contradiction,  by  comparing  1  Sam. 
XVI.  21, 22.  and  chap.  xvii.  55*  In  the  former  it  is  said,  JDavii 
came  to  Saul,  cuid  stood  before  him,  and  he  loved  him  greatly  i 
and  he  sent  to  Jesse,  with  the  intent  that  he  might  give  him 
leave  to  stand  before  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  found  favour  in 
his  sight.  Now,  say  they,  how  can  this  be  consistent  with  the 
other  scripture  ;.  where  Saul  seeing  D^vid  going  forth  against 
Goliah  the  Philistine,  asked  Abner,  Whose  son  is  this  youth  f 
And  Abner  replied.  He  could  not  tell;  an(J[,  in  the  next  verse, 
he  is  ordered  to  enquire  who  he  was*  Now  how  could  this  be, 
when  he  had  been  his  armour-bearer,  stood  before  him,  and 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  apd  he  had  sent  to  Jesse,  to  desire 
that  he  might  live  wim  him  ? 

Answ*  I  can  see  no  appeanmce  of  absurdity,  or  defect  of 
harmony,  between  these  two  scriptures  ;  for  supposing  Saul^s 
nxemor}'^  had  failed  him,  and  he  had  forgot  that  J)avid  had 
stood  before  him  as  a  servant,  shall  the  scripture,  that  gives  aii 
account  of  this,  be  reflected  cm,  as  containing  an  inconsistency  I 
It  is  true,  David  had  stood  before  Saul,  as  his  armour-bearer ; 
^et  he  had,  for  some  time,  been  sent  home  and  dismissed  from 
lis  service,  during  which  time  he  kept  his  father's  sheep ;  and 
probably  he  lived  not  lone  in  Saul^s  family  ;  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  if  Saul  had  now  forgot  him.  There  is  no  master  of  a 
family  but  may  forget  what  servants  have  formerly  lived  with 
him,  and  much  more  a  king,  who  hardly  knows  tiie  names  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  servants  that  are  about  him  :  besides, 
at  this  time,  David  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  and 
therefore  Saul  might  well  say,  whose  son  is  this  youth  ?  This 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  difficulty,  and  vindicates  this  scrip- 
ture from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  ;  though  some  account  for 
It  thus,  by  supposing  that  Saul  knew  David,  (as  having  been 
♦  liis  armour-bearer)  but  did  not  know  his  fether,  and  therefore 
asks,  whose  son  is  this  P  or  who  is  he  that  hath  so  bold  and  dar* 
ing  a  son,  as  this  youth  appears  to  be  ?  If  these  things  be  con- 
sidered, diere  appears  not  the  least  absuniity  in  this  scnpture. 
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Oijtctm  5.  Another  contradiction,  which  some  charge  the 
scripture  with,  is,  that  when  Israel,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Balaam,  committed  idolatry,  and  went  a-whoring  after  the 
daughters  of  Moab,  and  God  consumed  them  for  it  by  the 
plague,  it  is  said.  Numb.  xxv.  9.  Those  that  died  in  the  plague 
-were  ttventy^our  thousand;  but  the  apostle  Paul,  referring  to 
the  same  thing,  says,  1  Cor.  x.  8.  Neither  let  us  commit  Jomi" 
taiidrtj  as  some  of  them  committed^  and  fell  in  one  day  three  and 
twenty  thtnuand. 

iffurui.  1.  The  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  objection, 
that  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  says,  three  and  twenty  thousand 
dhdj  or  fell,  in  one  day^  speaks  of  those  who  died  by  the  imme- 
diate hand  of  God,  by  the  pestilential  distemper  that  was  sent 
aiMing  them  ;  but,  besides  these,  there  were  many  more  that 
died  by  the  hand  of  public  justice  for  this  sin  ;  for  in  that  chap- 
ter in  Numbers,  verse  4  and  5.  we  read  of  the  heads  of  the  peo* 
pie  being  hanged  up  before  the  Xj?rdj  and  the  judges  being  or- 
dered to  altty  every  every  man  his  men  that  -were  joined  unto 
Baat-peor.  These  died  by  the  sword  of  justice,  and  it  is  no 
great  impropriety  to  say,  that  such  died  in  a  mediate  way,  by 
the  plague,  or  sword  of  God;  the  sword  is  one  of  his  plagues, 
as  well  as  pestilential  diseases,  and  is  frequently  so  stvled  in 
■cripture :  now  we  cannot  suppose  that  fewer  died  of  this  latter 
plague,  if  that  be  the  import  of  the  word,  than  a  thousand ;  so 
that  Moses  gives  the  number  of  all  that  died,  whether  by  God's 
immediate  hand,  or  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  pursuant  to 
his  command  :  but  if  it  be  reckoned  too  great  a  stram  upon  the 
sense  of  the  word  plague,  to  admit  of  this  solution,  let  it  be  far- 
dier  observed,  that,  in  the  9th  verse,  where  Moses  gives  the  sun) 
total  of  those  that  died,  it  is  not  said  that  they  were  such  who 
died  of  die  plague,  but  in  the  plague ;  that  is,  diose  that  died  in 
or  soon  after  the  time  that  the  plague  raged  among  them,  whose 
death  was  occasioned  by  this  sin,  were  foitr  and  twenty  thou- 
sand; so  that  these  two  places  of  scripture  are  so  far  from  con- 
tradicting, diat  they  rather  illustrate  one  another. 

Object*  6.  Anotner  contradiction  is  pretended  to  be  between 
GaL  u  8.  where  the  a]>ostlc  sa}^-^,  Thoifgh  tue^  or  an  angel  from 
heaven^  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you^  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you^  let  him  be  accursed;  3  Cor.  xi.  At*  If  he 
that  cometh^ preacheth  another  Jesus  whom  we  have  not  preach^ 
ed^  or  if  ye  receive  another  spirit^  which  ye  have  not  received^ 
or  another  gospel^  which  ye  have  not  accepted^  ye  might  well 
bear  with  him.  In  one  place  he  speaks  against  those  who  preach 
another  gospel ;  in  the  other  he  says,  tliey  may  be  borne  with  ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  contradiction. 

Antw.  For  the  reconciling  and  accounting  for  the  sense  of 
ihcsc  two  scriptures,  let  us  consider,  that  in  the  former  of  them 
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the  apostle  pronounces  them  that  preached  another  gospet  t^** 
cursed,  and  therefore,  doubdess,  they  were  not  to  be  borne 
with,  or  allowed  of;  therefore  it  must  be  enquired  what  he 
means  when  he  saysy  in  the  other  scripture,  that  such  may  be 
well  borne  with  t  now  this  scripture  will,  without  the  least  strain 
or  force  upon  the  words^  admit  of  one  of  these  two  senses. 

1.  It  may  be  considcFed  as  containing  a  sarcasm,  by  which 
the  aposde  reproves  their  being  too  much  inclined  to  adhere  W 
false  teaohers :  if,  says  he,  these  bring  you  tidings  of  a  better 
Spirit,  a  better  gospeV  then  bear  with  them  ;  but  this  they  can* 
not  do,  therefore  reject  them ;  or, 

2.  The  words  may  be  rendered,  instead  of  ye  might  well  bear 
with  hiniy  ye  might  well  bear  with  mr,  as  is  observed  in  the 
marginal  reference ;  the  word  him  being  in  an  Italic  character, 
as  will  be  elsewhere  observed,*  is  not  in  the  original,  and 
therefore  me  may  as  well  be  supplied  as  him^  and  so  the  mean- 
ing is  this ;  ye  bear  with/alse  preachers,  are  very  favourable  to 
them,  and  seem  a  little  cold  to  us  the  apostles  ;  so  that  I  anv 
afraid,  as  is  observed  in  the  foi^egoing  verse,  lestj^our  mind» 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ ;  you 
can  bear  with  these  false  teachers,  and  will  you  not  bear  with 
me  ?  as  lie  sav-s,  verr  1.  Would  to  God  you  could  bear  with  me  a 
little  in  my  folly ^  and  indeed  bear  with  me*  It  is  a  sign  religion^ 
is  at  a  low  ebb,  when  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  professors 
are  persuaded  to  bear  with  those  that  preach  the  pure  gospel  of 
Christ,  who  are  too  prone  to  turn  aside  to  another  gospeL  Take 
the  words  in  either  of  these  senses,  and  they  exactly  harmonize 
with  that  text  in  Galatians,  and  not,  as  the  objectors  pretend, 
contradict  it^ 

Object.  7*  Another  charge  of  contradiction,  which  is  brou^t 
against  scripture,  is,  that  our  Saviour  saith,  Matth«  x.-  34.- 
Think  not  that  I  am  come  ta  sehd  peace  on  the  earth ;  I  came 
not  to  send  peace ^  hit  a  srword:  this  is  contrary  to  Christ's  ge- 
neral character,  as  vl  prince  ofpeace^  Isa«  ix.  6*  and  to  the  advice 
he  gives  his  disciples,  not  to  use  the  sword,  because  9uch  shall 
perish  by  it^  Mat.  xxvi«r  52.  and  what  he  saith  else,  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  worlds  John  xviii^  36.  and  therefore  not  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  might  or  power,  by  force  or  civil  policy,  or  those 
other  carnal  methods,  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  diis  world  are 
advanced  and  promoted. 

Ansxv.  For  the  reconciling  this  seeming  contradiction,  let  it 
be  considered,  that  Christ  did  not  come  to  put  a  sword  into  his 
followers  hands,  or  to  put  them  upon  making  war  with  the  pow- 
ers among  whom  thty  dwell,  for  the  propagating  the  Christian 
religion ;  his  gospel  was  to  be  advanced  by  spiritual  methods : 
m  this  sense,-  the  design  of  his  coming  was  not  to  send  a  sword  «^ 
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but  to  bring  spiritual  peace  to  his  people  ;  but  when  he  s^th,  I 
came  to  send  a  sword,  it  implies  that  his  coming,  his  kingdom 
and  gospel,  should  occasion  persecution  and  war,  by  reason  of 
the  corruption  of  men ;  this  the  gospel  may  do,  and  yet  not  put 
men  upon  disturbing  their  neighbours,  or  making  war  wiih 
them ;  and  this  is  not  contrary  to  Christ's  general  character  of 
coming  to  be  the  author  of  spiritual  peace  to  his  people. 

Object.  %•  Another  contradiction  is  pretended  to  be  between 
1  Kings  viii.  9.  and  Heb.  ix*  4.  in  die  former  it  is  said,  There 
wtu  nothing  in  the  ark  but  the  two  tables^  which  Moses  put 
there;  in  the  latter,  that  there  was  the  golden  pot^  that  had 
mannOj  AaroiCs  rod  that  budded^  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 

Answm  This  seeming  contradiction  may  easily  be  reconciled : 
for  we  suppose  it  true  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  but 
the  two  tables,  as  it  is  said  in  the  former  of  these  scriptures ; 
therefore  to  explain  the  latter  agreeably  to  it,  two  senses  may 
be  given  of  it. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  aposde  means,  in 
(he  ark  was  the  golden  pot,  Csfc.  but  in  the  holiest  of  all,  winch 
he  mentions  in  the  foregoing  verse ;  therefore  the  meaning  is,  as 
in  the  hcdiest  of  all,  there  was  the  golden  censer,  and  the  ark  of 
die  covenant,  so  in  it  was  the  golden  pot  and  Aaron's  rod :  but 
because  there  may  be  an  objection  against  this  sense,  from  its 
being  sud  in  the  words  immediately  following,  that  over  it  were 
the  chenibims  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat,  where  it  re- 
fen  to  the  ark,  and  not  to  the  tabernacle,  or  holiest  of  all ;  if 
therefore  the  cherubims  were  over  the  ark,  then  the  other  things 
must  be  supposed  to  be  in  it,  which  objection,  indeed,  is  not 
without  its  force,  unless  we  suppose  diat  the  words*  may  be 
rendered  in  the  higher  parts  of  i7,  to  wit,  of  the  holiest  of  all^ 
were  the  cherubims  of  glory  above  the  mercy  seat^  and  accord- 
ingly the  meaning  is  this ;  that  within  this  second  vail  was  not 
fsnly  the  ark,  the  golden  pot  of  manna,  Aaron's  rod,  &f  r.  but  also 
ihe  chenibims  of  glory,  which  were  above  them  all :  but  since 
the  grammatical  construction,  seems  mther  to  favour  the  objec- 
tion, there  is  another  sense  given  of  the  words,  which  sufficiently 
reconciles  the  seeming  contradiction,  viz. 

2.  When  it  is  said,f  that  therein,  or  in  it,  to  wit,  the  ark,  was 
die  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
die  meaning  is,  they  were  near  it,  or  beside  it,  or  some  way  or 
other  fastened,  or  adjoining  to  it,  in  some  inclosure,  in  the  out- 
side of  the  ark,  whereas  nothing  was  in  it  but  the  two  tjibles  : 
lo  that  there  b  no  real  contradiction  between  these  two  scrip- 
tures. 

ty  *J  •'  oftentimes  n^%^  rr,  Cmn,  ad,  prope,  jilxta,  as  -fvefl  ar  In 
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Many  more  instances  of  the  like  nature  might  have  been 
given,  but,  instead  thereof,  we  shall  rather  chuse  to  lay  dowa 
some  general  rules  for  the  reconciling  seeming  contradictions  in 
scripture,' which  may  be  applied  by  us  in  other  Cases,  where  we 
meet  with  the  like  difficulties.     As, 

1.  When  two  scriptures  seem  to  contradict  each  other,  we 
sometimes  find  that  this  arises  from  the  inadvertency  of  some 
who  have  transcribed  the  copies  of  scripture,  putting  one  word 
for  another ;  though  it  may  L>e  observed, 

(1.)  That  this  is  not  often  found ;  for  as  great  care  has  been 
taken  in  transcribing  the  manuscripts  of  scripture,  as  in  any 
manuscripts  whatever,  if  not  greater* 

(2.)  It  there  have  been  mistakes  in  transcribing,  it  is  only  in 
a  few  instances,  where  there  is  a  likeness  between  two  words,  so 
that  one  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  oth^r ;  and  this  ought 
not  to  prejudice  any  ag^nst  the  scripture,  for  it  only  argues, 
that  though  the  inspired  penmen  were  in^Edlible,  the  scribes 
diattook  copies  of  scripture  for  common  use  were  not  so. 

(3.)  When  there  is  any  such  mistake,  it  may  generally  be 
rectified  by  some  other  copy,  that  has  the  word  as  it  really 
should  be  :  it  is  so  in  our  printed  Bibles,  in  some  editions  of 
them  we  find  mistakes,  as  to  some  words,  that  may  be  rectified 
by  others,  which  are  more  correct ;  and  if  so,  why  may  not  this 
be  supposed  to  be  in  some  written  copies  thereof,  that  were 
used  before  printing,  which  is  but  a  late  invention,  was  known 
in  the  world,  from  which  all  our  printed  copies  are  taken  ^ 

2.  When  the  same  action  in  scripture  seems  to  be  ascribed  to 
different  persons,  or  the  same  thing  said  to  be  done  in  different 
places,  there  is  no  contradiction,  for  the  same  person,  or  place, 
IS  sometimes  called  by  various  names :  thus  Moses's  father-in- 
law,  who  met  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  advised  him  in  the 
settling  the  government  of  the  people,  is  called,  in  one  place, 
Jethro,  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  in  another  Hobab,  Numb*  x*  29.  So 
the  mountain,  from  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Israel,  is  some- 
times called  mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  20.  and  at  oUier  times 
Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6. 

3.  Chronological  difficulties,  or  seeming  contradictions,  ari- 
sing from  a  differing  number  of  years,  in  which  the  same  thing 
is  said  to  be  done,  may  be  reconciled,  by  computing  them 
from  the  different  epocha's,  or  beginnings  of  computation :  as  it 
is  said,  Exod*  xii.  40.  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  brad^ 
-who  dwelt  in  Egypt ^  xvas  four  hundred  and  thirty  years:  but, 
when  God  foretcls  this  sojourning,  it  is  said.  Gen.  xv.  13.  Thy 
seed  shall  be  strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs^  andsshedi  erve 
them^  and  they  shall  affiict  them  four  hundred  years :  now  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  takes  its  beginning  of  computa- 
tion from  Abraham's  being  called  to  leave  his  country,  and 
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sojouTD  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  land ;  this  vras 
ioiur  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Israel  went  out  of  £g>'pt ; 
but  the  four  hundred  years  mentioned  in  Geneivis,  auring 
vhich  time  his  seed  should  sojourn,  takes  its  beginning  of  com- 
putation from  his  having  the  promised  seed,  or  irom  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  which  was  twenty-five  years  after  his  leaving  his 
country ;  from  that  time  to  the  children  of  Israel's  going  out  of 
Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  five  years ;  and  the  five  yoart 
above  four  himdred  are  left  out,  as  being  an  inconsiderable 
number,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  our  common  way  of  com- 
pudng  timC)  when  a  large  even  number  is  mentioned,  to  leave 
out  a  small  one  of  foiur  or  five  years,  more  or  less,  as  in  the  in- 
stance here  mentioned,  especially  when  time  is  expressed  by 
centuries,  as  it  is  here;  foir  it  is  said,  in  ver.  16.  in  the  fourth 
generation^  that  is,  after  the  fourth  century  of  years,  they  shall 
come  hither  again* 

4m  When,  by  comparing  the  years  of  the  reign  of  several  of 
the  knigs  of  Judahand  Israel,  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  we  find  that  some  are  said,  in  one  of  them,  to 
have  reijpied  three  or  four  years  longer  than  the  account  of  the 
years  oftheir  reign,  mentioned  by  the  other,  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction may  be  reconciled,  by  considering  him  as  beginning 
to  reign  before  his  father's  death,  as  Solomon  did  before  David 
died ;  or  from  his  being  nominated  as  his  father's  successor,  and 
owned  as  such  by  the  people,  which  was  sometimes  done  to 
prevent  disputes  that  mig^t  arise  about  the  matter  afterwards ; 
and  sometimes,  when  a  king  was  eneaged  in  foreign  wars,  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  people,  and  the 
event  hereof  was  uncertain,  he  appointed  his  son  to  reign  in  his 
absence,  from  which  time  he  had  the  tide  of  a  king,  though  his 
fadier  was  living :  or  when  a  king  was  superannuated,  or  unfit  to  ' 
reign,  as  Uzziah  was  when  smote  with  leprosy ;  or  when  he 
was  weary  of  the  fatigue  and  burden  of  government,  he  would 
settle  his  son,  as  his  viceroy,  in  his  life-time,  on  which  account 
the  son  is  sometimes  said  to  reign  with  his  father  :  thus  many 
account  for  that  difficidty,  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9-  where  it  is  said, 
JehoiachinvHis  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  but  in  2 
Kings  xxiv.  8*  he  is  said  to  have  been  eighteen  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign :  the  meaning  is,  that  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  he  was  nominated  as  his  father's  successor;  but  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  he  began  to  reign  alone,  his  father  being 
then  dead* 

5.  Scriptures  that  seem  to  contradict  one  another  may  not 
treat  of  the  same,  but  diflFerent  subjects,  as  to  the  general  de- 
sign thereof:  thus,  that  seeming  contradiction  between  the  apos- 
tles Paid  and  James  is  to  be  accounted  for;  the  former  says, 
GaL  ii.  16.  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of 
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IV.  The  divine  authority  of  scripture  may  be  further  prO' 
ved  from  the  scope  and  design  of  the  whole,  which  is  to  give 
all  glory  to  God. 

whence  it  was,  that  the  nations,  ^iw  u'ere  mosct  tenacious  of  ancient  c<wtiiinB# 
iTckoned  the  time  by  nights.  Anaaiagwrat  alAnned,  that  all  tking;^  were  mulc- 
ted by  the  supreme  miud:  Araiu9^  that  the  stan  were  made  by  God  \  Fvyi^  from 
the  Grecktf  that  Life  was  infused  mto  things  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  Ikmod^  ikmer^ 
and  CaUimachui,  that  man  wa»  formed  of  clay ;  lastly,  Jtfisxmfif  3y*it»  aatcrts^ 
that  it  was  a  constant  tradition  received  by  all  nations,  that  there  was  one  supreme 
God,  the  cause  of  all  things.  And  we<ieam  from  Jom!/fai9,  PhUo^  TikuUui^  Ctr- 
men9  jUexandrimu,  and  jAtdan^  (ibr  I  need  not  mention  the  Heirrwa)  that  the 
memory  of  the  seven  davs'  work  was  pres^rcd,  not  only  among  the  Ortttt  and 
ItaUanr,  by  honouring  the  seventh  day ;  bat  also  amongst  the  CMfir  and  huSaut 
who  all  measured  the  time  b}'  weeks ;  as  we  learn  from  J*kilo9tnUm$,  Dimi  Camiv9, 
and  Juitin  Marh/r  f,  and  also'the  most  ancient  names  of  the  day.  The  EgjfpHaiiM  tcU 
tis,  that  at  first  men  led  tlu^r  lives  in  great  simplicit}*,  their'bodics  bcmg  naked, 
whence  arose  tlie  poet's  fiction  of  tlie  C;<>kleir  Age,  fuinoQs  among  the  JMfafit,  as 
Strabo  remfirks.  Miimdimlet  takes  notice,  that  the  histoi}'  of  ^cltiin,  of  £k,  of 
the  tree,  and  of  the  sei-pent,  was  extant  anM Ag  the  idolatrous  Jndiaiu  in  his  time : 
and  there  are  many  witnesses  in  our  age,  who  testify  that  the  same  is  stiU  to  be 
Ibund  amongst  the  heatUm  dv^-elUng  in  Ptnt^  and  the  PhiUfpine  islands,  pco|>lr 
belonging^  to  tlie  same  Indian  the  name  of  ^Idam  amongst  the  BraehmimMr  and 
and  that  it  was  reckoned  six  thousand  years  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  b) 
those  of  Siam,  Beroaw  in  his  hi^itor}'  of  Chaltka^  Mvteifnw  in  his  of  ^g}/pft  BU- 
rsni  in  his  of  Phmttitiaf  HUtaiit,  Necutiev§,  HiUtttdciu  in  theirs  of  Greece^  and  A- 
sfMf  among  the  Poets ;  all  assert  that  the  lives  of  tliose  w!u>  descended  trum  the 
first  men,  were  almost  a  tliousaml  >x:arb  in  length ;  which  ia  the  leas  incredible, 
becaiue  die  historians  of  muny  natimis  (particularly  PmuamoM  and  PhilMtndut 
amongst  the  Gretkt^  and  PUmf  amongst  the  Romant)  relate,  that  nen't  bodieS| 
upon  opening  their  sepulchres,  were  found  to  be  mnch  larger  in  fAA  tsme.  Ans 
CatuUw,  after  many  of  tlie  Grftkt^  relates,  that  divine  visions  were  made  to  men 
before  their  groat  and  manifold  crimes  did,  as  it  were,  hinder  God,  and  those  Spi- 
rits that  attend  him,  from  holding  any  correspondrnce  with  men.  We  almost 
9rtry  wliere,  in  the  Greek  and  lAttm  historians,  meet  with  the  savage  life  of  the 
Giants,  mentioned  by  Jl/ofcf .  And  it  Is  vcl^'  remarkable  eonecming  the  ddoge^* 
that  the  memor}*  of  almiMkt  all  nationB  ends*  in  the  hibtor}'  of  it,  even  those  nations 
which  i^-ere  unknown  till  uur  forefathers  diiicoverefrthem :  so  tliat  Yanp  caUs  all 
that  thV  unknown  tinnv  And  all  those  things  which  we  resd  in  the  poets,  wnp- 
ped  up  in  fables  (a  Libcrly  they  allow  tlitniselves)  are  delivered  by  the'tncieml 
writers  according  to  \x\Ji\i\  and  rcalit\ :  tliat  is,  agreeable  to  MoMee;  as  you  majf 
see  in  JBero9n9*9  iliston*  of  Cntthku^Jldtfdenw^M  of  .imrM,  who  mentions  the  donf 
that  was  sent  out  oFtlie  ark ;  and  in  l*Uitarch  from  the  Greek'9;  and  in  iMfiam^ 
who  says,  tliat  in  Iherapolit  of  Sf/i'la^  tliei-e  was  remsining  a  most  ancieftt  histoiy 
of  the  ark,  and  of  the  pre.ser>-liig  a  few  not  only  of  martkind,  but  also  of  other  lir* 
ing  creatures,  live  s:ane  liiittory  wa^  extant  also  In  Molo  and  in  JVScslcmt  DamOf- 
ctniu  /  which  latter  nume»  tlic  ark,  which  we  also  find  in  tlie  liistoiy  of  DtucalUm 
in  ApoUothrus .  and  many  Spatnarth  atfinn,  ihat  In  several  parts  of  America^  as 
Cuba^  MccIitMcanOf  JSTicaraga^  is  pi-escr\'cd  the  memor}'  of  the  deluc^  the  saving 
alive  of  animals,  especially  the  raven  and  fluve ;  and  tlir  deluge  itself  in  that  piirt 
called  Golikn  Castile.  That  i-e  work  of  Pliny\  that  Joppa  was  bailt  before  the 
Flood,  disco^'ors  what  paK  of  the  earth  men  inhal>itca  before  the  Flood.  The 
placi  wtiere  the  ark  rcsteil  after  the  deluge  (m  ihe  GerdyxaA  mountains,  is  evi' 
dent  from  tlie  constant  tniditinn  of  the:  Amumiuvi  fron]  all  postages,  down  to  this 
^rery  dit}'.  Japfu^,  tlie  futlicr  of  the  Kvropeanf^  :jul  from  him  Jon;  or,  as  they  for- 
merly pnmoimccd  it,  Jaz  on  of  tlie  G^-eeka,  iuid  J/ammon  of  the  AjHcoM^  are  liame* 
to  be  seen  in  J^foaea,  and  Joaephui  and  others  obsen'c  tlie  like  footsteps  in  the 
names  or'otiicr  pl.ices  and  nations.  And  which  of  the  poets  Ih  it,  in  which  we  d» 
not  find  xcentiou  made  of  the  attempt  to  chmb  the  heavens  ?  JH9daru9  Stc^ua^ 
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It  may  be  observed,  concerning  the  scripture,  that  die  ad- 
vandng  the  divine  perfections,  and  debasing  the  creature,  is 
the  great  end  designed  by  God  in  giving  it ;  and  we  find  that 
whatever  doctrine  is  laid  down  therein,  this  end  is  still  pursued. 
Now  scripture-doctrines  are  designed  to  advance  the  glory  of 
God,  either  directly  or  by  consequence. 


8tnA9,  TVicdut,  PSntff  SoSnut,  speak  of  the  burning  of  Sotkm.  Berodotutp 
Atm^  Sirab9f  PhiU  BibHut^  testify  tlie  tTicient  cuntom  of  Circumcision,  which  • 
Cttifiriiied  bv  thoic  natiotis  deacended  from  Abraham,  not  only  Iie6rew9f  but  also 
ftw^mi't  MmaeHtUf  aiid  others.  The  histon*  of  •IbraAam,  Itaac^  Jacobs  uxA  J^ 
«A  ^preeabfe  with  JIA«rf,  was  extant  of  old  in  PhiU  BibliuM  out  of  SanchMia- 
Am,  in  Jforwuty  HnaUnu^  Damoicemi*,  Artapamu,  Euptiemu§j  DemetriWy  aiid 
pMtiy  in  the  ancient  writcn  of  tlie  Oiphic  Verses  {  and  something^  of  it  is  still 
otant  in  Jmiiih  out  of  Tn^  PmpeivM.  By  almost  all  which,  is  related  also  Uie 
Ustflry  of  «lftae»9  and  his  principal  acts.  The  Orphic  Verses  expressly  mention. 
bu  bemg  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  the  two  tables  that  were  given  him  by  God. 
lb  theae  we  may  add  P^lem§n  t  and  several  tilings  about  liis  coming  out  of  Egypi^ 
from  the  BgiMtm  writers,  •HSttw/Ao,  LywnachuMt  Cfutreman,  Neither  can  any  pro- 
doit  man  think  it  at  all  credible,  that  Motet^  w1k>  bad  su  many  enemiea,  not  only 
of  the  tlggMatUp  but  also  of  many  other  nations,  as  the  IdumaanM^  Arabian%^ 
ad  PkmSeian»f  would  \-enture  to  relate  any  thing  concerning  the  creation  of  the 
irarld,  or  the  original  of  things,  which  could  be  confuted  by  more  ancient  wri- 
ti^p^  or  van  contradictory  to  tlie  ancient  and  received  opinions :  or  that  be  would 
idde  any  tlung  of  matters  in  his  omu  time,  that  could  be  confuted  by  the  tetti.- 
aOBy  of  many  perfons  then  alive,  Diodonu  Sicitlut,  Strabo,  and  PUmfp  TVidfut, 
ad  after  them  Hunmtiw  Lmginuf  (concerning  loftiness  of  Speech)  make  meo- 
tin  of^lfeigt.  BcsiiJes  the  TVs^tMftfto,  PUmf  and  jiptdtiva^  apeak  ot  Jamnea  and 
Vaiftret,  who  resisted  Mmcm  in  Egypt.  Some  things  there  are  in  other  writings, 
ad  many  things  amongst  the  Pvthagorearut  about  the  Law  and  Rites  given  oy 
Kssffs,  Sira69  and  Juttin^  out  or  7V(^«,  remarkably  testify  concerning  the  reli- 
gion and  righteousness  of  the  ancient  JtewM:  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of 
Mentioning  what  is  found,  or  has  formerly  been  found  of  Jotfnia  and  others,  a^;rQe- 
lUe  to  the  Mebren  books ;  seeing,  that  whoc\'cr  gives  credit  to  Mok»  (which  it 
ii  a  ahame  for  any  one  to  refuse)  cannot  but  beVieve  tl)ose  Bunoous  miracles  done 
hf  the  hand  of  God:  which  is  the  principal  thing  here  aimed  at.  Now  tliatthc 
ninclea  of  late  date,  sudi  as  ifyat  of  Etija,  EUtha,  and  others,  sliould  not  be 
counterfeit^  there  is  this  further  argument ;  that  in  thobc  times  JuiLea  was  become 
Hurt  Imowniy  and  because  of  the  difFci-encc  of  religion  was  hutcd  by  the  neigh- 
Wirs^  who  could  vei>'  easily  confute  the  first  rise  oi  a  lie.  The  history  ot  JmiaH* 
bring  three  days  in  the  wlialc's  belly  is  in  Lycophran  and  jBneut  Gazeui,  only  un- 
der ue  name  ofI&rcuIu$;  to  advance  whose  fiune,  evcr\'  thing  that  was  great  anil 
able  nsed  to  be  reUted  of  him,  as  TariffM  obser>-es.  (jertainly  nothing  butih^ 
nuufest  evidence  of  the  history  could  compel  JitlUm  (who  was  as  great  an  ene* 
flw  to  the  /riM  as  to  the  Christians)  to  confess  that  there  were  some  men  inspi- 
red by  the  divine  Spirit  amongst  the  JtnvSf  and  that  lire  descended  from  lieaven, 
ad  consumed  the  sacrifices  <A  Motet  ami  EUom.  And  hore  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  there  was  not  onlv  very  seven-  punishments  threatened  amongst  the 
BfafcvMS,  to  any  who  sho\ild  falsely  assiune  the  gift  of  pro{)hecy,  but  very  many 
kh^  who  by  that  means  miglit  have  procure4  great  authority  tp  themselves,  an^ 
■any  leame«l  men»  such  as  Ktdrat  and  others,  dai-ed  not  to  assume  this  honour 
tothemseli'es ;  nay,  some  ages  bt^forc  Christ's  time,  nobody  dared  to  do  it.  Much 
kts  oouldao  many  thousand  people  be  impo^al  upon,  in  a^-uuching  a  constant  an$l 
poUic  miracley  t  mean  that  of  the  oracle,  which  shined  on  the  High  IVieat's 
keait,  which  is  so  (irmly  believe<l  by  all  the  Jewt,  to  hayc  remained  till  the  dfm 
Mniction  of  the  first  temple,  th^t  tliieir  ancestors  mu>.t  of  necessity  be  well  atft* 
fidoCthetruthofit." 
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1.  As  to' the  former  of  these,  the  scripture  abounds  with  m- 
stances,  in  which  God  is  adored  or  set  forth,  as  the  object  of 
adoration,  that  is,  as  having  all  divine  perfections,  and  as  do- 
ing every  thing  becoming  himself  as  a  God  of  glory }  thus  he 
is  described  herein,  as  the  Lord  most  high  and  terrtblty  a  great 
King  over  all  tht  earthy  Psal*  xlvii*  2.  and  glorious  in  holiness^ 

fearful  in  praises y  doing  wonders j  Exod.  xv.  11.  and  as  the 
true  Cody  the  living  God^  and  an  everlasting  Kmg^  Jer.  x.  10. 
and  as  the  great  and  dreadful  God^  keeping  the  covenant  and 
mercy  to  them  that  love  him^  and  to  them  that  keep  his  command" 
mentSy  Dan.  ix.  4.  and  it  is  also  said,  Thine^  0  Lord^  is  the 
greatness,  and  the  porver^  and  the  glory ^  and  the  victory,  and 
the  majesty  ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth  is 
thine :  thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
Jlead  over  all,  1  Chron.  xxix.  11.  These,  and  such-like  adora- 
Ue  perfections,  are  not  only  occasionally  ascribed  to  God  in 
Scripture,  but  every  part  thereof  displays  his  glory  in  a  manner 
to  illustrious,  as  gives  ground  to  conclude,  that  tlie  ereat  design 
of  it  is  to  raise  in  us  becoming  apprehensions  of  him,  and  to 
put  us  upon  adoring  and  worshipping  him  as  God. 

2.  It  may,  by  a  just  conseauence,  be  said  to  give  all  the  glo- 
ry to  him,  as  it  represents  the  emptiness,  and  even  nothings 
ness  of  all  creatures,  when  compared  with  him,  and  hereby 
recommends  him,  as  all  in  all :  when  it  speaks  of  the  best  of 
creatures,  as  veiling  their  faces  before  him,  as  acknowled^^ 
themselves  unworth}  to  behold  his  glory,  and  as  deriving  m, 
their  happiness  from  him ;  and  when  it  speaks  of  man  as  a 
sinful  guilty  creature,  expecting  all  from  him,  and  depending 
upon  him  tor  grace  sufiicicnt  for  him ;  and  when  it  speaks  of 
God,  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith,  in  whom  alone  there 
is  hope  of  obtaining  mercy  and  forgiveness,  grace  here,  and 
g^ory  hereafter,  and  lays  down  this  as  the  sum  of  all  religion ; 
we  must  certainly  conclude  that  its  design  is  to  give  all  glory 
to  God. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  force  of  this  argument,  or  how  the 
general  scope  and  design  of  scripture,  to  give  all  glory  to  God, 
proves  its  divine  authority.  Had  it  been  the  invention  and  con- 
trivance of  men,  or  if  the  writers  thereof  had  pretended  they 
had  received  it  by  inspiration  from  God,  and  it  had  not  been 
so,  then  the  great  design  thereof  would  have  been  to  advance 
themselves ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  laid  down  such  a 
scheme  of  religion  therein^,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  corrupt  ap- 
{>etites  and  incliuiaions  of  men,  or  would  tend  to  indulge  and 
dispense  with  sin,  and  not  such  an  one  as  sets  fohh  the  )K>lines8 
Vf  God,  and  his  infinite  displeasure  against  it. 

And  as  for  salvation,  tlie  penmen  of  scripture,  had  they  not 
been  inspired,  would  certainly  have  represented  it  as  very  easy 
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to  be  «iltwied|  snd  not  as  a  work  of  such  difficulty  as  it  really 
18 ;  and  they  would  also  have  propagated  such  a  religion,  al^ 
»^)poses  the  creature  not  dependent  on,  or  beholden  to  God. 
for  this  salvation,  and  then  the  scripture  would  have  detracted 
{ram  his  g^ry ;  but  since,  on  the  other  hand,  its  general  dc- 
«gn  is  to  give  him  the  glor}'  due  to  his  name,  this  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  its  divine  original. 

From  the  general  design  of  scripture,  as  being  to  give  alt 
gloty  to  God,  we  may  infer, 

(!•)  That  whenever  we  read  the  word  of  God,  we  ought  to 
have  this  great  design  in  view,  and  so  not  consider  it  barely  art 
an  hntorical  narrative  of  things  done,  but  should  observe  how 
tke  fjiory  of  the  divine  perfections  is  set  forth,  that  hereby  we 
may  be  induced  to  ascribe  greatness  to  God,  and  sdmire  him 
for  aU  the  discoveries  which  he  makes  of  himself  therein. 

(2.)  The  scriptures'  general  desigA  should  be  a  rule  to  us  ill 
&e  whole  of  our  conversation,  whereih  we  ought  to  gjve  all 
gfobry  to  God  :  whatever  We  receive  or  expect  from  him,  xxt 
whatever  duty  we  engage  in,  let  us  act  as  those,  that  not  only 
take  the  scripture  fo^  our  rule,  but  its  general  scope  and  de- 
sign for  our  exaniiple. 

(3«)  Whatsoever  doctrines  are  pretended  to  be  deduced  fron^ 
or  to  contain  the  sense  of  scripture,  which,  notwithstanding, 
tend  to  depreciate  the  divine  perfections,  these  tct^  to  be  r^» 
jecfed,  a^  contrary  to  its  general  scope  and  design. 

V.  Another  argument  may  be  taken  frond  the  character  of 
the  penlhen  of  Scripture ;  and  here  let  them  be  supposed  to  be 
either  good  men,  or  bad :  if  good  men,  then  they  could  not 
give  themselves  such  a  liberty  to  impose  upon  the  world,  and 
pretend  that  they  received  that  from  God,  which  they  did  not ; 
and  if  they  were  bad  men;,  they  neither  could  nor  would  have 
laid  down  such  doctrines,  as  centre  in,  lead  the  soul  to  God, 
and  tend  to  ptomote  self-denial,  and  advance  his  glory  in  aH 
things  ;  since  this  is  to  suppose  the  worst  of  men  to  have  the 
best  endtf,  which  we  can  never  do ;  for,  as  our  Saviour  says, 
Matt.  vii.  16.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns^  or  Jigs  of  this- 
tles ?  He  is  speaking  of  false  prophets,  who  were  to  be  known 
by' their  fruits;  wicked  men  will  have  bad  designs,  or  are  like 
the  corrupt  tree,  which  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  persons  deliver  that  which  carries  in  it  such  in- 
ternal evidence  of  divine  truth,  and  have  such  a  noble  design 
in  view,  as  the  securing  the  honour  of  God,  and  promoting  his 
interest  in  the  world,  these  must  certainly  be  apph)ved  of  by 
him,  and  concluded  to  be  good  men;  and  if  so,  then  they 
would  not  im'pose  a  fallacy  on  the  world,  or  say  th<it  the  scrip- 
ture was  given  b}'  divine  inspiration,  when  they  knew  it  to  be 
otherwise. 
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If  the  scriptures  are  not  the  word  of  God,  thea  the  p^tamen 
thereof  have  miserably  deceived,  not  a  small  number  of  credu- 
lous people,  but  the  whole  Christian  world,  among  whom  we 
must  allow  that  many  were  judicious,  and  such  as  would  not 
easily  suffer  themselves  to  be  imf)ose^  on;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  others  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  were  exas- 
perated enemies  to  those  that  preached  it,  and  particularly  to 
these  inspired  penmen  of  scripture,  and  greatly  prejudiced 
against  their  doctrine,  and  therefore  would  use  all  possible  en- 
deavours to  detect  the  fallacy,  if  there  had  been  any ;  so  that 
It  was  morally  impossible  for  them  to  deceive  the  worid  in  this 
instance,  or  make  them  believe  that  the  scriptures  were  the 
word  of  €fody  if  there  had  not  been  the  strongeM  evidence  to 
convince  them  of  it,  which  they  could  not  withstand  or  gainsay* 

But,  that  we  may  enter  a  litde  further  into  the  character  of 
the  penmen  of  scripture,  let  it  be  observed, 

1«  That  they  could  not  be  charged  by  their  enemies  with 
immoral  practices,  or  notorious  crimes,  which  might  weaken 
die  credit  of  the  truths  they  delivered:  they  were,  indeed, 
compassed  about  with  like  infirmities  with  odier  men ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that,  because  they  were  in^ired,  therefore 
diev  were  perfecdy  free  from  sin ;  since  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  from  their  having  tUs  privilege  conferred  upon 
them ;  3ret  their  enemies  themselves  could  find  no  great  blem- 
ishes in  their  character,  which  mig^t  jusdy  prejudice  them 
against  their  vrritings,  or  that  might  render  them  unfit  to  be 
cknployed  in  this  great  work  of  transmitting  the  mind  of  God 
to  the  world. 

2*  They  appear  to  be  men  of  great  integrity,  not  declining 
to  discover  and  aggravate  their  own  faults,  as  well  as  the  sina 
of  others*  Thus  Moses,  though  a  man  of  ereat  meekness,  as 
fo  his  fi;eneral  character,  discovers  his  own  tailing,  in  repining, 
and  bemg  uneasy,  because  of  the  untoward  and  tiuhulent  spi- 
rit of  the  people,  over  whom  he  was  appointed  a  governor, 
when  he  represents  himself  as  complaining  to  God|  Wherefore 
hast  thou  afflicted  thy  servant?  and  wherefore  home  I  not  found 
favour  in  thy  sight^  that  thou  layest  the.  burden  of  all  this  peo^ 
pie  upon  me?  Have  I  concdved  all  this  people  ?  Have  I  begot* 
ten  them^  that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  mr^  Carrzf  them  in  thy  bo^ 
som  f  Whence  should  I  hqve  flesh  to  give  unto  aH  this  people  f 
I  am  not  able  to  bear  this  people  alone^  because  i$  is  too  heavy  for 
me.  And  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me^Aillme^  Ipi^^  thee^out  of 
hand^  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight;  and  kt  me  not  see 
mine  own  wretchedness^  Numb.  xi.  11— .15.  This  was  certainly 
a  very  great  blemish  in  the  character  of  this  excellent  man ;  but 
he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  it ;  nor  does  he  omit  to  mention 
his  backwardness  to  comply  with  the  call  of  God,  to  deliver 
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hU  bftthten  out  of  their  bondage  in  lE^gypt,  but  tells  us  what 
poor  trifling  excuses  he  made ;  as  when  he  says,  Ezod.  iv«  10, 
13, 19.  0  Lordj  I  am  not  eloquent ;  and  when  God  answen 
lum,  by  promiung  to  supply  tnis  defect,  he  obstinately  persists 
in  decUnmg  this  service,  and  says,  0  my  Lordj  sena^  I  pray 
thee^  by  the  hand  of  him  rvhom  thou  wilt  aendi  that  is,  by  any 
one  but  myself;  so  that  he  who  expressed  such  courage  and 
xeaolution  forty  Jtm  before  in  defending  the  oppressed  Israel- 
ites, and  supposed  that  his  brethren  would  have  understood  that 
God,  by  hb  (uind,  would  deliver  them,  but  they  understood  it 
not.  Acts  vii.  S4,  25.  when  God  really  called  him  to  deliver 
them,  he  obstinately  refused  to  obey ;  and,  indeed,  whatever 
escuaes  he  might  make,  the  main  thing  that  lay  at  the  bottom 
was  fear,  and  therefore,  as  a  further  inducement  to  it,  God 
teUs  hinsi  The  men  were  dead  that  sought  his  lifem  All  this  he 
says  concerning  himself;  and  elsewhere  he  tells  us,  Deut. 
xxxii.  51,  5S.  compared  with  Numb.  xx«  10, 11, 12.  and  Deut. 
ill.  25— 2f.  that  he  did  not  sanctify  the  name  of  God  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  but  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips ;  and 
that,  for  diis,  God  would  not  let  him  go  into  the  lano  of  Ca^ 
aaan,  though  he  earttetdy  desired  it. 

And  the  prophet  Jeremiah  tells  us,  how  he  was  ready  to  famt^ 
and,  in  a  munmuing  way,  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  Jer«  xx* 
r,  8,  14,  15,  16.  and  seems  almost  determined  not  to  make  men** 
tion  of  Godj  nor  apeak  any  more  in  his  name^  because  he  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  by  rashur,  and  was  derided  and  mocked 
by  others,  who  were,  indeed,  below  his  liotice. 

And  David  discovered  his  own  sin,  though  it  was  a  very 
scandalous  one,  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  Psal.  lu  the  title,  comr 
pared  with  ver.  14.  and  prays,  Deliver  me  from  blood  guiltiness  i 
vrhiA  is  a  confession  of  his  being  guilty  of  murder. 

The  apostles  also  discover  their  infirmities.  Thus  Paul  dis- 
covers his  fariooB  temper,  in  persecuting  the  church,  before  his 
conversion,  and  ranks  himself  amongst  the  chic^f  of  sinners, 
1  Tim.  i.  13, 15.  And  how  willing  is  Matthew  to  let  the  world  > 
know,  that,  before  his  conversion,  he  was  a  publican :  thus  he 
characterises  himself,  Matt.  x.  3.  and  says,  chap.  ix.  9.  that 
when  Christ  called  him,  he  sat  at  the  receipt  ofcustomy  thougli 
die  publicans  were  reckoned  among  the  vilest  of  men  for  extor- 
tion, and  other  crimes,  and  were  universally  hated  by  the  Jews. 

Moreover  as  the  penmen  of  scripture  expose  their  own 
crimes,  so  they  do  those  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends 
and  rdatives,  which  carnal  policy  would  have  inclined  them  to 
conceal.  Thus  Moses  tells  us  how  Aaron  his  brother  made  the 
golden  calf,  and  so  was  the  encourager  and  promoter  of  the 
people's  idolatry;  that  it  was  he  that  bid  them  break  off  the 
golden  eoT'Tings^  tvhkh  he  received  at  their  handy  whereof  hr 
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made  a  mohen  calf^.and  then  built  an  altar  before  t/,  Ezod. 
Kxxii.  2—^.  Hioug^  the  Jewish  historian  *  was  so  politic,  as 
to  conceal  this  thing,  for  the  honour  of  his  own  nation  ;  and 
dierefore  when  he  tells  us,  that  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  to 
receive  the  law,  he  says  nothing  of  the  scandalous  crime,  which 
the  people  were  guilty  <^  at  uie  foot  of  the  mountain  at  the 
same  time* 

Moreover,  as  they  do  not  conceal  their  sins,  so  they  somo- 
times  declare  the  meanness  of  their  extraction,  which  shewed  that 
they  did  not  design  to  have  honour  from  men.  Thus  Amos 
tells  us,  Amos  i.  1.  He  rvas  amonff  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa :  and 
that  he  was  not  bred  up  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  he 
intends,  when  he  styles  himselif,  no  prophet^  neither  a  propheCs 
«on,  chap.  vii.  14. 

And  the  evangelists  occasionally  tell  the  w^orid  how  they 
were  fishtr-men,  when  called  to  be  Christ's  disciples,  and 
so  not  bred  up  in  the  schools  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  (a) 

•  WH.  Joseph  Antiq. 


{aS  Reason  wiU  affirm  thnt  every  effect  speaks  a  cause  ;  then  we  ask  how  it 
should  happen  that  a  dozen  iUitcrute  fishermen  ui\d  mechanicks  oi' Galilee,  after 
the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  luu.1  left  the  u-oi'ld  in  darkness,  should  have  inti  u- 
jliiced  so  much  l^pt  of  Iroowledgc,  that  our  children  and  servants  are  wiser  thnm 
the  ancient  philoMphen  ?  Let  no  one  say,  tiiat  they  only  be^,  what  the  wisdom 
of  after  ages  have  c:irried  on  towards  perfection.  The  writings  of  the  apostles  u  c 
the  same  to  this  day ;  as  is  proved  by  tlie  earliest  versions,  quotations,  and  manu- 
scripts. So  perfect  was  the  system  of  monds  tliey  left,  that  no  enx>r  has  beeii 
detected  in  it,  and  all  attempts  to  build  upon  or  add  to  it,  have  only  exposed  the 
ipioruncc  of  the  individuab  who  have  essayed  to  do  so. 

How  li:is  it  happened  that  whilst  leamecl  men  have  ever  been  at  discord  about 
'he  nature,  and  true  foundation  of  the  obligation  of  virtue,  these  despised  Bsher- 
men,  liave  shown  the  true  foundation  and  nature  of  duty,  and  have  erred  in  no  par- 
ticular ^  Is  it  not  strange  tiiat  wliilst  the  wisdom  of  tlie  philobupliers  made  tiieir 
purest  virtue  but  a  more  refined  pride,  these  poor  men  laid  the  ax  to  the  Ant  of 
tliat  pride,  and  t«u)^]it  the  world  that  c\'en  their  virtues  broug)it  them  under  ad- 
ditional obligutions  tu  Divine  gnice  P  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  8}'stem  taught 
by  these  unlcimeil  men  should  so  perfectly  coincide  with  what  is  discovered  in 
'the  works  of  God,  that  whilst  it  aims  to  eradicate  sin,  it  represents  It  as  in  et'eiy 
instance  eventually  productive  of  the  glory  of  lliat  God,  wno  bring^s  good  out  of 
the  evil,  and  light  out  of  the  darkness  f 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  thut  when  the  most  learned  rabbies  perverted  the 
law,  and  knew  not  its  meaning,  that  a  few  crude  ami  luiinstructcd  fishermen 
should  :fmovc  their  false  cunstnictions  of  that  law,  explam  the  tjpes,' shadows, 
pnmii!»e}ii  and  pro]?l»ecie.s,  show  how  the  truth  and  justice  of  God  might  be  clear 
m  tlic  ixuxlon  of  sin,  and  set  tlie  Lil)ourJn|7  conscience  at  rest  ?  How  came  the  fiaher- 
int'uof  <^:dilee  to  discover  to  tlie  wise  ani|  learned  wliat  they  had  never  conjectured, 
and  trutlis,  whicli  mdy  attentive  minds  at  the  present  time  r^ui  acquiesce  in,  that 
all  thing:^  ju«  certain,  because  fon'knwvii,  ana  foreknown  because  Divine  know- 
ledge nnist  be  infinite  and  eternal,  and  yet  tliat  rational  creatures  may  be  capable 
of  choosing  and  refusing,  though  they  mUst  be  wholly  dependent  ?  Is  it  not  pass- 
iiKf  sti*angc  tliat  lue  wisdiim  of  Philosophers,  tlie  learning  of  Uabbies,  the  power 
w  Kinjfs  and  Emperors,  the  influence  of  thousands  of  priests,  the  prejudices  of 
the  world,  and  tlic  malice  of  the  wicked  should  be  overcome  by  twelve  poor  fisher- 
luen  ?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  tlneis  twelve  poor  illiterate  xntD  ihould 
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3.  They  were  very  far  from  being  crafty  or  designing  men  i 
Beither  did  they  appear  to  be  men  that  were  able  to  manage  an 
imposture  of  this  nature,  or  frame  a  new  scheme  of  religion, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  world  believe  that  it  was  Iroo) 
God«  For, 

(!•)  None  that  read  the  scriptures  can  find  any  appearance 
of  design  in  the  penmen  thereof,  to  advance  themselves  or  lami- 
lies.  Moses,  indeed,  had  the  burden  of  government,  but  he  did 
not  affect  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  king ;  neither  did  he 
make  any  provision  for  his  family,  so  as  to  advance  them  tp 
great  honours  in  the  world,  >vhich  it  was  in  his  power  to  have' 
done  :  the  laws  he  gave,  rendered  those  of  his  own  tribe,  to 
wit,  diat  of  Levi,  incapable  of,  and  not  designed  for  kingly  go* 
vcmment ;  and  the  highest  honour  of  the  priesthood,  which 
was  fixed  in  that  tribe,  was  conferred  on  his  brother's  children, 
aot  his  own. 

(2«)  The  prophets  were  very  few  of  them  great  men  in  the 
world,  not  advanced  to  great  places  in  the  government ;  the 
esteem  and  reputation  they  had  among  the  people  sit  any  time, 
wa&only  fior  their  integrity,  and  the  honour  conferred  on  them 
by  God ;  and  the  aposdes  were  plain  men,  who  drove  on  no 
(ksign  to  gain  riches  and  honours  from  those  to  whom  they 
preadhed  the  gospel ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  expected  no- 
thing but  poverty,  reproach,  imprisonment,  smd,  at  last,  to  die  a 
vkrfent  death  :  theretore,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  were 
sUbde  designing  men,  who  had  some 'worldly  advantage  in 
view  i    It  is  plain  that  they  had  no  design  but  to  do  what  God 
commanded,  and  to  communicate  what  they  had  received  from 
him,  and  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
whatever  it  cost  them.    The  aposde  Paul  was  so  far  from  en-> 
deavouring  to  enrich  himself  bv  preaching  the  gospel,  that  he 
teDs  die  church,  Iseei  notyour^s^  but  yoUj  2  Cor*  xii.  14.  and 
how  he  was  fortified  against  the  affiictions,  which  he  foresaw 
would  stttend  his  ministry,  when  he  says,  Philip*  i v.  11,  12;    / 
iaoe  learned  inwhatsoever state  lanty  therewth  to  be  content.  I 
hunp  how  to  be  abased^  and  I  know  how  to  abound^  to  be  fully  and 
to  be  hungry y  to  abound  and  to  suffer  want :  and  he  was  not  on* 
\y  content  to  bear  afflictions,  but,  when  called  to  it,  he  profes- 

bnre  efiectedsuch  surprising  changes,  that  modem  infidels  are  ashamed  of  the.evi- 
dcnee  of  tbeir  ancient  predecessors,  and  are  obliged  to  bcrro w  from  the  ftshemien  ol 
Galilee  aportioDof  the  knowledge  they  have  introduccd,wIthout  whichthuopiKiters 
of  the  Gospel  must  fall  into  contempt  ?  Is  any  man  so  credulous  as  to  ima^iiK:  men 
of  nD  better  education  and  opportunities,  possesiied  of  tliemselvcs  all  tliis  know- 
ledge ?  when  or  whm  has  the  natural  u'orld  produced  such  a  uhscnomenon  f 
tbey  declared  that  it  Was  not  of  themselves,  but,  that  such  feeble  instruments 
vere  cboien,  that  tlic  power  miefat  appear  to  be  what  it  really  was,  from  Ged. 
Th*s  testimony  they  confinned  dt  nuraclesy  and  italed  with  tMir  blgud. 

Vol.  r.  O 
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aes  himself  to.  iaie  pleasure  in  reproach^  in  necessities^  in  perse' 
cuiions^  in  disir esses j  for  Chrisfs  sake^  2  Cor.  xii.  10. 

Hitherto  we  have  proved,  that  the  penmen  of  scripture  were 
men  of  such  8  character,  that  they  would  not  designedly  impose 
on  mankind*  But  some  will  say,  might  they  not  be  imposed  qnr 
diems'elvesy  and  think  they  were  divinely  inspired^  when  they 
were  not  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,-  that  if  they  were  deceived  or 
imposed  on  themselves^  when  they  thought  diey  received  the 
acnpture  by  divine  inspiration^  this  must  proceed  from  one  of 
diese  two  causes  i  either, 

1.  They  took  what  was  the  result  of  a  heated  fjEmc>v^  s^^^^fr 
imagination^  or  raised  affections  for  inspiration,-  as  tome  of  our 
modem  enthusiasts  have  done,  who  have  prefaced  their  warn- 
ings, as  they  call  them,-  with.  Thus  saith  the  Lord^  &c.'  when 
die  Lord  did  not  speak  by  them.  And  the  deists  have  the  same 
liotion  of  the  prophets  and  inspired  penmen  of  scripture,  and 
esteem  their  writings  no  farther  than  as  they  eontam  the  law 
of  nature,  or  those  doctrines  that  are  self-evident,*  or  might 
have  been  invented  by  the  reason  of  ntan  ;  and  as  such  they  re- 
ceive them,  without  any  regard  to  divine  inspiration.  Or, 

2.  If  the  inspired  penmen  of  scripture  were  otherwise  im- 
posed on,-  it  must  be  by  a  diabolic  inspiration^  of  which,  in  other 
cases,  the  world  has  had  various  instances,  when  Satan  is  said 
(to  use  the  aposde's  words)  to  transform  himself  into  an  angel 
of  Ught^  ^  Gor.  xi.  14.  or  has  been  suffered  to  deceive  his  m- 
lowers,  not  onlv.  by  putting  forth  signs  and  lying  wonders,  bur 
impressing  their  minds  with  strong  delusions^  whereby  they 
luive  believed  a  lie,  2  Thess.  ii.  9, 1  l.as  supposing  it  to  proceed 
from  divine  inspiration;  and,  to  give  countenance  thereto,  has 
produced  such  violent  agitations,  tremblings,  or  distortions  in 
^eir  bodies,  as  have  seemed  pretcmaturid,  not  much  unlike 
those  with  which  the  heUthen-  oracles  were  delivered  of  dd,: 
which  were  called  by  some,   a  divine  fur}' ;    but  this  cannot^* 
with  any  shadow  of  reason,  be  applied  to  the  inspired  writers,r 
therefore  the^  were  not  imposed  on. 

1.  They  didnot  mistake  their  own  fancies  for  divine  revelation.' 
To  suppose  that  they  did  so,  is  not  only  to  conclude  that  all 
revealed  religjion  is  a  delusion  ;  but  that  the  church  in  all  ages, 
and  amongst  them  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  have  been  en- 
thusiasts, and  all  their  h6pc,  foilhded  on  this  revelation,  has* 
been  no  better  than  a  vain  dream.  But  it  is  on^  thing  to  assert,- 
and  another  thin?  to  prove  f  and  because  they  who  take  this  li- 
berty to  reproach'  the  scriptures,  pretend  not  to  support  their 
charge  by  argument,  it  might  seem  less  necessary  to  make  a  re-' 
Ijly :  however,  that  our  faith  may  be  established,  we  shall  brief- 
ly consider  thW  objection.  Therefore, 
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(1.)  This  charge  is  either  brought  against  all  that  ever  ipaka 
or  MTTOte  by  divine  inspiration,  or  only  against  some  of  them ; 
if  only  some  of  them  have  been  thus  deluded,  we  might  de- 
mand particular  instances  of  any  of  the  inspired  writers,  who 
are  liable  to  this  charge,  together  with  the  reasons  thereof.  If 
it  be  said  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  less  wisdom,  or  had 
not  those  advantages  to  improve  their  natural  abilities,  is  others 
have  had ;  this  wiU  not  be  sufficient  to  support  their  cause,  since 
God  can  make  use  of  what  instruments  he  pleases,  and  endow 
Aem  with  wisdom  in  an  extraordinary  way,  to  qualify  them  for 
ihc  service  he  calls  them  to,  whereby  the  glory  of  his  sovereign- 
ty more  fippears*  If  he  pleases  to  chuse  the  foolish  things  of  the 
worldy  to  confound  the  wise^  that  nofiesh  shall  glory  in  his  pre* 
ience,  1  Con  i.  27,  29.  shall  he  for  this  be  called  to  an  account 
by  vain  man  ?  And  it  is  certain,  that  some  who  have  had  this 
gift,  have,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  been  endowed  with  such 
wisdom,  as  has  tended  to  confound  their  most  malicious  ene« 
nues.  But  we  will  suppose  that  they,  who  bring  this  charge  ^ 
gainst  the  inspired  writers,  will  not  pretend  to  single  out  any 
amone  them,  but  accuse  them  all  in  general  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  if  this  charge  be  grounded  on  the  vain  pretensions  of  some 
to  inspiration  in  this  age,  in  which  we  have  no  ground  to  ex- 
pect this  divine  gift,  will  it  follow,  that,  because  some  are  delu« 
ded,  therefore  divine  revelation,  supported  by  incontestable  evi- 
dence, was  a  delusion  ?  Or  if  it  be  said,  that  some  of  old, 
whom  we  conclude  to  have  been  inspired,  were  called  enthusi- 
asts, as  Jehu,  and  his  fellow-soldiers  concluded  the  prophet  to 
be,  who  was  sent  to  anoint  him  king,  2  Kings  ix.  11.  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  thence,  but  that  there  were,  in  all  ages, 
some  Deists,  who  have  treated  things  sacred  with  reproac  h  and 
ridicule. 

(2.)  But  if  this  charge  be  pretended  to  be  supported  by  any 
thing  that  has  the  least  appearance  of  an  argument,  it  will  be 
aDeged,  in  defence  thereof,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  person 
certainly  to  know  himself  to  be  inspired  at  any  time ;  if  that 
could  be  proved  indeed,  it  would  be  something  to  the  purpose : 
and  inasmuch  as  we  are  obliged  to  assert  the  contrar}^  it  will 
be  demanded,  how  it  might  be  known  that  a  person  was  under 
inspiration,  or  what  are  the  certain  marks  by  which  we  may 
conclude  that  the  inspired  writers  were  not  mistaken  in  thi^ 
matter  ?  I  confess,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  this 
question,  especially  since  inspiration  has  so  long  ceased  in  the 
world  ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  answer  it^  l^y  laying  down 
die  following  propositions* 

1.  If  some  powerful  and  impressive  influences  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  on  the  souls  of  men,  in  the  more  common  and  ordinary 
methods  of  divine  providence  and  grace,  have  been  not  only 
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experienced,  but  their  truth  and  reality  disSiemed  by  diem,  who 
have  been  favoured  therewith,  so  that  without  pretending  to  in- 
spiration, they  had  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were 
divine  ;  certamly  when  God  was  pleased  to  converse  with  roen 
in  such  a  way,  as  that  which  we  call  inspiration,  it  was  not  im- 
(xMsiblc  for  thenv  to  conclude  that  they  were  inspired  ;  which 
is  an  argument  taken  from  the  less  to  the  greater. 

2.  There  were  some  particular  instances,  in  which  it  seemed 
absolutely  necessary,  that  they  who  received  intimations  from 
God  in  such  a  way,  should  have  infallible  evidence  that  thdy 
were  not  mistaken,  especially  when  some  great  duty  was  to  be 
performed  by  them,  pursuant  to  a  divine  conunand,  in  which  it 
wotjdd  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  them  to  be  deceived ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Abraham's  offering  up  his  son ;  and  Jacob's  going  with 
his  family  into  Eg>^t,  which  was  a  forsaking  the  promised  land, 
in  exposing  them  to  the  loss  of  dieir  religion,  through  the  in- 
fluence or  example  of  those  with  whom  they  went  to  sojourn ; 
and  it  might  be  uncertain  whether  they  should  ever  return  or 
no ;  therefore  he  needed  a  divine  warrant,  enquired  of  God 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  doubtless  had  some  way  to  be 
infallibly  assured  concerning  the  divine  will  relating  hereunto, 
Gen.  xlvi.  2,  3^  4.  Moreover,  our  Saviour's  disciples,  leaving 
their  families,  going  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world  to 
propagate  the  gospel,  which  they  had  received  in  this  way, 
fcvinces  the  necessity  of  their  knowing  themselves  to  be  under 
a  divine  inspiration  :  and  if  they  had  been  deceived  in  this  mat- 
ter, would  they  not  have  been  reproved  for  it  by  him,  whose 
intimations  they  are  supposed  to  have  followed  in  the  simplici- 
ty of  their  hearts  ? 

3.  As  to  the  way  by  which  God  might  convince  them,  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt,  that  he  spake  to  tliem  who  were  under  di- 
vine inspiration,  there  are  various  ways,  that  might  have  been 
taken,  and  probably  were.     As, 

(I.)  Sometimes  extraordinary"  impressions  were  made  on  the 
soul  of  the  prophet,  arising  from  the  immediate  access  of  God 
to  it :  of  this  we  have  frequent  instances  in  scripture ;  as  in 
that  particular  vision  which  Daniel  saw,  which  occasioned  his 
comeliness  to  be  turned  into  corruption^  and  his  having-  no 
strength,  Dan*  x.  8.  and  the  vision  of  our  Saviour,  which  John 
saw,  the  effect  whereof  was  his  falling  at  his  feet  as  dead,  Hev* 
i.  IT*  and  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature  might  be  re- 
ferred to,  which  were,  at  least,  antecedent  to  inspiration,  and  the 
result  of  the  access  of  God  to  the  soul,  wMch  occasioned  such  a 
change  in  nature,  as  could  not  but  be  discerned  after  the  per- 
ison  had  a  litde  recovered  himself.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  such 
an  eflect  as  this  might  be  produced  by  an  infernal  spirit,  the  an- 
I  would  give  to  that  is,  that  supposing  this  posohle,  yet 
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k  most  be  proved  that  God  woiUd  suffer  it,  especially  in  such  an 
instance,  in  whidi  hia  own  cause  was  so  much  concerned ;  and 
besides,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  soul  of  tlie  prophet  was 
sometimes  brou^t  into  such  a  frame  of  spirit,  as  resembled  the 
heavenly  state,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  attain  to 
in  this  world;  such  an  intercourse  as  this  made  Jacob  say, 
Thu  u  no  other  but  tht  house  of  God^  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Gen.zxviii.  17  m 

(2.)  As  this  converse  with  God  contained  in  it  something 
8i4)einatural  and  very  extraordinary  in  the  effects  thereof^  so  it 
is  not  improbable  that  God  might  work  miracles,  of  various 
kinds,  to  confirm  the  prophet's  belief  as  to  this  matter,  tliou^ 
tfaey  are  not  pardcularly  recorded  in  all  Aie  instances  ui  whidi 
Jtt  read  of  inspiration  ;  and  this  would  be  as  full  an  evidence 
as  could  be  desired. 

If  it  be  objected^  that  it  is  not  probable  that  miracles  were  al- 
ways wrou^t  to  give  this  conviction :  I  would  not  be  too  pe- 
Temptoiy  in  pretending  to  detentiine  this  matter,  it  is  su£cient 
to  say  they  were  sometimes  wrought ;  but,  however,  there  were, 
doufadeas,  some  other  concurring  circumstances,  which  put  the 
thing  out  of  all  dispute ;  for  not  to  suppose  this,  is  to  reflect  on 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  well  as  to  depreciate  one 
of  the  greatest  hmiours  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  confer  up- 
on men*  Thus  we  have  considered  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
dttoge  brought  against  the  inspired  penmen  of  scripture,  as 
though  they  were  imposed  on,  by  mistaking  their  enthusiastic 
£uicies  for  divine  tevelation.     Wc  proceed  to  consider, 

2.  That  they  were  not  imposed  upon  by  the  devil,  as  mistak- 
ing some  impressions  made  by  him  on  their  minds,  for  divine 
revelation  :  this  ift  evident ;  for 

1.  Divine  inspiration  was  not  only  occasional,  or  conferred  in 
ficmie  particular  instances,  with  a  design  to  amuse  the  world,  or 
confirm  some  doctrines  which  were  altogether  new,  impure,  and 
subversive  of  the  divine  glory  in  some  ages  thereof,  when  men 
were  universallv  degenerate,  and  had  cast  off  God  and  religion ; 
but  it  was  continued  in  the  church  for  many  ages,  when  they 
evidently  appeared  to  be  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  divine  re- 
gard; and  therefore, 

2.  God  would  never  have  suffered  the  devil,  in  such  circum- 
stances of  time  and  things,  to  have  deluded  the  world,  and  that 
in  such  a  dmee,  as  that  he  should  be  the  author  of  that  rule  of 
faith,  which  he  designed  to  make  use  of  to  propagate  his  interert 
therein ;  so  that  his  people  should  be  beholden  to  their  grand  ene- 
my for  those  doctrines  which  were  transmitted  by  inspiration. 

3.  Satan  would  have  acted  against  his  own  hitcrest,  should 
he  have  inspired  men  to  propagate  a  religion,  which  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  overthrow  his  own  kingdom ;  in  which  instance, 
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as  our  Saviour  observes.  His  kingdom  w9uU  he  tkrided  agAut 
itself y  M atth.  xiu  25,  26.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  wisdom  aiK} 
holiness  of  God  to  sufiFer  it,  so  Satan  could  never  have  done  it 
out  of  choice,  and  he  has  too  much  subtilty  to  do  it  through  mis** 
take ;  therefore  the  inspired  writers  could  not  be  impeded  on  by 
any  infernal  spirit. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  diis  could  not  be  done  by  a  good 
angel ;  for  if  such  a  one  had  pretended  herein  to  have  imiuited, 
or  as  it  were,  usurped  the  throne  of  God,  he  wotild  not  have  de- 
served the  'character  of  a  ^;ood  angel  i  dierefbre  it  follows,  that 
thev  could  not  have  been  mspired  by  amr  but  God  himself* 

Having  considered  that  the  penmen  of  scripture  have  faith- 
fully transmitted  to  us  what  they  received  by  divine  inspiration, 
we  must  now  take  notice  of  some  things  which  are  alleged  by 
those  who  endeavour  not  only  to  depreciate,  but  overthrow  the 
divine  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  when  they  allege  that 
they  were  only  inspired,' as  to  the  substance  or  general  idea  of 
what  diey  committed  to  writing,  and  were  left  to  express  the 
things  contained  therein  in  their  own  words,  which,  as  they  sup« 
pose,  hath  occasioned  some  contradictions,  which  th^  pretend 
to  be  found  therein,  arising  from  the  treachery  of  their  memo- 
ries, or  the  unfitness  of  their  style,  to  express  what  had  been 
communicated  to  them.  This  they  found  on  the  difference  of 
style  observed  in  the  various  books  thereof;  as  some  are  writ-? 
ten  in  an  elegant  and  lofty  style,  others  clouded  with  mystical 
and  dark  expressions ;  some  are  more  plain,  others  are  laid 
down  in  an  argumentative  way ;  all  which  differing  ways  of 
speaking  they  suppose  agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  inspi* 
red  writers  thereof :  so  that,  though  the  matter  contains  in  it 
something  divine,  the  words  and  phrases,  in  which  it  is  ddi^ 
vered  can  hardly  be  reckoned  so. 

And  as  for  some  books  of  scripture,  especially  those  that  are 
historical,  they  suppose  that  these  mig^t  be  vrritten  without  in-r 
spiration,  and  that  some  of  them  were  taken  from  the  histories 
which  were  then  in  being,  or  some  occurrences  which  were  ob- 
served in  the  days  in  which  the  writers  lived,  and  were  gene- 
rally known  and  believed  in  those'  times,  to  which  they  more 
immediately  relate. 

And  as  tor  those  books  of  scripture,  which .  are  more  espe* 
cially  doctrinal,  they  suppose  that  there  are  many  mistakes  in 
them,  but  that  these  respect  only  doctrines  of  less  importance  ; 
whereas  the  providence  of  God  has  prevented  them  from  mak- 
ing any  gross  or  notorious  blunders,  subversive  of  natural  reli- 
S'on;  so  that  Ae  scripture  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  answer 
e  general  design  thereof,  in  propagating  religion  in  the  worid, 
though  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude  noit  it  is  altogether  free 
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iAnn  those  imperfections  that  will  necessarily  attend  such  a 
lund  of  inspimtion* 

Anno*  It  this  account  of  scripture  be  true,  it  would  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  the  word  of  God;  therefore,  that  we  may 
rmcUcate  it  from  this  aspersion,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  As  to  the  different  styles  observed  in  the  various  books 
thereof,  it  does  not  follow  from  hence^  that  the  penmen  were 
left  to  deliver  what  they  received,  in  their  own  words ;  for  cer- 
tainly it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  furnish 
die  writers  thereof  with  words,  as  well  as  matter  j  and  to  inspire 
diem  to  write  in  a  style  agreeable  to  what  they  used  in  other 
eases,  whereby  they  might  better  understand  and  communicate 
die  sense  thereof  to  those  to  whom  it  was  first  given ;  as  if  a 
pen(m  should  send  a  message  by  a  child,  it  is  an  easv  matter 
to  put  such  words  into  his  mouth  as  are  agreeable  to  his  com* 
moQ  way  of  speaking,  without  leaving  the  matter  to  him  to  ex- 
press it  in  his  own  words :  thus  the  inspired  writers  might  be 
niniished  with  words  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  adapted  to  that  style 
which  they  commonly  used,  without  supposing  they  were  left  to 
dkcmselves  to  clothe  the  general  ideas  with  their  own  words«ra) 

3.  As  to  what  is  said  concerning  the  historical  parts  oi  scrip- 
ture, that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  bem  transmitted 
U)  us  by  divine  inspiration,  it  may  be  replied,  that  these^  as  well 
at  other  parts  thereof,  were  written  for  our  kaming^  Rom.  xv. 
4.  so  that  what  is  excellent  in  the  character  of  persons,  is  de- 
aigned  for  our  imitation ;  their  blemishes  and  defects,  to  hum- 
Ue  us  under  a  sense  of  the  imiversal  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  the  evil  consequences  thereof,  to  awaken  our  fears, 
sod  dehort  us  from  e]qx)sing  ourselves  to  the  same  judgments 
which  were  inflicted  as  the  punishment  of  sin  :  and  the  account 
we  have  of  the  providential  dealing  of  God  with  his  churchy  in 
the  various  ages  thereof,  is  of  use  to  put  us  upon  admiring  and 
adoring  the  divine  perfections,  as  much  as  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
scripture ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  the  greatest 
certainty  that  the  inspired  writers  have  given  us  a  true  narra-. 
tion  of  things,  and  consequently  that  the  words,  as  well  as  the 
matter,  are  trtily  divine« 

3.  When,  that  they  may  a  litde  paUiate  the  matter,  they  al- 
low that  the  inspired  writers,  though  left  to  the  weakness  of 
their  memory,  and  the  impropriety  of  their  style,  were,  notwith- 
standing^ preserved,  by  the  tnterposure  of  divine  providence, 
from  committing  mistakes  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance ; 
it  may  be  replied,  That  it  will  be  \try  difficult  for  them  to  as- 
sign what  doctrines  are  of  ereater,  and  what  of  less  importance, 
in  all  the  instances  thereof,  or  wherein  providence  has  inter- 
posed, Vb  prevent  their  running  into  mistakes,  and  when  it  has 

{a)  Yvit  Dodd.  Espos.  3  ynV  app^^Dick  on  Insp.—Pury'B  Enq.— lUwkcr,  kc. 
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that  the  same  prophet,  having  had  his  request  granted  Ixifti/ 
i^hen  God  wrought  a  miracle,  in  raising  the  dead  child  to  lifcy 
the  woman  of  Zarephath  confessed,  that  by  this  she  knew  thai 
he  was  a  man  o/God^  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord^  in  his  mouth  t 
was  truths  1  Kings  %v'\u  21, — 24.  And  it  is  not  denied  by  the 
Jews,  the  most  irreconcileable  enemies  to  ChrisUanity,  thai 
what  is  related  in  the  New  Testament,  concerning  our  Saviour's^ 
and  his  aposUes,  working  miracles,  was  true  in  fact ;  but  the 
only  thing  denied  by  diem  is,  that  this  was  a  divine  testimony^ 
or  that  they  were  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God  >  and  therefore 
the  conuRon  reproach  which  is  cast  on  them  is,  that  tl:ey  were 
wrought  by  magic  art,  as  the  Jews  of  old  objected  to  our  Sa- 
viour, that  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub^  the  prince  of  the  de^ 
vibf  M atth.  xii.  24*  and  his  reply  to  them  was  unanswerable, 
when  he  siu:-,  that  this  objection  would  argue  Satan  divided 
aghinst  himself;  intimating,  that  he  \voidd  never  take  such  a 
method  as  this  to  overthrow  the  Christian  religion,  which  he 
could  not  but  know  was  more  conducive  to  the  estiiblishment  of 
it,  than  any  other  that  could  be  used. 

Object.  !•  But  if  it  be  objected,  that  tliough  miracles  were 
wrought  to  confirm  the  mission  of  several  of  the  prophets,  yet 
none  were  wroughjt  to  coniirm  the  divine  authorit}'^  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  scriptures : 

Answ*  To  this  it  may  be  easily  answered ;  that  it  is  sufficient^ 
if  we  can  prove  that  God  has  given  his  testimony,  that  he  made 
choice  of  those  propliets  to  declai'e  his  mind  and  will  to  the 
world  ;  and  that  he  has  accordingly  deemed  them  fit  to  be  cre^ 
dited,  an<l  that  they  were  not  men  liable  to  any  suspicion  ol 
carrying  on  a  design  to  deceive  the  world ;  so  that  if  God  him^ 
self  not  only  styles  them  holy  men,  as  he  does  all  the  inspired 
writers  in  general,  when  he  says,  2  Pet.  ir  21.  Holy  men  of  God 
i^pake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  but  also  wrought 
miracles  to  prove  that  the}*  were  his  servants  and  messengers, 
employed  in  this  work ;  this  is  as  convincing  a  testimony,  as 
though  every  part  of  scripture  wrote  by  them  had  been  con^ 
firmed  by  a  miracle.  Besides,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, tliat  the  church  lived  in  those  ages^  in  which  the  various 
parts  of  scripture  were  written,  had  some  extraordinary  proofs- 
of  thei:r  divine  authority ;  since,  In  many  of  them,  miracles  were 
very  common,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  the  penmen  of  scrip-' 
lure  had  the  gift  of  inspiration^  others  had,  what  the  apostle 
calls,  a  discerning  of  spirits^  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  s^»  that  diey  were 
enabled,  by  this  means,  to  know  whether  the  prophet,  that  pre- 
tended to*  inspiration,  was  really  inspired  :  this^  to  me  scem^s 
very  probably,  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  32.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  thr  prophets  ;■ 
ior  he  is  discoursing  bef^^^^  of  proyhets  speaking  by  divine  re 
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Hation,  and  others  judging  thereof:  now  if  there  was  thig  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  discerning  of  spirits  in  the  ages,  in  which 
particular  books  of  scripture  were  written,  thej'  who  were  fa- 
voured herewith,  had  a  convincing  testimony  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  fiom  the  same  Spirit  by  whom 
they  were  inspired,  by  which  means  the  divine  authority  of 
Mpture  was  infallibly  known  to  them,  and  so  imparted  to 
others  for  their  farther  confirmation  as  to  this  matter. 
•  Oijectm  2.  We  are  not  now  to  expt^ct  miracles  to  confirm  our 
faidi,  as  to  the  divine  original  of  scripture ;  therefore  how  can 
we  be  said  to  have  a  divine  testimonv. 

Anarw*  As  miracles  are  now  ceastrd,  so  such  a  method  of  con- 
firming divine  revelation  is  not  necessary  in  all  succeeding 
ages :  God  did  not  design  to  make  that  dispensation  too  com- 
mon, nor  to  continue  the  evidence  it  affords,  when  there  was 
no  necessit)'  thereof.  Thus  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
came  to  our  Saviour,  desiring  to  see  a  sign  from  him,  Matt* 
lii.  38.  he  would  not  comply  with  their  unreasonable  demand  \ 
and  the  apostle  Paul  takes  notice  of  humour  prevailing  among 
the  Jews  in  his  time,  who  then  required  a  sigUj  1  Cor.  i«  22. 
but,  instead  of  complying  with  them  herein,  he  refers  them  to 
Ac  success  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God  to^aiva-- 
Hon^  as  the  only  testimony  to  the  truth  thereof  that  was  theti 
needful ;  and  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable,  intimates,  that  the 
truth  of  divine  revelation  has  been  so  well  attested,  that  they 
who  ieitevenot  Moses  and  the  prophets^  would  not  be  persuaded^ 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead^  Luke  xvi,  3U  Therefore,  since 
we  have  such  a  convincing  evidence  hereof,  it  is  nn  unreason- 
ble  degree  of  obstinacy  to  refuse  to  believe  the  divine  authority' 
of  scripture,  merely  because  miracles  are  not  now  wrought ; 
since,  to  demand  a  farther  proof  of  it,  is  no  other  than  a  tempt- 
ing God,  or  disowning  that  what  he  has  done  is  sufficient  for 
our  conviction ;  and  to  say,  that  for  want  of  this  evidence,  our 
faith  is  not  founded  on  a  divine  testimony,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, imless  it  could  be  proved  that  it  Ls  not  founded  on  such  a 
testimony  formerly  given,  the  contrar\'  to  which  is  undeniably 
evident,  since  w^  have  this  truth  confirmed  by  the  confession  of 
the  church  in  all  the  ages  thereof,  and  therefore  we  have  as 
much  ground  to  believe  this  matter,  as  though  miracles  were 
wrought  ever)-  day  for  its  confirmation.  This  will  farther  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider  the  abundant  ground  we  have  to  conclude 
that  God  has  formerly  given  such  a  testimony  to  his  word  > 
which  leads  us  to  enquire  how  far  the  testimony  of  the  church, 
in  all  the  ages  thereof,  is  to  be  regarded. 

The  church  has  given  its  suffrage,  throughout  all  the  ages  - 
thereof,  to  the  divine  original  of  scripture,  how  much  soever  it 
has  perverted  the  sen;5e  of  it.    That  this  argument  may  be  set 
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IQ  a  true  light^let  us  consider  what  the  Papists  say  to  this  mat- 
ter, when  they  appeal  to  the  church,  to  establish  the  divine 
authority  of  scripture  i  and  wherein  we  differ  from  them ;  and 
how  far  its  testimony  is  to  be  regarded,  as  a  means  for  our  far- 
ther conviction.  We  are  far  from  asserting,  with  them,  that 
the  church's  testimofl)'  alone  is  to  be  regarded,  without  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of  scripture,  as  though 
that  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  foundation  on  which  our 
faith  is  built*  If,  indeed,  they  could  prove  the  infallibility  of 
the  church,  we  should  more  readily  conclude  the  infallibility  of 
its  testimony;  but  all  their  attempts  of  this  nature  are  vain  and 
trifling. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  mean  altogether  the  same  thing  bythe 
church  as  they  do,  when  they  intend  by  it  a  council  convened 
together,  to  decree  and  establish  matters  of  faith,  by  him  whom 
they  pretend  to  be  the  visible  head  thereof;  and  so  a  majority  of 
votes  of  a  body  of  men,  every  one  of  whom  are  liable  to  error, 
must  determine,  and,  according  to  them,  give  a  divine  sanctim 
to  our  faith.  Nor  do  we  think  that  those,  whom  they  call  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  are  to  be  any  farther  regarded,  than  as 
they  prove  what  they  assert,  since  thei*e  is  scarce  any  error  or 
absurdity,  but  what  some  or  other  of  them  have  given  into.  We 
fdso  distinguish  between  the  churches  testimony,  that  the  scrip- 
ture was  given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  the  sense  th^y  give  of 
many  of  its  doctrines ;  as  to  the  latter  of  these,  it  has  given  us 
flTOund  enough  to  conclude,  that  its  judgment  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon ;  however,  we  find  that,  in  all  ages,  it  has  given 
sufficient  testimony  to  this  truth,  that  the  scriptures  are  the 
word  of  God,  and  that  they  have  been  proved  to  be  so,  by  the 
4eal  which  God  has  set  thereunto,  to  wit,  by  the  miracles  that 
have  been  wrought  to  confirm  it.  If  therefore  God  has  had  a 
church  in  the  world,  or  a  remnant  whom  he  has  preserved  faith- 
ful; and  if  their  faith,  and  all  their  religion,  and  hope  of  salva- 
tion, has  been  founded,  without  the  least  exception,  on  this  truth, 
that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  we  cannot  altogether 
set  aside  this  argument.  But  there  is  yet  another,  which  we 
lay  more  stress  on,  namely,  the  use  which  God  has  made  of  it, 
which  is  the  second  thing  to  be  considered,  vrz. 

3.  His  ordinary  method  of  attesting  this  truth;  it  appears 
therefore,  as  is  farther  observed  in  this  answer,  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  the  word  of  God,  from  their  light  and  power  to  con- 
vince and  convert  sinners,  and  to  comfort  and  build  up  believers 
to  salvation.    Here  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  the  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  is,  and  has 
been  at  all  times,  experienced  by  those  who  have  had  any  right 
or  claim  to  salvation;  of  which  there  have  not  only  been  van- 
in  all  agea,  but  the  very  bemg  of  the  church, 
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wi^cfa  luppOM^  ud  depends  thereon,  is  an  undeniaiblc  Woof  df 

3.  ils  this  work  is  truly  divine,  so  the  scriptures  have  been 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  direct  means,  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  aix>ut ;  so  that  we  have  never  had  any  other  rule,  or 
itandard  of  ^th,  or  revealed  religion;  nor  has  the  work  of 
grace  been  ever  begun,  or  carried  on,  in  the  soub  of  any,  with* 
out  it;  from  whence  it  evidently  appears,  that  God  malkes  uae 
of  it  to  propagate  and  advance  his  interest  in  the  world,  and 
has  given  his  church  ground  to  expect  his  presence  widi  it,  in 
|U  his  ordinances,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  due  regand 
10  scripture ;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  have  found  that  their  e9« 
pectation  ha^  not  been  in  vain,  since  God  has,  by  this  means ^ 
manifested  himself  to  them,  and  made  them  partakers  of  ^iri- 
Ovd  privileges,  which  have  been  the  beginning  of  dieir  salvt- 

dOD. 

3.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  would  make  this  use  of 
his  word,  and  thereby  put  such  an  honour  upon  it,  had  it  been 
ID  imposture,  or  borne  the  specious  pretence  of  being  instamped 
with  his  authority,  if  it  had  not  been  so ;  for  that  would  be  to 
give  countenance  to  a  lie,  which  is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of 
oil  nature* 

Thus  we  h^ve  considered  the  several  arguments,  whereby 
the  scripture  s^pears  to  be  the  word  of  God  f  but  since  multi* 
Hides  are  not  convinced  hereby,  we  have,  in  the  close  of  this 
saswcr,  an  account  oi  the  means  whereby  Christians  come  to  a 
full  peisuasion  as  to  this  matter,  and  that  is  the  testimony  of 
the  ^irit  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. By  this  we  do  not  understand  that  extraordinary  im- 
prestton  which  some  of  old  have  been  favoured  with,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  have  had  an 
eitraordinary  unction  from  the  HcAy  One,  whereby  they  were 
led  into  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  in  a  way  of  supernatu- 
ral illumination.  This  we  pretend  not  to,  since  extraordinary 
fpftB  are  ceased ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  tlie 
Spirit  does  not  now  influence  the  minds  of  believers  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  whereby  they  are  led  into,  and  their  faith  confirmed 
in  all  necessary  truths,  and  this  in  particular,  that  the  scriptures 
are  the  word  of  God ;  for  we  may  observe,  that  no  privilege  re- 
ferrinir  to  salvation,  was  ever  taken  awav,  but  some  other,  sub- 
jservieht  to  the  same  end,  has  been  substituted  in  the  room 
thereof;  especially,  unless  a  notorious  forfeiture  has  been  made 
of  it,  and  the  church,  by  apostacy,  has  excluded  itself  from  an 
interest  in  the  divine  regard ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  gos- 
pel-church in  all  the  ages  thereof,  since  extraordinary  gifts  luive 
ceased ;  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  being  destitute  of  that 
way^  by  which  this  truth  was  once  confirmed,  believers  have^ 
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instjcad  of  it,  an  inward  conviction  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  agreeable  to  his  present  method  of  acting ;  otherwise  dus 
present  gospel-dispensation  is,  in  a  very  material  circumstance^ 
much  inferior  to  that  in  which  God  discovered  his  mind  and 
will  to  man  in  an  extraordinary  way. 

But  that  we  may  explain  what  we  mean  by  this  inward  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men,  whereby  they  are  fblty 
persuaded  that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  let  it  be  con- 
-sidered, 

.  (1,)  That  it  is  something  more  than  barely  a  power,  or  fa- 
•culty  of  reasoning,  to  prove  the  scriptures  to  be  divine,  since 
that  is  common  to  all ;  but  this  is  a  special  privilege,  given  to 
those  who  arc  hereby  fully  persuaded  of  this  truth.  Moreover, 
there  may  be  a  power  of  reasoning,  and  yet  we  may  be  mista- 
ken in  the  exercise  thereof;  and  therefore  this  is  not  sufficient, 
fully  to  persuade  us  that  they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  conse-^ 
quently  something  more  than  this  is  intended  in  this  answer. 

(2.)  It  is  something  short  of  inspiration  ;  therefore,  though 
the  scripture  was  known  to  be  the  word  of  God,  by  the  Spirit 
of  inspiration,  so  long  as  that  dispensation  continued  in  the 
church,  yet  that  privilege  being  now  ceased,  the  internal  test!** 
mony  of  the  Spirit  contiiins  a  lower  degree  of  illuminatioQ, 
which  has  nothing  miraculous  attending  it,  and  therefore  falls 
'  short  of  ins])iration. 

(3.)  It  is  not  an  enthusiastic  impulse,  or  strong  impression 
upon  our  minds,  whereby  we  conclude  a  thing  to  be  true,  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  so ;  this  we  by  no  means  allow  of,  since  our 
own  fancies  are  not  the  standard  of  truth,  how  strong  soever 
our  ideas  of  things  may  be  ;  therefore,  .. 

(4.)  This  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  contains  in  it  s^ 
satisfying  and  establishing  persuasion,  that  the  scriptures  are 
the  word  of  God,  not  altogether  destitute  of  other  evidences, 
or  convincing  arguments :  and  that  which  is  more  especially 
convincing  to  weak  Christians,  is  taken  from  the  use  which 
Gk)d  makes  of  the  scripture,  in  beginning  and  carrying  on  the 
work  of  grace  in  their  souls,  who  are  thus  convinced ;  and  this 
firm  persuasion  we  find  sometimes  so  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearts,  that  they  would  sooner  die  ten  thousand  deaths  than  part 
with  scripture,  or  entertain  the  least  slight  thought  of  it,  as 
though  it  were  not  divine ;  and  certainly  there  is  a  special  hand 
of  God  in  this  persuasion,  which  we  can^call  no  other  than  the 
inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  they  are  established  in 
this  important  truth«(a) 


(a)  This  description  of  the  Spirit's  witnero  rescmWes  iiensible  assurance;  that 
'  tfam  THHy  be  such  an  immediiite  siig^gestion,  or  impression  is  possible  i  bat  the 
Spirit's  witness  is  the  ioutee  of  God.  Mad  is  of  stdoption^— Vide  £dv«nls's  workf^, 
Td.i.p.161.  • 
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Quist.  V.  What  do  the  scriptures  principaUy  teach  ? 

Aitsw.  The  scriptures  principally  teach,  what  man  is  ta  be- 
lieve concerning  God,  and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man.(a) 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  answer,  proved  the  scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  ther^  is  in  this  a  general  account 
of  die  contents  thereof;  there  are  many  great  doctrines  con- 
tained therein,  all  which  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  to  wit, 
what  we  are  to  believe,  and  what  we  are  to  do.  All  religion 
is  conOuned  in  these  two  things,  and  so  we  may  apply  the  words 
of  the  aposde  to  this  case,  Now  of  the  thing's  which  we  have 
ipoken  this  is  the  sum^  Heb.  viii.  1.  and  accordingly,  as  thb 
Catechism  is  deduced  from  scripture,  it  contains  two  parts,  viz* 
what  we  are  to  believe,  and  in  what  instances  we  are  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  And  that  tlie  scriptures  princi-* 
palW  teach  these  two  things,  appears  from  the  apostle's  advice 
to  Timothy^  Holdfast  the  form  of  sound  words  .^  which  thou  hast 
heard qfme^  in  faith  and  iove^  2  Tim.  i.  13. 

From  the  scriptures'  principally  teaching  us  matters  of  faith 
and  practice,  we  infer,  msitfaifh  xvithout  works  is  dead;  or  that 
he  is  not  a  true  Christian  who  yields  an  assent  to  divine  reve- 
lation, without  a  practical  subjection  to  God,  in  all  ways  of 
^tky  obedicTice,  as  the  apostle  observes,  and  gives  a  challenge, 
to  this  effect,  to  those  who  separate  faith  from  works ;  Shew  me 
tky  faith  without  thy  works^  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by 
nu  works^  James  ii.  17,  18«  and,  on  the  other  hand,  works 
Without  faith  are  unacceptable.  A  blind  obedience,  or  igno- 
rant performance  of  some  of  the  external  parts  of  religion, 
without  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  is  no  better  than  what 
the  apostle  calls  bodily  exercise  which  profiteth  little^  1  Tim*  iv. 
18.  therefore  we  ought  to  examine  ourselves,  whether  our  faith 
be  founded  on,  or  truly  deduced  from  scripture  ?  and  whether 
it  be  a  practical  faith,  or,  as  the  apostle  says,  such  as  worketh  by 
hvef  ual.  v.  6.  whether  we  grow  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  in 
zeal  and  diligence,  in  performmg  many  duties  of  religion,  if  v  c 
would  approve  ourselves  sincere  Christians  ? 

Quest.  VI.  What  do  the  scriptures  make  known  of  God? 

Awtw.  The  scripturts  make  known  what  God  is,  the  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  the  decrees,  and  the  execution  of  his  decrees. 

IT  is  an  amazing  instance  of  condescension,  and  an  inexpres- 
sible favour  which  God  bestows  on  man,  that  he  should 
manifest  himself  to  him,  and  that  not  only  in  such  a  way  as  he 
docs  to  all  mankind,  by  the  light  of  nature,  which  disco%'ers 

(fl)  VHax  wc  are  tb  1>eficve  reachcb  te  Qu.  91.  the  vest  is  of  practic'^ 
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that  he  is ;  but  that  he  should,  in  so  glorious  a  way,  declare 
what  he  is,  as  he  does  in  his  word :  this  is  a  distinguishing  pfi- 
vilege,  as  the  Psalmist  observes,  when  speaking  of  God's  ahcw^ 
ing  hh  word  unto  Jacobs  his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unt0 
Arael^  Psal*  codvii.  he  mentions  it,  as  an  instance  of  discrimi- 
nating grace,  in  that  he  has  not  dealt  so  ivith  any  other  natievu 
This  raised  the  admiration  oi  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  when  he 
said,  LordhofW  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  usj  and  not 
unto  the  world!  John  xiv.  22.  And  it  is  still  more  wtmder* 
fill,  that  he  shoidd  discover  to  man  what  he  does,  or  rather 
what  he  has  decreed  or  purposed  to  do,  and  so  should  impart 
his  secrets  to  him ;  how  familiarly  does  God  herein  deal  with 
man !  Thus  he  says  concerning  the  holy  patriarch  of  old.  Shall 
I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  which  I  do  7  Gen.  zvi.  17. 
However,  it  is  one  thing  to  know  the  secret  purposes  of  God, 
and  another  thing  to  know  the  various  properties  thereof;  the 
former  of  these,  howei^er  known  of  old,  by  extraordinary  inti* 
mation,  are  now  known  to  us  only  by  the  execution  of  them } 
the  latter  is  what  we  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of^  by  study-* 
ing  the  scriptures. 

Now  as  the  scriptures  make  known.  Firsts  What  God  is ; 
Secondhi^  The  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  Thirdly y  His  decrees ; 
And  Fourthly y  The  execution  thereof;  so  we  are  directed 
hereby  in  the  method  to  be  observed  in  treating  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  our  religion ;  and  accordingly  the  first  part  oi  this 
Catechism,(a}  which  treats  of  doctrinal  subjects,  contains  an  en- 
largement on  these  four  general  heads ;  the  first  whereof  we 
proceed  to  consider. 

Quest.  VII.  What  is  God  f 

Answ.  God  is  a  Spirit,  in  and  of  himself,  infinite  in  being, 
glory,  blessedness,  and  perfection,  all-sufficient,  eternal,  un- 
changeable, incomprehensible,  every  where  present,  ahnighty, 
knowing  all  things,  most  wise,  most  holy,  most  just,  most 
inerciful,  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  consider  the  divine  perfections,  as 
contained  in  this  answer,  let  it  be  premised, 
1.  That  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  a  perfect  de- 
scription of  God,  since  he  is  incomprehensible,  therefore  n« 
words  can  fully  express,  or  set  forth,  his  perfections ;  when  the 
wisest  men  on  earth  speak  of  him,  diey  soon  betray  their  owm 
weakness,  or  discover,  as  Elihu  says,  that  they  cannot  order 
their  speech  by  reason  of  darkness^  Job  xxx\'iii.  19.  or,  that 
they  are  but  of  yesterday^  and  inoWj  comparatively,  nothings 


(a)  That  is  unto  the  91flt  Qutst 
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chap,  viii*  9.  We  are  but  like  children,  talking  of  matters 
above  them,  which  their  tender  age  can  take  in  but  little  of, 
when  we  speak  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  divine  nature ; 
ThU  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us;  it  is  high,  we  cannot 
attoiH  to  ity  Psal.  cxrxix.  6.  How  littie  a  portion  is  heard  of 
'Job.  xxvi.  14. 

2.  Though  God  cannot  be  perfectly  described ;  yet  there  is 
something  of  him  that  we  may  know,  and  ought  to  make  the 
oiatterof  our  study  and  diligent  enquiries.  When  his  glon'  is 
set  fortli  in  scripture,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  expressions 
tkere  made  use  of,  as  words  without  any  manner  of  ideas  af- 
fixed to  them ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  have  adequate  ideas  of  an 
mfiiiitely  perfect  being,  and  another  thing  to  have  no  ideas  at 
all  of  him ;  neither  are  our  ideas  of  God  to  be  reckoned,  for 
this  reason,  altogether  false,  though  they  are  imperfect ;  for  it  is 
ooe  diing  to  think  of  him  in  an  unbecoming  way,  not  agreeable 
to  his  perfections,  or  to  attribute  the  weakness  and  imperfection 
to  him  which  do  not  belong  to  his  nature,  and  another  thing  to 
thbk  of  him,  with  the  highest  and  best  conceptions  we  are  able 
to  entertain  of  his  infinite  perfections,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  a  due  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  the  shallowness 
of  our  capacities.  When  we  thus  order  our  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  great  God,  though  we  are  far  from  comprehending  his 
infinite  perfections,  yet  our  conceptions  are  not  to  be  concluded 
enDneous,  when  directed  I)y  his  word ;  which  leads  us  to  con- 
tider  how  we  may  conceive  aright  of  the  divine  perfections, 
that  we  may  not  think  or  speak  of  God,  that  which  is  not  right, 
though  at  best  we  know  but  little  of  his  glory;  and  in  order 
thereunto, 

(1.)  We  must  first  take  an  estimate  of  finite  perfections, 
which  we  have  some  ideas  of,  though  not  perfect  ones  in  all  rer 
ipects ;  such  as  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  faithfulness,  iifc* 

(2.)  Then  we  must  ronceive  that  these  are  eminently,  though 
not  formally  in  God ;  that  is,  there  is  no  perfection  in  the  crea- 
ture, but  we  must  ascribe  the  same  to  God,  though  not  in  the 
same  way  ;  or  thus,  whatever  perfection  is  in  the  creature,  the 
same  is  in  God,  and  infinitely  more  ;  or  it  is  in  God,  but  not  in 
such  a  finite,  limited,  or  imperfect  way,  as  it  is  in  the  creature ; 
He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  f  He  that  formed  the 
eye,  shall  not  he  see  ?  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  he 
not  know  ?  Psal.  xciv.  9,  10.  Therefore, 

(3.)  When  the  same  words  are  used  that  import  a  perfec- 
tion in  God,  and  in  the  creature,  viz*  wisdom,  power,  Wcm  we 
must  not  suppose  that  these  words  import  the  same  thing  in 
their  diiferent  application ;  for  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
creature,  though  we  call  them  perfections,  yet  they  are,  at  best, 
but  finite,  and  have  many  imperfections  attending  them,  all 

Vol.  I.  H 
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.  ^crth  not  ax  m':n  seeth^ 
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-    -^.ih;  whtitcviT  pciicciions 

.  .  :o  i:v*  considered  as  ajjrce- 

.Tv  ;  so  when  the  same  words 

•  .ne  perk  clions,  they   are  to 

■;:  a  Ciod  oi*  intinite  perRciion. 
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.u-e  communicable,  and  incom- 
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^  ^.  V         ^  ;  *v  oi\ature^,  vr....  angels  and  men 
^*  '  '  ^^\^v  ^.  *-,5  '.m.^§.\  lei  us,  at  the  same  time,  ab 
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itract  in  our  thoughts,  all  their  imperfections,  whether  natural 
or  moral,  from  him,  and  consider  the  infinite  disproportion  that 
there  is  between  him  and  them.  We  now  come  to  consider  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
laid  down  in  this  answer. 

L  God  is  a  Spirit ;  that  is,  an  immaterial  substance,  with^ 
out  body  or  bodily  parts ;  this  he  is  said  to  be  in  John  iv.  24. 
fiat  if  it  be  enquired  what  we  mean  by  a  Spirit,  let  it  be  pre* 
mised,  that  we  cannot  fully  understand  what  our  own  spirits, 
or  souls  are ;  we  know  less  of  the  nature  of  angels,  a  higher 
kind  of  spirits,  and  least  of  all  of  the  spirituality  of  the  divine 
nature  ;  nowever,  our  ideas  first  begin  at  what  is  finite,  in  con-^ 
sidering  the  nature  and  properties  of  spirits ;  and  from  thence 
we  are  led  to  conceive  of  God  as  infinitely  more  perfect  than 
my  finite  spirit.  Here  we  shall  consider  the  word  spirit,  as  ap* 
plied  more  especially  to  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men ;  and  let 
it  be  observed, 

1.  That  a  spirit  is  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  being ;  the 
soul  is  more'  excellent  than  the  body,  or  indeed  than  any  thing 
diit  is  purely  material ;  so  angels  are  the  most  perfect  dnd  glo- 
rious part  of  the  creation,  as  they  are  spiritual  beings,  in  some 
thmgs  excelling  the  souls  of  men.  ' 

2.  A  spirit  is,  in  its  own  nature,  immortal ;  it  has  nothing  in 
its  frame  and  constitution  that  tends  to  corruption,  as  there  is 
in  material  things,  which  consist  of  various  parts,  that  may  be 
dissolved  or  separated,  and  their  form  altered,  which  is  what 
we  call  corruption  ;  but  this  belongs  not  to  spirits,  which  are 
liable  to  no  change  in  their  nature,  but  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  God,  who  can,  if  he  pleases,  reduce  them  again  to  their  first 
nothing. 

3.  A  spirit  is  capable  of  understanding,  and  willing,  and  put- 
ting forth  actions  agreeable  thereunto,  which  no  other  being 
can  do  :  thus,  though  the  sun  is  a  glorious  and  useful  being ; 
yet,  because  it  is  material,  it  is  not  capable  of  thought,  or  any 
moral  action,  such  as  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men,  can  put  forth. 

Now  these  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  finite 
spirits,  lead  us  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  spirit.   And, 

(1.)  As  spirits  excel  all  other  creatures,  we  must  conclude 
God  to  be  the  most  excellent  and  perfect  of  all  beings,  and  also 
that  he  is  incorruptible.^  immortal^  and  invisible^  as  he  is  said  to 
be  in  scripture,  Rom.  i.  23.  and  1  Tim.  i.  1 T. 

Moreover,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  he  has  an  understand- 
ing and  will,  and  so  we  may  conceive  of  him  as  the  Creator  and 
governor  of  all  things  ;  this  he  could  not  be,  if  he  were  not  an 
intelligent  and  sovereign  being,  and  particularly  a  spirit,  (r/) 

(2,)  The  difference  between  other  spiritual  substances  and 

(a)  His  idcaf  are  not  iTic  cfihcts,  bat  causes  of  things.  Vide  X'ost  p.  "^"2^  Vi5. 
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God,  is,  that  all  their  excellency  is  only  comparsigtive,  viz*  al 
they  excel  the  best  of  all  material  beings  in  their  nature  asd 
properties ;  but  God,  as  a  spirit,  is  infinitely  more  excellent,  not 
only  than  all  material  beings,  but  than  all  created  spirits,  llieir 
perfections  are  derived  from  him,  and  therefore  he  is  called, 
The  Father  of  sfiiriiSy  Heb.  xii.  9.  and  the  God  of  the  BpiriU 
ofallfiesh^  Numb.  xvi.  22.  and  his  perfections  are  underived: 
other  spirits  are,  as  we  have  observed,  in  their  own  nature,  im- 
mortal, yet  God  can  reduce  them  to  nothing ;  but  God  is  in- 
dependently immortal,  and  therefore  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he 
only  hath  immortality^  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

'     Finite  spirits,  indeed,  have  understanding  and  will,  but  these 
powers  are  contained  within  certain  limits  whereas  God  is  an 
mfinite  spirit,  and  therefore  it  can  be  said  of  none  but  him,  that 
his  understanding  is  infinite^  Psal.  cxlvii.  5. 
From  God's  being  a  spirit,  we  may  infer, 

1.  That  he  is  the  most  suitable  good  to  the  nature  of  our 
souls,  which  are  spirits ;  he  can  communicate  himself  and  ap- 
ply those  things  to  them,  which  tend  to  make  them  fiappy,  as 
die  God  and  Father  of  spirits. 

2.  He  is  to  be  worshipped  in  a  spiritual  manner,  John  iv* 
24.  that  is,  with  our  whole  souls,  and  in  a  way  becoming  Mb 
spiritual  nature ;  therefore, 

3.  We  are  to  frame  no  similitude  or  resemblance  of  him  in 
bur  thoughts,  as  though  he  were  a  corporeal  or  material  bring ; 
neither  are  we  to  make  any  pij:tures  of  him.  This  God  forbids 
Israel  to  do,  Deut.  iv.  12,  15, 16.  and  tells  them,  that  they  had 
not  the  least  pretence  for  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  no 
similitude  ofhim^  when  he  spake  to  them  in  Horeb;  and  to  niake 
an  image  of  him  would  be  to  corrupt  themselves. 

II.  God  is  said  to  be  in,  and  of,  himself,  not  as  diougii  he 
gave  being  to,  or  was  the  cause  of  himself,  for  that  implies  a 
contradiction;  therefore  divines  generally  say,  that  God  is  in, 
and  of  himself,  not  positively,  but  negatively,  that  is,  his  being 
and  perfections  are  imderived,  and  not  communicated  to  him, 
as  all  finite  perfections  are,  by  him,  to  the  creature ;  therefore 
he  is  self-existent,  or  independent,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
glories  of  the  divine  nature,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
all  creatures,  who  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  and  from 
him. 

This  attribute  of  independency  belongs  to  all  his  perfections ; 
thus  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  holiness,  i^c.  are  all  inde- 
pendent.   And, 

1.  With  respect  to  his  knowledge  or  wisdom,  he  doth  not 
receive  ideas  from  any  ol^ject  out  of  himsdf,  as  all  intelligent 
creatures  do,  and,  in  that  respect,  are  said  to  depend  on  the 
object ;  so  that  if  there  were  not  such  objects^  tl^y  could  not 
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hsvt  tke  knowledge  or  idea  of  thtm  in  their  minds ;  therefore 
the  object  known  must  first  exist,  before  we  can  apprcheikd 
irhat  it  is.  But  this  must  not  be  said  of  God's  knowledge,  for 
that  would  be  to  suppose  the  things  that  he  knows  antecedent 
to  lus  knowing  them.  The  independency  of  his  knowledge  is 
etegandy  desmbed  tn  scripture ;  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit 
$f  the  jLordy  or^  beings  his  connselhr^  has  taught  him  f  With 
whom  took  he  counsel^  and  who  instructed  him^  and  taught  him 
m  the  path  of  judgment^  and  taught  him  knowledge^  and  shewed 
to  him  the  way  of  understanding  9  Isa.  xl.  13,  14. 

S.  He  is  independent  in  power,  therefore  as  he  receives 
strength  from  no  one,  so  he  doth  not  act  dependendy  on  the 
will  of  the  creature ;  Who  hath  enjoined  him  his  way. ;  Job 
nxvi.  23.  and  accordingly,  as  he  received  the  power  of  acting 
from  no  one,  so  none  can  hinder,  turn  aside,  or  controul  his 
power,  or  put  a  stop  to  his  methods  of  acting. 

3.  He  is  independent  as  to  his  holiness,  hating  sin  necessa- 
rily, and  not  barely  depending  on  some  reasons  out  of  himself, 
which  induce  him  thereunto ;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  divine 
nsture  to  be  infinitely  opposite  to  all  sin,  and  therefore  to  be 
independently  holy. 

4.  He  is  independent  as  to  his  bounty  and  goodness,  and  so 
he  communicates  blessings  not  by  constraint,  but  according  to 
hit  sovereign  will.  Thus  he  gave  being  to  the  world,  and  all 
tilings  dierein,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  bounty  and  good- 
Bess,  and  a  very  great  one  it  was,  not  by  constraint,  but  by  his 
free  will,  ybr  his  pkasitre  they  are  and  were  created.  In  like 
manner,  whatever  instances  of  mercy  he  extends  to  miserable 
creature^  he  still  acts  independently,  in  the  display  thereof ; 
nothing  out  of  himself  moves  or  lays  a  constraint  upon  him, 
bnt  he  shews  mercy  because  it  is  his  pleasure  so  to  do. 

But,  to  evince'  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  that  God  is  indc- 
pendeiit  as  to  his  being,  and  all  his  perfections,  let  it  be  farther 
considered, 

(!•)  That  all  things  depend  on  his  power,  which  brought 
them  into,  and  preserves  them  in  lacing;  therefore  they  exist 
by  his  will,  as  theh*  creator  and  preserver,  and  consequently 
are  not  necessary,  but  dependent  beings.  If  therefore  all  things 
depend  on  God,  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  say  that  God 
depends  on  any  thing,  for  this  would  be  to  suppose  the  cause 
and  the  effect  to  be  mutually  dependent  on,  and  derived  from 
each  other,  which  infers  a  contradiction. 

(2.)  If  God  be  infinitely  above  the  highest  creatures,  he  can- 
not depend  on  any  of  them ;  for  dependence  argues  inferioritj\ 
Now  that  God  is  above  all  things  is  certain :  this  is  represented 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner  by  the  prophet,  when  he  says,  Isa. 
xL  \Sy  ir.   Behold  the  nations  are  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket^ 
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and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance:  all  nations  ^* 
Jbre  him  are  as  nothing'^  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity  ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  inferior 
to  them,  and,  by  consequence,  to  depend  on  them. 
-  (3.)  If  God  depends  on  any  creature,  he  does  not  exist  ne- 
ceMariiy :  and  if  so,  then  he  might  not  have  been ;  for  the  same 
will,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  exist,  mi^t  have  determined 
that  he  should  not  have  existed.  If  therefore  God  be  not  in- 
dependent, he  might  not  have  been,  and,  according  to  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  he  might  cease  to  be ;  for  the  same  will, 
that  gave  being  to  him,  might  take  it  away  at  pleasure,  which 
is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  God. 

From  God's  being  independent,  or  in  and  of  himself,  we 
infer, 

1.  That  we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  creature  cannot  lay 
any  obligation  on  nim,  or  do  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  make 
him  more  hs^py  than  he  is  in  himself;  the  aposde  gives  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  effect,  IVho  hath  first  given  to  him^  and  it  shall  be 
recompensed  unto  him  again^  Rom.  xi.  35.  and  Eliphaz  says  to 
Job,  Job  xxii.  2,  3.  Can  a  man  be  profitable  to  Godj  as  he  that 
is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himself  f  Is  it  any  pleasure  to 
the  Almighty^  that  thou  art  righteous  ?  or  is  it  gain  to  him^ 
that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect  P 

2.  If  independency  be  a  divine  perfection,  then  let  it  not,  in 
any  instance,  or  by  any  consequence,  be  attributed  to  the  crea- 
ture ;  let  us  conclude,  that  all  our  springs  a:re  in  him,  and  that 
all  we  enjoy  and  hope  for  is  from  nim,  who  is  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith,  and  the  fountain  of  all  our  blessedness. 

III.  God  is  infinite  in  being,  glory,  blessedness,  and  perfec- 
tion. To  be  infinite,  is  to  be  without  all  bounds  or  limits,  either 
actual  or  possible :  now  that  God  is  so,  is  evident,  from  his  be- 
ing independent  and  uncreated ;  and  because  his  will  fixes  the 
bounds  of  all  the  excellencies,  perfections,  and  powers  of  the 
creature.  If  therefore  he  doth  not  exist  by  the  will  of  another, 
he  is  infinite  in  being,  and  consequendy  in  all  perfection :  thus 
it  is  said,  Psal.  cxlvii.  5.  his  understandinjg  is  infinite^  which 
will  farther  appear,  when  we  consider  him  as  omniscient ;  his 
will  determines  what  shall  come  to  pass,  with  an  infinite  so- 
vereignty, that  cannot  be  controuled,  or  rendered  ineilectual  \ 
his  power  is  infinite,  and  therefore  all  things  are  equally  possi- 
ble, and  easy  to  it,  nor  can  it  be  resisted  by  any  contrary  force 
pr  power ;  and  he  is  infinite  in  blessedness,  as  being  self-suffi- 
cient, or  not  standing  in  need  of  any  thing  to  make  him  more 
happy  than  he  was  in  himself,  from  all  eternity.  The  Psalmist 
is  supposed  by  many,  to  speak  in  the  person  of  Christ,  when 
he  says,  Psal.  xvi.  2.  My  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee^  q.  d. 
^^  How  much  soever  thy  relative  glory  may  be  illustrated,  by 
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'^  what  I  have  engaged  to  perform  in  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
**  tioD,  yet  this  can  make  no  addition  to  thine  essential  giory*** 
Aad  if  so,  then  certainly  nothing  can  be  done  by  lis  which  mqr 
in  the  least  contribute  thereunto* 

IV.  God  is  all-sufficient,  by  which  we  understand  that  he 
hath  enough  in  himself  to  satisfy  the  most  enlarged  desires  of 
Ik  creatures,  and  to  make  them  completely  blessed.  As  his 
idf-sufficiency  is  that  whereby  he  has  enough  in  himself  to  de- 
nominate him  completely  blessed,  as  a  God  of  infinite  perfec- 
tioD ;  so  his  all-sufficiency  is  that,  whereby  he  is  able  to  com- 
municate as  much  Uessedness  to  his  creatures,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  make  them  capable  of  receiving ;  and  therefore  he  is  able  not 
only  to  sufpiy  ail  their  rvtmtSj  but  to  do  exceeAngly  atove  all  that 
thiy  ask  or  think^  Phil.  iv.  19.  and  Eph.  iii.  20.  This  he  can 
do,  either  in  an  immediate  way ;  or,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  make 
nse  of  creatures  as  instruments,  to  fulfil  his  pleasure,  and  com- 
municate what  he  designs  to  impart  to  us,  he  is  never  at  a  loss; 
for  as  they  they  are  the  work  ot  his  hands,  so  he  has  a  right  to 
use  them  at  his  will ;  upon  which  account,  they  are  sud,  all  of 
them  to  be  his  servants,  Psal.  czix.  91. 

This  doctrine  of  God's  all-sufficiency  should  be  improved  by 

1.  To  induce  us  to  seek  happiness  in  him  alone :  creatures 
ire  no  more  than  the  stream,  but  he  is  the  fountain ;  we  may, 
ma  mediate,  way,  receive  some  small  drops  from  them,  but  he 
it  the  ocean,  of  sdl  blessedness. 

2.  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  reflect  on,  or  in  effect, 
deny  this  perfection ;  which  we  may  be  said  to  do  in  various 
instances.     As, 

fl.)  When  we  are  discontented  with  our  present  condition, 
and  desire  more  than  God  has  allotted  for  us.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  sin  of  the  angels,  who  left  their  first  habitation 
through  pride,  seeking  more  than  God  designed  they  should 
have  ;  and  diis  was  the  sin  by  which  our  first  parents  fell,  dt- 
siring  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  than  what  they  thought 
diemselves  possessed  of:  thus  they  fancied,  that  by  eating  the 
foibidden  fruit,  they  should  be  as  goda^  knowing  good  and  evil^ 
Gen.  iii.  5. 

(2.)  We  practically  deny  the  all-sufficiency  of  God,  when  we 
seek  blessings  of  what  kind  soever  they  are,  in  an  indirect  way, 
as  though  God  were  not  able  to  bestow  them  upon  us  in  his 
ewn  way,  or  in  the  use  of  lawful  means  :  thus  Rebecca  and  Ja- 
cob  did,  when  they  contrived  a  lie  to  obtain  the  blessing,  chap, 
xxvii.  as  though  there  had  not  been  an  all-sufficiency  in  provi- 
dence to  bring  it  about,  without  their  having  recourse  to  those 
mediods  that  were  in  themselves  sinfuL 

(3.)  When  we  08Q  unlawful  means  to  escape  imminent  danfjcv^. 
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Thus  David  did  when  he  feigned  himself  mad,  suppoAing,  with- 
out ground,  that  he  should  have  been  slain  by  Acnish,  king  of 
Qath ;  and  tliat  there  was  no  other  way  to  escape  but  this,  I 
Sam.  xxi.  13.  and  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Gen.  chapters  xx.  and 
xxvi.  when  they  denied  their  wives,  concluding  this  to  have 
been  an  expedient  to  save  their  lives,  as  though  God  were  not 
able  to  s^ve  them  in  a  better  and  more  honourable  wav. 

(4.)  When  we  distrust  his  providence,  though  we  have  had 
IiM^  experience  of  its  appearing  for  us  in  various  instances  : 
thus  David  did,  when  he  said,  in  his  heart,  I  shall  one  day  pe* 
rish  by  the  hand  of  Saul^  1  3am.  xxvii.  1.  and  the  Israelites, 
when  they  said.  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  vrildemessf 
PsaL  Ixxviii.  19.  thoi^gh  he  had  provided  for  them  in  an  extra- 
ordinary w^y  ever  since  they  had  been  there  :  yea,  Moses  lum- 
sdf  was  faulty  in  this  matter,  when  he  said.  Whence  should  I 
haoe  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  people  7  lam  not  able  to  bear  all 
this  people  alone^  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  mr,  Numb*  xi.  13, 
14.  and  Asa,  when  he  tempted  Benhadad  to  break  his  league 
with  Baasha,  who  made  war  against  him  ;  as  though  God  were 
not  able  to  deliver  him  without  this  indirect  practice,  though 
he  had  in  an  eminent  manner,  appeared  for  him,  in  giving  him 
a  signal  victory  over  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  when  he  came 
against  him  with  an  army  of  a  million  oif  men,  3  Chron.  xvi. 
3.  compared  with  chap.  xiv.  9,  13.  and  likewise  Joshua,  whcft 
Israel  had  suiTered  a  small  deJFeat,  occasioned  bv  Achan^s  sin, 
when  they  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai,  though  there  were  but 
thirty-six  of  them  slain ;  yet,  on  that  occasion,  he  is  ready  to 
wish  that  God  had  not  brought  them  over  Jordan,  and  medi- 
tates nothing  but  ruin  and  destruction  from  the  Amorites,  for- 
getting God  s  former  deliverances,  and  distrusting  his  faidiful- 
ness,  and  care  of  his  people,  and,  as  it  were,  calling  in  question 
his  all-sufl[iciency,  ^  though  he  were  not  able  to  accomplish  the 
promises  he  had  made  to  them,  Josh.  vii.  7,  8,  9. 

(5.)  When  we  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  certain  accomplishment 
of  his  promises,  and  so  are  ready  to  say,  Hath  God  forgotten  to 
be  gracious  f  Doth  his  truth  fail  for  ever  f  This  we  are  apt  to 
do,  when  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment thereof:  thus  Sarah^  when  it  was  told  her  that  she 
should  have  a  child,  in  her  old  age,  laughed,  through  unbelief. 
Gen.  xviii.  12.  and  God  intimates,  that  this  was  an  s^ront  to  his 
all-sufficiency,  when  he  says.  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the 
Lord?  ver.  14.  and  Gideon,  though  he  was  told  that  God  was 
with  him,  and  had  an  express  command  to  go  in  his  might, 
with  a  promise  that  he  should  deliver  Israel  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  yet  he  says,  0  Lord  wherewith  shall  I  save  thetn  ?  for  my 
family  is  poor  in  Manasseh^  and  I  am  the  least  iti  my  father^  s 
iiousey  Judg.  vi.  15.    God  tells  him  again,  /  rnnll  be  tuith  thee^ 
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and  smite  the  Midtanites^  ver.  16.  yet,  afterwards,  he  desires 
that  be  would  give  him  a  sign  in  the  wet  and  dry  fleece.  What 
is  this  but  questioning  his  all-sufiiciency  i 

(6.)  When  we  decline  great  services,  diough  called  to  them 
by  God,  under  pretence  of  our  unfitness  for  them :  thus  when 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  called  to  deliver  the  Lord's  message 
to  the  rebellious  house  of  Israel,  he  desires  to  be  excused,  and 
says.  Behold  I  cannot  speak^for  lam  a  child;  whereas  the  main 
discouragement  was  the  difhculty  of  the  work,  and  the  hazard! 
he  was  like  to  run ;  but  God  encouraces  him  to  it,  by  putting 
him  in  mind  of  his  all-sufficiency,  when  he  tells  him,  that  hi 
xvould  be  with  hintj  and  deliver  himy  Jer*  L  6*  compwrd  with 
ver.  8. 

Iliis  divine  perfection  affords  matter  of  support  and  encou* 
ragement  to  believers,  under  the  greatest  straits  and  difficulties 
they  are  exposed  to  in  this  world ;  and  we  have  many  instances 
in  scripture  of  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  it  in  the  like  ca- 
ses, xhus,  when  David  was  in  the  greatest  straits  that  ever  he 
met  with,  upon  the  Amalekites'  spoilmgof  Ziklag,  and  carryine 
away  the  women  captives,  the  people  taJked  of  stoning  h^m,  and 
an  d&ings  seemed  to  make  against  him ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  he 
encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God^  1  oam.  xxx.  6.  so  Mor* 
decai  was  confident  that  the  enlargement  and  deliverance  of  the 
yews  should  come  some  other  way^  if  not  by  Esther's  interces* 
sion  for  them,  when  she  was  afraid  to  go  in  to  the  king,  Esth. 
IT.  14.  and  this  confidence  he  could  never  have  obtsdned,  con- 
sidering the  present  posture  of  their  affiairs,  without  a  due  rc- 
gmti  to  God's  all-sufficiency.  Moreover,  it  was  this  divine 
pofection  that  encouraged  Abraham  to  obey  the  difficult  com- 
mand of  oflTering  his  son  :  as  the  apostle  observes,  he  did  this  as 
knowing  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead^  Heb.  xi. 
19.  and  when  believers  are  under  the  greatest  distress,  from 
the  assaults  of  their  spiritual  enemies,  they  have  a  warrant  from 
God,  as  the  'apostle  had,  to  encourage  themselves,  that  they 
shall  come  off  victorious,  because  his  grace  is  sufficient  for 
ihem^  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9. 

V.  God  is  eternal :  this  respects  his  duration,  to  wit,  as  he 
was  without  beginning,  as  well  as  shall  be  without  end ;  or  as 
lus  duration  is  unchangeable,  or  without  succession,  the  same 
from  everlasting  to  e\'erlasting  :  thus  the  Psalmist  says.  Before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth^  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth  and  the  world;  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
art  God,  Psal.  xc.  2. 

1.  That  God  is  from  everlasting,  appears, 

(1.)  From  his  being  a  necessar\',  self-existent  being,  or,  as 
was  before  observed,  in  and  of  himself,  therefore  he  must  be 
from  everlasting;  for  whatever  is  not  produced  is  from  eternity. 

Vol.  I.  R  ■ 
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Now  thlat  Odd  did  not  derive  his  being  from  any  one^^  is  eti> 
dent,  because  he  gave  being  to  all  things,  which  is  implied  iff 
their  being  creattires ;  therefore  nothing  gave  being  to  him,  and 
consequendy  be  was  from  eternity. 

(2.)  If  he  is  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  as  has  bees  obscr\''edl 
before,  then  his  duration  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  consequendy 
it  is  boundless,  that  is  to  say, "eternal  r  it  is  an  imperfection,  in 
all  created  beings,  that  they  began  to  exist,  and  therefore  they 
are  said,  in  a  comparative  sense,  to  be  but  of  yesterday ;  we 
must  therefore,  when  we  conceive  of  God,  separate  this  imper- 
fection from  him,  and  so  conclude  that  he  was  from  all  eter-' 
nity. 

T3.)  If  he  created  all  things  in  the  beginning,  then  he  was 
before  the  be^nning  of  time,  that  is,  from  etermty :  thus  it  is 
said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  ihe  heaven  and  the  earthy  Gen** 
1. 1.  this  is  very  evident,  for  time  is  a  successive  duratioa,  ta-* 
king  its  rise  from  a  certain  point,  or  moment,  which  we  call  the 
hegiiming :  now  that  duration,  which  was  before  this,  must  be 
from  eternity,  unless-  we  suppose  time  before  time  began,  or^ 
which  is  all  one,  that  thttre  was  a  successive  duration  before 
successive  duration  began,  which  is  a  contradiction.*  There- 
fore, if  God  fixed  that  beginning  to  all  things,;  as  their  Creator, 
and  particularly  to  time,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  duration 
of  all  created  being8,'then  it  is  evident  dmt  he  was  before  time^ 
and  consequently  from  eternity.- 

(4*)  This  also  appears  from  scripture ;  as  when  it  is  said- 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge^  and  underneath  are  the  everlast' 
ing  arms^  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.  and  when  we  read  of  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead^  Rom.  i.  20.  and  elsewhere.  Art  not  thou 
from  everlastings  0  Lord^  my  God?  Hab.  i«  12.-  Thy  throne  ii 
established  of  old;  thou  aft  from  eveflastfngj  Psal.  xciii.  2.  s6 
his  attributes  and  perfections  are  said  to  have  been  from  ever- 
lasting, The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing^  Psal.  ciii;  IT. 

And  this-  may  be  argued  from  many  scripture^consequences : 
thus,  there  was  an  election  of  persons  to  holiness  and  happi^ 
Acss,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world^  Eph.  i.  4.' and  Christ, 
in  particular,  was  fore-ordained  to  be  our  Mediator,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  1  Pet.  i.  20.  and  set  up  from  ever  last- 
higjfrom  the  beginnings  or  ever  the  earth  wo*,  Prov.  viii.  25. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  there  was  a  sovereign  will  that  fore- 
ordained it,  and  thci*efore  God<  whose  decree  or  purpose  if 
was,  existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  World,  that  is,  frt>ni 
everlastings 

Moreover,  there  were  grants  of  grace  given  in  Christ,  or  put 
into  his  hand,  from  all  eternity :  thus  we  read  of  eternal  life, 
tvhieh  God  promised  before  the  world  began,  Tiu  i.  2.  and  of  oiu 
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being  iopfcf,  decor  ding  to  his  purpose  and  grace  ^  given  tds  in 
Christ  yesusj  before  the  world  began^  2  Tim,  i.  9.  It  h^nce 
follows,  that  there  was  an  eternal  giver,  and  consequently  that 
ikA  was  from  everlasting* 

2.  God  shall  be  to  everlasting;  thus  it  Is  said,  The  Lord 
shall  endure  forever^  Psal.  ix*  7*  and  that  he  livethfor  ever  and 
every  Rev.  iv.  9,  10.  and  that  his  years  shall  have  no  end^  Psal. 
ciu  27.  and  the  Lord  shall  reign  for  evcr^  Psal.  cxlvi.  10.  there- 
fore he  must  endure  for  ever.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  Lord 
ieepeth  covenant  andmerqj  with  them  that  love  him^  to  a  thou- 
Mod  generations,  Deut.  vii.  9.  and  he  will  ever  be  mindful  of 
hu  covenant,  Psal.  cxi.  5.  that  is,  will  fulfil  what  he  has  promi-p 
sed  therein :  if  his  truth  shall  not  fail  for  ever,  then  he,  who 
inll  accoQiplish  what  he  has  spoken,  must 'endure  to  everlast* 

But  this  may  be  farther  evinced  from  the  perfections  of  his 
nature.  . 

(1.)  From  his  necessary  existence,  which  not  only*argues,  as 
has  been  before  obsef\'ed,  that  he  could  not  begin  to  be,  but' 
equally  proves,  that  he  cannot  cease  to  be,  or  that  he  ^h^  be 
to  everlasting. 

(2.)  He  is  void  of  all  composition,  and  therefore  must  be  to 
everlasting  ;  none  but  compounded  beings,  viz.  such  as  ha|re 
farts,  are  subject  to  dissolution,  which  arises  from,  the  £OBtrar 
liety  of  these  parts,  and  their  tendency  to  destroy  one  another, 
which  occasions  the  dissolution  of  the  whole ;  but  God  having 
DO  parts,  as  he  is  the  most  simple  uncompoundcd  being,  there 
t:an  be  nothing  in  him  that  tends  to  dissolution,  therefore  he 
can  never  have  an  end  from  any  necessity  of  nature.     And, 

(3.)  He  must  be  to  etemit} ,  because  there  is  no  one  superior 
to  him,  at  whose  will  he  exists,  that  can  deprive  him  of  his 
being  and  glor) % 

(4.)  He  cannot  will  his  own  destruction,  or  non-existence, 
for  that  is  contrary  to  the  universal  nature  of  things ;. since  no 
being  can  desire  to  be  less  perfect  than  it  is,  much  less  can  any 
one  will  or  desire  his  own  annihilation ;  especially  no  one,  who 
IS  possessed  of  blessedness,  can  will  the  luss  thereof,  for  that  is 
mcongruous  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  being  a  desirable  good, 
dieretore  God  cannot  will  the  loss  of  his  own  blessedness  rand 
since  his  blessedness  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  being,  Jne 
cannot  cease  to  be,  from  aii  act  of  his  owi;  will :  if  therefore  he 
cannot  cease  to  be,  from  any  necessity  of  nature,  or  from  the 
will  of  another,  or  from  an  act  of  his  own  will,  he  must  be  to 
eternity. 

Moreover,  the  etemit}'^  of  God  may  be  proved  from  his  other 
perfections,  since  one  of  the  divine  perfections  infers  the  other. 
As, 
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1*  From  his  immutability ;  he  is  unchangeable  in  his  being, 
therefore  he  is  so  in  all  his  perfections,  aind  consequently  must 
be  al'ways  the  same,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  not 
proceed  from  a  state  of  non-existence  to  that  of  being,  which  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  been  from, everlasting,  nor  decline 
from  a  state  of  being  to  that  of  non-existence,  which  he  would 
be  supposed  to  do,  were  he  not  to  everlasting :  either  of  these 
is  the  greatest  change  that  can  be  supposed,  iuui  therefore  in* 
consistent  with  the  divine  immutabilit}'. 

2.  He  is  the  first  cause,  and  the  uldmate  end  of  all  things, 
therefore  he  must  be  from  eternity,  and  remain  the  fountain  of 
all  blessedness  to  eternity. 

3.  He  could  not  be  almighty,  or  infinite  in  power,  if  he  were 
not  eternal;  for  that  being,  which  did  not  always  exist,  once 
could  not  act,  to  wit,  when  it  did  not  exist ;  or  he  that  may 
cease  to  be,  may,  for  the  same  reason,  be  disabled  from  acting ; 
both  which  are  inconsistent  with  Almighty  power, 

4.  If  he  were  not  eternal,  he  could  not,  by  way  of  eminency 
be  called  the  living^  God^  as  he  is,  Jcr.  x,  10.  or  said  to  haoelkft 
in  himself y  John  v.  26.  ibr  both  these  expressions  imply  his  ne- 
cessary existence,  and  that  argues  his  eternity* 

3.  God's  eternal  duration  is  without  succession,  as  well  as 
without  beginning  and  end,  that  it  is  so,  appears, 

.  (1.)  Because,  as  was  hinted  but  now,  it  is  unchangeable, 
nnce  all  successive  duration  infers  a  change*  Thus  the  dura- 
tion of  creatures,  M'hich  is  successive,  is  not  the  same  one  mo- 
ment as  it  will  be  the  next ;  every  moment  adds  something  to 
St ;  now  this  cannot  be  said  of  God's  duration.  Besides,  suc- 
cessive duration  implies  a  being,  what  we  were  not,  in  all  re- 
•pects  before,  and  a  ceasing  to  be  w^^hat  we  were,  and  so  it  is  a 
l^ind  of  continual  passing  from  not  being  to  being,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  perfections,  and,  in  particular,  with 
Jiis  unchangeable  duration.  The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  God's 
eternal  duration,  expresses  it  by  the  immutabihty  thm;of.  Thou 
art  the  same^  and  thu  years  shall  have  no  endy  Psal.  cii.  27. ; 
and  the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  this  matter,  says.  He  is 
the  same  yesterday^  to  day^  and  forever^  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

(2.)  Successive  duration  is  applicable  to  time  ;  and  the  dura- 
tion of  all  creatures  is  measured,  and  therefore  cannot  be  term- 
ed infinite ;  it  is  measured  by  its  successive  parts :  thus  a  day,  a 
year,  an  age,  a  million  of  ages,  are  measured  by  the  number  xA 
moments,  of  which  they  consist ;  but  God's  duration  is  un- 
measured, that  is,  infinite,  therefore  it  is  without  succession,  or 
without  those  parts  of  which  time  consists.(a) 

4.  Eternity  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God,  and  therefore  we 
call  it  an  incommunicable  perfection.     There  are,  indeed,  other 

i)  There  Is  not  succession  in  His  'idcaa^  but  he  exists  in  every  point  of  t^nrie. 
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things  that  shall  entlure  to  everlasting,  as  angels,  and  the  soub 
of  men ;  as  also  those  heavenly  bodies  that  shall  remain  after  tbt 
creature  is  delivered  from  the  bondage  oi  corruption,  to  uhich 
it  is  now  subject :  the  heavenly  places,  designed  for  the  scat  of 
the  blessed,  as  well  as  their  happy  inhabitants,  shall  be  everlast- 
ing ;  but  yet  the  everlasting  duration  of  these  things  infinitely 
differs  from  the  eternity  oi  God ;  for  as  all  finite  things  began 
to  be,  and  their  duration  is  successive,  so  their  everlasting  exis* 
tence  depends  entirely  on  the  power  and  will  of  God,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  called  necessary,  or  independent,  as  his  eternal 
existence  is« 

Object.  Since  the  various  parts  of  time,  as  days,  years,  Csfc 
and  the  various  changes,  or  flux  of  time ;  such  as  past^  present, 
and  to  come,  are  sometimes  attributed  to  God ;  this  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  his  eternity. 

AnMW*  It  is  true,  we  often  find  such  expressions  used  in  scrip* 
ture :  thus  he  is  called,  the  ancient  of  days,  Dan.  vii.  9*  and  his 
eCemity  is  expressed,  by  his  years  having  no  end^  PsaL  cii.  27* 
and  it  is  said,  He  waa^  ia^  and  is  to  come^  Rev.  i*  4.  and  chap, 
iv.  8.  But,  for  the  understanding  of  such-like  expressions,  we  . 
must  consider,  that  herein  God  is  pleased  to  speak  according  to 
our  weak  capacity,  who  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  his 
infinite  duration ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  anv  duration  but  that 
which  is  successive ;  therefore  God  speaks  to  us,  as  he  does  in 
many  other  instances,  in  condescension  to  our  capacities  ;  but 
yet  we  may  observe,  that  though  he  thus  condescends  to  speak 
concerning  himself,  yet  there  is  oftentimes  something  added, 
which  distinguishes  his  duration  from  that  of  creatures;  as 
when  it  is  said.  Behold  God  is  great^  and  we  know  him  not  ; 
neither  can  the  number  of  his  years  be  searched  out^  Job  xxxvi. 
26.  so  that  though  we  read  of  the  years  of  his  duration,  yet  they 
are  such  as  are  unsearchable,  or  incomprehensible  years,  infi- 
nitely different  from  years,  as  applied  to  created  beings  ;  and  it 
is  said,  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sights  are  but  as  yesterday^ 
when  it  is  past^  PsaL  xc.  4*  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou- 
sand years^  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day^  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  and, 
by  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  said,  one  moment 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  millions  of  ages,  or  a  thousand 
millions  of  ages  as  one  moment ;  such  is  his  duration,  and  ^ere- 
fore  not  properly  successive,  like  that  of  creatures. 

2.  When  any  thing  past,  present,  or  to  come,  is  attributed  to 
God,  it  either  signifies  that  he  is  so,  as  to  his  works,  which  are 
finite,  and  measured  by  successive  duration  ;  or  else  it  signifies, 
that  he,  whose  duration  is  not  measured  by  succession,  notwith- 
standing, exists  unchangeably,  through  all  the  various  ages  of 
dme.  As  he  is  omnipresent  with  all  die  parts  of  matter,  yet  has 
no  parts  himself,  so  he  exists  in  all  the  successive  ages  of  tVRi^^ 
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but  without  that  suceession,  which  is  peculiar  to  time  and  crea? 
tures. 

Several  things  may  be  inferred,  of  a  practical  nature,  fiDm 
the  eternity  of  God.  As, 

1.  Since  God's  duration  is  eternal,  that  is,  without  succession^ 
ao  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  past,  or  to  come,  with  him  ; 
or  if  ten  thousand  millions  of  ages  are  but  like  a  moment  to 
him ;  then  it  follows,  that  those  sins  which  we  have  committed 
long  ago,  and  perhaps  are  forgotten  by  us,  are  present  to  his 
view ;  he  knows  what  we  have  done  against  him  evei:  since  we 
had  a  being  in  this  world,  as  much  as  though  we  were  at  pre- 
set committing  them. 

2.  If  God  was  from  eternity,  then  how  contemptible  is  all 
created  g^ory,  when  compared  with  hb  ;  look  but  a  few  ages 
backward,  and  it  was  noming :  this  should  humble  the  pride  of 
the  creature,  who  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  whose  dut^tion  is 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  if  compared  with  God's. 

3.  The  eternity  of  God,  as  being  to  everlasting,  affords  mat- 
ter of  terror  to  his  enemies,  and  comfort  to  his  people^  and,  as 
such,  should  be  improved  for  the  preventing  of  sin. 

(1.)  It  affords  matter  of  terror  to  his  enemies.  For, 

tst.  He  ever  lives  to  see  his  threatenings  ''executed,  and  to 
pour  forth  the  vials  of  his  fury  on  them :  thus  the  prophet 
speaking  of  God,  as  the  everlasting  King^  adds,  that  cU  his 
wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble^  and  the  nations  shall  not  be  able 
to  abide  his  indignation^  Jer.  x.  10.  Therefore  the  eternity  of 
God  argues  the  eternity  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  since  this 
great  Judge,  who  is  a  consuming  fire  to  impenitent  sinners, 
will  live  for  ever  to  see  his  threatenings  executed  upon  them. 
This  appears,  if  we  consider, 

2dtyy  That  since  he  is  eternal  in  his  being,  he  must  be  so  in 
his  power,  holiness,  justice,  and  all  his  other  perfections,  which 
are  terrible  to  his  enemies  :  thus  the  Psalmist  says.  Who  know* 
eth  the  poiuer  of  thine  anger  ?  even  according  to  thy  fear  j  so  is 
thy  wraths  Psal.  xc  11.  and  the  apostle  says,  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God^  Heb.  x.  31. 

(2.)  U  affords  matter  of  comfort  to  believers,  as  opposed  to 
the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  state  of  all  creature-enjoyments ; 
it  is  an  encouragement  to  them  in  the  loss  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, or  under  all  the  other  losses  or  disappointments  they  meet 
with  as  to  their  outward  estate  in  this  world.  These  are,  at  best, 
but  short-lived  comforts,  but  God  is  the  eternal  portion  and  hap- 
piness of  his  people,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  26.  and,  from  his  etemit}'^,  they 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  happiness  of  the  heavenly  state 
will  be  eternal,  for  it  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  him,  who  is 
»o  ;  which  is  a  very  delightful  thought  to  sdl  who  are  enabled  by 
^^^  to  lay  claim  to  it. 


■^ 
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VI.  God  is  immutable :  thus  it  is  said,  that  with  him  is  na 
variableness^  neither  shadow  of  turning'^  James  i.  17.  This  is 
sometimes  set  forth  in  a  metaphorical  way,  in  whfch  respect  he 
is  compared  to  a  rocky  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  which  remains  immove- 
able, when  the  whole  ocean,  that  surrounds  it,  is  continually  ia 
a  fluctuating  state ;  even  so,  though  all  creature^  are  subject  to 
change,  God  alone  is  unchangeable  in  his  being,  and  aU  his  per-^ 
fecdons. 

Here  we  shall  consider, 

1.  How  immutability  is  a  perfecdon ;  and  how  it  is  a  divine 
perfection  peculiar  to  Godii 

(1»)  It  must  be  allowed  that  immutability  cannot  be  said  to 
be  an  excellency  or  perfection,  unless  it  be  applied  to,  or  spo- 
ken of  what  is  good ;  an  immutable  state  of  sin,  or  misery,  is 
far  from  being  an  excellency,  when  it  is  applied  to  fallen  angels, 
or  wicked  men  :  but  unchangeable  holiness  and  happiness,  as 
iqsplied  to  holy  angels,  or  saints  in  heaven,  is  a  perfection  con- 
ferred upon  them ;  and  when  we  speak  of  God's  ii;nmutability, 
we  suppose  him  infinitely  blessed,  which  is  included  in  the  no- 
tion of  a  God ;  and  so  we  farther  say,  that  he  is  unchangeable 
in  all  those  perfections  in  which  it  consists. 

(2«)  Immutability  belongs,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  to  God 
akme  ;  so  that  as  he  only  id  said  to  have  immortality ^  1  Tim.  vU 
IS.  that  is,  such  as  is  underived  and  independent,  he  alone  is 
tmchangeable  ;  other  things  are  rendered  immutable  by  an  act 
of  his  wiU  and  power,  but  immutability  is  an  essential  perfec- 
tion of  the  divine  nature ;  creatures  are  dependendy  immutable, 
God  is  iDdepiendently  so. 

(3.)  The  most  perfect  creatures,  such  as  angels  and  glorified 
saints,  are  capable  of  new  additions  to  their  blessedness ;  new 
objects  may  be  presented  as  occasions  of  praise,  which  tend 
perpetually  td  increase  their  happiness :  the  angels  know  more 
than  they  did  before  Christ's  incarnation  ;  for  they  are  said  to 
kpow  by  the  churchy  that  is,  by  the  dealings  of  God  with  his 
church,  the  manifold  wisdom  ofGody  Eph.  iii.  10.  and  to  desire 
to  look  into  the  account  the  gospel  gives  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christy  and  the  glory  that  should  follow^  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12.  and 
diey  shall  have  farther  additions  to  their  blessedness,  when  all 
the  elect  arcf  joined  to  their  assembly  in  the  great  day ;  so  that 
die  happiness  of  the  best  creatures  is  communicated  in  various 
degrees ;  but  God's  perfections  and  blessedness  can  have  no  ad- 
ditions Aiade  to  them,  therefore  he  is  immutable  in  a  sense  as 
no  creature  is. 

JU  We  shall  now  prove  that  God  is  immutable  in  his  being 
and  all  his  perfections. 

(1.)  That  he  is  immutable  in  his  being ;  this  belongs  to  him 
as  God,  and,  consequentlv  to  him  alone.  All  other  beings  once 
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were  not;  there  has  been,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  change  from 
a  state  of. non-existence,  to  that  of  being;  and  the  same  power 
that  brought  them  into  being,  could  reduce  them  again  to  their 
first  nothmg.  To  be  dependent,  is  to  be  subject  to  change  at  . 
the  will  of  another ;  this  is  applicable  to  all  finite  things ;  for 
it  is  said,  As  a  vesture  thou  shalt  change  them^  and  they  shaU 
be  changed:  but  God  being  opposed  to  them  as  independent,  it 
said  to  be  the  same^  Psal*  cii.  26,  27. 

Isty  He  did  not  change  frqpi  a  state  of  non-existence  to  be- 
ing, inasmuch  as  he  was  from  everlasting,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily existent ;  and  consequently  he  cannot  change  from  a  state 
of  bein^  to  that  of  non-existence,  or  cease  to  be ;  and  because 
his  perfections  are  essential  to  him,  and  underived,  in  the  same 
sense  as  his  being  is,  therefore  there  can  be  no  change  therein. 

2^(1^,  He  cannot  change  from  a  state  of  greater  to  a  state  of 
less  perfection,  or  be  subject  to  the  least  diminution  of  his  di-^ 
vine  perfections.  To  suppose  this  possible,  is  to  suppose  he 
may  cease  to  be  infinitely  perfect ;  that  is,  to  be  God :  nor  can 
he  change  from  a  state  of  less  perfection  to  a  state  of  greater ; 
for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  infinitely  perfect  before  this 
change,  or  that  there  are  degrees  of  infinite  perfection.  Nor, 

Sdkf^  Can  he  pass  from  that  state,  in  which  he  is,  to  another 
of  etjual  perfection ;  for,  as  such  a  change  implies  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  loss  and  gain,  so  it  would  argue  a  plurality  of  mfi- 
nite  beings ;  or  since  he,  who  was  God  before  this  change,  was 
distinct  firom  what  he  arrives  to  after  it,  this  woidd  be  contra- 
ry to  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence. 

Moreover,  this  may  be  farther  proved  from  hence,  that  if 
there  be  any  change  in  God,  this  must  arise  either  from  him- 
self, or  some  other :  it  cannot  be  from  himself,  inasmuch  as  he 
exists  necessarily,  and  not  as  the  result  of  his  own  will :  there- 
fore he  cannot  will  any  alteration,  or  change  in  himself;  this  b 
also  contrarv  to  the  nature  of  infinite  blessedness,  which  cannot 
desire  the  least  diminution,  as  it  cannot  apprehend  any  necessity 
thereof:  and  then  he  cannot  be  changed  by  any  other:  for  he 
that  changes  any  other,  must  be  greater  than  him  whom  he 
changes ;  nor  can  he  be  subject  to  the  will  of  another,  who  is 
superior  to  him ;  since  there  is  none  equal,  much  less  superior, 
to  God :  therefore  there  is  no  being  that  can  add  to,  or  take 
from,  his  perfections ;  which  leads  us, 

(2.)  To  consider  the  immutability  of  God's  perfections.  And,    * 

Firsts  Of  his  knowledge ;  he  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  this  is 
obvious.   For, 

1*^,  His  knowledge  is  independent  upon  the  objects  known; 
therefore  whatever  changes  there  are  in  them,  there  is  none  in 
him.  Things  known,  are  considered  either  as  past,  present,  or 
to  come ;  and  these  are  not  known  by  us  in  die  same  way;  tor 
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coQceming  things  past,  it  must  be  said,  that  we  shall  know  them 
hereafter;  whereas  God,  with  one  view,  comprehends  all  things, 
past  and  future,  as  though  they  were  present. 

2J/z/,  If  God's  knowledge  were  not  unchangeable,  he  might 
be  s^d  to  have  different  thoughts,  or  apprehensions  of  things 
at  CHie  time,  from  what  he  has  at  another,  which' would  argue  9 
defect  of  wisdom.  And  indeed  a  change  of  septiments  implies 
ignorance,  or  weakness  of  understanding ;  for  tq  make  advances 
m  knowledge,  supposes  a  degree  of  ignorance  ;  and  to  decline 
therein,  b  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ignorance :  now  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  both  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  perfection 
of  the  divine  mind ;  nor  can  any  such  defect  be  applied  to  him, 
who  is  called.  The  onli/  xuise  God,  1  Tim.  i.  17* 

Zdly^  If  it  were  possible  for  God's  knowledge  to  be  changed, 
this  WQuld  infer  a  change  of  his  will,  since  having  changed  his 
sentiments,  he  must  be  supposed  to  alter  his  resolutions  and 
purposes;  but  his  will  is  unchangeable,  therefore  his  under-f 
standing  or  knowledge  is  so ;  which  leads  us  to  prov^^ 

Secondly^  That  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  will :  thus  it  is 
said  of  him.  He  is  of  one  mind^  and  who  cofi  turn  him  ?  Job 
zziii.  13.  This  is  agreeable  to  his  infinite  perfection,  and  there- 
fore he  does  not  purpose  to  do  a  thing  at  one  time,  and  deter- 
mine not  to  do  it  at  another ;  though  it  is  true,  the  revelation 
of  his  will  may  be  changed,  whereby  that  may  be  rendered  a 
duty  at  one  time,  which  was  not  at  another :  thus  the  ord'man- 
CCS  of  the  ceremonial  law  were  prescribed,  from  Moses's  time 
to  Christ ;  but  after  that  were  abolished,  and  ceased  to  be  or- 
dinances ;  so  that  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  things  willed, 
or  in  external  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  in  our  duty  found- 
ed thereon,  when  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  change  in  his 
purpose ;  for  he  determines  all  changes  in  the  external  dispen- 
sation of  his  providence  and  grace,  without  the  least  shadow  of 
change  in  his  own  wili :  this  may  farther  appear,  if  we  consider, 

1*/,  That  if  the  will  of  God  were  not  unchangeable,  he  could 
not  be  the  object  of  trust ;  for  how  could  we  depend  on  his  pro*- 
mises,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  change  his  purpose  ?  Neither 
would  his  threatenings  be  so  much  regarded,  if  tliere  were  any 
ground  to  expect,  from  the  mutability  of  his  nature,  that  he 
would  not  execute  them ;  and  by  this  means,  all  religion  would 
be  banished  out  of  the  world. 

2^y,  This  would  render  the  condition  of  the  best  men,  in 
some  respects,  very  uncomfortable  ;  for  they  might  be  one  day 
the  object  of  his  love,  and  the  next,  of  his  hatred,  and  those 
blessings  which  accompany  salvation  might  he  bestowed  at  one 
time,  and  taken  away  at  another,  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
scripture,  wluch  asserts,  that  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  Qve 
tnthout  refitntance^  Rom.  xi.  29. 
Vol.  L  S 
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3clly^  iidnt  e(  those  things  that  occasion  a  change  in  the  pni^* 
poses  of  men^can  be  applied  to  God;  and  therefore  there  is  no* 
thing  in  him,  ^hat  in  the  least  degree  can  lead  him  to  change  his 
will,  or  determination,  with  respect  to  the  event  of  things*  Fofy 

1st  J  Men  change  their  purpose,  from  a  natural  fickleness  and 
inconstancy,  as  there  is  mutability  in  their  very  nature ;  but 
Cod  being  unchangeable  in  his  nature,  he  must  be  so  in  his 
purpose  or  will. 

2dhjy  Men  change  their  purposes  in  promising,,  and  not  ftil* 
filling  their  promise,  or,  as  we  say,  in  being  worse  than  their 
word,  oftentimes  from  the  viciousness  and  depravity  of  their 
nature ;  but  God  is  infinitely  holy,  and  therefore,  in  this  respect,- 
cannot  change. 

Sdii/j  Men  change  their  miud  or  purposes,  for  want  of  power, 
to  bring  about  what  they  designed ;  this  has  hindered  many 
well  concerted  projects  from  taking  effect  in  some,  and  many 
direatenings  from  being  executed  in  others;  but  God's  will 
cannot  be  frustrated  for  want  of  power,  to  do  what  he  design- 
ed, inasmuch  as-  he  is  Almighty ^ 

4thly^  Men  change  their  minds  ihany  tiri[ies,'foi' want  of  fore- 
sight ;  something  unexpected  occurs  that  renders  it  expedient 
for  them  to  alter  their  purposef  which  argues  a  defect  of  wis- 
dom :  but  God  is  infinitely  wise ;  therefore  nothing  unforeseen 
can  intervene  to  induce  him  to  change  his  purpose. 

Sthlifj  Men  are  sometimes  obliged  to  change  their  purpose 
by  the  influence,  thrcatcnings,  or  other  methods,  used  oy  some 
superior  ;■  but  there  is  none  equal,  much  less  superior,  to  God ; 
and  consequently  none  can  lay  any  obligation  on  him  to  change 
his  purpose.  » 

VII.  God  is  incomprehensible :  this  implies  that  his  perfec- 
tions cannot  be  fully  known  b}-  any  creature ;  thus  it  is  said. 
Canst  thou  bif  searching-^  Jind  out  God?  Canst  thou  Jind out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  f  Job  xi.  7- 

When  we  consider  God  as  incomprehensible,  we  do  not  only 
mean  that  man  in  thi«  imperfect  state,  cannot  fully  compi'ehencl' 
his  glory ;  for  it  is  but  ver}'  little,  comparatively,  that  we  can 
comprehend  of  finite  things,  and  we  know  much  less  of  that 
which  is  infinite;' but  when  we  say  that  God  is  incomprehensi- 
ble, we  mean  that  the  best  of  creatures,  in  the  most  perfect 
state,  cannot  fully  conceive  of,  or  describe  his  glorj'';  and  the 
I'eason  is,  because  they  are  fiiiite^  and  his  perfections  are  infi- 
nite ;  and  there  is  no  proportion  between  an  infinite  God,  an4 
a  finite  mind  :  the  water  of  the  ocean  might  as  well  be  contain- 
ed in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  or  the  dust  of  the  earth  weighed 
in  a  balance,  as  tliat  the  best'of  creatures  should  have  a  perfect 
mnd  adequate  idea  of  the  divine  perfections.  In  this  case,  we 

erally  distinguish  between  apprehending,,  and  comprehend- 

;  the  former  denotes  oUr  having  some  imperfect,  or  inade- 
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quale  ideas  of  what  surpasses  our  understanding ;  the  latter^ 
our  knowing  every  thing  that  is  contained  in  it,  which  is  called 
our  having  an  adequate  idea  thereof:  now  we  apprehend  somej^ 
thing  of  the  divine  perfections,  in  proportion  to  the  limits  of  our 
capacities,  and  our  present  state ;  but  we  cannot,  nor  ever  shall, 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  divine  glory,  since  God  is  incom- 
prehensible to  every  one  but  himself*  Again,  we  farther  dis- 
tinguish between  our  having  a  full  conviction  that  God  hath 
chose  infinite  perfections,  which  no  creature  can  comprehend, 
and  our  being  able  fully  to  describe  them  :  thus  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  God  exists  throughout  all  the  changes  of  time,  and 
yet  that  his  duration  is  not  measured  thereby,  or  that,  he  fills 
all  places  without  being  co-extended  with  matter ;  wc  appre- 
hend, as  having  an  undeniable  demonstration  thereof,  that  he 
does  so,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  how  he  does  it. 

VIIL^God  is  omnipresent:  this  is  elegantly  set  forth  by  the 
Psalmist,  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  Or  whither  shall 
I  fee  from  thy  presence  ?   If  I  ascend  into  heaven^  thou  art 
there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell^  behold^  thoii  art  there;  if  I  take 
the  wings  of  the  mornings  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea  ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me^  and  thy  right-hand 
shaU  hold  me,  Psal.  cxxxix.  7 — IQ*    This  perfectioil  of  the 
Godhead  doth  not  consist  merely,  as  some  suppose,  in  his 
knowing  what  is  done  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  is  only  a 
metaphorical  sense  of  omnipresence ;  as  when  Elisha  tells  Ge- 
hazl,  Went  not  my  heart  with  thee^  when  the  man  turned  again ' 
from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee  ?  2  Kings  v^  6,  Or,  as  the  apostle 
say^  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  that  though  he  was  absent  in  bddy^ 
yet  he  was  present  with  them  in  spirit^  1  Cor.  v.  3.  or,  as  we 
say,  that  our  souls  are  with  our  friends  in  distant  places,  as  of^ 
ten  as  we  thiQk  of  them :   nor  doth  it  consist  in  God's  being 
omnipresent  by  his  authority,  as  a  king  is  said,  by  a  figurative 
way  of  speaking,  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions, 
where  persons  are  deputed  to  act  under  him,  or  by  his  autho- 
rity :  but  we  must  take  it  in  a  proper  sense,  as  he  fills  all  pla- 
ces with  his  presence,  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  so  that  he  is  apt  confined 
to,  or  excluded  from  any  place ;  and  this  he  does,  not  by  parts, 
as  the  world  or  the  universe  is  said  to  be  omnipresent,  for  that 
is  onlv  agreeable  to  things  corporeal,  and  com])ounded  of  parts, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  divine  omnipre- 
sence* This  is  a  doctrine  which  it  is  im}X)SRihle  for  us  to  com- 
prehend, yet  we  are  bound  to  believe  it,  because  the  contrary 
hereunto  is  inconsistent  with  infinite  perfecticm  ;  and  it  is  some- 
timc*s  called  his  essential  presence,  (a)  to  distinguish  it  from  his 

(a)  EfFocts  spring  from  povfir,  not  laipf,  and  prove  a  virtual^  or  influential,  »- 
vrUlionj  an  eaentiul  ubu^uity. 
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mfluenlial  presence,  whereby  he  is  said  to  be  where  he  acts  in 
{he  method  of  his  providence,  which  is  either  common  or  spe- 
cial ;  by  the  former  of  tliese  he  upholds  and  governs  all  things; 
by  the  latter  he  exerts  his  power  in  a  way  of  grace,  which  is 
called  his  special  presence  with  his  people  :  and  as  his  onmi- 
presence,  or  immensity,  is  necessary,  and  not  the  result  of  his 
viU,  so  his  influenti:d  "presence  is  arbitrary,  and  an  instance  of 
infinite  condescension,  in  which  respect  he  is  said  to  be,  or  not 
to  be,,  in  particular  places ;  to  come  to,  or  depart  from  his  peo- 
ple $  somv.'^times  to  dwell  in  heaven,  as  he  displays  his  glory 
there  agreeably  to  the  heavenly  state ;  at  other  times  to  dwell 
^ith  his  church  on  earth,  when  he  communicates  to  them  thotte 
blessings  which  they  stand  in  need  of;  which  leads  us  to  con- 
tider  the  next  divine  perfection  mentioned  in  this  answer. 

IX.  God  is  almight3v  Rev*  i.  18*  ch*  iv.  8.  this  will  evident- 
ly appear,  in  diat  if  he  be  infinite  in  all  his  other  ptffections, 
he  must  be  so  in  power:  thus  if  he  be  omniscient,  ne  knows 
what  is  possible  or  expedient  to  be  done ;  and,  if  he  be  an  infi- 
nite so\'ereign,  he  wills  whatever  shall  come  to  pass :  now  this 
knowledge  would  be  insignificant,  and  his  will  inefficacious, 
were  he  not  infinite  in  power,  or  almighty.  Again,  this  might 
be  argued  from  his  justice^  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing; 
fer  if  he  were  not  mfinite  in  power,  he  could  do  neither  of 
these,  at  least  so  far  as  to  render  him  the  object  of  that  desire, 
or  fear,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  these  perfections ; 
neither  could  infinite  faithfulness  accomplish  all  the  promises 
which  he  hath  made,  so  as  to  excite  that  trust  and  dependence, 
which  is  a  part  of  religious  worship  ;  nor  could  he  say,  with- 
out limitation,  as  he  does,  /  have  spoken  it^  lAvill  also  bring'  it 
to  pass;  I  have  purposed  tf,  I -will  also  do  tt^  Isa.  xlvi.  11. 

But  since  power  is  visible  in,  and  demonstrated  by  its  eiFects, 
and  infinite  power,  by  those  effects  vrhich  cannot  be  produced 
by  a  creature^  we  may  observe  the  almighty  power  ot  God  in 
all  his  works^  both  of  nature  and  grace :  thus  his  eternal  power 
is  understood)  as  the  apostle  says.  By  the  things  that  are  made^ 
Rom*  i.  2(X  not  that  there  was  an  eternal  production  of  things^ 
but  the  exerting  this  power  in  time  proves  it  to  be  infinite  and 
truly  divine  ;  for  no  creature  can  produce  the  smallest  particle 
of  matter  out  Of  nothing,  much  less  furnish  the  various  spe- 
cies of  creatures  with  those  endowments,  in  which  they  excel 
one  another,  and  set  forth  their  Creator's  glory*  And  the  glory 
of  his  power  is  no  less  visible  in  the  works  of  providence, 
whereby  he  upholds  all  things,  disposes  of  them  according  to 
his  pleasure,  and  brings  about  events,  which  only  he  who  h^  an 
almighty  arm  can  effect*  These  diings  might  have  been  enlarg- 
ed on,  as  evident  proofs  of  this  divine  perfection  ;  but  since  the 
Works  of  creation  and  providence  will  be  particularly  considered 
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in  their  proper  place,*  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  power 
of  God,  as  appearing  in  his  works  of  grace ;  particularly, 

]•  In  some  things  subservient  to  our  redemption,  as  in  the 
formation  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  ascribed  to 
die  pcftder  of  the  Higheaty  Luke  i«  35*  and  in  preserving  it  from 
being  crushed,  overcome,  and  trampled  on,  by  all  the  united 
powers  of  hell,  and  earth :  it  is  said,  the  arm  of  God  strengthen* 
ed  himj  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  exact  upon  him^  nor  the 
son  of  wickedness  afflict  him,  PsaL  lxxxix»  21,  22*   It  was  the 

Ewer  of  God  that  bore  him  up  under  all  the  terrible  views  he 
d  of  sufferings  and  death,  which  had  many  ingredients  in  it, 
that  rendered  it,  beyond  exprt^ssion,  formidable,  and  would 
Aive  sunk  a  mere  creature,  unassisted  thereby,  into  destruc- 
tion. It  was  by  the  divine  power,  which  he  calls  the  finger  of 
Gody  Luke  ix.  20.  that  he  cast  out  devils,  and  wrought  many 
other  miracl^,  to  confirm  his  mission :  so,  when  he  rebuked  the 
unclean  spirit,  and  healed  the  child,  it  is  said,  they  were  all  amor 
zed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God,  chap.  ix.  42,  43.  and  it  was 
hereby  that  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  which  the  apostle  calls 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  of  God,  Eph.  i.  19.  and 
accordingly  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power, 
fo  this  extraordinary  event,  Rom.  i.  4.  Moreover,  the  power  of 
God  will  be  glorified,  in  the  highest  degree,  in  his  second  com- 
ing, when,  as  he  says,  he  will  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
Tvith  power  and  great  glory.    Matt.  xxiv.  30. 

2.  The  power  of  God  eminently  appears  in  the  propagation 
and  success  of  the  gospel. 

(1.)  In  the  propagation  thereof;  that  a  doctrine,  so  contrary 
to  the  corrupt  ^inclinations  of  mankind,  which  had  so  little  to 
recommend  it,  but  what  was  divine,  should  be  spread  through-  „, 
out  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world,  by  a  small  number  of 
men,  raised  up  and  spirited  to  that  end ;  and,  in  order  there- 
unto, acted  above  themselves,  and  furnished  with  extraordina- 
ry qualifications,  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  a  power  to 
work  miracles,  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  power  by  which 
all  this  was  done,  is  infinite.  It  was  hereby  that  they  were  not 
only  inspired  with  wisdom,  by  which  they  silenced  and  con- 
founded their  malicious  enemies,  but  persuaded  others  to  be- 
lieve what  they  were  sent  to  impart  to  them.  It  was  hereby 
that  they  were  inflamed  with  zeal,  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  die  occasion,  fortified  with  courage  to  despise  the  threats, 
and  patiently  to  bear  the  persecuting  rage  of  those  who  pur- 
sued them  imto  bonds  and  death.  It  was  hereby  that  they 
were  enabled  to  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  seal  the  doc- 
trines they  delivered  with  their  blood.  And  the  power  of  God 
was  herein  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
men  of  the  greatest  natural  sagacity,  or  resolution ;  and  they 

*  Quest  XV.  and  xfIIL 
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always  confessed  whatever  there  was  extraorcUnary  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry,  was  from  the  hand  of  God« 

(2.)  The  power  of  God  appears  in  the  success  of  the  gospel^ 
the  report  whereof  would  never  have  been  believed,  had  not 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  reveakd^  Isa-  liii*  1*  The  great  mul* 
titude  that  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  one  age,  is  an  emi- 
nent instance  hereof:  and  the  rather,  because  tne  professioii 
they  made  was  contrary  to  their  secular  interests,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  same  persecution,  though  in  a  less  degree,  which 
the  apostles  themselves  met  with ;  notwithstanding  which,  they 
willingly  parted  with  their  worldly  substance,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  ai&irs  required  it,  and  were  content  to  have  all  thinss 
,  common,  that  so  the  work  might  proceed  with  more  success* 

It  was  the  power  of  God  that  touched  their  hearts ;  so  that 
this  internal  influence  contributed  more  to  the  work  of  grace, 
than  all  the  rhet<^rick  of  man  could  have  done.  It  was  this  that 
I  carried  them  through  all  the  opposition  of  cruel  mocking,  bonds, 
and  imprisonment,  and  at  the  same  time  compensated  all  their 
losses  and  sufferings,  by  those  extraordinary  joys  and  supports 
which  they  had,  both  in  life  and  death. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  daily  success  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  all  the  instances  of  converting  grace,  is  an  e  /ident  effect 
and  proof  of  the  divine  power,  as  will  farther  appear,  when, 
under  a  following  head,  we  consider  effectual  calUng,  as  being 
the  work  of  God's  almighty  power  and  grace.* 

Objects  It  will  be  objected,  that  there  are  some  things  which 
God  cannot  do,  and  therefore  he  is  not  almighty. 

Ansxu.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  things  that  God  cannot  do| 
but  the  reason'  is,  either  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  his 
divine  perfections  to  do  them,  or  they  are  not  the  objects  of 
power  ;•  therefore  it  is  not  an  imperfection  in  him  that  he  can- 
not do  them,  but  rather  a  branch  of  his. glory.  As, 

1 .  There  are  some  things  which  he  cannot  do,  not  because 
he  has  not  power  to  do  them,  had  he  pleased;  but  the  only  reap 
son  is,  because  he  has  willed  or  determined  not  to  do  them. 
^i'hus  if  we  should  say,  that  he  cannot  make  more  worlds,  it  ^tB 
not  for  want  of  infinite  power,  but  because  we  suppose  he  has 
determined  not  to  make  them ;  he  cannot  save  the  reprobate, 
or  fallen  angels,  not  through  a  defect  of  power,  but  because  he 
has  willed  not  to  do  it.  In  this  the  power  of  God  is  distin* 
guished  from  that  of  the  creature  ;  for  we  never  say  that  a  per- 
son cannot  do  a  thing,  merely  because  he  will  not,  but  because 
he  wants  power,  if  he  would :  {a)  but  this  is  by  no  m'eaps  to  be 
said  of  God  in  any  instance.  Therefore  we  must  dicithiguish 
between  his  absolute  and  ordinate  power;  by  the  former  he 

•  Quest.  Ixvii. 


(a)  Vide  Edwards  on  Free-wiU,  part  I  sect  1 Y. 
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could  do  many  things,  which  by  the  latter  he  will  not ;  and  con- 
sequently, to  say  he  cannot  do  those  things,  which  he  has  de- 
temuned  not  to  do,  does  not  in  the  least  overthrow  this  attri- 
bute of  almighty  power* 

%i  He  cannot  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things, 
whoe  there  is  an  impossibility  in  the  things  themselves  to  be 
done :  thus  he  cannot  make  a  creature  to  be  independent,  for 
that  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  a  creature ;  nor  can  he  make  a 
creature  equal  to  himself,  for  then  it  would  not  be  a  creature ; 
it  is  also  impossible  that  he  should  make  a  creature  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,  at  the  same  time ;  or  render  that  not  done,  which  is 
ifo^,  since  that  is  contrary  to  the  nature  and  truth  of  things ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  he  cannot  make  a  creature  the  ob- 
ject of  religious  worship ;  or,  by  his  power,  advance  him  to  such 
a  dignity,  as  shall  warrant  any  one's  ascribing  divine  perfec- 
tioosto  him* 

3.  He  cannot  deny  himself.  It  is  impossible  for  Goik  to  /t>, 
Heb.  vi«  18.  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him  to  actlR>ntra- 
ry  to  any  of  his  perfections ;  for  which  reason  he  cannoUdo  any 
thing  that  argues  weakness :  as,  for  instance,  he  cannot  repent, 
or  change  his  mind,  or  eternal  purpose ;  nor  can  he  do  any  thing 
that  would  argue  him,  not  to  be  a  holy  God :  now,  though  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  God  can  do  none  of  these  things,  this  is 
no  defect  in  him,  but  rather  a  glor}*^,  since  they  are  not  the  ob* 
iects  of  power,  but  would  argue  weakness  and  imperfection  in 
him,  should  he  do  them. 

We  shall  now  consider,  what  practical  improvement  we  ought  • 
to  make  of  this  divine  attribute. 

(1.)  The  almighty  power  of  God  affords  great  support  and 
relief  to  believers,  when  they  are  assaulted,  and  afraid  of  be- 
ing overcome,  by  their  spiritual  enemies :  thus  when  they  wres- 
dc,  as  the  apostle  says,  not  only  against  Jiesh  and  bloody  but 
apnnst  principalities^  against  poivers^  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkntss  of  this  worlds  and  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places^  Eph.  vi-  12.  and  when  they  consider  what  numbers 
liave  been  overcome  and  ruined  by  them,  and  are  discouraged 
very  much,  under  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness  or  inability  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  them  ;  let  them  consider  that  God 
is  able  to  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet,  and  to  make  them  more 
than  conquerors,  and  to  cause  all  grace  to  abound  in  them,  and 
to  work  in  them  that  which  is  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

(2.)  The  consideration  of  God's  almight}'  power  gives  us  the 
greatest  ground  to  conclude,  that  whatever  difHculties  seem  to 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  promises,  relating 
to  our  future  blessedness,  shall  be  removed  or  surmounted ;  so 
that  those  things  which  seem  impossible,  if  we  look  no  farther 
than  second  causes,  or  the  little  appearance  there  is^at\»Tt:^^T\\> 
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of  their  being  brought  about,  are  not  only  possible,  but  ver^ 
eai^  for  the  power  of  God  to  effect. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  what  concerns  the  case  of  those  wh« 
are  sinking  into  despair,  under  a  sense  of  the  guik  or  power  of 
sin,  by  reason  whereof  they  are  ready  to  conclude  that  this 
burden  is  so  great,  that  no  ftnite  power  can  remove  it ;  let  such 
consider,  that  to  God  all  things  are  possible ;  he  can,  by  his 
powerful  word,  raise  the  most  dejected  spirits,  and  turn  the 
shadow  of  death  into  a  briglit  morning  of  peace  and  jov* 

Moreover,  if  we  consider  tlie  declining  state  of  religion  xq 
the  world,  the  apostacy  of  some  professors,  the  degeneracy  of 
others,  and  what  reason  the  best  of  them  have  to  say,  diat  it  in 
not  with  them  as  in  times  past ;  or  when  we  consider  what  little 
hope  there  is,  from  the  present  view  we  have  of  things,  that  the 
work  of  God  will  be  revived  in  his  church ;  yea,  if  the  state 
thereof  were,  in  all  appearance,  as  hopeless  as  it  was  when  God, 
in  a  vision,  represented  it  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  he 
shewed  him  the  viilley  full  of  dry  bones,  and  asked  him,  Can 
these  bones  live?  £zek.  xxxvii.  3.  or  if  the  question  be  put, 
can  the  despised,  declining,  sinking,  and  dying  interest  of  Christ 
be  revived.^  or  how  can  those  prophecies,  that  relate  to  the 
church's  future  happiness  and  glor^',  ever  have  their  accom* 
plishment  in  this  world,  when  all  things  seem  to  make  against 
it  f  this  difficulty  will  be  removed,  and  our  hope  encouraged, 
when  we  consider  the  power  of  God,  to  which  nothing  is  diffi- 
cult, much  less  insuperable* 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  power  of  God  will  remove 
all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  our  way,  with  respect  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead :  this  is  a  doctrine  which  seems  contrary  to 
the  course  of  nature  ;  and,  if  we  look  no  farther  than  the  power 
of  the  creature,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say.  How  can  this  be  ? 
But  when  we  consider  the  almighty  power  of  God,  that  will 
sufficiently  remove  all  objections  that  can  be  brought  against  it : 
thus,  when  our  Saviour  proves  this  doctrine,  he  opposes  the 
absurd  notions  which  some  had  relating  thereunto,  by  saying, 
Te  do  err^  not  knowing  the  scriptures^  nor  the  power  of  God^ 
Matth*  xxii.  19. 

(3.)  Let  us  have  a  due  regard  to  this  attribute,  and  take  en- 
couragement from  it,  when  we  are  engaging  in  holy  duties,  and 
are  sfn.siblc  of  our  inability  to  perform  them  in  a  right  manner, 
and  have  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  an  unbecoming  frame 
of  Hi)irit  therein,  of  the  hardness  and  impenitency  of  our  hearts, 
the  ohMtinacy  and  perverseness  of  our  wills,  the  earthliness  and 
nuiuilitv  of  our  uflcctions,  and  th^  all  the  endeavours  we  can 
ilMe  i0,briug  ourselves  into  a  better  frame, have  not  their  desi- 
I  let  us  encourage  ourselves  with  this  consideration, 
make  us  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power  y  Psal.  cXi 
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Z.  and  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  aU  that  we  can  ask  or 
thinks  £ph«  iii.  2a 

(•4*)  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  abuse,  or  practically 
deny)  or  cast  contempt  on  this  divine  pert<cction,  by  presuming 
that  we  may  obtain  spiritual  blessings,  without  depcpdi  nc.  oa 
him  bx  diem,  or  expecting  divine  iniluenccs,  while  we  continue 
in  die  neglect  of  his  iastituted  means  of  grace :  it  is  true,  God 
can  work  without  means,  but  he  has  not  given  us  ground  to  ex- 
pect that  he  will  do  so ;  therefore  when  we  seek  help  from  him, 
it  must  be  in  his  own  way. 

Again,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  abuse  this  divine  per- 
fecdon,  by  a  distrust  of  God,  or  by  dependence  on  an  arm  of 
Msh ;  let  us  not,  on  the  one  hand,  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
by  saying.  Can  God  do  this  or  that  for  me,  either  with  respect 
to  spiritual  or  temporal  concerns  ?  nor,  on  the  other  liand,  rest 
in  any  thing  short  of  him,  as  though  omnipotency  were  not  an 
attribute  peculiar  to  himself*  As  he  is  able  to  do  great  things 
for  us  that  we  looked  not  for ;  so  he  is  much  displeased  when 
▼e  expect  these  blessings  from  any  one  short  of  himself ;  Who 
art  thoti^  that  thou  shouldst  be  afraid  of  a  man^  that  shall  die^  and 
forgetteat  the  Lord  thy  Maker  ^  that  hath  stretched  forth  theheu" 
vens^and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  f  Isa.  li*  12. 

X*  God  knows  all  things :  it  has  been  before  considered,  that 
liis  being  a  Spirit,  implies  his  having  an  understanding,  as  a 
spirit  is  an  intelligent  being;  therefore  his  being  an  infinite 
Spirit,  must  argue   that  his  understanding  is  infinite^  PsaL  ' 
cxlviL  5. 
This  may  be  farther  proved, 

1.  From  his  having  given  being  to  all  things  at  first,  and 
continually  upholding  them ;  he  must  necessarily  know  his  on  n 
workmanship,  the  effects  of  his  power ;  and  this  is  yet  more  evi- 
dent, if  we  consider  the  creation  of  all  things,  as  a  work  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  which  is  plainly  discernible  tliercin,  as  well  as 
almighty  power ;  therefore  he  must  know  all  things,  for  wisdom 
supposes  knowledge.  Moreover,  his  beinj;  the  proprietor  of  all 
things,  results  from  his  having  created  them,  and  certainly  he 
must  know  his  own. 

2*  This  farther  appears,  from  his  governing  all  things,  or 
his  ordering  the  subserviency  thereof,  to  answer  some  valuable 
ends,  and  that  all  should  redound  to  his  glory  }  therefore  both 
the  ends  and  means  must  be  known  by  hlin.  And  as  for  the 
governing  of  intelligent  creatures,  this  supposes  knowledge  >  as 
the  Judge  of  all,  he  must  be  able  to  discern  the  cause,  or  else 
he  cannot  determine  it,  and  perfectly  to  know  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice, or  else  he  cannot  exercise  it  in  die  government  of  the 

world* 

3.  If  GxkI  knows  himself,  he  must  know  all  other  things,  for 

Vol.  I.  T 
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he  that  ienowsthe  greatest  object,  must  know  things  of  a  lesser 
nature ;  besides^^  U'  he  knows  himself,  he  knows  what  he  can  doy 
will  do,  or  has  doiie^  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  know& 
all  things.  And  that  God  knows  himself,  must  be  granted  p 
for  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  an  intelligent  creature  to  know  him-' 
self,  though  this  knowledge  in  him  be  but  imperfect^  surely 
God  must  know  himself;  and  because  his  knowledge  cannot 
have  any  defect,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  iafinite  per- 
fection, therefore  he  must  have  a  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  an  in-^ 
finite  knowledge  of  himself,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
things. 

This  knowledge  of  God,  which  has  the  creature  for  its  ob-' 
icct,  is  distuiguished,  in  scripture,  into  his  comprehencUng,  see^ 
mg,  or  having  a  perfect  intuition  of  all  things,  and  his  approv* 
ing  of  things,  or  it  is  either  intuitive  or  approbative ;'  the  for- 
mer of  these  is  what  we  principally  understand  by  this  attribute  ^ 
as  when  it  is  said,  Knoxvn  unto  God  are  all  his  worksyfrom  tiit 
begtnmng  of  the  worlds  Acts  xv.  18*  and,  thou  knowest  mtf 
dowTb^tting  and  up-risingy  and  art  acquainted  xvith  cUl  my 
,  ways  ;for  there  is  not  a  rvordin  my  tonguey  but  lOy  O  Lord,  thou 
inorvest  it  altogether y  Psal.  cxxxix.  2,  3, 4v  xai6ythe  Lord  search^ 
eth  all  hwrtSy  and  understandeth  all  t/ie  imagituttions  of  the 
thoughtSy  UCbron.  xxviii.  9.  And  as  for  the  other  sense  of 
God  s  knowledge,  to  wit,  of  approbation,  which  is  less  properly 
called  knowledge,  because  it  is  rather  seated  in  the  will  than  in 
the  understanding ;  of  this  we  read  in  several  scriptures ;  as 
when  God  tells  Moses,  I  know  thee  by  namey  Exod.  xxi&i.  12» 
which  is  explained  by  the  following  words,  And  thou  hast  found 
grace  in  my  sight,'  so  when  our  Saviour  says,  concerning  his 
enemies,  /  wiU  profess  unto  you  I  never  knew  yoUy  M atth.  viiv 
23.  it  is  not  meant  of  a  knowledge  of  intuition,-  but  approba* 
tion.  In  the  former  sense,  he  knows  all  things,  bad  as  well  as 
good,  that  which  he  hates  and  M'iU  punish,  as  well  as  what  he 
delights  in ;  in  the  latter,  he  only  knows  that  which  is  good^r 
agreeable  to  his  will.- 

Moreover,  God  is  said  to  know  what  he  can  do^  and  what 
he  has  done,  or  will  do. 

(1.)  God  knows  what  he  can  do,  even  many  things  that  he 
wiU  not  do  ?  for  as  bis  power  is  unlimited,  so  tliathe  can  do  in- 
finitely more  than  he  will,  so  he  knows  more  than  he  will  do.^ 
This  IS  vtry  obvious ,'  for  we  ourselves,  as  free  agents,  can  d« 
more  than  we  will,  and^  as  intelligent,  we  know  in  many  instan- 
ces, what  we  can  do,  though  we  will  never  do  them  :  much 
ttiore  must  this  be  said  of  the  gi-cat  God,  who  calleth  things 
that  be  tiot  as  though  they  ivercy  Horn,  iv.  17.  so  David  en- 
quires of  God,  Will  Saul  come  down  ?  and-unllthemvn  ofKtilak 
'  'v¥er  m€  up  into  his  hand  P  And  God  answers  him,  Ife  will 


m^ 
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come  dawn^  and  tht  men  of  Keilah  vnll  /ieiher  thee  vp^  1  Sanv 
xxiu.  13.  which  implies,  that  God  knew  what  they  would  have 
done,  had  not  his  providence  prevented  it*     In  this  respect, 
things  known  by  him  are  said  to  be  possible,  by  reason  of  his 
power,  whereas  the  future  existence  thereof  depends  on  his  wilL 
(2.)  God  knows  whatever  he  has  done,  does,  or  will  do,  viz. 
things  past,  present,  or  to  come.  That  he  knows  all  things  pre- 
sent, has  been  proved,  from  the  dependence  of  things  oo  his 
providence;  and  his  knowledge  being'  inseparably  connected 
with  his  power :  and  that  he  knows  all  things  that  arc  past,  is 
no  less  evident,  for  they  were  once  present,  and  consequendy 
known  by  him ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  does  not  know  them, 
is  to  chai^  him  with  forgetfulness,  or  to  suppose  that  his  knowr 
kdge  at  present  is  less  perfect  than  it  was,   which  is  inconsis* 
tent  with  infinite  perfection*     Moreover,  iJf  God  did  not  know 
all  things  past,  he  could  not  be  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and 
particularly,  he  could  neither  reward  nor  punish ;  both  which 
acts  respect  only  things  that  are  past ;  therefore  such  things  are 
perfectly  known  by  him.    Thus,  when  Job  considered  his  pre- 
sent afflictions,  as  the  punishment  of  past  sins,  he  says,  Job  xiv» 
11*  My  transgression  is  sealed  uf  in  a  bag;  thou  scwcst  up 
mine  iniquity;  which  metaphorical  way  of  speaking,  impUe^ 
his  remembering  it :  so  when  God  threatens  to  punish  his  «^ 
versaries  for  their  iniquity,  he  speaks  of  it,  as  remembered  by 
him,  laid  up  in  store  with  him,  and  sealed  up  among  his  trea^ 
suresj  Deut*  xxxii*  ^,  35*     So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
designed  to  reward,  or  encourage,  the  religious  duties,  perform- 
ed by  his  people,  who  feared  his  name,  it  is  said,  a  book  of  re^ 
menibrance  was  written  before  him ^  for  them^  Mai.  iii*  16* 

But  that  which  we  shall  principally  consider,  is,  God's 
knowing  all  things  future,  viz.  not  only  such  as  are  the  effects 
of  necessary  causes,  where  the  effect  is  known  in  or  by  the 
cause,  but  such  as  are  contingent,  with  respect  to  us ;  whidi  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  knowledge  whatsoever,  and  argues  it  to 
be  truly  divine. 

By  future  contingences,  we  understand  things  that  are  acci- 
dental, t>r,  as  we  commonly  say,  happen  by  "chancc,  without  any 
fore-thought,  or  design  of  men.  Now  that  many  things  happen 
so,  with  respect  to  us,  and  therefore  we  cannot  certainly  fore- 
know them,  is  very  obvious ;  but  even  tlicse  are  foreknown  by 
God(a)  For, 

■  ■        M    !■■-■> 

^■^^M^^M^—- ^—  — ^— ^^^■^—  ■■■■■■MM  -1M..  ,,       ^^.  ,^      .    I  ^       I      ■     ■       ■  mim^^,m^m^mm 

(a)  The  Divine  knowledge  is  as  upcWniahle  as  the  Divine  existence,  and  as  cer- 
tain as  human  knowledge.  ''He  that  formed  the  eye  doth  he  not  see  P  He  tliat 
planted  tlie  eur  doth  he  iK>t  liear  ?  He  that  teuchetli  miui  knowledge  doth  he  not 
jCqdw  ?^  But  tliough  human  knowledge  pnives  the  Divine,  us  tlie  cHcct  does  its 
cauiei  it  bv  no  means  follows,  that  they  are  s'unilar.  Our  knowledge  jTiMncipaUy 
€«in»itts  ol  the  image-s  of  things  in  tlic  mlnd^  or  spring  from  tlicm«  ^>''X  if  thft 
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t.  Things  that  happen  without  our  design,  or  ibre-thought, 
and  thert'fore  anr  not  certain  I)'  foreknown  by  us,  are  the  objects 
of  his  providence,  and  therefore  known  unio  him  from  the  be- 

S'nning :  thus  the  fail  of  a  sparrow  to  the  ground  is  a  casual 
ing,  yet  our  Saviour  says,  thtit  this  is  not  without  his  provi- 
dence, Matth*  X.  29.  Therefore, 

2.  That  which  is  casual,  or  accidental  to  us,  is  not  so  to  him ; 
fto  that  though  we  cannot  have  a  certain  or  determinate  fore- 
knowk'dgt' thereoi,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  not;  since, 

3.  He  has  foretold  many  such  future  events,  as  appears  bjr 
the  following  instances. 

Diviiie  k.  inwledge  were  such,  it  would  result  that  thinf^  were  prior  to  hi^i  know- 
led^y  iukIho  ilul  he  U  not  tlie  iJivaU>r  oftheni ;  ail  tilings  muttt  tlteretbit:  be  tlK 
repi\':jeiru.'i.>ons  of  his  iileas,  us  an  cdiiice  repre!kent;>  the  plan  of  the  skilful  archi- 
tect. On  »h  ^  jrcoun*  (nir  knowietlgt:  it>  apcrficu.!,  extending"  only  to  the  exter- 
iiil  u!);Krju'..iict*s  of  thn.(^;  but.  their  intMnute  n;»ti!res  are  kno^n  to  him,  who 
nwle  'litem  coiiformecl  til  hid  ori^al  idea^.  Our  knowledge  is  circuDiscribcd, 
extending  only  ti>  the  tlungs  Mliich  are  the  oLjeci^  ul' oui*  iK'n!iei»y  qt  which  have 
been  describi^tl  to  lis;  but  ilie  univerer,  wiih  all  its  parts,  the  greatest  und  the 
fxnalles'.  vliings,  arc  all  known  to  him,  who  called  them  into  existence,  and  mould- 
ed them  iiccording  to  h^b  fyxn  plan.  Our  knowledge  embmces  only  the  things 
whicli  jiK^  or  hjive  U'en ;  with  resp^M^t  to  the  future,  wc  can  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept OS  he,  upon  whom  it  depends,  shall  reveal  it  to  us ;  or  as  we  may  draw  in- 
firences  from  his  course  or*  action  in  former  instancies.  But  the  Creator  knowi 
not  only  the  past  aiul  the  present,  hut  the  future*,  lie  knows  the  future,  because 
it  wholly  depends  on  him ;  :uid  nothing  can  t;ike  ])lace  without  huD,  otlieruise  it 
if  indei>en(ient  ot  Cio<l,  but  this  is  inconiputiMe  .vith  his  supremacy.  If  he  know 
not  the  fuMirc,  his  km  uK«lge  is  impv-rfrrt ;  if  he  is  to  know  hereafter  what  he 
does  n'^t  now  know,  ht*  i«  increasijif;^  in  knowled};(»»,  this  would  argue  hnperftc- 
tion ;  if  his  kiK)uiedgc  Ix*  imperfect,  he  ii»  imperfect ;  and  if  lie  be  impcrfeci,  lie  is 
not  God. — Uui  all  thugs  to  come  arc  to  be  wliat  he  designs  they  shall  be;  there 
accompanies  his  knowl»-(l,T«'  of  tlk*  t'littire,  also  a  puvpOHe,  that  the  thing  designed 
shall  be  efllrtu.ited ;  and  His  wisdom  and  power  br:ng  Infinite  guarantee  the  tc- 
complishment  of  his  puipf).><eK. 

To  be  the  subjects  of  ton- knowledge,  such  as  has  been  mtnitioned,  implies  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  tlijiigs,  or  occurrences,  thus  foreknown.  A  failure  in 
their  product  ion  J  woul!  not  less  prove  imperfection,  tliun  a  defect  of  the  fore- 
knowledge of  them,  roiitingency  belongs  not  to  the  things  in  futurity,  but  to 
the  defective  knowUnlge  of  impco^t  beings,  and  is  always  proportionttl  to  our 
ignorance. 

That  the  future  is  categorically  certain  with  Co<l,  appears  by  the  invariable 
succession  of  effects  to  their  causes  in  the  natural  world ;  miracles  them^lves 
may  not  be  exceptions;  but  would  alwa\s,  it  is  prob:ibk-,  flow  from  the  same  cau- 
ses, which  are  occidi  from  us.  The  voluntary  nctions  of  moral  agents,  how  un- 
cerUun  soever  to  themselves,  are  also  not  exceptions  from  the  Divine  knowledge 
and  p  irposcs ;  **  He  doth  his  v  ill  in  the  army  of  Heaven,  and  among  the  inh.ibi- 
tsnts  of  tlie  parth* ;  **  The  wrath  of  man  praises  him,  and  the  remainder  he  doth 
restr.iin.'*  Eveiy  prophecy,  which  lias  )>een  fulfilled,  so  f;ir  as  ii  was  aecompliab- 
cd  b)  thi!  voluntd-y  actioiLs  of  men,  proves  the  certainty  of  the  divine  foreknow- 
"Icdge,  thif  absolute  certainty  of  tht:  tli^n  future  evejit,  .ird  that  the  will  of  mania 
amonir  the  various  me:uis,  which  God  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  to  accomplish  hia 
pfirp<j^8. 

If  vhcrc  l»e  such  cerlainty  in  God's  fcircknowledge,  and  in  the  cvt  nth  themsel^pes 
in  the  Kmgrloni  of  Providnice,  we  may  reasonabli  exjK?ct  his  conduct  will  be  ai- 
milar  in  the  Kingilom  of  Giace ;  mA  the  more  especially  if  man's  salvation  from 
llrit  to  last  springs  from,  and  ia  can^d  on,  and  accompliahed  by  bim. 
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(1.)  Ahab's  death  b\  an  arrow,  shot  at  random,  mky  be 
reckoned  a  contingent  event ;  yet  this  was  foretold  before  he 
went  into  the  battle,  1  Kings  xxii.  17, 18,  34.  and  accomplished 
accorUingly*  / 

(S.)  That  Israel  should  be  afflicted  and  oppressed  in  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  should  be  delivered,  was  foretold  four  hundred 
years  before  it  came  to  pass.  Gen*  xv«  13,  14*  And  when  AIo- 
ses  was  sent  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  £g}'ptian  bondage,  God 
tells  him,  before-hand,  how  obstinate  Pliaraoh  would  b^,  and 
with  how  much  difficulty  he  would  be  brought  to  let  them  go, 
Ezod.  iii.  19,2a 

(3«)  Joseph's  advancement  in  Egypt  was  a  contingent  and 
very  unlikely  event,  yet  it  was  made  known  several  years  be- 
iote,  by  his  prophetic  dream,  Gen.  xxxvii*  5,  £sPc*  and  after- 
w^da,  that  which  tended  more  immediately  lb  it,  was  his  fore- 
teUing  what  hi4ipened  to  the  chief  butler  and  baker,  and  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  and  famine  in  Egypt,  signified  by  Pha- 
raoh's dream ;  all  which  were  contingent  events,  and  were  fbre- 
tdd  fay  divine  inspiradon,  and  therelore  foreknown  by  God. 

(4»)  Hazael's  coming  to  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  the  cruelty 
thai  he  would  exercise,  was  foretold  to  him,  when  he  thought 
he  could  never  be  such  a  monster  of  a  man,  as  he  afterwanls 
appeared  to  be,  2  Kings  viii.  12, 13. 

(5.)  Judas's  betraying  our  Lord  was  foretold  by  him,  John 
vi.  70,  71»  though,  at  that  time,  he  seemed  as  litde  disposed  to 
commit  so  vile  a  crime  as  any  of  his  disciples. 

Thus  having  considered  God's  knowledge,  with  respect  to 
the  object,  eidier  as  past,  or  future,  we  shall  conclude  this 
head,  by  observing  some  properties,  whereby  it  appears  to  be 
superior  to  all  finite  knowledge,  and  truly  divine,  viz* 

1.  It  is  perfect,  intimate,  and  distinct,  and  not  superficial^  or 
confused,  or  only  Respecting  things  in  general,  as  oui*s  often  is : 
thus  it  is  said  concerning  him,  that  he  bringtth  out  his  host  by 
number^  andcalkth  them  all  by  names^  Isa.  xl.  26.  which  denotes 
his  exquisite  knowledge  of  all  things,  as  well  as  propriety  in, 
and  usmg  them  at  his  pleasure.  And  since  all  creatures  live 
andm€ve^  or  act,  in  him^  Acts  xvii.  28.  or  by  his  powerful  in- 
fluence, it  follows  from  hence,  that  his  knowledge  is  as  distinct 
and  particular,  as  the  actions  themselves,  yea,  the  most  indif- 
ferent actions,  that  are  hardly  taken  notice  of  by  ourselves,  such 
•  at  our  dawn-sitting'  and  up'tising^  Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  and 
every  transient  thought  that  is  no  sooner  formed  in  our  minds, 
but  forgotten  by  us,  is  known  by  him  afar  off,  at  the  greatest 
distance  of  time,  when  it  is  irrecoverably  lost  with  respect  to 
us.  That  God  knows  all  things  thus  distinctly,  is  evident  not 
only  fi*om  their  dependence  upon  him ;  but  it  is  said,  that  when 
he  had  brought  his  whole  work  of  creation  to  perfection,  He 
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saw  every  things  that  he  had  made^  and  behold  it  wa»  very  gaod^ 
that  is,  agreeable  to  his  eternal  design,  or,  if  we  may  sq  express 
it,  to  the  idea,  or  plat-form,  laid  in  his  own  mind ;  and  this  be 
pronounced  concerning  every  individual  tlung,  which  is  as 
much  the  object  of  his  omniscience,  as  the  efiect  of  his  power : 
what  can  be  more  expressive  of  the  perfection  and  distinctness 
of  his  knowledge  than  this  ?  Therefore  the  apostle  might  well 
say,  that  there  is  not  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his 
sight;  but  all  things  are  naiedy  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do^  Heb*  iv.  13. 

2*  He  knows  every  thing,  even  future  contingencies,  with  a 
certain  and  infallible  knowledge,  without  the  least  hesitation,  or 
possibility  of  mistake  ^  and  therefore^  as  opitiion,  or  conjecture, 
IS  opposed  to  certainty,  it  is  not  in  the  least  applicable  to  hmu 
In  this  his  knowledge  differs  from  that  of  the  best  of  creatures, 
who  can  only  guess  at  some  things  that  may  happen,  according 
to  the  probable  fore-views  they  have  thereof. 

3»  As  to  the  manner  of  his  knowing  all  things,  it  is  90t  in  a 
discursive  way,  agreeable  to  our  common  method  of  reasoning, 
by  inferring  one  thing  from  another,  or  by  comparing  things  to- 
gether, and  observing  their  connexion,  dependence,  and  various 
powers  and  manner  of  acting,  and  thereby  discerning  what  will 
follow ;  for  such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  acquired,  and  presu{^ 

Eoses  a  degree  of  ignorance  :  conclusions  can  hardly  be  said  to 
e  known,  till  the  premises,  from  whence  they  are  deduced,  be 
duly  weighed ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  of 
God,  who  sees  all  things  in  himself ;  things  possible  in  his  own 
power,  and  things  future  in  his  will,  without  inferring,  abstractr 
ing,  or*  deducing  conclusions  from  premises,  which  to  do  is  un- 
becoming him,  who  is  perfect  in  knowledge. 

4.  He  knows  all  things  at  once,  not  successively,  as  we  do ; 
for  if  successive  duration  be  an  imperfection,  (as  was  before 
observed,  when  we  considered  the  eternity  of  God)  his  knowing 
all  things  after  this  manner,  is  equally  so ;  and,  indeed,  this 
would  argue  an  increase  of  the  divine  knowledge,  or  a  making 
advances  in  wisdom,  by  experience,  and  daily  observation  of 
things,  which,  though  applicable  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  can, 
by  no  means,  be  said  oi  him,  whose  understanding  is  injinite^ 
Psal.  cxlvii.  5. 

We  shall  now  consider  what  improvement  we  ought  to  make 
of  God's  omniscience,  as  to  what' respects  our  conduct  in  this 
world. 

First y  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  practically  deny,  this 
attribute. 

1.  Bv  acting  as  though  we  thought  that  we  could  hide  our- 
selves from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God ;  let  us  not  say,  to  use 
the  words  of  Eliphaz,  How  doth  God  know  ?  Can  he  judge 
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through  the  dart  cloud?  Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  hiniy 
tiiat  he  seeth  notj  and  he  rvalketh  in  the  circuit  of  heaven,^  Job 
uii.  13,  14.  How  vain  a  supposition  is  this  !  since  there  is  no 
darknesSy  or  shadow  of  deaths  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may 
hide  themselves^  chap,  xxxiv.  22.  Hypocrisy  is,  as  it  were,  an 
attempt  to  hide  ourselves  from  God,  an  acting  as  though  we 
thought  that  we  could  deceive  or  impose  on  him,  which  is  call-* 
ed,  in  scripture,  a  lying  to  him^  Psal.  Ixxviii.  36.  or,  a  compass- 
ing him  about  with  lies  and  deceit ^  Hos.  xi.  12.  This  all  arc 
diargeable  with,  who  rest  in  a  form  of  godliness,  as  though 
God  saw  only  the  outward  actions,  but  not  the  heart. 

S.  By  being  more  afraid  of  man  than  God,  and  venturing  to 
commit  the  vilest  abominations,  without  considering  his  all-see- 
ing eye,  which  we  would  be  afraid  and  ashamed  to  do,  were  we 
Hnder  the  eye  of  man,  as  the  apostle  saith.  It  is  a  shame  eten 
t9  Speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret^  Eph. 
V.  12.  Thus  God  says,  concerning  an  apostatizing  people  of 
old,  speaking  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  Son  ofman^  hast  thou  seen 
what  the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark^  every 
Hum  tn  the  chambers  of  his  imagery  f  for  they  say^  The  Lord 
ieeth  lis  noty  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earthy  l^ek.  viii.  12. 

Secondly^  The  consideration  of  God^s  omniscience  should  be 
improved,  to  humble  us  under  a  sense  of  sin,  but  especially  of 
secret  sins,  which  are  all  known  to  him :  thus  it  is  said,  Thou 
hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee  /  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of 
thy  countenance^  Psal.  xc.  8.  and  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of 
many  and  he  seeth  all  his  goings^  Job  xxxiv.  21.  There  are 
\  many  things  which  we  know  concerning  ourselves,  that  no 
creature  is  privy  to,  which  occasions  self-conviction,  and  might 
fill  us  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  But  this  falls  infinite- 
ly short  of  God's  omniscience ;  for  if  our  heart  condemn  uSy 
God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things,  1  John 
in.  20.  And  this  should  make  sinners  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  future  judgment ;  for  if  sins  be  not  pardoned,  he  is  able  to 
bring  them  to  remembrance,  and,  as  he  threatens  he  will  do, 
set  them  in  order  before  their  eyes,  Psal.  1.  21. 

Thirdhfy  The  due  consideration  of  this  divine  perfection, 
iriH,  OD  the  other  hand,  tend  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  be- 
lievers :  ne  seeth  their  secret  wants,  the  breathings  of  their  souls 
after  him,  and  as  our  Saviour  saith.  Their  Father,  which  seeth 
in  secret,  shall  rtnuard  them  openly.  Matt.  vi.  4.  With  what 
pleasure  may  they  appeal  to  God,  as  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
c<mceming  their  sincerit}*^,  when  it  is  called  in  question  by  men. 
And  when  they  are  afraid  of  contracting  guilt  and  defilement, 
by  secret  faults,  which  they  earnestly  desire,  with  the  Psalmist, 
lobe  cleansed  from,  Psal.  xix.  12.  it  is  some  relief  to  them  to 
consider  that  God  knows  them,  and  therefore  is  able  to  ^\c 
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them  repentance  for  them ;  so  that  thoy  may  pray  with  David; 
Starch  ine^  0  God^  and  know  my  heart ;  try  mCj  and  know  my 
thoug^ht^  ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me^  and  lead  me 
in  ttit  way  everlastings  Psal.  cxxxix.  23, 24.  Moreover,  it  is  « 
quiLiing  thought,  to  ail  who  are  affected  with  the  church's  trou* 
bles,  «iiid  th(*  deep  laid  designs  of  its  enemies  against  it^  to  con- 
sider that  God  knows  them,  and  therefore  can  easily  defeat,  and 
turn  them  into  foolishness. 

Fourthly^  The  due  consideration  of  God's  omniscience  will 
be  of  great  use  to  all  Christians,  to  promote  a  right  frame  of 
spirit  in  holy  duties ;  it  will  make  them  careful  bow  thc-y  be- 
have themselves  as  being  in  his  sig^t ;  and  tend  to  fill  them 
witli  a  holy  reverence,  as  those  that  are  under  his  immediate 
inspection,  that  they  may  approve  themselves  to  him. 

A  I.  God  is  most  wise,  or  infinite  in  wisdom ;  or,  as  the  apos- 
tle expresses  it,  he  is  the  only  wise  Gody  Rom.  xvi.  27*  This 
perfection  considered  as  absolute,  underived,  and  truly  divine, 
belongs  only  to  him ;  so  that  the  angels  themselpes,  the  most 
excellent  order  of  created  beings,  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  it, 
or  charged  with  fol/f/y  Job  iv.  18.  For  our  understanding  what 
this  divine  perfection  is,  let  us  consider ;  that  wisdom  contains 
in  it  more  than  knowledge,  for  there  may  be  a  great  degree  of 
knowledge,  where  there  is  but  little  wisdom,  though  there  cmxi 
be  no  wisdom  without  knowledge :  knowledge  is,  as  it  were, 
the  eye  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  apprehends,  or  sees,  things  in  a 
true  light,  and  so  it  is  opposed  to  ignorance,  or  not  knowing 
things ;  but  wisdom  is  that  whereby  the  soul  is  directed  in  the 
skilful  management  of  things,  or  in  ordering  them  for  the  best ; 
and  this  is  opposed,  not  so  much  to  ignorance,  or  error  of  j%dg^ 
ment,  as  to  loUy,  or  error  in  conduct,  which  is  a  defect  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  it  consists  more  especially  in  designing  the  best  and 
most  valiuible  end  in  what  we  are  about  to  do,  in  using  the 
most  proper  means  to  effect  it,  and  in  obsen^ng  the  fittest  sea- 
son to  act,  and  every  circumstance  attending  it,  that  is  most 
expedient  and  conducive  thereunto;  also  in  foreseeing  and 
guarding  against  cvi^ry  occurrence  that  may  frustrate  our  de- 
sign, or  give  us  an  occasion  to  blame  ourselves  for  doing  what 
we  liave  done,  or  repent  of  it,  or  to  wish  we  had  taken  other 
measures.  Now,  that  we  may  from  hence  take  an  estimate  of 
the  wisdom  of  God,  it  appears, 

1.  In  the  reference,  or  tendency  of  all  things  to  his  own  glo- 
ry, which  is  the  highest  and  most  excellent  end  that  can  be  pro- 
posed ;  as  he  is  the  highest  and  best  of  beings,  and  his  glory, 
to  which  all  things  arc  referred,  is  infinitely  excellent. 

Here  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  God  is,  by  reason  of  his  infinite  perfection,  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  the  object  of  adoration. 
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(2*)  He  cannot  be  adored,  unless  his  glory  be  set  forth  and 
demonstrated,  or  made  visible* 

(3f)  There  must  be  an  intelligent  creature  to  behold  his  glo- 
ly,  and  adore  his  perfections,  that  are  tlius  demonstrated  and 
displayed* 

(4.)  Every  thing  that  he  does  is  fit  and  designed  to  lead  this 
creature  into  the  knowledge  of  his  glory ;  and  that  it  is  so  or- 
dered, is  an  eminent  instance  of  divine  wisdom.  We  need  not 
tiavel  far  to  know  this,  for  wherever  we  look,  we  may  behold 
Ikiw  excellent  his  name  is  in  all  the  earth  :  and  because  some 
ait  so  stupid,  that  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  in  a  way  of  reason- 
isg,  infer  his  divine  perfections  from  things  that  ire  without 
111,  therefore  he  has  instamped  the  knowledge  thereof  on  the 
iouh  and  consciences  of  men ;  so  that,  at  sometimes,  they  are 
obliged,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  acknowledge  them.  There 
ui  something  which  may  be  known  of  God^  that  is  said  to  be 
manifest  m,  and  shewn  to  all ;  so  that  the  Gentiles  who  havb  not 
the  lawj  tlu|t  is,  the  written  word  of  God,  doy  by  nature  the 
things^  that  is,  some  things,  contained  therein^  and  so  are  a  Urw 
unto  themsehesj  and  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts^  Rom.  i.  19.  chap.  ii.  14,  15.  And,  besides  this,'  he  has 
kd  us  farther  into  the  knowledge  of  his  divine  perfections  by 
his  word,  which  he  is  said  to  have  magnified  above  all  his  nam^, 
PsaL  czxxvii.  3.  therefore  having  thus  adapted  his  works  and 
vord,  to  aet  forth  his  glory,  he  discovers  himself  to  be  infinite 
ia  wisdom*  (a) 

(a)  As  knowledge  is  a  faculty  of  which  wisdom  is  the  due  exercise,  the  proofii  of 
dtrme  wisdom  are  so  many  evidences  of  the  knowled|[^  of  God.  Wisdom  consists 
ia  the  choice  of  the  best  ends,  and  the  selection  of  means  most  suitable  to  attain 
tbem.  The  testimonies  of  the  uisdom  of  God  must  therefore  be  as  numerous  and 
virioiUy  as  the  works  of  his  creation.  The  mutual  relations  and  subserviency  of  one 
tfaii|^  to  another ;  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  produce  rain ;  both,  to  produce  vege- 
tation;  and  all,  to  sustain  life ;  ensation,  respiration,  digestion,  muscular  motion^ 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and,  still  more,  intelligence,  and  above  all,  the  moral 
ficulty,  or  power  of  distinguishing  good  and  evil,  are  unequivocal  proofs  of  the 
wndom,  and  consequently  of  the  knowledge,  of  God. — He  that  formed  the  eye^ 
4tth  he  not  oeer  he  thatpkoUed  the  ectr,  C^c. 

Mortal  artificers  are  deemed  to  understand  their  own  work,  though  igpfwrant  of 
the  formation  of  the  materials  and  instruments  they  use :  but  the  Creator  uses  no 
mean  or  matc^rial  which  he  has  not  formed.  He  therefore  knows,  from  the  globe 
Id  the  particle  of  dust  or  fluid,  and  from  the  largest  living  creature  to  the  small- 
est insect.  He  hus  knowledge  equally  of  the  other  worlds  of  this  system,  and 
ciery  system ;  of  all  things  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 

Our.  knowledge' is  conversant  about  his  works ;  he  knows  all  things  which  are 
known  to  us,  and  those  things  which  have  not  conic  to  our  knowled^. 

He  formed  and  sustains  the  himian  mind,  and  knows  the  thoughts :  this  is  ne* 
ceasary  to  him  as  our  Judge.  He  knows  equally  all  spiritual  creatures^  and  sus- 
tains his  holy  spirits  in  holiness. 

Our  knowledge  springs  from  things ;  but  things  spring  from  his  purposes :  they 
are,  because  be  knows  Uiem ;  otherv^'ise  they  existed  before  h\u  knowledge,  and 
vf  inJqpendently  of  him. 

Vol..  I.  tl 
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2.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  that  whatever  he  does^  is 
in  the  fittest  season,  and  all  the  circumstances  thereof  tend  to 
set  forth  his  own  honour,  and  argue  his  foresight  to  be  infinite- 
ly peH'cct ;  so  that  he  can  see  no  reason  to  wishi  it  had  been 
otherwise  ordered,  or  to  repent  thereof.  For  ail  his  wctys  are 
judgment^  Deut.  xzxii*  4«  to  every  thing'  there  is  a  season  and 
a  time^  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven ;  and  he  hath  made 
every  thing'  beautiful  in  his  time^  Eccl*  iii*  1,  11« 

For  the  farther  illustrating  of  this,  since  wisdom  is  known 
by  its  liFects,  we  shall  observe  some  of  the  traces,  or  footsteps 
thereof  In  his  works.   And, 

(1.)  In  the  work  of  creation.  As  it  requires  infinite  power 
to  produce  something  oiit  of  nothing;  so  the  wisdom  of  God 
appears  in  that  excellent  order,  beauty,  and  harmony,  that  we 
obser\'e  in  all  the  parts  of  the  creation ;  and  in  the  subservien-* 
cy'of  one  thing  to  another,  and  the  tendency  thereof  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  government  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  good 
of  man,  for  whose  sake  this  lower  world  was  formed,  that  so 
it  might  be  a  convenient  habitation  for  him,  and  a  glorious  ob- 
ject, in  which  he  might  contemplate,  and  thereby  be  led  to  ad- 
vance the  divine  periections,  which  shine  forth  therein,  as  in  a 
glass ;  so  that  we  have  the  highest  reason  to  say,  Lordj  how 
manifold  are  thy  works ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all, 
Psal.  civ.  24.  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  poxver  ;  he  hath 
established  the  world  by  his  wisdom^  and  hath  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  discretion^  Jer.  x.  12.  But  since  this  argument 
hath  been  insisted  on,  with  great  ingenuit}',  and  strength  of 
reason  by  others,*  we  shall  add  no  more  on  that  subject,  but 
proceed  to  consider, 

•  i^ee  R(ty*»  Wiadom  of  God  in  the  irorks  of  Creation,  mid  Derhmtit  P^Hc»' 
Theology.  See  :dso  Fcuclon,  Ncwenlyle,  Palcy,  L^ml  Adams'i  PhilosopliT. 

I —  I  T     -  ,  -III  I     ■■     I  I       Mwi   ■    1 1  ■        ■    -  —  I     I         I  Bill       I  III!    I  — ■ -n-  iT  mm^tm^m   ■— — i^    ■  ■  n 

-*-  

We  know  Imt  ihe  cxienul  ;.ppear,ina's,  he  the  intimate  nature  of  diing^  We 
inquire?  into  the  propept  .i-s  of  tilings  by  our  senses^  by  comparing  them,  by  anoliz- 
ing,  &r :  but  notliing  jAfSMt'jscs  :i  ]jrupertv  which  he  did  not  purpose  and  gire ; 
otherwise  his  hi-.nds  Iiavc  wrought  more  than  he  intended.  We  look  up  through 
eflccts  uuto  ihcii'  causi*8 :  he  looks  dou'n  through  intermedlutc  causes,  and  sees 
them  all  to  be  eflt'Cts  from  him. 

\A'e  are  furnished  with  memories  to  bring  tip  ideas,  being  only  able  lo  conteni' 
plate  a  pari  at  a  time ;  but  his  eoinpichi-nsion  embrarcs  all  things. 

Ik*  irjver  t  li.ingV8 ;  liis  piu^poses  of  -he  ftilure  embrace  eternity :  all  things  that 
are  icallv  future  :cre  certain,  Iht^iusc  his  purposes  cannot  fail  of  accomplishment. 
But  all  fiiinre  thugs  to  us  lur  continj^vut,  t  xcepl  as  he  has  revealed  their  cer- 
tainty. That  the  future  is  kno\\-n  to  him,  also  appears  by  the  accompUflhmeiit  of 
every  prophec} . 

Ijut  n.airs  sin  receives  hereby  no  a|X)log)-.  lie  gives  the  bnital  creation  the  ca- 
pacity OLtleriving  pleasure  fif»m  gr.itlhcation  of  sense,  and  provides  for  such  ap- 
petites. Uc  oftcrs  to  man,  pleasures  whicli  are  intellectual :  he  h.l^  tendered  him 
the  means,  and  rciiuires  nxui  lo  se<"k  his  >pirittial  hrippiness  iu  God.  M'be.n  he  ne- 
fuscs  and  withholds  his  return  of  sen'ice  from  God,  man  js  alone  to  blame.  And 
the  moix:  numerous  ami  powerCiil  tlie  moti^-es  which  lie  resists,  the  guilt  is  the 
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(2«)  The  wisdom  of  God,  as  appearing  in  the  works  of  pro- 
vidmce,  in  bringing  about  unexpected  events  tor  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  that. by  means  that  seem  co  have  no  tendency 
thereto,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  this  will  appear  in  the  follow^ 
ing  instances.    As, 

l^f,  Jacob's  flying  from  his  father's  house,  was  wisely  or- 
dered, as  a  means  not  only  for  his  escaping  the  fuiy  of  hia  bro- 
ther, and  the  trial  of  his  faith,  and  to  humble  him  for  the  sin- 
ful-method  he  took  to  obtain  the  blessing;  but  also  for  the 
building  up  his  family,  and  encreasing  his  substance  in  the 
woiid,  under  a  very  unjust  father-in-law  and  master,  such  as 
Laban  was. 

^tdkfy  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt,  was  ordered,  as  a  means 
of  his  preserving  not  only  that  land,  but  his  father's  house,  from 
poishing  by  famine ;  his  imprisonment  was  the  occasion  of  his 
advancen^ent.  And  all  this  led  the  way  to  the  accomplishment 
of  what  God  had  foretold  relating  to  his  people's  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  and  their  wonderful  deliverance  from  the  bondage  they 
were  to  endure  therein. 

Sditfy  The  wisdom  of  God  w^s  seen  in  the  manner  of  Israel's 
deliverance  out  of  £gypt,  in  that  he  first  laid  them  under  the 
greatest  discouragements,  by  suffering  the  Egyptians  to  increase 
wir  tasks  and  burdens ;  hardening  Pliaraoh's  heart,  that  he 
might  try  his  people's  faith,  and  make  their  deliverance  appear 
xnore  remarkable ;  and  tlien  plaguing  the  Eg^-ptians,  that  he 
night  punish  their  pride,  injustice,  and  cruelty ;  and,  at  last, 
givmg  them  up  to  such  an  infatuation,  as  effectually  procured 
their  final  overthrow,  and  his  people's  safety. 

4/A/(y,  In  leading  Israel  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  before 
he  brought  them  into  the  promised  land,  that  he  might  give  them 
statutes  and  ordinances,  and  that  they  might  experience  various 
instances  of  his  presence  among  them,  by  judgments  and  mer- 
cies, and  so  be  prepared  for  all  the  privileges  he  designed  for 
them,  as  his  peculiar  people,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Sihkfy  We  have  a  ver\''  wonderful  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
(nxn'idence  in  the  book  of  Esther ;  when  Haman,  the  enemy  of 
the  Jews,  had  obtained  a  decree  for  their  destruction,  and  Mor- 
dccai  was  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  pride  and  revenge,  provi- 
dence turned  whatever  he  intended  against  him,  upon  himself. 
There  was  something  very  remarkable  in  all  the  circumstanr 
ces  that  led  to  it,  by  which  the  church's  deliverance  and  ad- 
\'«ncement  was  brought  about ;  when,  to  an  eye  of  reason,  it 
seemed  almost  impossible. 
(3.)  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  yet  more  eminendy,  in  the 


{Tetter.  The  divine  fiireknowledge  of  this  is  no  excuse  fiir  man.  'Whi  n  the  Lnrd 
uvcrpowcrs  man's  evil  wilii  good,  the  gWrv  of  man's  salvation  belongs  Xo  tiud. 
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work  of  our  redemption ;  tfiis  is  that  which  the  <mgek  desire  to 
lo§k  into  J  and  cannot  behold  without  the  greatest  admiration ; 
for  herein  God's  manifold  wisdom  is  displayed,  1  Pet.  u  12. 
Eph.  iii.  10*  This  solves  the  difficulty,  conuined  in  a  former 
dispensation  of  providence,  respecting  God's  suffering  sin  to 
enter  into  the  world,  which  he  could  have  prevented,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  done,  had  he  not  designed  to  over-rule  it, 
for  the  bringing  about  the  work  of  our  redemption  by  Christ ; 
so  that  what  we  lost  in  our  first  head^  should  be  recovered 
with  great  advanuge  in  our  second,  the  LorA  from  heaven. 

But  diough  this  matter  was  determined  in  the  eternal  cove- 
nant, between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  necessity  of 
man  seemed  to  require  that  Christ  should  be  immediately  in- 
carnate, as  soon  as  man  fdl,  yet  it  was  deferred  till  many  ages 
after ;  and  herein  the  wisdom  of  God  eminently  ajxpeared.  For, 

Utj  God  hereby  tried  the  faith  and  patience  of  his  church, 
Md  put  them  upon  waiting  for,  and  depending  on  him,  who 
was  to  come ;  so  that  though  they  had  not  received  thia  pro- 
mised blessing,  yet  they  saw  it  afar  off;  were  persuaded  oU  ond 
embraced  ity  and,  with  Abraham^  rejoiced  to  see  his  <&y,  though 
at  a  great  distance,  Heb.  xi.  13.  John  viii.  56.  and  hereby  they 
riorined  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  depended  on  his  wordf 
Uiat  the  work  of  redemption  should  be  brought  about,  as  cer- 
tainly, as  thou^  it  had  been  actually  accomplished. 

2dlCy,  Our  Saviour,  in  the  mean  time  took  occasion  to  dis- 
play his  own  glory,  as  the  Lord,  and  Governor  of  his  church, 
even  before  his  incarnation,  to  whom  he  often  appeared  in  tk 
liuman  form,  assumed  for  that  purpose,  as  a  prelibation  there- 
of; so  that  they  had  the  greatest  reason,  from  hence,  to  expect 
his  coming  in  our  nature. 

dr^/y.  The  time  of  Christ^s  coming  in  the  flesh,  was  such 
as  S4>pesired  most  seasonable ;  when  the  state  of  the  church  was 
very  low,  religion  almost  lost  among  them,  and  the  dariuiess 
they  were  under,  exceeding  great ;  which  made  it  very  neces- 
sary that  the  Messiah  should  come :  when  iniquity  almost  uni- 
versally prevailed  among  them,  then  the  deliverer  must  come 
out  of  Sion^  and  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacobs  Rom.  xi. 
26.  and  when  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  greatest,  it  was  the 
most  proper  time  for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  arise  with 
healing  in  his  wings ^  Mai.  iv.  2.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.  16« 

(4.)  The  wisdom  of  God  farther  appears  in  the  various 
methods  he  has  taken  in  the  government  of  his  church,  before 
and  since  the  coming  of  Christ.  For, 

1^^,  God  at  first,  as  has  been  before  observed,!  left  his  churcli 
without  a  written  word,  till  Moses's  time,  that  he  might  take 
Occasion  to  converse  with  them  more  immediately,  as  an  in- 

t  9tt  Pafe  46. 
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itftttce  of  infinite  condescension ;  and  to  shew  them,  that  though 
they  had  no  such  method  of  knowing  his  revealed  will  as  we 
have,  yet  that  he  could  communicate  his  mind  to  them  another 
way ;  and,  when  the  necessity  of  affairs  required  it,  then  his 
wisdom  was  seen  in  taking  this  method  to  propagate  religion 
in  the  world* 

%tOy^  When  God  designed  to  govern  his  church  by  those 
rules,  which  he  hath  laid  down  in  scripture,  he  revealed  the 
great  doctrines  contained  therein,  in  a  gradual  way  \  so  that  the 
dispcnaatioil  of  his  providence  towards  them,  was  like  the  light 
of  the  morning,  increasing  to  a  perfect  day :  he  firat  instructed 
diem  by  various  types  and  shadows,  leading  them  into  the 
knowlctdge  of  the  gospel,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  more 
devly  revealed :  he  taught  them,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it, 
like  children  growing  in  knowledge,  till  they  arrive  to  a  per- 
fect manhood :  he  first  gave  them  grounds  to  expect  the  bless- 
ings which  he  would  bestow  in  afler-ages,  by  the  manifold  pre- 
didtioos  thereof;  and  afterwards  glorified  his  faithfulness  in 
their  accomplishment* 

tdkfy  He  sometimes  governed  them  in  a  more  immediate 
imy,  and  confirmed  their  faith,  as  was  then  necessary,  by  mi- 
ngles ;  and  also  raised  up  prophets,  as  occasion  served,  whom 
he  furnished,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  for  the  service  to  which 
he  called  them,  to  lead  his  church  into  the  knowledge  of  those 
truths,  on  which  their  faith  was  built. 

And,  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  gave  them  various  other 
helps  for  their  faith,  by  those  common  and  ordinar}''  means  of 
grace,  which  they  were  favoured  with,  and  which  the  gospel 
church  now  enjoys,  and  has  ground  to  conclude  that  they  will 
be  continued  until  Christ^s  second  coming.  Here  we  might  take 
tMxasion  to  consider  how  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  fur- 
nishing his  church  with  a  gospel-mini8tr\%  and  how  the  manage- 
ment thereof  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  his  people ;  in  em- 
ploying such  about  this  work,  who  are  duly  qualified  for  it, 
assistin<j  them  in  the  discharge  thereof,  and  succeeding  their 
humble  endeavours ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the 
praise  shall  redound  to  himself,  who  builds  his  house,  and  bears 
the  gioiy ;  but  this  we  may  have  occasion  to  insist  on  in  a  fol- 
bwing  part  of  this  work.* 

(5,)  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  method  he  takes  to 
preserve,  propagate,  and  build  up  his  church  in  the  world. 
Therefore, 

l9f.  As  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  but  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  so  he  hath  ordered  that  it  shall  not  be  promoted  by  those 
methods  of  violence,  or  carnal  policy,  by  which  the  secular  in- 
terests of  men  are  oft-times  advanced.    He  has  no  where  ap- 

*  See  Quest  clvi  and  clvlL 
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pointed  that  wars  should  be  proclaimed  to  propagate^  the  faith^ 
or  that  persons  should  be  forced  to  embrace  it  against  their 
wills,  or  be  listed  under  Christ's  banner,  by  bribery,  or. a  pros- 

Get  of  worldly  advantage ;  therefore  all  the  success  the  gospel 
8  had,  which  is  worthy  to  be  called  success,  has  been  such 
as  is  agreeable  to  the  spiritualit}^  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  thus  his 
bouse  is  to  be  built,  not  by  mighty  nor  by  power^  but  by  his 
Sfirit,  Zech.  iv.  6. 

2dly^  That  the  church  should  flourish  under  persecution,  and 
diose  methods  which  its  enemies  take  to  ruin  it,  should  be  over- 
ruled, to  its  greater  advantage ;  and  that  hereby  shame  and  dis* 
wpointment  should  attend  every  weapon  that  is  formed  against 
Sion,  as  being  without  success ;  and  that  the  church  shouki  ap- 
pear more  eminently  to  be  the  care  of  God,  when  it  meets  widi 
the  most  injurious  treatment  from  men,  is  a  plain  proof  of  die 
glory  of  this  attribute :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  flourish- 
ing state,  as  to  outward  things,  should  not  be  always  attended 
with  the  like  marks  or  evidences  of  the  divine  favour,  in  what 
more  immediately  respects  salvation,  is  an  instance  of  the  di- 
vine wisdom,  as  God  hereby  puts  his  people  on  setting  the 
highest  value  on  those  things  that  are  most  excellent ;  and  not 
to  reckon  themselves  most  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  when  they  are  destitute  of  his  special  pre- 
sence with  them* 

3^/y,  The  preserving  the  rising  generation  from  the  vile 
abominations  that  there  are  in  the  world,  especially  the  seed  of 
believers,  and  calling  many  of  them  by  his  grace,  that  so  there 
may  be  a  constant  reserve  of  those,  who  may  be  added  to  his 
church,  as  others,  who  have  served  their  generation,  are  called 
out  of  it,  which  is  a  necessary  expedient  for  the  preserving  his 
interest  in  the  world :  in  this  the  wisdom  of  God  is  eminently 
glorified,  as  well  as  his  other  perfections* 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  wisdom  of  God, 
we  mav  infer, 

1.  That  none  can  be  said  to  meditate  aright  on  the  works 
of  God,  such  as  creation,  providence,  or  redemption,* who  do 
not  behold  and  admire  his  manifold  wisdom  displayed  therein, 
as  well  as  his  other  perfections.  As  we  conclude  him  a  very 
unskilful  observer  of  a  curious  picture  or  statue,  who  only  takes 
notice  of  its  dimensions  in  general,  or  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  without  considering  the  symmetry  and  proportion 
of  all  the  parts  thereof,  and  those  other  excellencies,  by  which 
the  artist  has  signalized  his  skill ;  so  it  is  below  a  Christian  to 
be  able  only  to  say,  that  diere  are  such  works  done  in  the 
jffirid,  or  to  have  a  general  idea  of  its  being  governed  by  pro- 
^^w,  without  having  his  thoughts  suitably  affected  with  th^ 
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hannonious  subserviency  of  things,  and  the  design  of  all  to  set 
fordi  Ac  g^ry  of  him,  who  is  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom. 

2.  If  we  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  some  particular 
dispensations  of  providetice,  so  as  to  admire  the  wisdom  of 
God  therein,  let  us  compare  all  the  parts  of  providence  to- 
gether, and  one  will  illustrate  and  add  a  beauty  to  another,  as 
our  Saviour  sa3rs  to  Peter,  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now^ 
but  thou  ahalt  knorw  hereafter^  John  xiii.  7.  therefore  let  us  com- 
pare the  various  dark  dispensations,  which  the  church  of  God 
is  under  at  one  time,  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  put  upon  it 
at  another. 

3.  From  the  displays  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  his  works, 
let  us  learn  humili^,  under  a  sense  of  our  own  folly :  thus  the 
Psahnist  takes  occasion  to  express  his  low  thoughts  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  says.  What  is  man^  that  thou  art  mtndful  of 
him  f  when  he  had  been  meditating  on  the  glory  of  some 
other  Mrts  of  his  creation,  which  he  calls.  The  work  of  his  Jin" 
grrs^  Psal.  viii.  3, 4.  that  is,  creatures,  in  which  his  wisdom  is 
displayed  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  But,  besides  this,  we  may 
take  occasion  to  have  a  humble  sense  of  our  own  folly ;  that  is, 
oar  defect  of  wisdom;  since  it  is  but  a  little  of  God  that  is 
known  by  us,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  divine  wisdom  are 
known  but  in  part  by  us,  who  dwell  in  houses  of  clay. 

4»  Let  us  subject  our  understandings  to  God,  and  have  a 
high  veneration  K>r  his  word,  in  which  his  wisdom  is  displayed, 
which  he  has  ordained,  as  the  means  whereby  we  may  be  made 
wise  unto  salvation ;  and  whatever  incomprehensible  mysteries 
we  find  contained  therein,  let  us  not  reject  or  despise  them  be- 
cause we  cannot  comprehend  Aem. 

5.  Since  God  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  let  us  seek  wisdom  of 
him,  according  to  the  apostle's  advice.  If  any  of  you  lack  -wis- 
doniy  let  htm  ask  it  of  God^  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally^  and 
upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him^  James  i.  5. 

XII.  God  is  most  holy,  or  infinite  in  holiness,  which  is  es- 
sential to  him :  thus  he  is  often  styled.  The  Holy  One  of  Israel^ 
Isa.  i.  4.  and  this  attribute  is  thrice  repeated  by  the  seraphim, 
who,  with,  the  utmost  reverence  and  adoration,  criedy  one  vfUo 
another^  Holy^  holy^  holy^  is  the  Lord  of  hosts^  chap.  vi.  3.  And 
he  is  said  to  be  holy,  exclusively  of  all  others,  as  this  is  a  di- 
vine perfection,  and  as  he  is  infinitely  and  independently  so, 
O  Lord,  thou  only  art  holy^  Rev.  xv.  4.  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  assigned,  to  wit,  because  he  is  the  only  God ;  holiness  is  his 
very  nature  and  essence ;  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord^  for 
there  is  none  besides  him^  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  In  considering  this  di- 
vine perfection,  we  shall  enquire, 

1.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  it.  Holiness  is  that  where- 
by he  is  infinitely  opposite  to  e\*ery  thing  that  tends  to  tefe^ 
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dishonour,  or  reproach,  on  his  divine  perfectionB ;  and  espe- 
cially as  he  is  infinitely  opposite  in  his  nature,  will^  and  wori^s^ 
to  all  moral  impurity ;  as  his  power  is  opposed  to  all  natural 
weakness,  his  wisdom  to  the  least  defect  of  understamUng  or 
foUy,  so  his  holiness  is  opposed  to  all  moral  blemishes,  or  im- 
perfections, which  we  call  sin ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  much  one 
single  perfection,  as  the  harmony  of  all  his  perfections,  as  they 
are  opposed  to  sin ;  and  therefore  it  is  called^  The  keauty  oj 
the  Lord^  PsaL  xxvii.  4.  and  when  the  Psalmist  prays  that  the 
church  may  be  made  and  dealt  widi  as  an  holy  people,  he  nsyn^ 
Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  usj  PsaL  xc»  17*  II 
is  that  which,  ii  we  may  so  express  it,  adds  a  lustre  to  all  his 
other  perfections ;  so  that  if  he  were  not  glorious  in  holiness, 
whatever  else  might  be  said  of  him,  would  tend  radicr  to  hie 
dishonour  than  his  glory,  and  the  beauty  of  his  perfections 
would  be  so  sullied  that  they  could  not  be  called  divine :  as 
holiness  is  the  brightest  part  of  die  image  of  God  in  man, 
without^  which  nothing  could  be  mentioned  concerning  him, 
but  what  turns  to  his  reproach,  his  wisdom  would  deserve  nc 
better  a  name  than  that  of  subtilty,  his  power  destructive  and 
injurious,  his  zeal  furious  madness ;  so  if  we  separate  holiness 
from  the  divine  nature,  all  other  exceUencies  would  be  inglori- 
ous, because  impure. 

2.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  holiness  of  God^  as  glorified 
or  demonstrated  in  various  instances. 

^1.)  In  his  works.  This  perfection  was  as  eminendy  display' 
ed  in  the  work  of  creation,  especially  that  of  angels  and  mea 
as  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  for  he  made  them  with  « 
perfect  rectitude  of  nature,  without  the  least  spot  or  propensity 
to  sin,  and  with  a  power  to  retain  it ;  so  that  there  was  ho  natu- 
ral necessity  laid  on  them  to  sin,  which  might  infer  God  to  \h 
the  author  of  it :  and  furthermore,  as  a  moral  expedient  to  pre- 
vent it,  as  well  as  to  assert  his  own  sovereignty,  he  gave  then 
a  law,  which  was  holy,  as  well  as  just  and  good,  and  warned 
them  of  those  dreadful  consequences  that  would  ensue  on  th< 
violation  thereof;  as  it  would  render  them  unholy,  deprive  thenn 
of  his  image,  and  consequently  s^arate  them  from  him,  and 
render  them  the  objects  of  his  abhorrence  ;  and,  to  this  we  maj 
add,  that  his  end  in  making  all  other  things  was,  that  his  intel* 
ligent  creatures  might  actively  glorify  him,  and  be  induced  tc 
holiness. 

(2.)  This  divine  perfection  appears  likewise  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  worlds  and  of  the  church,  in  all  the  dispensatimv 
of  his  providence,  either  in  a  way  of  judgment,  or  of  mercy; 
therefore  he  shews  his  displeasure  against  nothing  but  sin 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  renders  creatures  the  objects  ol 
punishment,  and  all  the  blessings  he  bestows  are  a  motive  tc 
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hoTiness.  As  for  his  people,  whom  he  hath  the  greatest  regard 
to,  they  are  described,  as  called  to  be  saints^  1  Cor*  i.  2.  and  it 
is  said  of  the  church  of  Israel,  that  it  was  holiness  unto  the 
Lord^  Jer.  iL  3»  and  all  his  ordinances  arc  holy,  and  to  be  enr 
gaged  in  with  such  a  frame  of  spirit,  as  is  agreeable  thereunto: 
mua  he  says,  IwiU  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me. 
Lev.  z»  3*  and  holiness  becometh  his  house  for  ever,  Psal.  xciiU 
S«  In  like  manner,  we  are  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  success 
thereof^  when,  through  the  divine  blessing  accompanying  theiDt 
they  tend  to  promote  internal  holiness  in  those  who  are  enr 
nged  therein,  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from, the  rest  of 
me  world,  and  sanctified  by  his  truth,  John  xvii.  17p^ 

Objrctm  It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  God*&  su4^i*ing  sin 
to  enter  into  the  world,  which  he  might  have  prevented,  was  a 
reflection  cast  on  his  holiness. 

4nsw.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  God  might  have  prevente4 
tlie  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  by  his  immediate  uiter<- 
posure,  and  so  have  kept  man  upright^  as  well  as  made  him  so; 
yet  let  it  be  considered,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  this ;  an4 
therefore  might,  without  any  reflection  on  his  holiness,  leave  an 
innocent  creature  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  free-will,  whid^ 
might  be  tempted,  but  not  forced,  to  sin,  especially  since  he  der 
signed  to  over-rule  the  event  hereof,  for  the  settmg  forth  tbp 
mvv  of  all  his  perfections,  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of 
his  holiness ;  but  this  will  more  particularly  be  considered  un- 
der some  following  answers.* 

From  whs^t  has  been  said  concerning  the  holiness  of  God,  let 
us  take  occasion  to  behold  and  admire  the  beauty  and  glory 
thereof,  in  all  the  divine  dispensations,  as  he  can  neither  do, 
nor  enjoin  any  thing  but  what  sets  forth  his  infinite  purit}' ; 
therefore, 

1.  As  he  cannot  be  the  author  of  sin,  so  we  must  take  heed 
vhat  we  do  not  advance  any  doctrines  from  whence  this  consc* 

Quence  may  be  inferred  ;  this  ought  to  be  the  inandard  by  which 
tliey  are  to  be  tried,  as  we  sh^  ta]^e  occasion  to  observe  ii^ 
several  instances,  ana  think  ourselves  as  much  concerned  to  ad^ 
vance  the  glory  of  this  perfection,  as  of  any  other :  notwith- 
standing it  is  one  thing  for  persons  to  militate  against  what  ap^ 
pears  to  be  a  truth,  by  alleging  this  popular  objection,  that  |t 
u  contrary  to  the  t^oliness  of  God,  and  another  thing  to  supr 
port  the  charge ;  this  will  be  particularly  considered,  when 
such-like  objections,  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, and  several  other  doctrines,  are  answered  in  tp(pir  pro- 
per place. 

2.  It  is  an  excellency,  beauty,  and  glory,  in  the  Christian  re- 
Ugion,  which  sl^ould  make  us  more  in  love  with  it,  that  it  lefid? 

*   (iueti.  xvi,  xvii*  xxL  and  xxs. 

Vol.  I.  X 
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to  holiness,  which  was  the  image  of  God  in  man*  All  other 
teUgions  have  indulged,  led  to,  or  dispensed  with  many  impu- 
rities, as  may  be  observed  in  those  of  the  Mahometans  and 
Pagans ;  and  the  different  religions,  professed  by  them  who  are 
called  Christians,  are  to  be  judged  more  or  less  valuable,  and 
accordingly  to  be  embraced  or  rejected,  as  they  tend  more  or 
less  to  promote  holiness.  And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that 
it  is  a  singular  excellency  of  the  Protestant  religion  above  the 
Popish,  that  all  its  doctrines  and  precepts  have  a  tendency 
thereunto ;  whereas  the  other  s^dmits  of,  dispenses  with,  and 
gives  countenance  to  manifold  impurities ;  as  will  appear,  if 
we  consider  some  of  the  doctrines  held  by  them,  which  lead  to 
licentiousness.  As, 

(1.)  That  some  sins  are,  in  their  own  nature,  so  smaU,  that 
they  do  not  deserve  eternal  punishment,  and  therefore  that  sa- 
tisfaction is  to  be  made  for  them,  by  undergoing  some  penan- 
ces enjoined  them  by  the  priest ;  upon  which  condition,  he  gives 
them  absolution,  and  so  discharges  them  from  any  farther  con- 
cern about  them ;  which  is  certainly  subversive  of  holiness,  as 
well  as  contrary  to  scripture,  which  says.  The  rvagr^  of  sin  is 
death,  Rom.  vi.  23.  the  word  of  God  knows  no  distinction  be* 
tween  mortal  and  venial  sins,  especially  in  the  sense  which  they 
give  thereof. 

(2.)  The  doctrine  of  indulgences  and  dispensations  to  sin, 
given  forth  at  a  certain  rate.  This  was  a  great  matter  of  offence 
to  those  who  took  occasion,  for  it,  among  other  reasons,  to 
separate  from  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  where- 
by they  gave  glorj'  to  the  holiness  of  God,  in  expressing  a  just 
indignation  against  such  vile  practices.  It  is  true  the  Papists 
allege,  in  defence  thereof,  that  it  is  done  in  compassion  to  those, 
whose  natural  temper  leads  them,  with  impetuous  violence,  to 
those  sins,  which  diey  dispense  with ;  and  that  this  is,  in  some 
respects,  necessary,  in  as  much  as  the  temptations  of  some,  ari- 
sing from  their  condition  in  the  world,  are  greater  than  what 
others  are  liable  to.  But  none  of  these  things  will  exempt  a 
a  person  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  much  less  warrant  the  practice 
of  those,  who  hereby  encourage  them  to  commit  it* 

(3.)  Another  doctrine  maintained  by  them  is,  that  the  law  of 
God,  as  conformed  to  human  laws,  respects  only  outward,  or 
overt-acts,  as  they  are  generally  called,  and  not  the  heart,  or 
principle,  from  whence  they  proceed  ;  and  therefore  that  con- 
cupiscence, or  the  corruption  of  nature,  which  is  the  impure 
fountain,  from  whence  dl  sins  proceed,  comes  not  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  divine  law,  nor  exposes  us  to  any  degree  of 
punishment ;  and  that  either  because  they  suppose  it  unavoida- 
MMe,  or  else  because  every  sin  is  an  act,  and  not  a  habit,  the 
^^fclqning,  or  effect  of  lust,  which,  when  (as  they  pervert  the 
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words  of  the  apostle)  it  has  conceived^  brings  forth  sin  :  and 
sim,  when  it  isjinished^  hringeth  forth  death^  James  i.  15.  where* 
as  the  spring  of  defiled  actions  is,  in  reality,  more  corrupt  zuid 
abomiDAble  than  the  actions  themselves,  how  much  soever  ac- 
tual sins  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  scandalous  and  pernicious 
to  the  world,  as  they  are  more  visible  ;  if  the  fruit  be  corrupt^ 
the  tree  that  brings  forth  must  be  much  more  so ;  and  though 
this  is  not  so  discernible  by  others,  yet  it  is  abhorred  and  pun- 
ished by  a  jealous  God,  who  searches  the  heart  and  the  reins; 
therefore  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  his  holiness. 

(4»)  The  merit  of  good  works,  and  our  justification  thereby, 
is  a  reflection  on  this  divine  perfection ;  as  it  makes  way  for 
boasting,  and  is  incpnsistent  with  that  humility,  which  is  the 
main  ingredient  in  holiness ;  and  casts  the  highest  reflection  oa 
Christ's  satisfaction,  which  is  the  greatest  expedient  for  the  set* 
ting  forth  the  holiness  of  God,  as  it  argues  it  not  to  have  been 
abscdutely  necessary,  and  substitutes  our  imperfect  works  in. 
the  room  thereof. 

(5*)  Another  doctrine,  which  is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of 
God^  is  that  of  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  they 
are  as  •  tenaicious  of,  as  Demetrius,  and  his  fellow-craftsmen, 
wens  of  the  image  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  the  destruction  where- 
of would  endanger  their  craft.  Acts  xix.  25,  27.  so,  if  this  doc- 
trine should  be  disregarded,  it  would  bring  no  small  detriment 
to  them.  But  that  which  renders  it  most  abominable,  is,  that 
it  extenuates  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  supposes  it  possible  for 
others  to  do  that  for  them  by  their  prayers,  which  they  neglect- 
ed to  do  whilst  they  were  alive,  who,  from  this  presumptuous 
supposition,  did  not  see  an  absolute  necessity  of  holiness  to  sal- 
vation. These,  and  many  other  doctrines,  which  might  have 
been  mentioned,  cast  the  highest  reflection  on  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  not  oidy  evince  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  refor- 
mation, but  oblige,  us  to  maintain  the  contrary  doctrines. 

If  it  be  objected,  by  way  of  reprisal,  that  there  are  many  doc- 
trines, which  we  maintain,  that  lead  to  licentiousness,  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  exculpate  ourselves ;  but  this  we  reserve  tor 
its  proper  place,  that  we  may  avoid  tlie  repetition  of  things, 
which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  insbt  on  elsewhere. 

3.  Let  us  not  practically  deny,  or  cast  contempt  on  this  di- 
vine perfection ;  which  we  may  be  said  to  do» 

(1.^  When  we  live  without  God  in  the  world,  as  though  we 
were  under  no  obligation  to  holiness.  The  puritv'  of  tlie  divine 
nature  is  proposed  in  scripture,  not  only  as  a  motive,  but,  so  far 
as  conformity  to  it  is  possible,  as  an  exemplar  of  holiness :  and 
therefore  we  are  exhorted  to  be  holy,  not  only  because  he  is 
holy,  but  as  he  is  holy^  1  Pet.  i.  15, 16.  or  so  far  as  the  image 
of  God  in  man  consists  therein  ;  therefore  they  who  live  with- 
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out  God  iti  the  world,  being  altenatedfrom  his  life^  viz.  Aijf  ho" 
tineas^  and  ffhotng  themsehes  over  unto  lasciviotisness^  to  uoofk 
ell  uncleanness  with  greediness^  regard  fiot  the  holiness  of  hi» 
nature  or  law.  These  sin  presumptuously,  and  accordingly,  are 
said  to  f ef  roach  the  Lord^  Numb.  xv#  dO^  as  though  he  was  a 
God  that  nad  pleasure  in  wickedness  ;  or  if  they  conclude  hint 
to  be  infinitely  offended  with  it,  they  regard  not  the  conse-^ 
quence  of  being,  the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  and  fiery  indig- 
fiatiom 

(2.)  Men  reflect  on  the  holiness  of  God  when  they  complain 
of  religion,  as  diough  it  were  too  strict  and  severe  a  thing;  a 
yoke  mat  sits  very  uneasy  i^on  them^  which  they  resolve  to 
Jreep  at  the  greatest  distance  from,  especially  unless  they  may 
have  some  abatements  made,  or  indulgence  given,  to  live  in  the 
commission  of  some  beloved  lusts.^  These  cannot  bear  a  biAx" 
All  reprover  :  thus  Ahab  hated  Micaiah^  because  he  Ad  not  pro-* 
phesy  good  concerning  him^  hit  evil;  and  the  people  did  not 
like  to  hear  of  the  holiness  of  God ;  therefore  they  desire  that 
the  prophets  would  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  before 
theniy  Isacxxx.-!!.  and  to  this  we  may  add, 

(3.)  They  do,  in  effect,  deny  or  despise  this  attribute,  wha 
entertain  an  enmity  or  prejudice  against  holiness  in  c^ers, 
whose  conversation  is  not  only  blameless,  but  exemplary ;  such 
make  use  of  the  word  saint,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  as  though 
holiness  were  not  pnly  a  worthless  thing,  but  a  blemish  or  dis-^ 
paragement  to  the  nature  of  man,  a  stain  on  his  character,  and 
to  be  avoided  by  all  who  have  any  regard  to  their  reputatioUf 
or,* at  least  as  though  religion  were  no  other  than  hj'pocrisy,  and 
much  more  so,  when  it  shines  brightest  in  the  conversation  of 
those  who  estt^em  it  their  greatest  ornament.  What  is  this,  but 
to  spurn  at  the  holiness  ot  God,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  tfiat 
into  contempt,  which  is  his  image  and  delight  ? 

XIII.  God  is*  most  just.  This  attribute  differs  but  litde 
from  that  of  holiness,  though  sojmetimes  they  are  thus  dUstin- 
guished  ;  as  holiness  is  the  contnu-iet}',  op  opposition  of  his  na- 
ture to  sin,  justice  is  an  eternal  and  visible  display  thereof ;  and, 
iti  particular,  when  God  is  said  to  be  just,  he  is  considered  as 
the  governor  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  when  he  appears  in' 
the  ^ory  of  his  justice,  he  bears  the  character  of  a  judge;  ac" 
cordingly  it  is  said  concerning  him,  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  ali 
the  earth  do  right?  Gen.  xviii.  25.  and  he  is  said,  without  re* 
spect  ofpersofis^  to  judge  according  to  every  inan*s  wori^  1  Pet» 
i»  17.  Now  the  justice  of  God  is  son-it-times  taken  for  his  faith-' 
fUness,  which  i^  a  doing  justice  to  his  word ;  but  this  will  be 
itiore  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak  of  him  as  abun- 
dant in  truth.  But,  according  to  the  most  common  and  known 
sense  of  the  word,  \C  is  taken  either  for  his  disposing,  or  his  dis- 
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tributive  justice ;  the  former  is  that  whereby  his  holiness  shines 
£Mth  in  all  the  dispensations  of  his  providence,  as  all  his  ways 
are  equal,  of  what  kind  soever  they  be ;  die  latter,  to  wit,  his 
distribudve  justice,  consists  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing, 
and  so  is  st}'led  either  remunerative  or  vindictive ;  in  these  two 
respects,  we  shall  more  particularly  consider  this  attribute. 

1.  The  justice  of  God,  as  giving  rewards  to  his  creatures  ; 
this  he  may  be  said  to  do,  without  supposing  the  persons,  who 
are  tbe  subjects  thereof,  to  have  done  any  thing  by  which  they 
have  merited  them :  we  often  find,  in  scripture,  that  the  hea- 
venly ^ory  is  set  forth  as  a  reward.  Mat.  x.  41, 42.  and  1  Cor. 
iiL  14.  and  it  is  called,  a  crown  ofrighteouane^a^  which  the  Lord^ 
Ae  righteous  judgCyshaU give  at  that  day^  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  to  wit, 
when  lie  appears,  in  the  glory  of  his  justice,  to  judge  the  world 
in  rigliteousness ;  and  it  is  also  said, 'that  it  is  a  righteous  thing 
uith  God  to  recompense  to  his  people  who  are  troubled^  rest, 
when  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven^  2  Thess.  i.  6.  7. 
But,  for  Ae  understanding  such  like  expressions,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  they  import  the  necessary  and  inseparable  connex- 
ion diat  there  is  between  grace  wrought  in  us,  and  glory  con- 
ferred upon  us :  it  is  called,  indeed,  a  reward,  or  a  crown  of 
righteousnesS|  to  encourage  us  to  duty ;  but,  without  supposing 
tnt,  what  we  do  has  any  thing  meritorious  in  it.  If  we  our- 
tehres  are  less  than  the  least  of  all  God^s  mercies,  then  the  best 
acdons  put  forth  by  us  must  be  so,  for  the  action  cannot  have 
more  honour  ascribed  to  it  than  the  agent ;  or  if,  as  our  Saviour 
ngrs,  when  we  have  done  all^  we  must  aay^  we  are  unprofitable 
Hrvants,  Luke  xvii.  10.  and  that  sincerely,  and  not  in  a  way  of 
compliment,  as  some  Popish  writers  understand  it,  consistendy 
with  their  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  is  a  reward  not  of  debt,  but  of  grace ;  and  therefore 
die  word  is  taken  in  a  less  proper  sense.  It  is  not  a  bestowing 
a  Messing  purchased  by  ns,  but  for  us ;  Christ  is  the  purchaser. 
We  are  the  receivers ;  it  is  stricdy  and  properly  the  reward  of 
his  merit,  but,  in  its  application,  the  gift  of  his  grace. 

2.  Tliere  is  his  vindictive  justice,  whereby  he  punishes  sin, 
as  an  injury  offered  to  his  divine  perfections,  an  afiront  to  his 
sovereign^,  a  reflection  on  his  holiness,  and  a  violation  of  his 
kw,  for  which  he  demands  satisfaction,  and  inflicts  punishment, 
proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  which  he  continues  to 
do,  till  satisfaction  be  given :  this  is  called,  his  visiting  iniqmty^ 
Deut.  V.  9.  or  visiting  for  it^  Jer.  v.  9.  and  it  is  also  called,  his 
setting  his  face  against  a  person,  and  cutting  him  off  from 
amongst  his  people^  Lev.  xvii.  10.  and  when  he  does  this,  his 
Wrath  is  compared  to  flames  of  fire ;  it  is  called.  The  fire  of  his 
jealously  Zcph.  i.  18.  and  they,  who  are  the  objects  hereof  jare 
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said  to  fall  into  the  hatidsofthe  living  Gody  who  is  a  consuming' 
Jire^  I:^b«  jt«  31.  compared  with  chap*  xii.  29* 

But  diat  we  may  farther  consider  how  God  glorifies  this  per- 
fection, and  thereby  shews  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  we  may  ob- 
serve^ 

(1.)  An  eminent  instance  thereof  in  his  inflicting  that  pun- 
ishment that  was  due  to  our  sins,  on  the  person  of  Christ  our 
Surety.  It  was,  indeed,  the  highest  act  of  condescending  grace 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  charged  with,  or  to  have  the  iniquity' 
of  his  people  laid  upon  him ;  but  it  was  the  greatest  display  of 
vindictive  justice,  that  he  was  accordingly  punished  for  it,  as 
he  is  said  to  be  made  siiufor  us^  who  knew  no  sin^  2  Cor*  v*  21. 
and  accordingly  God  gives  a  commission  to  the  sword  of  his 
justice,  to  awake  and  exert  itself,  in  an  uncommon  manner, 
agSLinst  hntky  the  man  his  JelloWy  Zech.  xiii.  7*  In  this  instance, 
satisfaction  is  not  only  demanded,  but  fuUy  given,  in  which  it 
diflfcrs  from  all  the  other  displays  of  vindictive  justice ;  but  of 
this,  more  will  be  considered  under  some  following  answers.* 

(2*)  The  vindictive  justice  of  God  punishes  sin  in  the  per- 
sons of  finally  impenitent  sinners  in  hell,  where  a  demand  of 
satisfaction  is  perpetually  made,  but  can  never  be  given,  which 
is  the  reason  of  the  eternity  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  which 
is  called,  everlasting-  destruction^from  the  presence  of  the  Lord^ 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power  ^  2  Thes.  i.  9*  this  we  shaU  also 
have  occasion  to  insist  on  more  largely,  under  a  following  an- 
answer.f 

In  these  two  instances,  punishment  is  taken  in  a  strict  and 
proper  sense  :  but  there  is,  indeed,  another  sense,  in  which  ma- 
ny  evils  are  inflicted  for  sins  committed,  which,  though  fre- 
quendy  called  punishments,  yet  the  word  is  taken  in  a  less  pro- 
ffer sense,  to  wit,  when  believers,  who  are  justified  upon  the 
account  of  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  has  given  for  their 
sins,  are  said  to  be  punished  for  them;  as  wncn  it  is  said, 
ThoUy  our  Gody  hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  de- 
ficrvc^  Ezra  ix.  13.  and  if  his  children  forsake  my  laWy  and  keep 
not  my  commandments^  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression 
ivith  the  rody  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes ;  nevertheless^  my 
loving  kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him^  Psal.  Ixxxix* 
30, — 31.  and  the  prophet,  sjjeaking  of  some,  for  whom  God 
would  execute  judgment,  and  be  favourable  to  them  in  the  end, 
so  that  they  should  behold  his  righteousness ;  yet  he  represents 
them,  as  bearing  the  indignation  of  the  Lord^  because  they  had 
sinned  against  hbuy  Micah  vii.  9.  And,  as  these  evils  are  ex- 
ceedingly afflictive,  being  oftentimes  attended  with  a  sad  ap- 
prehension and  fear  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  so  they  are  called 

,    •  The  Quest.  xOv.  and  IxxL  "f  Quest,  xxix,  and  Ixxijc. 
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jAmishments,  because  sin  is  the  cause  of  them  :  yet  they  differ 
from  puxiishment  in  its  most  proper  sense,  as  but  now  mention- 
ed, in  that,  though  justice  inflicts  evils  on  them  for  sin,  yet  it 
doth  not  herein  demand  satisfaction,  for  that  is  supposed  to 
iutve  been  given,  inasmuch  as  they  are  considered  as  justified ; 
and^  to  speak  with  reverence,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  justice  to  demand  satisfaction  twice.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one 
dung  for  God  reaUy  to  demand  it,  and  another  thing  for  be- 
lievers to  apprehend  or  conclude  that  such  a  demand  is  made ; 
this  they  may  often  do,  as  questioning  whether  they  are  believ- 
ers, or  in  a  justified  state  :  however,  God's  design,  in  these  af- 
flictive dispensations,  is  to  humble  them  greatly,  and  shew  them 
die  dement  of  sin,  whatever  he  determines  shall  be  the  conse- 
quence thereof. 

Moreover,  the  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  punish- 
ment, are  considered  not  as  enemies,  but  as  children,  and  there- 
fere  the  objects  of  his  love,  at  the  same  time  that  his  hand  is 
heavy  upon  them  ;  for  which  reason  some  have  called  them  cas- 
tigatory  punishments,  agreeably  to  what  the  apostle  saith.  Whom 
the  Lord  hveth  he  chasteneth  ;  and  that  herein  he  dealeth  with 
them  as  with  sonsj  Heb.  xii.  6,  7«  « 

From  what  has  been  said,  concerning  the  justice  of  God  in 
rewarding  or  punishing,  we  may  infer, 

1«  Since  the  heaveidy  blessedness  is  called  a  reward,  to  de- 
note its  connexion  with  grace  and  duty,  let  no  one  presumptu- 
ously expect  one  without  the  other  :  tne  crown  is  not  to  be  put 
upon  the  head  of  any  one,  but  him  that  runs  the  Christian 
*race ;  and  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  without  holiness  no  man* 
shall  see  the  Lordy  chap.  xii.  14. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  this  is  a  reward  of  grace,  found- 
ed on  Christ's  purchase,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  as- 
cribe that  to  our  performances,  which  is  wholly  founded  on 
Christ's  merit.  Let  every  thing  that  may  be  reckoned  a  spur 
to  diligence,  in  the  idea  of  a  reward,  be  apprehended  and  im- 
provedf  by  us,  to  quicken  and  excite  us  to  duty ;  but  whatever 
there  is  of  praise  and  glory  therein,  let  that  be  ascribed  to 
Christ ;  so  that  when  we  consider  the  heavenly  blessedness  in 
tWs  view,  let  us  say,  as  die  angels,  together  with  that  blessed 
company  who  are  joined  with  diem,  are  represented,  speaking, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain^  to  receive  power^  riches^ 
wisdom^  and  strength^  and  honour  ^  and  glory  ^  and  blessings  Rev. 
v.  12.  It  is  the  price  that  he  paid  which  gives  it  the  character 
of  a  reward  and  therefore  the  glory  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
him. 

2.  From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  vindictive  jus- 
tice of  God  inflicting  punishments  on  his  enemies,  let  us  learn 
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the  evil  and  heinous  nature  of  sin,  and  so  take  warning  thereby, 
that  we  may  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  same  or  like  judg- 
ments. How  deploriEd)le  is  the  condition  of  those,  who  have 
contracted  a  d/ebt  for  which  they  can  never  satisfy  !  who  are 
said,  to  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty^which  is  poured  out^ 
without  mixture^  into  the  cup  of  his  tniBgnation^  Job  xxi«  20u 
compared  with  Rev.  xiv.  10.  This  should  induce  us  to  fly 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  make  a  right  improvement  of 
the  price  of  redemption  which  was  given  by  Chnat,  to  deliver 
his  people  from  it. 

3.  Believers,  who  are  delivered  from  the  vindictive  justice 
of  God,  have  the  highest  reason  for  thankfulness ;  and  it  is  a 
veiy  great  encouragement  to  them,  under  all  the  afflictive  evils, 
which  they  endure,  that  the  most  bitter  ingredients  are  taken 
out  of  diem.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  in  themselves  j'oy^ut,  but 
grievous  ;  nevertheless^  afterwards  they  yield  the  peaceable  fruit 
of  righteousness  to  them^  who  are  exercised  thereby ^  Heb*  xiu 
11.  and  let  us  not  presume  without  ground,  but  give  diligence, 
that  we  may  conclude  that  these  are  the  dispensations  of  a  re- 
conciled Father,  who  corr^toK/iM^'t/^^fmrnlno^  in  anger  J  lest 
he  shotdd  bring  us  to  nothings  Jer.  x.  24.  It  will  afford  great 
matter  of  comfort,  if  we  can  say,  that  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
just  God^  and  a  Saviour^  Isa.  zlv.  21.  and,  as  one  observes, 
though  he  punishes  for  sin,  yet  it  is  not  with  the  puiushment  of 
sin. 

XIV.  God  is  most  merciful  and  gracious,  long^sufiiering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness,  all  which  perfections  are  mentioned 
together  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  7*  and  we  shall  first  consider  his 
goodness,  which,  in  some  respects,  includes  the  other,  though 
in  others  it  is  distinguished  from  them,  as  will  be  more  pard- 
cularly  observed.  This  being  one  of  his  communicable  perfec- 
tions, we  may  conceive  of  it,  by  comparing  it  widi  that  good- 
ness which  is  in  the  creature,  while  we  separate  fron)  it  all  the 
imperfections  diereof,  by  which  means  we  may  arrive  to  some 
idea  of  it. 

Therefore  persons  are  denominated  good,  as  having  all  those 
perfections  that  belong  to  their  nature,  which  is  the  most  large 
and  extensive  sense  of  goodness;  or  else  it  is  taken  in  a  moral 
sense,  and  so  it  consists  in  the  rectitude  of  their  nature,  as  we 
call  a  holy  man  a  good  man;  or  lastly,  it  is  taken  for  one  who 
is  beneficent,  or  communicatively  good,  and  so  it  is  the  same 
with  benignity.  Now  to  apply  this  to  die  goodness  of  God,  it 
either  includes  in  it  all  his  perfections,  or  his  holiness  in  par- 
ticular, or  else  his  being  disposed  to  impart  or  communicate 
tho$e  blessings  to  his  creatures,  that  they  stand  in  need  of,  in 
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which  sense  we  are  here  to  understand  it  as  distinguished  from 
hb  other  perfections. 

This  goodness  of  God  supposes  that  he  has,  in  himself,  an 
infinite  and  inexhaustible  treasure  of  all  blessedness,  enough  to 
fin  all  things,  and  to  make  his  creatures  completely  happy. 
This  he  had  from  all  eternity,  before  there  was  any  object  m 
which  it  might  be  displayed,  or  any  act  of  power  put  forth  to 
produce  one«  It  is  this  the  Psalmist  intends,  when  he  says^ 
PsaL  cxix.  68.  Thoit  art  good^  and  when  he  sulds,  thwL  doest 
goodi  as  the  former  implies  his  being  good  in  himself,  the  lat* 
ter  denotes  his  being  so  to  his  creatures*. 

Before  we  treat  of  this  j^rlection  in  particular,  we  shall  ob* 
serve  the  difference  that  there  is  between  goodness,  mercy, 
grace,  and  patience,  which,  though  they  all  are  included  in  the 
divine  benignity,  and  imply  in  them  the  communication  6f 
some  &vours  that  tend  to  the  creatures  advantage,  as  well  as 
die  gloiy  of  God,  yet  they  may  be  distinguished  with  respect 
to  the  objects  thereof:  thus  goodness  considers  its  object,  as 
indigent  and  destitute  of  all  things,  and  so  it  communicates 
those  blessings  that  it  stands  in  need  of.  Mercy  considers  its 
object  as  miserable,  therefore,  though  an  innocent  creature  be 
the  object  of  die  divine  bounty  and  goodness,  it  is  only  a  fall-^ 
en,  miserable,  and  undone  creature,  that  is  an  object  of  com* 
passion.  And  grace  is  mercy  displayed  freely,  therefore  its 
object  is  considered  not  only  as  miserable,  but  unworthy ;  how« 
ever,"  though  the  sinner^s  misery,  and  worthiness  of  pity,  may 
be  distinguished,  these  two  ideas  cannot  be  separated,  inas« 
much  as  that  which  renders  him  miserable,  denominates  him 
at  the  same  time  guilty,  since  misery  is  inseparably  connected 
with  guilt,  and  no  one  is  miserable  as  a  creature,  but  as  a  sin- 
ner ;  therefore  we  are  considered  as  unworthy  of  mercy,  and 
so  the  objects  of  divine  grace,  which  is  mercy  extended  freely, 
to  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it.  And 
patience,  or  long-suffering,  is  the  suspending  deserved  fury^ 
or  the  continuing  to  bestow  underserved  favours,  a  lengthen- 
ing out  of  our  tranquillity ;  these  attributes  are  to  be  consider* 
ed  in  particular.    And, 

1.  Of  the  goodness  of  God.  As  God  was  infinite  in  power 
from  all  eternity,  before  there  was  any  display  thereof,  or  act 
of  omnipotency  put  forth ;  he  was  eternally  good,  befol^  there 
was  any  communication  of  his  bounty,  or  any  creature,  to 
which  It  might  be  imparted ;  so  that  the  first  display  of  this 
perfection  was  in  giving  being  to  all  things,  which  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  bounty  and  goodness,  as  well  ^  the  effects  of  his 
power;  and  all  the  excellencies,  or  advantages,  which  one 
creature  hath  above  another,are  as  so  many  streams  flowing  from 

VoT..  !•  Y 
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this  fountain,  Hf  giveth  to  all^  life  and  breathy  and  all  things^ 
Acts  xvii.  25*  {a) 

2.  The  mercy  of  God,  which  considers  its  object  as  misera- 
ble, is  illustrated  by  all  those  distressing  circumstances,  that 
render  sinners  the  objects  of  compassion.  Are  all,  by  nature, 
bond-slaves  to  sin  and  Satan  ?  It  is  mercy  that  sets  them  free* 
delivers  thenty  rvhoy  through  fear  of  deathy  were  all  their  life- 
time  subject  to  boftdagCy  Heb.  ii.  15.  Are  we  aU,  by  nature, 
dead  in  sin,  unable  to  do  what  is  spiritually  good,  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God  f  Was  our  condition  miserable,  as  being- 
without  God  in  the  world,  and  without  hope :  like  the  poor 
infant,  mentioned  by  the  prophet,  cast  out  in  the  openfieUiy  to 

■  (a)  All  Uic  g(Kxl  which  we  behold  in  CrcMiun^  Providmce,  &nd  redemption* 
flows  From  goodness  in  Uod,  and  are  the  proofif  of  this  attribute.  If  all  the  evil, 
which  we  disco\*cr,  springs  from  tlie  liberty  given  to  creature*-  to  conferm,  or 
not,  to  the  rcveiiled  will;  or  if  all  moral  evil  be  productive  of  good,  theremaind» 
er  being  retlrainedt  then  the  evil,  which  exists,  is  no  exception  to  the  proofs  of 
DiviHc  goodnesri.  What  Deity  now  is,  he  alwa\'s  was ;  he  has  nol  derived  his 
goodne&s;  lie  is  not  a  conipouiuled  being;  his  goodness  therefore  behtngs  to  his 
essence.  His  go<Klm»ss  has  b«cn  distinguished  into  imynanent  and  cMnuMmcaCnv. 
The  latter  discovers  to  us  tlie  former,  but  his  comniuniciitive  goo<Incss,  though 
flowing  in  ten  thousand  sti-ei'mH,  and  incalculable,  is  less  than  his  immanent^ 
which  is  un  eternal  fountain  of  excellency. 

iiilinitc  knowled^re  discerns  things  as  tliey  arc,  and  a  perfect  bein^  will  esieemr 
that  to  be  best,  which  is  so ;  rSod  therefore  discerns,  and  esteems  his  own  imma- 
nent gtxxlness  as  inhniteLy  exceeding  all  the  gt)Od,  which  appears  in  his  workf, 
ibr  the  excellency  m  lliese  is  but  :ui  imperfect  representation  of  himself.  The 
happuiess  ol  IK-ity  must  consist  consequentlv  in  his  ou-n  sMf-coHiplaccney;  he 
made  all  thingffor  hU  plctmtrv^  ortfhn/,  but  ttey  arc  only  so  far  ))lea8ing,  as  they 
reflect  his  own  picture  to  himself.  Yet  when  we  suppose  Deity  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  motives,  we  ;u-e  ever  in  (Linger  of  erring. 

Divine  connuunicativc  ^Kxliie^s  has  been  tei*med  Aew^f^-ofciurff  when  in  intention, 
henefcence  when  carried  into  efleet.  This  is  nearly  the  sanie  as  moral  rectitntky 
becaustr  tli(»  govenitneiit  of  the  Universe  must,  that  it  may  j)r(Klurc  the  good  of 
the  whole,  i)e  admiuisteix'd  in  rigivteoiisness.  The  correct  adiii'inistration  of  jus- 
tice in  reward- ng  ever}'  gj»*xl>  .f  their,  be  merit  in  a  creature,  and  punishing 
every  evil  is  nn  less  an  etieet  of  bi-nevolence,  than  tlie  cunfeiring  ot  benefits 


of  <*OiL 

The  cutting  olT  of  flagrant  ofiindeis,  as  by  the  deluge,  the  destruction  ot* 
Sodom,  &e.  has  been  obviously  designed  to  prevent  the  spreading  cont:igion  of 
sin.  Ihil  there  is  a  time  apfK>inted,  unto  whicli  all  things  arc  tending,  and  unto 
which  men  gx^nerally  refer  ilie  wrongs  llu\v  sustain,  in  which  per&ct  justice  shall 
bo  administered.  Some  attributes  of  Deity  seem  to  be  ground  of  terror,  and 
others  of  love;  but  God  is  one;  he  Is  subject  to  no  {wrtiirbatiun  of  mind;  his 
wrath  :md  indication  are  but  otiKr  tei-ms  for  his  steady  and  unchangeable 
};■;)'!« hiess,  bearing  do>a*n  ilic  evil,  which  sinful  creatures  opjx)se  to  his  purposes 
of  p^nerjil  Hdvantage.  Those  arts  oi'  jtistice  wliich  arc  accounted  by  tlie  gtiilty 
4o  be  unnecessary  severity,  are  <U'emed,  by  glorified  sahitsaod  angels',  the  effects 
of  that  g-wxhicss,  which  tliey  make  the  subject  of  tlieir  liallelujalis.  Thus  the 
highest  proof  of  Oik1'.s  g'ocKliiess  consisted  in  his  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  nor 
abating  any  thing  fi-om  the  deniruuls  of  his  law.  After  this  all  hopes  tliat  Divine 
Cuudncss  skill  favour  the  finally  impenitent  must  be  utterl}*  vain. 
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the  loathings  of  our  persons^  whom  no  eye  pitied?  it  was  mercy 
that  9aid  to  usy  live^  Ezek.  xvi.  4,  5,  6*  accordingly  God  is 
said  to  have  remembered  us  in  our  low  estate^  for  his  mercy  en* 
durethfor  every  Psal.  cxxxvi.  23. 

The  mercy  of  God  is  either  common  or  special ;  common 
mercy  gives  all  the  outward  conveniencies  of  this  life,  which 
are  bestowed  without  distinction ;  as  he  causes  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjusty  Matth.  v.  45.  so  it  is-  siiid,  hia  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  worisy  PsaU  cxlv*  9.  but  his  special  mercy  is  ths^ 
which  he  bestows  on,  or  has  reser\'cd  for  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
which  he  communicates  to  them  in  a  covenant  way,  in  and 
throu^  a  Mediator ;  so  the  apostle  speaks  of  Gody  as  the  Fa* 
ther  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  Father  of  mercies^  and  the 
God  of  all  comforty  2  Cor.  i.  3. 

3.  As  God  is  said  to  be  merciful,  or  to  extend  compassion 
to  the  miserable,  so  he  doth  this  freely,  and  accordingly  is  said 
to  be  gracious ;  and  as  grace  is  free,  so  it  is  sovereign,  and  be- 
stowed in  a  discriminating  way ;  that  is  given  to  one  which  he 
denies  to  auodier,  and  only  because  it  is  his  pleasure :  thus 
says  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  Lordy  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  usy  and  not  unto  the  world?  John  xiv.  22. 
And  our  Saviour  himself  glorifies  God  for  the  display  of  his 
grace,  in  such  a  way,  when  he  says,  /  thank  thee^  0  Father^ 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  tuise  and prudenty  aful  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes; 
and  considers  this  as  the  result  of  his  sovereign  will,  when  he 
adds,  even  so  Father^  for  so  it  seemed  /food  in  thy  si^hty  Matth. 
xi.  25, 26.  Now  the  discriminating  grace  of  God  a()pears  in 
several  instances;  as, 

(1.)  In  that  he  should  extend  salvation  to  men,  rather  than 
to  fallen  angels ;  so  our  Saviour  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angelsy  but  the  seed  of  Ahraliamy  because  he  designed  to  save 
the  one,  and  to  reserve  die  other,  in  chains^  under  darkness^ 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  dayy  Heb.  ii.  16.  compared  with 
Judc  ver.  6.  And  among  men,  only  some  are  made  partakers 
of  this  invaluable  blessing,  which  all  were  equally  unworthy 
of;  and  their  number  is  comparatively  very  small,  th(.T*.*forc 
they  are  called  a  little  flocky  and  the  gatCy  through  which  they 
enter,  is  straity  and  the  way  narrow  that  leads  to  lifcy  and  f no 
there  be  that  find  i7,  Luke  xii.  32.  compared  with  iVIattl).  vii. 
13,  14.  Ana  there  are  many  who  make  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  world,  for  riches,  honours,  great  natural  abilities,  be- 
stowed by  common  providence,  that  are  destitute  of  special 
grace,  while  others,  who  are  jwor,  and  despised  in  the  world, 
are  called,  and  saved ;  the  aposde  observecl  it  to  be  so  in  his 
day,  when  he  says,  not  many  mighty y  nQt  muuy  nablcy  arc  call-- 
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ed;  but  God  hath  chosen  the^foolUh  things  of  the  world  to  cott' 
found  the  rvise,  and  the  xveak  things  oj  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  that  are  mighty^  and  base  things  of  the  worlds  and 
things  winch  are  despiseahath  God  chosen^  y^Oy  things  that  are 
noty  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are^  I  Con  i.  36,  sr,  28. 

QS.)  In  several  things  relating  to  the  internal  means,  where- 
by  he  fits  and  disposes  men  for  salvation :  thus  the  work  of 
conversion  is  an  eminent  instance  of  discriminating  grace,  Sot 
herein  he  breaks  through,  and  overcomes,  that  reluctancy  and 
opposition,  which  corrupt  nature  makes  against  it;  subdues 
tae  enmity  and  rebellion  that  was  in  the  heart  of  man,  works  a 
powerful  change  in  the  will,  whereby  he  subjects  it  to.  himself, 
which  work  is  contrary  to  the  natural  biass  and  inclination 
thereof;  and  that  which  renders  this  grace  more  illustrious,  is, 
tiiatmany  of  those  who  are  thus  converted,  were,  before  this, 
notorious  sinners ;  some  have  been  blasphemers^  persecutors^ 
and  injurious,  as  the  aposde  says  concerning  himself  before 
his  conversion,  and  concludes  himself  to  have  been  the  chief 
of  sinners;  and  tells  us,  how  he  shut  up  many  of  the  saints  in 
prison^  and,  when  they  were  put  to  death,  he  gave  his  voice 
against  them ;  punished  them  often  in  every  synagogue^  and 
compelled  them  to  blaspheme,  and^  being  exceedingly  against 
them,  persecuted  them  unto  strange  cities,  1  Tim.  i.  13,  15. 
compared  with  Acts  xxvi.  10,  11.  But  you  will  say,  he  was, 
in  other  respects,  a  moral  man ;  therefore  he  gives  an  instance 
elsewhere  of  some  who  were  far  otherwise,  whom  he  puts  in 
mind  of  their  having  h^tn  fornicators,  idolaters^  adulterers,  ef- 
feminate,  abusers  of  themselves  with  numkind,  thieves,  covetous^ 
drunkards,  revilers,  extortioners;  such,  says  he,  were  some  of 
you;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  arejusti' 
Jied.  Moreover,  the  change  wrought  in  the  soul  is  unasked 
for,  and  so  it  may  truly  be  said,  God  is  found  of  them  that 
sought  him  not ;  and  undesired ;  for  though  unregenerate  sin- 
ners desire  to  be  delivered  from  misery,  they  are  far  from  de- 
siring to  be  delivered  from  sin,  or  to  have  repentance,  faith, 
and  holiness :  if  they  pray  for  these  blessings,  it  is  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  hardly  caUs  it  prayer ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  and  of  supplications,  by  which  sdone  we  are 
enabled  to  pray  in  a  right  manner,  is  what  accompanies  or  flows 
from  conversion ;  If  therefore  God  bestows  this  privilege  on 
persons  so  unworthy  of  it,  and  so  averse  to  it,  it.  must  certain- 
ly be  an  instance  of  sovereign  and  discriminating  grace* 

(3.)  This  will  fardier  appear,  if  we  consider  how  much  they, 
who  are  the  objects  thereof,  differ  frvm  what  they  were ;« or 
if  we  compare  their  present,  with  their  former  stEite.  Once 
they  were  blind  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  God,  and  going 
•stray  in  crookpd  p^thl^;  the  apostle  speaks  of  this  m  the  ab- 
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stnct,  Te  werewtnetimea  darkness^  Eph.  v.  8.  and  that  the  god 
of  Mm  VforUf  had  btindtd  the  minds  of  aomey  kst  the  light  of 
the  glorioua  g09pel  of  Christ  should  shine  unto  theniy  2  Cor.  iv. 
4*  but  now  th^  are  made  Rght  in  the  Lord^  and  brought  into 
the  way  of  tnim  and  peace.  Their  hearts  were  once  impeni- 
tent, unrelenting,  and  inclined  to  sin,  without  remorse,  or  self- 
reflection;  nothing  could  make  an  impression  on  them,  as 
\mng past  feeUng^  and  giving  themselves  over  to  lasciviousness^ 
to  wart  au  uncleanness  with  greediness^  Eph.  iv.  19.  but  now 
they  are  penitent,  humble,  relenting,  and  broken  under  a  sense 
of  ain,  afraid  of  every  thing  that  may  be  an  occasion  thereof, 
wiDing  to  be  reproved  for  it,  and  desirous  to  be  set  at  a  great- 
er diaiamce  from  it.  Once  they  were  destitute  of  hope,  or 
•oUd  peace  of  conscience ;  but  now  they  have  hope  and  joy  in 
believing,  and  are  delivered  from  that  bondage,  which  diey 
were,  before  this,  exposed  to ;  such  a  happy  turn  is  given  to 
die  frame  of  dieir  spirits :  and  as  to  the  external  and  relative 
change  which  is  made  in  their  state,  there  is  no  condemnation 
Id  them,  as  justified  persons  ;  and  therefore  they  who,  before 
diis,  were  in  the  utmost  distress,  expecting  notKing  but  hell 
tod  destruction,  are  enabled  to  lift  up  their  heads  with  joy,  ex- 
periencing the  blessed  fruits  and  eifectsof  this  grace  in  their  ovm 
fouls. 

(4.)  The  discriminating  grace  of  God  farther  appears,  in  that 
he  bestows  these  saving  blessings  on  his  people,  at  such  sea- 
sons, when  they  appear  most  suitable,  and  adapted  to  their 
condition ;  as  he  is  a  very  present  help  in  a  time  of  trouble^ 
when  their  straits  and  difficulties  are  greatest,  then  is  his  tim^- 
to  send  relief;  when  sinners  sometimes  have  wearied  them- 
selves in  the  greatness  of  their  way,  while  seeking  rest  and 
happiness  in  other  things  below  himself,  and  have  met  with 
nc^hing  but  disappointment  therein ;  when  they  are  brought 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  then  he  appears  in  their  behalf.  And 
so  with  respect  to  believers,  when  their  comforts  are  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  their  hope  almost  degenerated  into  despair,  their 
temptations  most  prevalent  and  afflicting,  and  they  ready  to 
sink  under  the  weight  that  lies  on  their  spirits^  when,  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  their  hearts  are  overwhelmed  within  them  ;  then 
he  leads  them  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  they^  Psal.  Ixi.  2. 
when  they  are  even  desolate  and  afflicted^  and  the  troubles  of 
their  hearts  are  enlarged^  then  he  brings  them  out  of  their  dis- 
tresses^ Psal.  XXV.  16,  17. 

Thus  the  grace  of  God  eminently  appears,  in  what  he  be- 
stows on  his  people ;  but  if  we  look  fonvard,  and  consider  what 
he  has  prepared  for  them,  or  the  hope  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven, 
then  we  may  behold  the  most  amazing  displays  of  grace,  in 
which  they  who  shall  be  the  happy  objects  thereof,  will  be  a 
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wonder  to  themselves,  and  will  see^ore  of  the  gloiy  of  it  than 
can  be  now  expressed  in  words ;  as  the  Psalmist  says,  in  a  way 
of  admiration,  Oh^  how  great  u  thy  goodnessy  which  thou  hast 
laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee  i  which  thou  hast  Wrought  for 
them  that  trust  in  thee  before  the  sons  of  men  I  Psal.  xxx*  19*     * 

Object.  1.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  afflictions,  which  God's 
people  are  exi>osed  to  in  tliis  life,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
glor)'  of  his  grace  mid  mercy. 

Ansxif*  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  afflicUve  providences 
are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  ^ory  of  tliese  per« 
fections,  that  they  tend  to  illustrate  them  the  more*  For  since 
sin  has  rendered  afflictions  needful,  as  an  expedient,  to  hum* 
ble  us  for  it,  and  also  to  prevent  it  for  the  future,  so  God  de- 
signs our  advantage  thereby ;  and  however  grievous  they  are, 
3'et  since  they  are  so  over-ruled  by  him,  as  the  aposde  says, 
thai  diey  yield  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them^ 
who  are  exercised  thereby ^  Heb*  xii«  11«  they  are  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God. 

And  this  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  that  these  out- 
ward afflictions  are  often  attended  with  inward  supports,  and 
spiritual  comforts ;  so  that,  as  the  aposde  says  concerning  him- 
self, as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  them,  their  consolations 
abound  by  him^  2  Cor.  i.  5.  or  as  the  outward  man  perishes^  the 
inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day ^  chap.  iv.  16.  it  was  nothing 
but  ihis  could  make  him  say,  I  take  pleasure  hi  infirmities^  in 
reproaches^  in  necessities^  in  persecutions^  in  distresses  for 
Chri\t''s  sake^  for  when  I  am  wcakj  then  am  I  strong,  dxap. 
xii.  10. 

Object.  2.  It  is  fardier  objected,  that  the  doctrine  of  firec 
grace  leads  men  to  licentiousness ;  and  therefore  that  what  we 
have  said  concerning  it,  is  either  not  true  and  warrantable,  or, 
at  least,  should  not  be  much  insisted  on,  for  fear  this  conse- 
quence should  ensue. 

Answ.  The  grace  of  God  doth  not  lead  to  licentiousness, 
though  it  be  often  abused,  and  presumptuous  sinners  take  oc- 
casion from  thence  to  go  on,  as  they  apprehend,  securely  there- 
in, because  God  is  merciful  and  gracious,  and  ready  to  for- 
give, which  vile  and  disingenuous  temper  the  apostle  obser\'ed 
in  some  that  lived  in  his  days,  and  expresses  himself  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence  iht^rcof^  Shall  rve  continue  in  sin^  that  grace 
i7my  abound?  God  forbid^  Kom.  vi.  1,  2.  But  does  it  follow^ 
that  because  it  is  abused  bv  some,  as  an  occasion  of  licentious- 
ness,  through  the  conuptioh  of  their  natiu-es,  that  therefore  it 
leads  to  it  ?  The  greatest  blessings  may  be  the  occasion  of  die 
greatest  rvils;  but  yet  they  do  not  lead  to  them.  That  which 
leads  to  licentiousness,  must  have  some  motive  or  inducement 
in  it,  which  will  M'arrant  an  ingenuous  mind,  acting  according 
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to  the  rules  of  equity  and  justice,  to  take  those  liberties ;  but 
this  nothing  can  do,  much  less  the  grace  of  God.  His  great  cle- 
mency, indeed,  may  sometimes  give  occasion  to  those  who  hate 
iiim,  and  have  ingratitude  and  rebellion  rooted  in  their  nature, 
to  take  up  arms  against  him ;  and  an  act  of  grace  may  be  abu- 
sed, so  as  to  make  the  worst  of  criminals  more  bold  in  their 
wickedness,  who  presume  that  they  may  connmit  it  with  impu- 
nity :  but  this  is  not  the  natural  tendency,  or  genuine  effect  there- 
of ;  nor  will  it  be  thus  abused  by  any,  but  those  who  are  aban- 
doned to  every  thing  that  is  vile  and  ungrateful.  As  the  law  of 
God  prohibits  all  sin,  and  his  holiness  is  opposite  to  it,  so  his 
grace  affords  the  strongest  motive  to  holiness ;  it  is  therefore  the 
neglect  or  contempt  of  this  grace,  and  a  corrupt  disposition  to 
act  contrary  to  the  design  thereof,  that  leads  to  licentiousness. 
Grate  and  duty  are  inseparably  connected,  so  that  where  God 
bestows  the  one,  he  expects  the  other ;  yea,  duty,  w^hich  is  our 
act,  is  God's  gift,  as  the  power  to  perform  it  is  from  him  :  thus 
when  he  promises  to  give  his  people  a  new  hearty  and  put  his 
Spirit  nrithin  them,  and  cause  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes^  he 
tells  them,  that  they  should  remember  their  evil  ways  anddoing-s^ 
and  loathe  themselves  in  their  oxvn  sight  for  their  iniquities ; 
wluch  is  not  only  a  prediction,  respecting  the  event,  but  a  pro- 
mise of  what  he  would  incline  ^em  to  do  ;  and  when  he  adds, 
that^br  this  he  would  be  enquired  of  bif  them^  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26. 
27,  31,  37.  or  that  they  should  seek  them  by  fervent  prayer,  he 
secures  to  them,  by  promise,  a-disposition  and  grace  to  periorm 
this  great  duty,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  expected 
blessings.  God  himself  therefore  will  take  care  that,  however 
others  abuse  his  grace,  it  shall  not  lead  those  who  arc  in  a  distin- 
gtushing  way,  the  objects  thereof,  to  licentiousness. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  disparagement  to  this 
divine  perfection  to  say,  that,  because  some  take  occasion  from 
it  to  continue  in'^in,  therefore  its  glorj-  is  to  be,  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed, and  not  published  to  the  Morld.  As  some  of  old  did  not 
care  to  hear  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  therefore,  if  the  pro- 
phets would  render  their  doctrine  acceptal)le  to  them,  they  must 
not  insist  on  that  perfection,  but  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to 
cease  from  before  them^  Isa.  xxx.  11.  so  there  are  many  who 
are  as  little  desirous  to  hear  of  the  free  and  discriminating  grace 
of  God,  which  contains  the  ver}-  sum  and  substance  of  the  gos- 
cl,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  whereas  the  glor}'  thereof  cannut 

enough  admired  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  often  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  what  leads  to  holiness,  and  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
all  religion. 

And  that  it  may  be  so  improvc3,  let  it  be  fanhti  considered, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  inducement  to  humility,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  evidences  of  a  true  Christian. 
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This  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  ihing,  for  grace  tupposet 
Its  object  unworthy,  as  has  been  but  now  observed  ;  and  it  ar- 
gues him  a  debtor  to  God  for  all  that  be  enjoj^s  or  expects, 
which,  if.it  be  duly  considered,  will  make  him  a|qpear  vile  and 
worthless  in  his  own  eyes^  and  excite  in  him  a  degree  of  diank- 
(ulness  in  proportion  to  the  ground  he  has  to  claim  an  interest 
therein,  and  the  extensiveness  of  the  blessed  fruits  and  effects 
thereof. 

4*  We  proceed  to  speak  of  God  as  long-suffering,  or  as  he 
is  styled  by  the  apostle,  The  God  of  patience^  Rom.  xv.  5*  some* 
times  this  attribute  is  set  forth  in  a  metaphorical  way,  and  call« 
ed  a  restraining'  his  wrath^  PsaL  Ixxvi.  IOl  and  a  refrtamng 
himself  and  holding  his  peace^  or  keeping  silence^  Isa*  xlii.  14. 
and  PsaL  1. 21.  and,  while  he  does  this,  be  is  represented,  ^eak«- 
ing  after  the  manner  of  men,  as  one  that  is  weary  vAUi  forbear^ 
ingy  Isa.  i.  13*  chap.  vii.  13.  Mai.  ii.  17.  and  hd  is  s%id  to  be 
pressed,  under  a  provoking  people,  as  a  cart  is  pressed  that  is 
fuUofsheaveSy  Amos  ii.  13.  By  all  which  expressions,  thu  per- 
fection is  set  forth  in  a  familiar  style,  according  to  our  oommoa 
way  of  speaking :  but  that  we  may  briefly  explain  the  nature 
thereof,  let  us  consider,  in  general ;  that  it  is  a  branch  of  his 
goodness  and  mercy,  manifested  in  suspending  the  exercise  of 
his  vindictive  justice,  and  in  his  not  punishing  m  such  a  degree 
as  sin  deserves.  But  that  we  may  consider  this  more  particular- 
ly, we  shall  observe  something  concerning  the  objects  diereof^ 
and  the  various  instances  in  which  it  is  displayed ;  how  it  is 
glorified ;  and  how  the  glory  thereof  is  consistent  with  that  of 
vindictive  justice ;  and  lasdy,  how  it  is  to  be  improved  by  us* 

il.)  Concerning  the  objects  of  God's  patience.  Since  it  is  die 
erring  of  deserved  wrath,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  an  inno* 
cent  creature  cannot  be  the  object  of  it,  inasmuch  as  vindictive 
justice  makes  no  demand  upon  him ;  nor  has  it  any  reserves  of 
punishment  laid  up  in  store  for  him  ;  such  an  one  is,  indeed  the 
object  of  goodness,  but  not  of  forbearance ;  for  punishment  can^ 
not  be  said  to  be  deferred  where  it  is  not  due  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  objects  thereof,  in  whom  the 
vindictive  justice  of  God  is  displayed  to  the  utmost,  when  all  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  are  poured  forth.  Whether  the  devils  are,  in 
some  sense,  the  objects  of  God's  forbearance,  as  having  ground 
to  expect  a  greater  degree  of  punishment  afier  the  final  judg<* 
nient,  is  disputed  by  some,  who  contend  about  the  sense  of  the 
worA  forbearance ;  they  are  said,  indeed,  to  be  reserved  in  chains^ 
under  darkness^  unto  the  judgment  of  tlie  great  day^  Jude,  ver* 
6.  that  is,  though  their  state  be  hopeless,  and  their  misery 
great,  beyond  expression,  yet  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  punish- 
ment, which  they  bring  upon  themselves,  by  all  the  hostilities 
they  commit  against  God  in  this  world  :  this  farther  appears. 
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whst  they  are  represented,  as  saying  to  our  Saviour,  Airi 
thou  cmne  to  torment  us  before  the  time  r  Matth*  viii.  29.  (ji)  By 
which  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  their  miseiy  shall  be  greater 
than  now  it  is.  However,  this  less  degree  of  punishment,  inflict- 
ed on  them,  is  never  called  in  scripture,  an  instance  of  God'a 
patience,  or  long^sufiering,  towards  them  ;  therefore  we  must 
conclude  that  uiey  are  not,  pitoperly  speaking,  the  objects  of 
the  glory  of  this  attinbute.  Patience  theti  is  only  exU'nded  to 
nnful  men,  while  in  this  world ;  for  it  is  called,  in  scripture. 
The  riches  of  his  goodness^  and  forbearance^  and  long^s^tffering^ 
Rom.  ii*  44  and  it  is  said  to  lead  those,  who  are  the  objects  of 
it,  t9  repentance  ;  therefore  there  must  be,  together  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  perfection,  a  day  or  season  of  grace  granted, 
which  18  called,  in  scripture,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  the  sin- 
Mr's.  dtiy\f  or  the  time  of  his  visitation^  in  which  it  ought  to  b^ 
his  highest  concern  to  know  the  things  of  his  peace^  Luke  xix. 
42, 44.  and  the  gospel  that  is  preached,  in  this  season  of  God's 
fai1>earance,  is  called.  The  word  of  his  patience^  Rev.  iii.  10.  s6 
that  there  is  something  mor-j  in  this  attribute  than  barely  a  de- 
ferring of  punishment.  Accordingly  God  is  said,  to  ti^f  that 
he  may  be  gracious^  Isa.  xxx.  18.  and  tlie  effects  and  conscquei^ 
ces  diereof  are  various,  (as  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  means 
of  grace)  so  that  sinners,  who  neglect  to  improve  it,  have  not  oi^ 
ty  ttiereby  a  reprieve  from  deserved  punishment,  but  all  those 
tdvantages  of  common  grace,  which  attend  it :  but,  with  re- 
spect to  believers,  it  may  be  said,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it, 
The  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation^  3  Pet.  iii.  IS*  It  h 
evidently  so  to  them,  and  therefore  God  doth  not  spare  them, 


«^ 


a  *  Mask  iii.  11,  v.  7;  Uike  viii.  28 ;  and  Mut.  viii.  21).  These  extraordinar}-  per- 
flDMipes  m  the  New  Testament,  are  not  called  deviU,  ^xCoka,  in  the  original ;  that 
VQCd  never  occurrinir  in  the  Christian  sciiptures,  but  in  thi:  2»)ii|i^lar  number,  and 
as  ^iplicd  to  one  Bemr  alone.  They  are  called  d^emotm,  ^sufjiov*(  or  ^^oifjiz^M.  Vet 
they  are  plainly  devils  m  fact;  being  called  Unclean  Spirits,  though  sometimes 
onl^  Spirits  (Mark  ii.  20;  and  Luke  x.  20 ;)  and  showing  theni:ielvc»  to  \k'  devils, 
/  by  their  whole  hi&torr.  In  Mat.  xii.  24  and  26  particularly,  tlie  Pharisees  say 
'*  our  Saviour  casts  out  devils,  (dxmons)  by  Heclzebub  the  prince  of  tlie  devik 
*•  (dsmons)  ;**  and  our  Saviour  replies,  tiiat  thrn  "  Satan  rusis  out  Satan."  Sec 
■Ik)  Luke  X.  17—18 ;  vrhere  the  apostles  rejoicing  dcrhire,  •*  even  t!ie  dt'vds  (dae- 
**  mansj  are  siiliject  unto  us ;"  and  our  S:iviour  says  unto  them, "  1  beliold  Satan 
**  as  ligiitJiiDg  fall  from  heaven.''  8<i  ver)  false  in  ilscli',  und  diitctly  contradicted 
by  the  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  is  that  h\iK)the.sis  nf  Dr.  Cunipbc-li's  in  his  new 
tnuisLit 'on  of  the  Gospels ;  which  asserts  tllc&c  ptw-sessions  of  the  "New  Te^tr.ment  ' 
to  be  nowlicre  attributed  to  tlie  devil,  and  which  avers  tin*  dominion  or  autliorilir 
of  the  devil  to  be  nowhere  aspribeil  to  tlie  daemons  \  Deeizelnib  is  expressly  cal- 
led the  firince  of  the  dzmomi,  the  dxmons  :ut-  exprcssh  denoniiiLitcd  Sattm  with 
him,  and  thc^  are  only  inferior  devils  sulK)rdinate  to  tfie  grt  at  one.  And  tliongh 
the  work  Atmant  (as  Dr.  Campbell  tu*ges)  migl;t  critically  be  more  exact  in  a 
translation ;  yet  the  word  devUt  Ixttcr  accords,  k  itli  the  u.sngea  of  our  Ltnguage 
>nd  tlie  course  of  our  ideas.  Exactness  therefore  itas  been  pi-o])erly  sacrificed  to 
utility  .*•  'v»uT4^Lit 

Vol-  I.  Z 
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that  he  may  take  a  more  fit  opportunity  to  punish  them ;  but  he 
waits  till  the  set  time  to  favour  them  is  come,  that  he  may  ex- 
tend salvation  to  them ;  and,  in  this  respect  more  especially,  the 
exercise  of  this  perfection  is  founded  m  the  death  of  Christ. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  elect,  who  are  purchased  thereby,  were, 
by  the  divine  appointment,  to  live  throug^ut  all  the  ages  ci 
time,  and  to  have  the  saving  effects  of  his  redemption  applied 
to  them,  one  after  another,  it  was  necessary  that  the  patience  of 
God  should  be  so  long  continued,  which  is  therefore  glorified 
more  immediately  wim  respect  to  them,  as  the  result  thereof; 
and,  in  subserviency  thereunto,  it  is  extended  to  all  the  world. 

(2.)  The  patience  of  God  has  been  displayed  in  various  in- 
stances* 

Ut^  It  was  owing  hereto  that  God  did  not  immecUately  de- 
stroy our  first  parents  as  soon  as  they  fell ;  he  mig^t  then,  with- 
out the  least  impeachment  of  his  justice,  have  banished  them 
for  ever  £rom  his  presence,  and  left  their  whole  posterity  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  grace,  and  have  punished  them  all  Ui  pro- 
portion to  the  guilt  contracted  ;  therelore  that  the  worid  is  con- 
tinued to  this  day,  is  a  very  great  instance  of  God's  longp-suf- 
fering. 

2^,  When  mankind  was  universally  degenerate,  and  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  their  way,  before  the  flood,  and  God  deter- 
mined to  destroy  them,  }ret  he  would  not  do  this,  till  his  pa- 
tience had  spared  them,  alter  he  had  given  an  intimation  of  ttiis 
desolating  judgment,  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  it 
came.  Gen.  vi.  2,  3.  and  Noah  was,  during  dus  time,  a  preach- 
er of  righteousness,  while  the  long-suffering  of  God  is  said  to 
have  waited  on  them,  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  comp^ed  with  1  Pet.  iii.  20. 

Sdlyj  The  Gentiles,  who  not  only  worshipped  and  served  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator,  but  committed  other  vile  abo* 
minations,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  thereby  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  are,  notwithstanding,  said  to 
be  the  objects  of  (k>d's  patience,  though  in  a  lower  sense,  than 
that  in  which  believers  are  said  to  be  so  ;  accordingly  the  apos- 
tle observes,  that  in  times  past,  God  suffered  ail  nations  to  walk 
in  their  own  woj/Sy  that  is,  God  did  not  draw  forth  his  sword 
out  of  its  sheath,  by  which  metaphor  the  prophet  sets  forth  the 
patience  of  God ;  he  did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath,  hit  gave  them 
rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons^Utng  their  hearts  ztni^ 
food  and  gladness,  Acts  xiv.  16,  17.  Ezek.  xxi.  3. 

4fthly,  The  church  of  the  Jews,  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
had  long  experience  of  the  forbearance  of  God.  It  is  said,  that 
he  suffered  their  manners  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  Acts  xiii* 
18.  aid  afterwards,  when  they  often  revolted  to  idolatr}',  fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  the  nations  round  about  them,  vet  he  did 
not  utterly  destroy  them,  but,  in  their  distress,  raised  them  up 
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deliverers  ;  and  when  their  iniquity  was  grown  to  such  a  hei^t 
dot  none  but  a  God  of  infinite  patience,  could  have  borne  with 
them,  he,  notwithstanding,  spared  them  mtfny  years  before  he 
niflered  them  to  be  carried  away  captive  into  Babylcm ;  and  af- 
icnrarda,  when  their  rebellion  against  him  was  arrived  to  the 
Idghest  pitch,  when  they  had  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  ytt 
he  spared  them  some  time,  till  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to 
them,  and  they  had  rejected  it,  and  thereby  Judged  themaehen 
unworthy  of  eternal  life^  Acts  xiii.  46* 

5fA/y,  After  this,  the  patience  of  God  was  extended  to  those 
who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ,  namely,  to 
Mse  teachers  and  backsliding  churches,  to  whom  he  gave  space 
to  repenty  but  repented  not^  Kev.  ii.  21.  And  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  he  has  not  yet  poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on 
the  Antichristian  powers,  though  he  has  threatened,  that  their 
phpies  shall  come  in  one  day^  chap,  xviii.  1. 

^.)  We  are  next  to  consider  the  method  which  God  takes  in 
glorifying  this  attribute.  We  have  already  observed  that,  with 
respect  to  believers,  the  patience  of  God  is  glorified  in  subser- 
viency to  their  salvation ;  but,  with  respect  to  others,  by  whom 
it  IS  loused,  the  patience  of  God  discovers  itself, 

Uf,  In  giving  them  warning  of  his  judgments  before  he  sends 
them.  He  speaketh  onccy  yea  twice^  but  man  perceiveth  it  notj 
diat  he  may  withdraw  man  from  nis  purpose^  and  hide  pride 
from  mofi.  Job  xxxiii.  14,  17.  and,  indeed,  all  the  prophets 
irere  sent  to  the  church  of  the  Jews,  not  only  to  instruct  them, 
but  to  warn  them  of  approaching  judgments,  and  they  were 
iaithful  in  the  delivery  of  their  message.  In  what  moving  terms 
doth  the  prophet  Jeremiah  lament  the  miseries,  which  were 
ready  to  befal  them  !  And  with  what  zeal  doth  he  endeavour, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  to  bring  them  to  repentance, 
that  so  the  storm  might  blow  over,  or,  if  not,  that  their  ruin 
might  not  come  upon  them  altogether  unexpected ! 

2dly  When  the  divine  warnings  are  not  regarded,  but  wrath 
must  be  poured  forth  on  an  obstinate  and  impenitent  people,  this 
is  done  by  degrees.  God  first  sends  lesser  judgments  before 
greater,  or  inflicts  his  plagues,  as  he  did  upon  Egypt,  one  after 
another,  not  all  at  once ;  and  so  he  did  npon  Israel  of  old,  as 
the  prophet  Joel  observes,^r^f  the  palmer-worm^  then  the  locust  ;^ 
after  that^  the  canker-worm^  mid  then  the  caterpillar^  devoured 
the  fruits  of  the  earthy  one  ^ter  another  ^  Joel  i.  4.  So  the  pro- 
phet Amos  observes,  that  God  first  sent  a  famine  among  them, 
which  he  calls  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  their  cities^  and  after- 
wards some  of  them  were  overthrown^  as  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah^  Amos  iv.  8,  18.  Some*think,  that  the  gradual 
approach  of  divine  judgments  is  intended  by  what  the  prophet 
Hosea  says,  when  the  judgments  of  God  are  compared  to  the 
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tliat  goeth  forth,  Hos.  vi.  5.  which  implies  more  than  is 
dly  understood  by  it,  as  though  the  judgments  of  God 
L  be  rendered  visible,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  ;  whereas 
ophet  seems  hereby  to  intimate,  that  the  judgments  of 
ihould  proceed,  like  the  light  of  the  morning,  that  still  in* 
;s  unto  a  perfect  day.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
1  intended  by  the  same  prophet,  when  he  represents  God 
:uking  concerning  Ephraim,  that  he  would  be  to  them  as 
h,  which  doth  not  consume  the  garment  all  at  once,  as 

it  is  cast  into  tlie  fire,  but  frets  it  by  degrees,  or  like  rot* 
ss,  which  is  of  a  spreading  ns^ture,  chap.  v.  12.  Thus  the 
nents  of  God  are  poured  forth  by  degrees,  that,  at  the 
time,  the^  may  be  comparatively,  at  least,  a  display  of  di- 
patience. 

^1/,  When  God  sends  his  judgments  abroad  in  the  worlds 
'tei\  moderates  them  ;  none  are  proportionate  to  the  deme- 

sin  ;  as  it  is  said  of  him,  that  being  full  of  compassion,  he 
ivc  the  iniquit}'  of  a  v^ry  rebellious  people,  that  is,  he  did 
tunish  them  as  their  iniquity  deserved,  and  therefdre  he 
ovod  them  not,  and  did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath,  PsaL 
[ii.  38.  so  the  prophet  Issuah  says  concerning  Israel,  that 

hath  not  smitten  him^  as  he  had  smote  those  that  smote  him  ; 
.V  he  shun  according^  to  the  slaughter  of  them  that  are  slain  by 

hilt  that  he  would  debate  with  them  in  measure^  xoho  stayeth 
ough  wind  in  the  day  of  his  east  wind^  Isa*  xx^'ii.  7,  8. 
hfi'.  When  God  cannot,  in  honour,  defer  his  judgments  any 
-r,  he  |X)urs  them  forth,  as  it  were,  with  reluctancy ;   as  a 
L*,  when  he  passcth  sentence  on  a  criminal,  doth  it  with  a 

ol  nrgrot,  not  insulting,  but  raihcr  pitying  his  miser)*, 
h  is  unavoidable,  because  the  course  ot  justice  must  not  be 
jed.  Thus  the  prophet  siiys,  that  God  doth  not  ajflict  wil- 
//,  that  is,  with  delight  or  pleasurr,  nor  grieve  the  children 
'77,  Lnm.  ill.  3J.  thiit  is,  lie  doth  not  punish  them,  because 
clights  to  see  them  miKerabK  ;  but  to  secure  the  rights  of 
wn  justiee  in  thr  m)virnmv*nt  of  the  world  :  so  when  Israel 
L)t.en  guilty  of  vile  inq^iiiiitude  and  rebellion  against  him. 


me  oj  mme  fttivrrsarie.s^mjd  tK*en^e  me  cf  mine  enemies^  Isa. 
.  and  brfore  (;oa  ^uve  up  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  As- 
ns,  he  sivms.  ainin  umi.^iI;.^^.  .,4#^^  ♦K^  .^o*^.^^..  ^(  r^^^  ^q 

should 


ratm  ? 


X 


Id- 

ned 

V  wy  repcntings  are  kindled  together^  Hos.  n.  8.  and 
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when  our  Saviour  could  not  prevail  upon  Jerusalem  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  embrace  his  doctrine,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  a  sentence  upon  them,  and  to  tell  them,  that  dls  things  of 
their  peace  were  hid  from  their  eyes,  and  that  their  etumies 
should  cast  a  trench  about  the  citu^  afid  should  lay  it  even  with 
the groundy  he  could  not  speak  of  it  without  tears ;  when  he  be- 
held the  city^  he  weft  over  it,,  Luke  xixm  41,  &c. 

(4i-)  The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  concemino;  the  pa- 
tience of  God,  is,  that  the  glory  of  it  is  consistent  with  that  of 
his  vindictive  justice ;  or  how  he  may  be  said  to  defer  the 
punishment  of  sin,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a  sin-hating  God* 

It  is  certain  that  the  glory  of  one  divine  perfection  cannot 
interfere  with  that  of  another  i  as  justice  and  mercy  meet  to- 
gether in  the  work  of  redemption,  so  justice  and  patience  do 
not  oppose  each  other,  in  any  of  the  divine  dispensations*  It  is 
true,  their  demands  seem  to  be  various ;  justice  requires  that 
the  stroke  should  be  immediately  given ;  but  patience  insists 
on  a  delay  hereof,  inasmuch  as  without  this  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  divine  perfection ;  if  therefore  patience  be  a  divine  at- 
tribute^  and  its  glory  as  necessary  to  be  displayed,  as  that  of 
any  of  his  other  perfections,  it  must  be  glorified  in  this  world, 
and  that. by  delaying  the  present  exercise  of  vindictive  Justice 
in  the  highest  degree,  or  it  cannot  be  glorified  at  all :  justice 
will  be  glorified,  throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  in  those 
who  are  the  objects  thereof;  but  patience  can  then  have  no 
glory,  since  (as  has  been  observed)  the  greatest  degree,  eitlier 
of  happiness  or  misery,  is  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  there- 
of; therefore  this  being  a  perfection,  which  redounds  so  much 
to  the  divine  honour,  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  is  no  ex- 
pedient for  its  being  glorified,  or  that  the  glor^'  of  vindictive 
justice  is  inconsistent  with  it* 

Now  this  harmony  of  these  two  perfections  must  be  a  little 
considered*  Justice,  it  is  true,  obliges  God  to  punish  sin,  yet 
it  does  not  oblige  him  to  do  it  immediately ;  but  the  time,  as 
well  as  the  way,  is  to  be  resolved  into  his  sovereign  will.  Jn 
order  to  make  this  appeal*,  let  us  consider,  that  the  design  of 
vindictive  justice,  in  all  the  punishment  it  inflicts,  is  either  to 
secure  the  glory  of  the  holiness  of  God ;  or  to  assert  his  rights, 
as  the  governor  of  the  world ;  now  if  the  deferring  of  punish- 
ment doth  not  interfere  with  cither  of  these,  then  the  glory  of 
God's  patience  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  of  his  vindictive 
justice*  But  more  particularly, 

Flrsty  Tlie  glory  of  his  holiness  is,  notwithstanding  this,  suf- 
ficiently secured ;  for  though  he  delays  to  punish  sin,  in  the 
highest  degree,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  appears  to  hate  it,  by 
the  threatcnings  which  he  hath  denounced  against  sinners,  which 
shall  certainly  have  their  ti^ccomplishmeiU,  if  he  says,  that  he  is 
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angry  with  the  xuicied  every  day,  aiid  that  his  soul  hateth  them^ 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary  f  or  if  he  has  threat- 
ened that  he  will  rain  upon  them  snares^  Jire  and  brimstone^  and 
an  horrible  tempest ^  which  shall  be  die  portion  of  their  cupj  and 
that  because,  as  the  righteous  Lordy  he  hveth  righteousness^  Psab 
\'ii«  1 1.  and  zi.  6,  7.  is  not  this  a  sufficient  security,  for  die  g^ory 
of  his  holiness,  to  fence  against  any  thing  that  mi^t  be  alleged 
to  detract  from  it  I  If  threatened  judgments  l>e  not  sufficient, 
for  the  present,  to  evince  the  g^ory  of  this  divine  perfection; 
then  it  will  follow,  on  the  other  hamd,  that  the  promises  he  has 
made  of  blessings  not  yet  bestowed,  are  to  be  as  litde  regarded 
fpr  the  encouraging  our  hope,  and  securing  the  glory  of  his 
other  perfections ;  and  then  nis  holiness  would  be  as  much  ble- 
mished in  delaying  to  reward,  as  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  in 
'  delaying  to  punish. 

if  therefore  the  truth  of  God,  which  wiU  certsunly  accom- 
plish his  threatenings,  be  a  present  security  for  the  glory  of  his 
holiness,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  vindictive  justice 
should  be  immediately  exercised  in  the  destruction  of  smners, 
and  so  exclude  die  exercise  of  God's  forbearance  and  loing->suf- 
fering. 

And  to  this  itjifnay  be  added,  that  there  are  many  terrible 
displays  of  God's  Vindictive  justice  in  his  present  dealing  with 
sinners ;  as  it  is  siud.  The  Lord  is  knorwn  by  the  judgments 
which  he  executes^  as  well  as  by  those  he  designs  to  pour  forth 
on  his  enemies ;  the  wicked  are  now  snared  in  the  work  of  their 
own  handsy  but  in  the  end  they  shall  be  turned  into  heU^  and  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God^  Psal.  ix.  16,  17.  If  vindictive  jus- 
tice takes  occasion  to  inflict  many  temporal  and  spiritual  judg- 
ments upon  sinners  in  this  world,  then  the  glory  of  God's  holi- 
ness is  illustrated  at  the  same  time  that  his  patience  is  prolong- 
ed. This  may  be  observed  in  God's  dealing  with  his  murmur- 
ing and  rebellious  people  in  the  wilderness  which  gave  him  oc- 
casion to  take  notice  of  the  abuse  of  his  patience,  and  to  say. 
Numb.  xiv.  11, 18 — 21.  How  long  rvill  this  people  provoke  me? 
and  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  believe  me^  for  all  the  signs 
which  I  have  shewed  among  them  ?  Upon  this,  justice  is  ready 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow ;  /  will^  says  God,  smite  them  with  the 
pestilence^  and  disinherit  them ;  which  gives  Moses  occasion  to 
intercede  for  them,  and  plead  the  g^ory  of  God's  patience.  The 
Lord  is  long-sufferings  and  of  great  7nercy  ;  Pardon^  says  he,  / 
beseech  thee^  the  iniquity  of  this  people^  as  thou  hast  forgiven 
them  from  Egypt  ^  even  until  now;  by  which  he  means,  as  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  spare  thy  people,  as  thou  hast  often  done,  when, 
by  reason  of  their  provocations,  thou  mightest  justly  have  de- 
stroyed them ;  and  God  answers  him  in  the  follow  mg  words, 
f  have  pardoned^i  according  to  thy  word;  but  he  adds,  As  truly 
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oi  ISve^  aUthe  earth  4haU  bejilkd  with  the  fflory  of  the  Lord^ 
that  ia,  with  the  repo^  of  the  glory  of  his  vindictive  justice, 
which  should  be  spread  £ur  and  near ;  and  then  he  threatens 
them  that  they  should  not  see  the  land  of  Canaan,  viz*  those 
who  murmured  against  him ;  so  that  vindictive  justice  had  its 
dcmanda  fulfilled  in  one  respect,  while  patience  was  ^orified  in 
the  other;  on  which  occasion  the  Psalmist  savs,  PsaJ.  xcix.  8. 
Thou  atunvered$t  them^  O  Lord^  namely,  Moses's  prayer  for 
them,  but  now  mentioned.  Thou  toast  a  God  thatforgaoeat  themj 
though  thou  tookeet  vengeance  of  their  inventions. 

Socondhfj  Consider  the  vindictive  justice  of  God,  as  tending  to 
secure  hit  rights,  as  the  governor  of  the  world,  and  being  ready 
ta  take  vengeanee  for  sin,  which  attempts  to  controul  his  sove- 
reign authority,  and  disturb  the  order  of  his  government :  now 
the  stroke  of  justice  may  be  suspended  for  a  time,  that  it  may 
make  way  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  provided  there  be  no  just 
occasion  given  hereby  for  men  to  trample  on  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  despise  his  authority,  or  rebel  against  him,  without  fear : 
but  these  consequences  will  not  necessarily  result  from  his  ex- 
tending forbearance  to  sinners ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  de- 
hqring  to  inflict  punishment  among  men  is  any  prejudice  to  their 
government,  therefore  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  divine 

remment  should  suffer  any  injury  thereby  ;  when  a  prince, 
some  reasons  of  state,  puts  off  the  trial  of  a  malefactor  for 
a  time,  to  the  end  that  the  indictment  may  be  more  fully  pro- 
ved, and  the  equity  of  his  proceedings  more  evidently  appear, 
this  is  always  reckoned  a  greater  excellency  in  his  administra- 
tion, than  if  he  should  proceed  too  hastily  therein ;  and  we  ne- 
ver find  that  it  tends  to  embolden  the  criminal  to  that  degree 
as  impunity  would  do ;  for  he  is  punished,  in  part,  by  the  loss 
of  his  liberty,  and  if  he  be  convicted,  then  he  loses  the  privi- 
lege of  an  innocent  subject ;  his  life  is  forfeited,  and  he  is  in 
dailv  expectadon  of  having  it  taken  away.  If  such  a  method 
as  tnis  tends  to  secure  the  rights  of  a  government,  when  a  prince 
thinks  fit  to  allow  a  reprieve  to  some  for  a  time ;  may  not  God 
stop  the  immediate  proceedings  of  vindictive  justice  for  a  time, 
without  the  least  infringement  made,  either  on  his  holiness,  or 
his  rectoral  justice  ?  Which  leads  us  to  consider, 

(5.)  How  the  patience  of  €rod  is  to  be  imp^oved  by  us ;  and, 
1^/,  Since  it  is  a  divine  perfecti'3n,  and  there  is  a  revenue  of 
g^ory  due  to  God  for  the  display  thereof,  this  should  put  us 
upon  the  exercise  of  those  graces,  which  it  engages  us  to*  Some 
of  the  divine  attributes  tend  to  excite  our  fear,  but  this  should 
draw  forth  our  admiratioji  and  praise :  and  we  have  more  rea- 
son to  adore  and  admire  the  divine  forbearance,  when  we  con- 
sider,  . 

Firstj  How  jusdy  he  might  destroy  us.  The  best  man  on 
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earth  may  say,  with  tlie  Psalmist,  Ifthtm^  Lord^  shouldat  mark 
ini'/tiitteSy  0  Lord^  who  shall  stand  f  PsaL  cxxx.  3.  He  need 
not  watch  for  occasions,  or  diligently  search  out  some  of  the 
inadvertencies  of  life,  to  find  matter  for  our  conviction  and  con- 
demnation, since  the  multitude  and  heinous  aggravation  of  our 
eins,  proclaim  our  desert  of  punishment,  which  might  provoke, 
and  immediat jly  draw  down,  his  vengeance  upon  us ;  and  that 
which  farther  enhances  our  guilt  is,  that  we  provoke  him,  though 
laid  under  the  highest  obligations  to  the  contrary. 

Secondly^  How  easily  might  he  bring  ruin  and  destruction 
upon  us  f  He  does  not  forbear  to  punish  us  for  want  of  power, 
as  earthly  kings  often  do ;  or  because  the  exercise  of  justice 
may  be  apprehended,  as  a  means  to  weaken  their  government, 
Or  occasion  some  rebellions,  which  they  could  not  easily  put  a 
stop  to.  Thus  David  says  concerning  himself,  that  he  was 
xveak^  though  anointed  king y  and  that  the  sons  of  Zeridah  rvete 
too  hard  for  him^  on  the  occasion  of  Joab's  havmg  forfeited  his 
life,  when  the  necessity  of  affairs  required  the  suspending  his 
punishment,  2  Sam.  iii.  39.  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  God,  who 
IS  represented  as  sloxv  to  anger ^  and  great  in  power ^  Nah.  i.  3. 
that  is,  he  does  not  punish,  though  he  easily  could :  it  would  be 
no  difficulty  for  him  immediately  to  destroy  an  ungodly  world, 
any  more  than  it  is  for  us  to  crush  a  moth  or  a  worm,  or  break 
a  leaf:  finite  power  can  make  no  resistance  against  that  which  is 
infinite :  what  are  briars  and  thorns  before  the  consuming  fire  J 

2^/e/,  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  abuse  this  divine  per- 
fection ;  it  is  a  crime  to  abuse  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  small- 
est instances  thereof,  but  much  more  to  slight  and  contemn  the 
riches  of  his  forbearance,  or  mercy,  extended  to  so  great  a 
length,  as  it  has  been  to  most  of  us ;  and  this  is  done, 

- 1.  By  those  who  infer,  from  his  forbearing  to  pour  forth  his 
fury  on  sinners,  that  he  neglects  the  government  of  the  world ; 
or  take  occasion  from  thence  to  deny  a  providence,  and  because 
his  threatening  are  not  executed  at  present,  therefore  they  do, 
as  it  were,  dcly  him  to  do  his  worst  against  them ;  this  some 
arc  represented  as  doing,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  pre- 
sumption, and  (hat  with  a  scoff;  for  they  are  termed  scoffers^ 
-walking  after  their  oivn  lusts  ;  sayings  Where  is  the  promise  oj 
his  coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep^  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation^  2  Pet. 
iii.  3,4. 

2.  By  those  who  take  occasion  from  hence  to  sin  presump 
tuously ;  and  because  he  not  only  delays  to  punish,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  expresses  his  willingness  to  receive  returning  sin- 
ners, at  what  time  soever  they  truly  repent,  take  occasion  to 
ersist  in  their  rebellion,  concluding  that  it  is  time  enough  to 
it  to  him ;  which  is  not  only  to  abuse,  but,  as  it  were,  to 


persisf 
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wear  out  his  patience,  and  provoke  his  indignation,  like  them, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that  because  sentence  against  an, evil  work 
ii  not  executed  speedily^  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
vJuUy  set  in  them  to  do  evii^  EccL  viii.  11.  But  vou  will  say, 
these  arc  uncommon  degrees  of  wickedness,  which  only  the  vi- 
kst  part  of  mankind  are  chargeable  with ;  therefore  let  us  add, 

3.  That  a  bare  neglect  to  improve  our  present  season,  and 
day  of  grace,  or  to  embrace  the  great  salvation  offered  in  the 
gospd,  IS  an  abuse  of  God's  patience ;  and  this  will  certainly 
a&ct  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  are  favoured  with  the 
gospel  dispensation ;  and,  indeed,  who  are  there  that  improve 
it  as  th^y  ought  ?  and  therefore  all  are  said  more  or  less,  to 
abuse  the  patience  of  God,  which  affords  matter  of  great  hu^ 
miliation  in  his  sight. 

Now  that  we  may  be  duly  sensible  of  this  sin,  together  with 
the  consequences  thereof,  let  us  consider ;  that  this  argues  the 
highest  ingratitude,  and  that  more  especially,  in  a  professing^ 
people ;  therefore  the  apostle,  reproving  the  Jews  for  this  sin, 
puts  a  vtry  great  emphasis  on  eveiy  word,  when  he  says.  Or 
desfisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness^  and  forbearance^  and 
^g'^ff'^^S  ^  Rom.  ii.  4.  Let  us  also  consider,  that  the  con- 
sequence thereof  is  verv*^  destructive,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  on- 
Iv  opportunity  that  will  be  afforded  to  seek  after  those  things 
that  relate  to  our  eternal  welfare.  What  stress  docs  the  apostle, 
hy  on  the  word  now^  which  is  twice  repeated,  as  well  as  the 
word  behold^  which  is  a  note  of  attention,  implying,  that  he  had 
something  remarkable  to  communicate,  when  he  says,  Beholdy 
nnu  is  the  accepted  time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation^ 
2  Cor.  vi.  2.  And  to  this  wc  may  add,  which  is  a  very  awaken- 
ing consideration,  that  the  abuse  of  God's  patience  will  expose 
finally  impenitent  sinners  to  a  greater  degree  of  his  vengeance. 
Thus  when  the  forbearance  of  God  had  been  extended  to  Is- 
rael for  many  years,  from  his  bringing  them  up  out  of  the  laiid 
of  Egypt ;  and  this  had  been  attended  all  that  time  with  the 
means  of  grace,  and  many  warnings  of  approaching  judgpnents, 
he  tells  them ;  Tou  only  have  J  known^  ^f  Q^^  the  families  rf  the 
earthy  therefore  will  I  punish  yoiiy  that  is,  my  wrath  shall  fall 
more  heavily  upon  you,  for  all  your  iniquities ^  Amos  iii.  2. 
and  when  God  is  represented,  as  coming  to  reckon  with  Baby- 
lon, the  cup  of  his  wrath  must  be  filled  double ;  how  much  she 
hath  glorified  herself  saith  God,  and  lived  dcliciouslyy  so  much 
sorrorw  and  torment  give  her  ;  for  she  saith  in  her  hearty  I  sit 
as  a  queen^  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  sec  no  sorrow^  Rev. 
xviii.  6,  7. 

3<//t/,  Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  improve  God's  patience,  by 
duly  considering  the  great  end  and  design  thereof,  ^d  what 
encouragement  it  affords  to  universal  holiness :  it  is  a  great  re- 

Vol.  L  a  a 
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lief  to  thpse  who  arc  at  the  very  brink  of  despair;  for  if  ttiejr 
cannot  say  that  it  has  hitherto  led  them  to  repentance,  as  ap-» 
prcheuding  themselves  to  be  yet  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy^  let 
us  consider,  that,  notwithstanding  this,  a  door  of  hope  is  sdIL 
opened,  the  golden  sceptre  held  forth,  and  the  invitation  given 
to  come  to  Christ ;  therefore  let  this  excite  us  to  a  diligent  at' 
tendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  for  though  forbearance  is  not 
to  be  mistaken,  as  it  is  by  many,  for  forgiveness,  yet  we  are  en* 
couraged  to  wait  and  hope  for  it,  in  all  God's  holy  institutioni, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel. 

And  they  who  are  not  only  spared,  but  pardoned,  to  whom 
grace  has  not  only  been  offered,  but  savingly  applied,  may  be 
encouraged  to  hope  for  farther  displays  thereof^  as  well  at  to 
improve  what  they  have  received,  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and  thankfulness. 

Afthlyj  Lc*t  us  consider  the  gi*eat  obligation  we  are  laid  un- 
der, by  the  patience  of  God,  to  a  constant  exercise  of  the  grace 
of  pattieuce,  in  our  behaviour  towards  God  and  man. 

1.  In  our  behaviour  towards  God ;  we  are  hereby  laid  under 
the  highest  engagements  to  submit  to  his  disposing  will^  and,  ii» 

.  whatever  state  we  are,  therewith  to  be  content,  without  mur- 
muring, or  repining,  when  under  afflictive  providences,  Shall  wc 
receive  good  at  his  hand^  and  shall  we  not  receive  evitf  Job  ii« 
10.  Has  he  exercised  so  long  forbearance  towards  us,  not  only 
before  we  were  convened,  when  our  life  was  a  constant  course 
of  rebellion,  against  him ;  but  he  has  since,  not  only  passed  by, 
but  forgiven  innumerable  ofFunces  ?  And  shall  we  think  it  strange 
when  he  testifies  his  displeasure  against  us  in  any  instances) 
Shall  we  be  froward  and  uneasy,  because  he  does  not  inune- 
diately  give  us  what  wc  desire,  or  deliver  us  from  those  evib 
we  groan  under  ? 

2.  Let  us  exercise  patienc;.',  in  our  behaviour  towards  mem 
Shall  we  give  way  to,  or  express,  unbecoming  resentment 
against  those  whom  wc  converse  with,  for  injuries  done  US| 
which  are  often  rather  imaginary  than  real  ?  Or  if  they  are  veiy 
great,  as  well  as  undeserved,  let  not  our  passions  exceed  their 
due  bounds ;  especially  let  us  not  meditate  revenge,  but  consi- 
der how  many  injuries  the  great  God  has  passed  over  in  uSf 
and  how  long  his  patieirce  has  been  extended  towards  us. 

XV.  C«od  is  abundant  in  truth.  I'hat  we  may  understand 
what  is  meant  by  this  perfection,  we  may  obseiTe  the  difference 
between  his  being  called  a  true  God,  and  a  God  of  truth ;" 
though  they  seem  to  import  the  same  thing,  and  ai'e  net  always 
distinguished  in  scripture :  thus  he  that  rcceiAeth  Christ^s  te*-' 
timony,  is  said  to  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  tri/e^  th.it  is,  in  aC" 
com|d[ishing  what  he  has  promised,  respecting  the  salvation  of 
his  people,  or  that  he  is  a  God  of  truth  f  and  clscwheve  it  is 
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ni^  Let  God  be  true^  but  evrrtj  man  a  liar^  that  is,  a  God  of 
truth :  yet  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished ;  so  that 
when  he  is  called  the  true  God,  or  the  only  true  God,  it  doe4' 
not  denote  one  distinct  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  but  the 
Godhead,  in  which  respect  it  includes  all  his  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  is  opposed  to  all  others,  who  are  called  gods,  but  are 
not  so  by  nature  :  but  this  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
in  the  next  answer. 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  him,  as  the  God  of 
truth,  we  intend  hereby  that  he  is  true  to  his  word,  or  a  God 
that  cannot  lie,  whose  faithfulness  is  unblemished,  because  he 
is  a  God  of  infinite  holiness  ;  and  therefore  whatever  he  has 
spoken,  he  will  certsunly  bring  it  to  pass.  This  respects  eitlier 
his  threatening  or  his  promises :  as,  to  the  former  of  these,  it 
is  said,  that  the  judgments  of  God^  that  is,  the  sentence  he  has 
passed  against  sinners,  is  according  to  truths  Rom.  ii.  2.  and  the 
di^Iay  of  his  vindictive  justice  is  called,  his  aa^mpHshing  hlf 
fury^  £zek.  vi.  12.  This  renders  him  the  object  of  fear,  and 
it  is,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  his  law,  to  secure 
die  g^or}''  thereof  from  the  insults  of  his  enemies. 

There  is  also  his  faithfulness  to  his  promises,  in  which  re- 
spect he  is  said  to  be  tim  faithful  God^  who  keepeth  covenant  and 
Mercy  tvith  them  that  love  him^  and  keep  hift  commandments^  untQ 
a  thauaand  generations^  Deut.  vii.  9.  This  is  that  which  en- 
courages his  people  to  hope  and  trust  in  him,  and  to  expect 
dixt  blessedness,  which  none  of  his  perfections  would  give  them 
a  sufficient  ground  to  lay  claim  to,  were  it  not  promised,  and 
this  promise  secured  by  his  infinite  faithfulness.  Almighty 
power  is  able  to  make  us,  happy,  and  mercy  and  goodness  can 
communicate  every  thing  that  may  contribute  the*-eunto ;  but  it 
does  not  from  hence  follow  that  they  will,  since  God  is  under 
no  natural  obligation  to  glorify  these  perfections :  but  when  h^ 
is  pleased  to  give  forth  a  promise  relating  hereunto,  and  the 
accomplishment  thereof  ascertained  to  us  by  his  infinite  faith- 
fulness ;  this  renders  these  blessings  not  only  possible,  but  cer- 
tain, and  so  affords,  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  strong  consola- 
tion. It  is  this  that  renders  things  future  as  certain  as  though 
they  were  present,  and  so  lays  a  foundation  for  our  rejoicing  in 
hope  of  eternal  life,  whatever  difficulties  may  seem  to  lie  in  the 
way  of  it. 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to  consider  the  blessings  which 
are  secured  by  the  faithfulness  of  God,  of  which  some  respect 
mankind  in  general,  and  the  blessings  qf  common  providence, 
vizm  that  the  world  should  be  preserved,  and  all  fiesh  not  perish 
out  of  it^  fTX>m  the  deluge  to  Christ's  second  coming;  and  that, 
fluring  tliis  time,  the  regular  course  of  nature  should  not  be  al- 
tered, but  that  seed-time  and  harvest^  eold  and  heat ^  summer  and 
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whiter y  day  and  nighty  should  not  ceascj  Gen.  ix«  11.  compared 
with  chap.  viii.  22. 

There  are  also  promises  made  to  the  church  in  general,  that 
it  should  have  a  being  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the 
shocks  of  persecution,  which  it  is  exposed  to  ;  and,  together 
with  these,  God  has  given  the  greatest  security,  that  the  ordi- 
nances of  divine  worship  should  be  continued,  and  that,,  in  ali 
places  where  he  records  his  name^  he  will  come  to  his  people  and 
bless  them^  £xod«  xx«  24.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he 
has  promised  to  increase  and  build  up  his  church ;  and  that  to 
Shiloh,  the  great  Redeemer,  should  the  gathering  of  the  people 
hey  and  that  he  would  multiply  thetn^  that  thev  shoulanot  befew^ 
and  adsoj  glorify  themj  that  they  should  not  be  smally  Gen*  xlix. 
10.  compared  with  Jer.  xxx.  19.  and  that  the  glory  should  be  of 
an  increasing  nature,  especially  that  which  it  slK>uld  arrive  to 
in  the  latter  ages  of  time,  immediately  before  its  exchanpng 
this  militant  for  a  triumphant  state  in  heaven. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  great  and  precious  promises  made 
to  particular  believers,  wliich  every  one  of  them  have  a  right 
to  lay  claim  to,  and  are  oftentimes  enabled  so  to  do,  by  faith, 
which  depends  entirely  on  this  perfection :  and  these  promises 
are  such  as  respect  the  increase  of  grace ;  that  they  Asilgofrom 
strength  to  strength^  or  that  they  who  wait  on  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength^  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  7*  and  Isa.  xl«  31.  and  that 
they  shall  be  recovered,  after  great  backslidings,  PsaL  xxxvii. 
14.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  30, — 33.  and  be  enabled  to  persevere  in  that 
grace,  which  is  begun  in  them,  till  it  is  cro^vned  with  compleat 
victory,  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  Kom.  xvi.  20.  Job  xvii.  9.  1  Cor.  xv.  ST* 
and  also  that  they  shidl  be  made  partakers  of  that  inward  peace 
and  joy,  which  accompanies  or  flows  from  the  truth  of  grace, 
Isa.  xi.  1.  chap.  Ivii.  19.  chap,  xxxii.  17.  and  that  all  this  shall 
be  attended  with  perfect  blessedness  in  heaven  at  last,  PsaL 
Ixxiii.  24.  2  Tim.  iv.  &  The  scripture  abounds  with  promises 
of  the  like  nature,  which  are  suited  to  every  condition,  and  af- 
ford reli<:f  to  God's  people,  under  all  the  difficulties  they  meet 
with  in  the  worL! ;  the  accomplishment  whereof  is  made  sure 
to  them  by  diis  divine  perfection. 

Object*  1.  It  is  objected  against  this  divine  attribute ;  that 
God  has  not,  in  some  instances,  fulfilled  his  threatenings,  which 
has  tended  to  embolden  some  in  a  course  of  obstinacy  and  re- 
bellion against  him  ;  particularly  that  the  first  threatening  was 
not  executed  as  soon  as  man  fell ;  for  though  God  told  our  first 
parents,  that  in  the  very  day  they  should  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruity  they  should  surely  die:  yet  Adam  lived  after  this,  nine 
hundred  and  thirt}'  years.  Gen.  ii.  17.  compared  with  chap.  Vm  5. 

It  is  also  objected,  thftt  God  threatened  to  destroy  Nineveh, 
within  forty  days  after  Jonah  was  sent  to  puUiah  this  messag!^ 
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to  them,  Jonah  iii.  4.  nevertheless  they  continued  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  many  years  after. 

Anarwm  1.  As  to  what  respects  the  first  threatening,  that  death 
should  immediately  ensue  upon  sin*s  being  committed,  we  shall 
liave  occasion  to  speak  to  this  in  its  proper  place,*  and  there- 
fore all  that  need  be  replied  to  it  at  present  is,  that  the  threat- 
ening was  in  some  respect,  executed  the  day,  yea,  the  moment 
in  which  our  first  parents  sinned :  If  we  take  it  in  a  legal  sense, 
they  were  immediately  brought  into  a  state  of  condemnation, 
which,  in  a  forensic  sense,  is  often  called  death ;  they  were  im- 
mediately separated  from  God,  the  fount£un  of  blessedness,  and 
plunged  into  all  those  depths  of  misery,  which  were  the  conse- 
quence of  their  fall ;  or  if  we  take  death,  the  punishment  threat- 
cfted,  for  that  which  is,  indeed,  one  ingredient  in  it,  to  wit,  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body ;  or  for  the  greatest  degree  of  pun- 
iflhment,  consisting  in  everlasting  destruction,  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power  ;  then  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  man's  being  liable  hereunto  was  the  principal  thing  in- 
tended in  the  threatening.  Ceitainly  God  did  not  hereby  design 
to  tie  up  his  own  hands,  so  ^.s  to  render  it  imposbible  for  him 
to  remit  the  offence,  or  to  recover  the  fallen  creature  out  of  this 
ffeplorable  state ;  and  therefore  ii  you  takexleath  lor  tliat  which 
is  natural,  which  was  not  inflicted  till  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
vears  after,  then  we  may  say,  that  his  being  exposed  to,  or 
brought  under  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  dying  the  very  day 
that  he  sinned,  might  be  called  his  dying  from  diat  time  ;  and 
the  scripture  will  warrant  our  using  the  word  in  that  sense, 
since  the  apostle,  speaking  to  those  who  wt-re,  by  sin,  liable  to 
death,  says,  The  body  iadead^  because  ofstriy  Uom.  viii.  10.  that 
is,  it  is  exposed  to  death,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  though  it 
was  not  actually  dead  ;  and  if  we  take  death  for  a  liability  to 
eternal  death,  then  the  threatening  must  be  supposed  to  contain 
a  tacit  condition,  which  implies,  that  man  was  to  expect  nothing 
but  eternal  death,  unless  some  expedient  were  found  out,  which 
the  miserable  creature  then  knew  n3thing  of,  to  recover  him  out 
of  that  state  into  which  he  was  fallen. 

2.  As  to  what  concerns  the  sparing  of  Nineveh ;  we  have 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  condition  annex- 
ed to  this  threatening,  and  so  the  meaning  is  ;  that  they  should 
be  destroyed  in  forty  days,  if  they  did  not  repent :  this  condi- 
tion was  designed  to  be  made  known  to  them,  otherwise  Jo- 
nah^a  preaching  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  and  the  warn- 
ing g^ven  would  have  answered  no  valuable  end ;  and  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Ninevites  understood  it  in  this  sense,  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  room  for  repentance ;  so  that  God  connect- 
ed the  condition  with  the  threatening :  and  as,  on  the  one  htUid, 

•  fiee  Qrtett.  rr. 
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(2.)  Let  us  compare  the  providenceft  of  God  wttfa  his  woitl^ 
and  see  how  every  thing  tends  to  set  forth  his  faithfuhiess.  We 
are  very  stupid,  if  we  take  notice  of  the  great  things  that  are 
doing  in  the  world ;  and  we  behold  them  to  little  purpose,  if 
we  do  not  oHscn-e  how  this  divine  perfection  is  glorifiea  there- 
in. The  world  continues  to  this  dav«  because  God  has  several 
things  yet  to  do  in  it,  in  pursuance  of  his  promises ;  the  whole 
number  of  the  elect  are  to  be  gathered,  and  brought  in  to 
Christ ;  their  graces  must  be  tried,  and  their  Csuth  built  up  in 
the  same  way,  as  it  has  been  in  former  ages ;  therefore  the 
church  is  preserved,  and  the  ffotes  of  hell  haoe  not  prevmkd  a^ 
gainst  ity  according  to  his  word,  Matth.  xvi*  18.  and  as  it  was 
of  old,  so  we  now  observe  that  the  various  chanj;cs  which  are 
made  in  civil  affairs,  are  all  rendered  subservient  to  its  welfienre  ; 
the  earth  helps  the  woman ^  Rev.  xiu  16.  not  so  much  from  its 
its  own  design,  as  by  the  appointment  of  providence ;  and  why 
does  God  onier  it  so,  but  diat  his  promises  might  be  fulfilled  ? 
And  that  the  same  ordinances  should  be  contmued,  and  that 
believers  should  have  the  same  experience  of  the  efficacy  and 
success  thereof^  as  the  consequence  of  his  presence  with  diem^ 
which  he  has  j^ven  them  ground  to  expect  unto  the  end  of  the 
rvorldy  Matth.  xxviii.  20.  are  blessings  in  which  his  faithful- 
ness is  eminently  glorified. 

(2.)  This  divine  perfection  is  a  sure  foundation  for  our  faith. 
As  his  truth,  with  respect  to  what  he  has  revealed,  is  an  infal- 
lible ground  for  our  faith  of  assent,  so  his  faithfulness,  in  fulfil- 
ling his  promises,  affords  the  highest  encouragement  for  our 
trust  and  dependence  on  him  :  thus  we  are  said  to  commit  the 
keeping  of  our  souls  to  him  in  xvelMoing^  as  unto  a  faithful  Cre- 
atory  1  Pet.  iv.  19.  and,  when  we  lay  the  whole  stress  of  our 
salvation  upon  him,  we  have  no  reason  to  entertain  any  doubt 
about  the  issue  thereof.  Moreover,  are  we  exposed  to  evils  in 
this  world  ?  we  may  conclude,  that  as  he  has  delivered^  and  does 
deliver y  so  we  have  reason  to  trust  in  him^  that  he  ivill  deliver 
usy  2  Cor.  i.  10.  and  is  there  much  to  be  done  for  us,  to  make 
us  meet  for  heaven  ?  \ve  may  be  confident  of  this  very  things 
that  he  that  has  bej^un  a  good  work  in  usj  will  perform  it  until 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christy  Phil.  i.  6. 

(4.)  The  faithfulness  of  God  should  be  improved  by  us,  as  a 
remedy  against  that  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  mind,  which  we 
often  have  about  the  event  of  things,  especially  when  they  seem 
to  run  counter  to  our  expectation.  Thu*i  %vhen  there  is  but  a 
very  melancholy  prospect  iTcfore  us,  as  to  what  concerns  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  flourishing  strite  of  his 
church  in  it,  upon  which  we  are  ready  to  sav-  with  Joshua, 
JLordy  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great  name  ?  Josh.  vxi.  9.  or 
when  we  have  many  sad  thoughts  of  heart  about  the  rising 
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generation,  and  are  in  doubt  whether  they  will  adhere  to,  or  a- 
baiidon,  the  intereat  of  Christ ;  when  we  are  ready  to  fear  whe* 
ther  there  will  be  a  reserve  of  faithful  men,  who  will  stand  up 
for  hh  gospel,  and  fill  the  places  of  those  who  are  called  off  the 
stage,  alter  liaving  served  their  generation  by  the  will  of  Gpd| 
or  when  we  are  too  much  oppressed  with  carking  cares  about 
our  outward  condition  in  the  world,  when,  like  Christ's  discir 
pl^s,  we  are  immoderately  thoughtful  what  we  shall  eatj  what 
zoeshaUdrinAj  or  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed,  Matth.  vi.  31. 
or  how  we  shall  be  able  to  conflict  with  the  difficulties  that  lie 
before  ua :  our  great  relief  against  all  this  solicitude  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  uuthfulness  of  God  ;  for  since  godliness  has  the 
promise  annexed  to  it,  of  the  life  that  now  t^,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  U  to  come^  1  Tim.  iv.  18.  this  promise  shall  have  its  ac* 
complishment,  s6  far  as  shall  most  redound  to  God*s  glory,  and 
our  real  advantage. 

(5.)  The  consideration  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  should  be 
improved,  to  humble,  and  fill  us  with  shame  and  confusion  of 
face,  when  we  consider  how  treacherously  we  have  dealt  with 
him,  how  unsteadfast  we  have  been  in  his  covenant,  bow  often 
we  have  broke  our  own  promises  and  resolutions  that  we  would 
walk  more  closely  with  him,  how  frequendy  we  have  backslidf 
den  from  him,  contrary  to  dl  the  engagements  which  we  have 
been  laid  under.  Have  we  found  any  unfaithfulness  in  ^im  ? 
Has  he,  in  the  leaat  instance,  been  worse  than  his  word  ?  as  God 
says,  when  he  reproves  his  people,  What  iniquity  have  your  far 
thers  found  in  me^  that  they  are  gone  far  from  me^  and  have 
waited  after  vanity^  and  are  become  vain  ?  Jcr.  ii.  5. 


Quest.  VIII.  Are  there  more  Gods  than  one  ? 

Aksw.  There  is  but  one  only,  the  living  and  tnie  God* 

I.  TN  tliis  aniiwer,  God  is  described  as  the  living  and  true 
JL  God.  As  life  is  the  greatest  excellency  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  any  finite  being,  upon  which  account  some  have  con» 
eluded  that  the  lowest  degree  thereof  renders  a  creature  more 
excellent  in  itself,  than  the  most  glorious  creatures  that  are 
without  it ;  and  inasmuch  as  intelligent  creatures  have  a  supe» 
nor  excellency  to  all  others,  because  that  which  gives  life  to 
them,  or  the  principle  by  which  they  act  as  such,  is  most  ex- 
cellent ;  so  the  life  of  God  is  diat  whereby  he  infinitely  excels 
all  finite  beings ;  therefore,  when  he  is  called  the  livipg  God, 
this  is  not  one  single  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  but  it  is 
expressive  of  all  his  divine  perfections.  Thus  when  God  repre- 
sents himself,  in  scripture,  as  giving  his  people  the  highest  as- 
surance of  any  thing  which  he  designs  to  do,  he  useth  the  forni 
Vol.  I.  B  B 
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6f  an  oath,  and  sweareth  by  his  life,  As  Hive;  or,  as  truly  as  I 
iivcj  Isa.  xlix.  18.  and  Numb.  xiv.  21.  which  imports  the  same 
thing,  as  when  he  says,  I  have  sworn  by  myself^  Gen.  xxii.  16« 
so  that  when  he  is  called  the  living  God,  ms  glory  is  set  forth, 
ts  a  God  of  infinite  perfection  :  but  this  has  been  considered 
under  the  last  answer* 

Therefore  we  may  farther  observe,  that  when  God  is  styled 
the  living  God,  it  connotes  the  display  of  all  his  perfections,  as 
life  is  a  principle  of  action ;  and  hereby  he  is  distingiiished  from 
lifeless  idob,  who  were  reputed  gods  by  their  stupid  and  pro- 
fiuie  worshippers*  Thus  die  apostle  lays  down  both  the  terms 
of  opposidon,  when  he  speaks  to  some,  as  having  turnedfrom 
idols  J  or  fake  gods,  to  serve  the  tiving  and  true  Gody  1  liiess. 
i.  9*  Here  we  might  consider  the  origin  and  progress  of  idcda- 
try,  as  men  were  inclined  to  worship  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator^  Rom.  i.  25.  or  to  do  service  to  the?n^  who^  by  nature^ 
are  no  godsj  Gal.  iv«  8.  and  shew  how  some  seemed  to  have 
been  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  they  were  of  true  religion, 
when  they  not  only  worshipped  God  by  idols,  of  their  own  maJi-* 
ing,  but  prayed  to  them,  and  said.  Deliver  us^  for  ye  are  our 
gods  ;  this  the  prophet  takes  notice  of,  Isa*  xliv.  17*  and  expo- 
ses their  unaccountable  stupidity,  by  observing  to  them  that 
these  gods  were  first  growing  among  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
then  cut  down  with  their  own  hands,  and  fashioned  into  their 
designed  form,  and  part  thereof  cast  into  the  fire,  as  destined 
for  common  uses*  These  were  lifeless  gods,  without  a  meta- 
phor, and  their  senseless  worshippers  but  one  remove  from 
them,  as  the  Psalmist  says.  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto 
themy  and  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them^  Psal.  cxv*  8. 
But  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  on  in  a  following  part 
of  this  work  *,  and  therefore  shall  pass  it  over  at  present,  and 
consider, 

II.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Scripture  is  very  express  in 
asserting  this  :  thus  it  is  said.  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord^ 
Deut.  VI.  4.  and,  /,  even  I^  am  he  ;  and  there  is  no  God  nnth 
me^  chap,  xxxii.  39.  and.  The  Lord  he  is  God;  there  is  none  else 
besides  him^  chap.  iv.  35.  and  elsewhere.  Thou  art  God  alone^ 
Psal.  Ixxxvi.  10.  And  this  is  a  truth,  not  barely  founded  on  a 
few  places  of  scripture  that  expressly  assert  it,  but  it  may  be 
deduced  from  every  part  thereof;  yea,  it  is  instamped  on  the 
very  nature  of  man,  and  may  be  as  plainly  proved,  from  the  lig^t 
of  nature,  as  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  every  one  of  the  divine 
perfections,  which  were  pardcularly  considered  mider  the  last 
answer,  will  supply  us  with  arguments  to  confirm  our  fdth 
therein :  but  that  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered, 

*  Sm  ^m.  CT. 
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than  one,  all  of  them  must  be  said  to  be  able  to  do  aH  dnngk, 
and  then  the  same  individual  power,  that  is  exerted  by  oar, 
i^hust  be  exerted  by  another,  than  which  nothing  is  more  absurd* 
And  it  will  also  follow,  that  he,  who  cannot  do  tt)iat  which  is 
said  to  be  done  by  another,^  is  not  almighty^  or  able  to  do  all 
things,  and  consequently  that  he  is  not  God. 

5.  There  is  but  one  being,  who  has  an  absolute  sovereign 
will,  who,  though  he  can  controul  all  others,  is  himself  subject 
to  no  controul ;  who  has  a  natural  right  to  give  laws  to  all  who 
are  his  subjects,  but  is  subject  to  none  himself ;  for  absolute  do^ 
minion  and  subjection  are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness. 
Two  persons  may  as  well  be  said  to  give  being  to  each  other, 
as  to  have  a  right  to  give  laws  to  each  others  Moreover,  if  there 
were  more  Gods  than  one,  then  there  would  be  a  confusion  bi 
the  government  of  the  world ;  for  whatever  one  decrees,  another 
may  reverse ;  or  whatever  is  done  by  one,  the  contrary  might 
be  done  by  the  other,  for  that  is  the  consequence  iGrom  a  sove- 
reignty of  will.  And  as  there  might  be  opposite  thingjs  com« 
manded,  or  forbidden,  pursuant  to  the  different  wills  of  a  plun* 
Vity  of  gods,  so  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
linder  an  obligation  to  yield  obedience,  would  be  both  a  sin  aad 
a  duty,  and  the  same  persons  would  be  both  condenmed  and 
justified  for  tile  same  action. 

.  6«  There  is  but  one  being,  who  is,  as  God  is  often  said  to 
be,  the  best  and  the  greatest ;  therefore,  if  there  were  more 
Gods  than  one,  either  one  must  be  supposed  to  be  more  excel- 
lent than  another,  or  both  equally  excellent.  If  we  suppose  the 
former  of  these,  then  he,  who  is  not  the  most  excellent,  b  not 
God ;  and  if  the  latter,  that  their  excellencies  are  equal^  then  in^ 
finite  perfection  would  be  divided,  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea 
thereof,  as  Vas  before  hinted  ;  as  well  as  to  what  is  expressly 
said  by  God,  To  whom  tcnll  ye  liken  me^  or  shall  I  be  e^pial'f 
saith  the  Hohj  One^  Isa.  xl.  25.  Fi^m  these,  and  several  other 
arguments  to  the  same  purpose,  which  might  have  been  taken 
from  every  one  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  from  all  essential 
and  relative  glory  which  belongs  to  him,  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence  appears^  even  to  a  demonstration.  And  indeed  to  as-i 
text,  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that 
liiere  is  no  God ;  so  the  apostle  deems  it,  when  he  tells  the  churdi 
at  Ephesus,  that,  before  their  conversion,  when  they  worship* 
ped  other  gods,  they  were  xoithout  God  in  the  worlds  which  im» 
plies  as  much  as  that  they  were  atheists  therein,  as  the  words 
^loi  h  rm  MtrfAnt  mvcy^  with  equal  propriety,  be  rendered*  {a) 

>•«  '  ""  ■     ,  ■  ■    r.Jl     h  SC5S 

a  **  As  gravity  Is  Uic  common  (jiutllty  of  all  IxkUcs,  arisinfi^  not  frooi  the  nature 
mod  properties  of  matter,  nor  to  be  exphtined  wiUiont  tJic  agency  of  a  foreign  caiite»- 
>%t  pruducingiiumberlefs  uuiform  effects  mihc  coi-poreai  syst^n,  Hia  in  aUrea 
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Haviog  considered  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  not  only  as-  e* 
vinced  from  scripture,  but  as  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 

fiOD  to  be  attriimted  to  one  contrhraiicey  ntbcr  thun  the  different  designii  of  two 
or  more  partial  independent  caiuea.  What  a  vast  variety  oiappearancen  in  nature 
di^pend  on  thb  one  ?  The  self-balanced  earth  hangs  upon  its  centre  i  the  moun- 
tains  are  set  fast ;  there  is  a  perpetual  flux  and  renuz  of  the  itea ;  vapours  continu- 
•JXtf  arise ;  the  clouds  are  balanced  till  by  their  own  weight  the^  descend  in  rain ; 
animals  breathe  snd  ax>ve ;  the  heavenly  bodies  hold  their  stations,  and  go  on  in 
their  coutaBt  oonrsey  bv  tlie  force  of  gravity,  after  the  ordmtmce  of  that  wikluni 
iriiich  appointed  them  this  law.  Now  when  wc  see  a  multitude  of  efiects  proceed- 
ing fiom  one  Cause*  effects  so  vaiious  in  their  kind  and  so  important,  a  Cause  sim- 
ple and  anvaried  in  all  the  diversity  produced  by  it,  can  we  avoid  ascribing  thia 
to  an  unity  of  intelligence;  if  there  be  intelligence  in  it  all  P  For  could  we  suppose 
dificrcst  ffldependent  beings,  actu^  with  ddierent  designs,  and  by  distinct  ope« 
ratJoDs  to  have  fionned  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  uid  the  several  species  of 
cnatuits  which  are  in  it,  what  reason  can  be  imagined  why  they  should  all  be 
governed  by,  and  all  necessarily  depend  upon,  one  law  f  The  Maker  of  the  sun,  or, 
if  a  partisl  cause  of  nature  could  be  supposed  to  have  an  undcrbtanding  large  e- 
nongh  Sar  it,  the  Contriver  ot*  the  whole  visible  heavens,  must,  one  would  think, 
hate  finished  his  scheme  independently  on  any  other^  witliout  borrowing  aid  from 
the  wofk  of  another  God.  In  like  manner  the  Gods  of  the  seas  and  of  the  dry  land, 
and  the  Cicator  of  animals^  would  have  completed  tlieir  several  systems,  each  by 
ilatl(  not  depending  on  any  othn  for  its  order  and  preservation.  Whereas,  un  the 
Gontnyy,  we  see  in  fact  th^  are  none  of  them  independent,  but  all  licld  to|^)rr 
by  the  common  bond  of  g^vity.  The  heavens  and  tlie  earth  continue  in  their  situ- 
ntioiis  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other  b}' the  force  of  this  law;  thcsea  keeps 
within  its  chwnnels{  and  animals  live  and  move  by  it.  All  which  lead  us  to  ac- 
knowledge ope  directing  Counsel  in  the  wliole  frame.  For  what  but  an  under-  ^ 
standing  which  compruiends  the  whole  extent  of  nature,  reaching  from  the  ut-  ^ 
most  circuit  of  heaven  to  the  centre  of  llie  eurtli,  could  have  fixed  buch  a  common 
law,  so  necessary  tp  all  its  parts,  that  without  ix  not  one  of  them  could  subsist, 
nor  the  harmony  of  the  whole  be  preserve  ?  The  strict  cohesion  of  the  parts 
which  qjustitute  particular  bodies  requires  a  peculiar  cement,  different  from  that 
of  the  gravitating  force ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  explained  b}^*  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  matter  itself,  and  is  absolutely  ntxessiiiy  to  the  Vumis  and  the  uses  of 
bodies  in  the  several  far  distant  regi<ms  of  the  wurld,  it  must  in  like  manner  be 
attrtbuted  to  the  contrivance  of  an  underatunding,  and  the  agency  of  a  power, 
which  takes  in  the  whole  corporeal  system,  not  to  a  partial  caiue,  limited  in  its 
intelligence  and  (^Kration. 

2d^,  The  beautifid  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  since  it  must  be  acknow. 
iedged  to  be  the  work  of  understandings  bus  all  the  appearance  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  satisfy  any  fair  inquirer,  of  its  being  formed  under  tlic  (}^ction  of  oni^  go- 
vetniiY  wisdom.  Disconcei'ted  counsels  can  never  produce  harmony.  If  a  plura- 
lity of  intelligent  causes  pursue  each  ki.s  separate  (leKi{jpi,  disimion  wtU  continual- 
ly cksve  to  Uieir  works ;  but  when  we  sec  un  Intire  piece  in:ale  up ot  nuiiy  parts, 
all  carresponding  to  each  other,  and  conspiring  together  so  as  to  ansv/er  one  com- 
mon end,  wc  naturally  conclude  unity  of  design.  As  a  utirk  of  art  is  fonned  ar^ 
cocding  to  the  preconceived  ideaof  a'dcsigning  uitUiccT,  without  which  it  has  not 
its  necessary  intirene-ss  and  miiformity,  the  same  may  be  obsen'cd  in  the  works  of 
nature.  A  tree  is  as  miu;h  one  us  a  house ;  an  animal  as  complete  a  system  in  it 
Hclf,  (only  mudi  more  curiously  framed,)  as  a  clock.  It"  we  curiy  our  views  larthcr 
into  nature,  and  take  in  whole  regions  of  tlic  universe,  with  all  their  contents, 
the  same  characters  of  unity  are  still  v'mihle.  The  earili  itself  is  not  a  confused 
mass,  or  a  medley  of  incoherent  and  umvlated  parts,  but  a  well  contrived  fabric« 
fitted  and  plainly  designed  for  use.  If  we  eoiislder  what  amidtitiidcof  livlngcrea- 
Ikures  are  in  it,  of  different  kiiid^  and  dcgrt^'s  of  perfection,  each  bort  having  pro- 
per apartments  assigned  them,  where  they  dwell  conveniently  together,  with  suit- 
ahk  pi-ovi^iou  nude  for  ihem,  aad  inaliiicls  directing  them  to  iK-  u«-  of  it :  if  ur 
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light  of  nature^  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  obviate  an  objection 
that  may  be  brought  against  this  latter  method  of  proving  it,  viz* 


consider  tJie  interests  of  the  sevenii  kinds,  not  Interfering  in  the  nnin,  but  nfther 
serviceable  to  each  otlier,  furnished  with  necessuy  defences  against  the  inconve- 
niences to  y/Yiich  they  are  liable,  either  by  the  preventing  care  of  nature,  which 
wilbout  any  thouglit  of  their  own  IAm  provided  (or  their  safety,  by  the  appointed 
advantages  ot*  tlieir  situation,  or  by  an  implanted  wisdom  directing  them  to  find 
out  the  means  of  it }  and  if  we  consider  the  constant  interposition  of  the  sane  li- 
beral intelligent  nature,  appearing  by  the  daily  new  productions  from  the  same 
fertile  womb  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  returning  wants  of  animals  are  relieved 
with  fresh  supplies,  all  the  species  of  living  thiiMrs  having  the  common  benefit  of 
the  au>,  without  which  they  could  not  subsist,  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  can- 
not at  once  illuminate  the  whole  globe,  being  dispensed  amom^  them  with  so  good 
cscoiiomy,  that  they  have  every  one  what  is  sufllcient  to  gui£  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  tlieir  proper  functions,  that  they  may  fulfil  the  pmposes  of  thefar  beings^ — 
ulien  we  consider  all  this,  can  we  doubt  but  the  earth  is  disposed  and  govcnied 
by  one  intending  Cause  ?  If  in  a  large  house,  wherein  are  many  mansions,  and  a 
vast  variety  ot*  mhabitants,  there  appears  exact  order,  all  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  continually  attending  their  proper  business,  and  all  lodged  and  constantly 
provided  for  suitably  to  their  several  conditions,  we  findoorsehres  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge one  wise  ceconomy .  And  if  in  a  great  city  or  commonwealth  there  be 
a  perfectly  ivgular  administration,  so  that  not  only  the  whole  society  cniovs  an 
undisturbed  peace,  but  every  member  has  the  station  assigned  him  which  he  is 
best  qualified  tu  fill ;  the  unenvied  chiefs  constantly  attend  their  more  important 
cares,  served  by  the  busy  inferiors,  who  have  all  a  suitable  accommodation,  and 
food  con\'enicnt  fur  them,  the  very  meanest  miiustering  to  the  public  utility  and 
protected  by  the  public  care ;  if,  I  say,  in  such  a  community  we  must  ooochide 
tliere  is  a  ruling  Counsel,  whicli  if  not  naturally,  yet  is  politically  one,  and,  unless 
united,  could  not  produce  such  harmony  and  order,  mueh  more  have  we  reason 
to  recognize  one  governing  Intelligence  in  the  earth,  in  which  there  are  so  many 
ranks  of  beings  disposed  of  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  having  all  their  seve- 
ral provinces  appointed  to  them,  and  their  several  kinds  and  d^rees  of  enjoyment 
liberally  provioecl  for,  without  encroachin?  upon,  but  rather  being  mutually  use- 
ful to  each  other,  according  to  a  settled  ana  obvious  subordination.  What  else  can 
accoimt  for  this  but  a  sovereign  Wisdom,  a  common  provident  nature,  presiding 
over,  and  caring  for  the  whole  ? 

But  tlie  earth,  as  great  as  it  appears  to  us,  complicated  in  its  frame,  and  hav- 
ing such  a  variety  in  its  constitution,  sustaining  and  nourishing  so  many  tribes  of 
animals,  yet  is  not  an  intirc  system  by  itself,  but  has  a  relation  to,  and  dependence 
on,  other  parts  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  the  beings  it  contains  havt  upon  it.  It 
owes  its  stability  to  the  common  luw  of  gravitation ;  it  derives  its  lig^t  and  its 
beat  from  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  rendered  fruitful  and  commodious  to  its  inhabi- 
tants. In  short,  a  bond  of  union  ruas  through  the  whole  circle  of  being,  as  far  as 
Imnuin  knowledge  reaches ;  and  we  have  reason  to  make  the  same  judgement  con- 
cerning tlic  part:i  of  the  world  which  we  do  not  know,  and  to  conclude  that  they 
all  togetiicr  compose  one  great  whole,  which  naturally  leads  us  to  acknowledge 
one  supreme  uniting  Intelligence.  To  object  ag^nst  this  the  possibility  of  wim 
confusion  reigning  in  worlds  unknown  is  to  feign,  :ind  not  to  argue ;  and  to  sup- 
pose disorder  prevalent  in  an  infinity  of  bemg  which  Mre  are  unacquainted  witn, 
whicli  is  the  MtcUtic  hypothesis,  is  to  take  awa}  all  rational  ioundation  for  rcg^- 
liirity  any  wliei\r,  thougli  we  see  it  actuully  obt:uns  c\*ery  where,  as  far  us  our  ob- 
hervation  can  reach.  But  confining  our  speculations  on  this  subject  within  the 
compass  of  known  existence,  as  we  ought  to  do  in  a  fair  inquii y,  the  apparent  or- 
der of  tiie  effects  is  a  strong  evidence  of  unity  in  tlie  Cause.  For  if  different  inde- 
pendent causes  produced,  each,  a  part,  why  are  there  no  fix)tsteps  of  this  in  the 
wliole  extent  of  nature  ^  Why  does  not  so  much  as  one  piece  appear,  as  the  sepa- 
rate monument  of  its  autliox^s  power  and  wisdom  ?  From  divided  counsels  one 
would  naturally  expect  interfering  schemes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  an  uni 
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Object.  If  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  might  be  known  by  the 
dictates  of  nature,  or  demonstrated  by  other  arguments,  besides 

vexsai  hannonv.  Blen  indeed  from  a  sense  of  tiieir  indigence,  and  by  the  direction 
of  instincts,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  designing  smtbor  of  their  constitu- 
tiuo,  join  ID  societies ;  which,  thougli  composed  ui  nuny,  are  go^'emed  by  one 
counsel :  but  that  is  only  an  artificial  union,  a  submission  to  tlu*  majority,  or  to 
those  who  have  the  supreme  power  delegated  to  them,  rather  than  an  agKcment 
in  dtaiign.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  of  independent  beings,  self-existent,  and 
each  oumplete  m  itself  without  relation  to  an^-  other.  And  >'et  we  see  in  nature 
a  perfect  harmony,  from  whence  it  is  plain  there  must  be  an  agretment  at  least  in 
TfflPWfti  and  desig[n,  if  we  could  suppose  a  plurality  oi  independent  causes.  But 
whence  oomea  this  agreement  P  To  say  by  chance,  is  aiheUUcalhf,  and  very  unrea- 
Hnably,  to  attribute  the  most  perfect  of  all  eflects,  universal  onler,  to  no  ciiuse  at 
aU.  u  we  say  by  desipi,  it  muai  be  one  comprehensive  design  forming  Uie  whole 
srheme  of  native  ana  pro>'idence,  which  directly  brings  us  to  wlut  we  are  look- 
ing for,  one  aovereign  commanding  Intelligence  m  the  universe,  or  one  Gtxl.  This 
was  the  argument  oy  which  some  of  the  ancient  philobopbera  proved  tlutt  there 
is  one  only  eternal  and  independent  Principle,  the  KninTair.  of  being  and  the  Au- 
thor of  all  things.  Pythaj^mHu  called  it  a  Jlviiuilf  and  .ii-wtotle  argued  i'lum  tlie 
phenomena  that  all  things  are  plainly  co-ordcivd,  to  on«-,  t])c  whole  u-orM  conspir- 
mg  into  agreeing  hannonir.j|JpBBreas.  if  there  were  many  iude'ix'iidcnt  principles, 
the  system  of  the  world  ttUn  needs  have  been  incoherent  and  in<  -  mbpintig ;  like 
an  ilUagreeine  drama^  botched  up  of  many  impertinent  intersertUnf.  And  lie  con- 
cludes that  things  arc  well  admmistered,  which  ihey  coi'iu  i*(»t  !>c  under  the  go- 
vernment of  many,  aUudiug  to  the  %*crse  in  Homet\  ot»  tty^tAct  Hcxwoifeaut  uc  J^ct- 

ac%.  The  condition  aAd  order  of  inferior,  derived,  and  evidently  dcpemlent  in- 
telligent agents  shew  not  oidy  intelligence,  but  iinitv  of  intelligence,  in  llie  Cause 
of  them.  Every  man,  a  tingle  active  conscious  sel^  is  the  image  of  his  Maker. 
There  is  in  him  one  undivi&d  animatin|^  principle,  which  in  its  perceptions  and 
operations  nms  through  the  whole  system  of  matter  that  it  inhubits;  it  perceives 
for  all  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body ;  it  cares  for  all,  and  governs  all,  le:idin{^ 
us,  as  a  resemblance,  to  form  an  idea  of  tlic  one  great  quickening  Spirit,  whtcii 
presides  over  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  the  spring  of  motion  aiul  ail  oi)crution  in 
it,  understanding  and  active  in  all  the  parts  of  the  univcrse,not  as  its  soul  :iulccd, 
but  as  its  Lord,  by  whose  vital  directing  influence  it  is,  thoui^li  ^  vtust  a  bulk, 
and  consisting  of  so  many  parts,  united  into  one  rcgiihir  fabric.  A  \;:m,  the  general 
appurent  likeness  which  tnere  is  among  ail  tlie  individuals  ot*  the  human  kind  is 
a  strong  evidence  of  their  bemg  the  cliildren  of  one  Fatlier.  I  Jo  not  m(.iii  prioei^ 
pally  the  similitude  of  the  exterior  form, (though  even  that,  in  reason,  should  be 
attributed  to  the  direction  of  one  intelligent  Ca\is<-,)  but  that  whereby  we  are  es- 
pecially God's  offspring, our  intellectual  capacities,  which  as  far  as  wV  can  judge 
are  very  nearly  alike.  A  g^reat  diifeiTnce  tliere  may  be,  no  iloubt  tliere  i»,  m  the 
improrement  of  them ;  bnt  the  powers  themsi'lves,  and  all  the  original  inodea  oi 
(lerception,  in  the  different  individuals  of  munkind,  seem  to  resen.hlc  each  other, 
as  much  as  any  real  distinct  things  in  nature.  Now  from  a  multitude,  or  a  con* 
stant  series  of  similar  effects  Avhich  do  not  arise  from  mccssity,  wc  infer  uni- 
ty of  design  in  the  Cause.  So  gpreat  a  number  of  rational  beings  us  the  wliole  hu- 
man race,  disposed  of  in  the  siime  manner,  endued  Mith  like  faculties  and  aifee- 
tions,  having  many,  and  those  principal  things  in  their  condition,  common,  provid- 
ed fiff  out  of  the  same  fund,  and  made  for  the  same  purposes,  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  one  fUmily,  to  be  derived  from  the  same  origin,  and  still 
under  the  same  paternal  care. 

Above  all,  tlie  moral  capacity  of  mankind,  which  is  a  most  important  part  of 
their  constitution,  tending  to  the  higliest  fierfection  ot*  their  nature,  and  the  prin- 
cipal bond  of  regular  society  umong  them,  as  it  proceeds  from  a  w'uJ  intending 
Cause,  shews  unity  of  wisdom  in  the  Cause ;  jmd  the  jrr»vemment  ovtr  the  inoralj. 
.it  well  as  the  natural,  world  c\  idcntly  appears  to  be  a  iiKUiaLTliy." 
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those  which  are  matter  of  pure  rcveladon,  how  comes  it  to  pa^ 
that  the  heathen  ovmed,  and  worshipped,  a  plurality  of  gods  t 
and  as  it  was  not  one  particular  sect  among  them  that  did  so, 
but  this  abominable  practice  universally  obtained,  where  reveal- 
ed religion  was  not  known,  therefore,  though  this  be  an  un*- 
doubted  truth,  yet  It  is  not  founded  in  the  li^t  of  nature. 

Amw.  That  they  did  so  is  beyond  dispute,  especially  after 
idolatry  had  continued  a  few  ages  in  the  world,  and  so  had  ex- 
tinguished those  principles  of  revealed  religion,  which  mankind, 
before  this,  were  favoured  with ;  yet  it  must  be  considered,  that 
though  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  multitude,  among  them, 
believed  every  thing  to  be  a  God,  which  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  lived  had  induced  them  to  pay  divine' adora- 
tion to,  yet  the  wiser  sort  of  them^  however  guUty  of  idolatry^ 
by  paying  a  lower  kind  of  worship  to  them,  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, msdntained  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  or  that  there  is  one 
God  superior  to  them  all,  whom  they  often  call  the  father  of 
gods  and  men ;  to  whom  probably  the  Athenians  erected  that 
altar,  as  the  apostle  Paul  observes,  with  this  inscription,  To 
THE  UNKNOWN  GOD ;  becausc  he  says,  in  the  wonis  imme- 
diately following.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  -worships  Am 
declare  I  unto  you^  Acts  xvii.  23* 

This  appears  from  what  thev  assert  to  the  same  purpose, 
whereby  they  plsdnly  discover  their  belief  of  but  one  supreme 
God,  who  has  all  the  incommunicable  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  however,  in  oAer  instances,  their  ccmduct  seemed  to 
run  counter  to  their  method  of  reasoning :  thus  it  appears,  by 
their  writings,  that  many  of  them  assert  that  there  is  a  God, 
who  is  the  first  cause,  or  beginning,  of  all  things ;  and  that  he 
was  from  etemit}'^,  or  in  the  oeginning,  and  that  time  took  its 
rise  from  him  i  that  he  is  tlie  living  God,  the  fountain  of  life, 
and  the  best  of  all  beings  * :  Also,  that  this  God  is  self-suffi- 
cient, and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  stands  in 
need  of,  or  can  receive  advantage  from,  any  one  f ;  and  that 
he  is  the  chief  good,  or  contains  in  himself  Whatever  is  good, 
and  that  by  him  all  things  consist ;  and  that  no  one  hath  enough 
in  himself  to  secure  his  own  safety  and  lu^piness,  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  him  \. 

And  there  are  others  also,  who  plainly  assert  the  uni^r  of 
God  in  as  strong  terms,  as  though  they  had  learned  it  from 
divine  revelation,  calling  him,  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  au* 
thor  of  all  things ;  who  was  before,  and  is  aix>Ve  all  things,  the 
Lord  of  all,  the  fountain  of  life,  lig^t,  and  all  good,  yea,  good- 
ness itself;  the  most  excellent  being;  and  many  other  expres* 

•  See  Mi9t  Metaphy,  IJb,  I,  Cap.  Z  &  Ub.  XJL  Cap.  7-  f  ^^'  C^"'- 

Mag.  Moral  JMf.  II.  Cap.  15.        t  VU  ei:a.  Dt  JtUribtu^  JJ/b.  IX.  Cap.  4.  If 
ttcMuntU^Cap.t. 
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aions  to  the  like  puipose.  I  could  multiply  quotations  for  the 
proof  of  this,  from  Proclus,  Porphyiy,  lambiicus,  Plotinus, 
Pliitarch)  £pictetU9^  and  several  others ;  but  this  has  been  al- 
teady  dsxnc  by  other  hands  * ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  though 
dney  mention  other  gods^  they  suppose  them  to  be  little  more 
than  titular  or  honorary  mda ;  or  at  least  persons,  who  were 
tlM  peculiar  favourites  of  God,  and  admitted  to  the  paiticipa- 
tion  of  divine  honours,  as  well  as  employed  in  some  part  of 
the  government  of  the  world*  They  frequently  speak  of  them 
as  having  derived  their  being  from  God,  whom  thty  call  the 
cause  of  causes,  the  God  of  gods«  Some  of  them  speak  of  God 
in  the  singular  number,  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  their 
writings,  and  only  make  mention  of  the  gods  occasionallv',  espe- 
cially when  they  treat  of  those  works  that  become  a  God,  or 
the  greatest  honours  that  are  due  to  him;  thus  Seneca  and  Plato, 
and,  in  particular,  the  latter  of  them  says,  concerning  him* 
aelf  f,  that  when  he  wrote  any  thing  in  a  grave  and  serious 
numner,  his  custom  was,  to  preface  his  epistles  with  the  men- 
tion of  one  God ;  though,  it  is  true,  when  he  wrote  otherwise, 
he  used  the  common  mode  of  speakings  and  talked  of  other 
gods ;  and  it  is  observed,  in  his  ¥rritings,  that  he  sometimes 
uses  this  phrase ;  If  it  please  God,  or  by  the  help  of  God,  not 
the  gods*       ^ 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  they  were  all  idolaters,  for  they 
joined  in  the  rites  of  worAip  performed  to  the  false  gods  of 
their  retpective  countries ;  yea,  Socrates  himself,  who  iVU  un- 
der the  cuspleasure  of  the  Athenians,  for  asserting  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead^  which  cost  him  his  life,  did  not  refuse  to  pay 
some  religious  honour  to  the  heathen  gods.  So  that  it  is  plain 
they  paid  some  relipous  worship  to  them,  but  it  was  of  an  in- 
ferior and  subordinate  nature,  not  much  unlike  to  that  which 
the  Papists  give  to  saints  and  angels :  but  they  are  far  from 
setting  them  upon  a  level  with  God ;  for  they  confc&s  they  were 
but  men,  who  formerly  lived  in  this  world  t  they  jgive  an  ac- 
count of  their  birth  ana  parentage  ;  where  they  lived  and  died; 
write  the  history  of  their  lives^  and  what  procured  them  the 
honour  they  sup]X)se  them  after  death  advanced  to  ^;  how  some 
of  them  obtained  it,  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  or  in  commemo- 
ntion  of  the  good  they  had  done  to  the  world  in  their  life :  as 
some  were  advanced  to  this  honour,  who  were  the  inventors 
of  arts,  beneficial  to  mankind,  or  were  successful  in  wars^  or  a 
public  blessing  to  the  comitr)-  where  they  lived,  others  had 
this  honour  conferred  upon  them,  especially  among  the  Ro- 
HEiana,  at  the  request  of  their  surviving  friends ;  and  this  was 
done  after  Julius  C%sar^s  time,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate, 

•   Viil  Jfoncei  dk  Vent.  ReUg.  CksiMt.  cap.  3.        f  '>'»*  ^^^^-  «''  ^^''V'' 
-    See  Cicen  tk  JSi'atura  JJeorum. 
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who,  at  the  same  timt- ,  when  they  ranked  them  among  the 
number  of  their  gods,  appointed  also  the  rites  of  worship  that 
should  be  paid  to  them ;  and  some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
obliged  the  senate  to  deify  them  while  they  were  alive*  These 
things  are  very  largely  insisted  on,  by  many  ancient  and 
modem  writers  * ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  plainly  appears, 
that,  whatever  they  say  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  the  wiser  sort 
among  the  heathen  did  not  deny  the  unity  of  the  divine  es* 
sence,  in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
they  received  the  knowledge  hereof  from  the  light  of  nature, 
we  may  from  hence  conclude  that  this  truth  might  be  known 
that  way,  as  well  as  by  divine  revelation. 

We  shall  conclude  with  some  practical  inferences  f/om  the 
doctrine  contained  in  this  answer. 

1.  Since  he,  who* is  the  object  ctf  our  worship,  is  the  living 
God ;  this  reproves  that  lifeless  formal  way,  in  which  many 
address  themselves  to  him,  in  the  performance  of  religious  du* 
ties,  without  that  reverence  and  due  regard  to  the  divine  per- 
fections, which  are  contained  in  this  character  of  the  Godhead. 
It  is  also  a  very  great  aggravation,  not  otily  of  apostacy,  but 
of  any  degree  of  backsliding,  in  tiiose  who  have  made  a  pro- 
fession of  reli^on ;  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  living  Gody 
Heb.  iii.  12.  Is  he  the  God  and  giver  of  life,  and  -shall  we 
forsake  him,  who  has  the  words  of  eternal  life^  John  vi.  68. 

.whose  sovereign  will  has  the  sol*  disposal  thereof? 

Again,  this  consideration,  of  his  being  the  living  God,  ren- 
ders his  judgments  most  terrible,  and  his  wrath  insupportable ; 
as  the  apostle  says.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God^  Heb.  x.  31. 

2.  From  his  being  the  true  God,  we  infer,  that  all  hypocri- 
sy, both  in  heart  and  life,  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  we  should 
draw  nigh  to  him  with  a  true  heart  and  faith  unfeigned ;  and 
not  like  those  whom  the  prophet  reproves,  when  he  says,  God 
was  near  in  their  mouthy  and  far  from  their  reins^  Jer.  xii.  2. 

Moreover,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  set  up  an  idol  in 
0!ir  hearts,  in  opposition  to  him  as  the  true  God :  whate\'er 
has  a  greater  share  in  our  affections  than  God,  or  is  set  up  in 
competition  with  him,  that  is,  to  us,  a  god,  and  is  therefore 
inconsistent  with  our  paying  that  regard  which  is  due  to  him ; 
as  our  Saviour  says,  2>  cantwt  serve  God  and  mammon,.  Mat. 
vi.  24.  and,  upon  this  account,  covetousncss  is  st}'lcd  idolatry. 
Col.  iii.  5.  as  the  world  is  loved  more  than  him ;  and  we  read 
of  some  whose  God  is  their  belly ,^  Phil.  iii.  19.  who  make  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  as  thoughthis 
was  their  chief  good.     And  when  we  confide  in  any  fliing  bc- 

•  See  Tertuli  Apol  Ixiclant.  de  fotmi  Relig.  Armh.  contra  Gtnten ;  Minut. 
Fel  Jlerodian.  Hist.  Lib.  IV.  See  alto  Mede't  apoftaay  of  the  loiter  timef,  chaf*.  %  4. 
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low  him,  in  a  religious  way,  or  expect  that  from  the  creature 
which  is  only  to  be  found  iu  him ;  or  when  we  esteem  men  as 
lords  of  our  faith ;  or  when  his  sovereignty,  or  right  to  govern 
us,  is  called  in  question,  while  we  presumptuously,  or  wilfully, 
rebel  against  him ;  this  is,  in  effect,  a  dethroning,  or  denying 
him  td  be  the  true  God :  but  more  of  this  when  we  consider 
the  sins  forbiddeivHin  the  first  commandment*. 

3.  From  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  .we  may  infer,  that  we 
ought  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  entertain  any  conceptions  of 
tile  divine  Being,  which  are  inconsistent  herewith ;  dierefore, 
as  we  are  not  to  assert  a  plurality  of  gods,  so  we  are  not  to 
think  or  speak  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  tends  to  overthrow  the 
ttmplicity  of  the  divine  nature;  therefore  we  must  not  con- 
ceive that  it  is  compounded  of  various  parts,  all  which,  beinft 
taken  together,  tend  to  constitute  the  divine  essence ;%  whicli 
gives  occasion  to  that  known  aphorism,  generally  laid  down  by 
those  who  treat  of  this  subject,  that  whatever  is  in  God^  hi  Godt 
which  we  must  reckon  as  one  of  the  incomprchensibles  of  the 
diivine  Being,  which  when  we  attempt  to  speak  of,  we  only 
give  an  evident  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  our  finite  under- 
standings, and  that  we  cannot  order  our  words,  by  reason  of 
darkness :  however,  it  is  necessary,  when  we  lay  down  this 
proposition,  that  we  signify  what  we  intend  hereby,  that  so 
we  may  not  be  supposed  to  use  words  without  ideas ;  and  es- 
pecially that  we  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  those 
modes  of  speaking,  which  are  agreeable  to  scripture,  which  so 
often  describes  God  as  having  a  plurality  of  perfections,  and 
those,  in  some  respects,  distinct;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  may  not  hereby  be  led  to  infer  a  pluralit}'  of  gods. 
Here  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  we  have  not  the  least  similitude,  or  resemblance, 
of  this  in  any  finite  being.  Every  thing  below  God  is  compo- 
sed of  parts,  some  of  which  we  call  integral,  as  all  the  parts  of 
matter  taken  together  constitute  the  whole  ;  others  are  called 
essential,  as  when  we  say  an  intelligent  being  has  various  pow- 
ers or  properties  which  are  essential  to  it ;  so  that  it  would 
not  be  complete  without  every  one  of  them ;  and  that  these 
are  all  of  them  distinct,  so  that  we  cannot  say  whatever  is  in 
the  soul  of  man  is  the  soul,  but  every  one  of  those  powers,  or 
properties,  taken  together,  constitute  the  man ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  to  be  applied  to  the  divine  Being ;  therefore, 

(2.)  When  we  conceive  of  God,  as  holy,  powerful,  just, 
good,  &Pc.  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  perfections  are  so 
many  ingredients  in  the  divine  Being,  or  that,  when  taken  to- 
gether, they  constitute  it,  as  the  whole  is  constituted  of  its 
parts ;  for  then  every  one  of  them  would  have  no  other  than 
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Qu£ST«  IX*    Iforv  many  persons  are  there  in  the  Godhead? 

Answ.  There  be  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father^ 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one,  true, 
eternal  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glo- 
ry; although  distinguished  by  their  personal  properties. 

Quest.  X.  What  are  the  personal  properties  of  the  three  Per* 
sons  in  the  Godhead? 

Answ.  It  is  proper  to  the  Father  to  beget  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  all  eternity. 

Quest.  XI.  How  doth  it  appear  that  the  Son  a7id  the  Holtf 
Ghost  are  God  equal  with  the  Father  ? 

Answ.  The  scriptures  manifest,  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  God  equal  with  the  Father ;  ascribing  unto  diem 
such  names,  attributes,  works,  and  worship,  as  are  proper  to 

4  God  only. 

IN  these  tliree  answers  is  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  ever 
blessed  Trinity,  which  is  a  subject  of  pure  revelation ;  (a) 
and,  because  it  is  so  much  contested  in  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
we  are  obliged  to  be  more  large  and  particular,  in  laying  down 

(a)  **  God  is  One :  a  most  pure,  most  simple,  and  most  perfect  Beinf^. 

The  absolute  unity  and  simplicity  of  tliis  (glorious  Rcing*  is  strictly  exchisiTe  of 
any  division  of  pcrfcctionji.  Yet,  as  human  knowledge  is  not  intuitive  but  diacnr- 
sive^  we  iind  it  neccssarv'  to  form  and  communicate  our  conceptions,  by  referring 
them  to  distinct  and  infinite  attributes.  Such  are  independence,  spirituality,  eter- 
nity, immutability,  power,  knowledge,  rectitude,  and  benevolence. 

it  is  absurd  to  say,  tliat  eitlicr  the  abstract  essence,  or  afiy  of  the  infmitf!  per- 
fections of  God,  in  tlicmsclvci,  or  in  their  exercise,  can  be  grasped,  includeu,  or 
comprehended  (or  whatever  equivalent  term  be  used)  by  a  limited  intellect  •*  A 
pari  of  His  ways,  a  little  portion  of  Him,"  we  know ;  for  He  has  unveiled  it.  The 
knowledge  of  the  best  and  greatest  finite  mind  can  only  be,  to  immortality,  an  ap- 
proximation ;  uihI  Uierefore  must  for  ever  l>e  infinitely  small.  God  alone  is  cafa- 
HLKof  coMPKKHENDixo  liis  own  naturt,  okkIc  «f  existence,  and  perfections. 

The  only  questions,  therefore,  thut  we  have  to  ask,  are.  Has  Eteity,  in  fact,  com- 
municated to  man  any  information  concerning  himself?  And  -what  has  He  com- 
municated ?  Whatever  sucii  revelation  may  be,  it  is  impossible  tliat  it  shoukl  be 
seif-contradictory,  or  any  other  dian  most  becoming  to  infinite  wisdom  aiKl  purity. 

This  revelation  authorizes  us,  by  a  varietv  of  inductive  i:)roof8,  to  conclude, 
that,  witli  reganl  to  the  mode  of  existence  ot'^thc  on-e  Divine  K-58<mce,  the  Unity  * 
of  the  Godhe.al  includes  a  Trinity  of  Persons  (so  denominated  for  want  of  anv 
better  terms)  who  are  scriptumlly  stylwl  the  Fatlier,  the  Son,  aiul  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit :  Distinct,  not  in  essence  or  in  perfections,  but  only  personally :  C)ne,  not  per- 
sonally, but  in  the  common  possessions^  thesan-ii"  identical  nature  :;nd  attributes. 

No  contradiction  or  absurdity  is  jnvolvcxl  in  thl'*  ciortrinc,  because  the  unity  re- 
fers to  one  respect,  and  the  trinity  to  anotlitr.  B\it  we  make  no  difficulty  in  ]>ro- 
fessiiig  our  iucapacity  to  include  in  our  kniuvlcdgt,  or  expixiss  by  Miy  yx.ssible 
terms,  tfte  respect  in  which  tlie  Trinity  of  persons  subsists  in  the  perfect  Onenesii 
of  the  IX:ity.  Such  pretension  would  imply  a  contradiction." 

S.xith'b  Lettxib  to  Belsbjjc. 
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the  reaionBof  our  belief  of  it,  and  in  our  defence  thereof,  against 
those  that  deny  it*  It  is  a  doctrine  that  has  been  defended  by 
some  of  the  most  judicious  writers,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
nstioiu ;  whereof  some  have  proved  that  it  was  maintained  by 
the  church  in  the  purest  ages  thereof,  which  therefore  renders 
it  less  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  that  part  of  the  controver- 
sy ;  but  we  shall  principally  insist  on  it  as  founded  on  the  sacred 
writings :  and  whereas  others  have  rendered  some  parts  of  this 
doctrine  more  obscure,  by  confining  themselves  to  the  scholastic 
ways  of  speaking,  we  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  them,  that  so  it 
may  be  better  understood  by  private  Christians ;  and  the  method 
we  shall  pursue  in  treating  of  it  shall  be, 

I.  To  premise  some  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  const* 
dered,  with  relation  to  it  in  general. 

II.  We  shall  consider  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the 
words  Trtntty^  and  Persona  in  the  Godhead^  and  in  what  re- 
spect the  divine  Persons  are  said  to  be  One. 

III.  We  shall  prove  that  tht  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
have  distinct  personal  properties,  and  therefore  that  we  have 
sufficient  reason  to  call  them  Persons,  in  the  Godhead,  as  they 
are  in  the  first  of  these  answers ;  and  under  this  head  shall . 
consider  what  is  generally  understood  by  what  is  contained  in 
the  second  of  them,  which  respects  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son„  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  what  cau- 
tions we  are  to  use,  lest,  by  mistaking  the  sense  thereof,  we  be 
led  into  any  error,  derogatory'  to,  or  subversive  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinit}' ;  and  also  shall  endeavour  to  explain  those  scrip- 
tures, which  are  generally  brought  to  establish  that  doctrine. 

IV.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  three  Persons, 
especially  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  truly  divine,  or  that 
they  have  all  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  there- 
fore that  they  are,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God.  {a) 


(a)  •*  Tliat  which  is  taught  in  the  scripturts  concerning"  the  incomprehtasiblc 
and  spiritual  essence  of  God  ought  to  suffice,  nf)t  only  to  overthrow  the  foolish 
trron  of  the  common  pet)ple,  but  also  to  confute  the  ime  subtilties  of  profane 
philoso{^y.  One  of  tlie  olil  writers  seemed  lo  liave  said  very  well, '  That  God  is 
all  that  we  do  see,  and  all  that  we  do  not  see.'  But  by  this  means  he  hath  ima- 
gined the  G<xlhead  to  be  diiliised  into  all  the  parts  of  the  world.  Althoivgli  God, 
to  the  intent  to  keep  men  in  sober  mind,  speak  but  sparingly  of  his  own  essence, 
yetf  by  those  two  names  of  addition  that  I  have  rehearsed,  he  doth  both  t:tkc  awav 
aU  gross  imaginations,  and  also  repress  the  presimiptuous  boldness  of  man*s  mind. 
For  Mirely  his  immeasurable  greatness  ouglit  to  make  us  afraiil,  that  we  attempt 
not  to  measure  him  with  our  sense :  and  his  spiritual  nature  forbiddcth  us  to  ima- 
gine any  tiling  earthly  or  fleshly  of  him.  For  the  same  cause  he  often  assigiK-th 
nis  dwelling  place  to  be  in  heaven.  For  though,  as  he  is  inc<miprehensible,  he  lilU 
eth  the  earUi  also :  yet  because  he  seetli  our  minds  by  reason  ot  their  dnlness  to  lio 
fstill  in  tJie  earth,  for  good  cause  he  lif Icth  us  up  above  the  world,  to  shake  oft'  oiur 
sloth  and  iluggiahness.  And  here  falleth  to  ground  the  error  of  the  Manichees, 
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L  We  shall  premise  some  things  which  are  necessary  to  be 
considered,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  gene- 
ral.   And, 


wliich,  in  appointing  \.wo  original  beginnings,  liaTe  made  ^tie  devil  in  a  imniier 
equal  witli  God.  Siircly,  this  was  as  much  as  to  break  the  unity  of  God,  and  le- 
atrain  his  iinmeasurableness.  For  where  ther  have  presumed  to  abuse  certain  tea- 
timonjes,  that  aheweth  a  foul  ignonuice,  as  tneir  error  itaelf  sheweth  a  detcstahle 
madnesH.  And  the  Anthropomorphites  are  also  easily  confuted,  who  ha^'e  im4- 
fiiied  (sod  to  consist  of m  body,  because  of teatunes  the  scripture  aitribetfa  unte 
nim  a  mouth,  ears,  eyes,  hands,  and  (bet  For  what  man,  yea»  though  he  be  slen- 
derly witted,  doth  not  understand  that  God  doth  so  with  us  speak  as  it  were  child- 
ifthly,  as  nurses  do  with  their  babes  ?  therefore  such  msnner  of  spceciies  ilo  not 
to  plainly  express  what  God  is,  as  they  do  apply  the  understanding  of  him  to  our 
slender  capacities.  Which  todo,  it  behoved  of  necessity  that  he  descended  a  great 
way  beneath  his  own  height 

3.  But  he  also  setteth  out  huhtelf  by  another  special  mark,  whereby  be  may 
be  more  nearlj  known.  For  he  »>  dec'i  Jieth  himself  to  be  but  one,  tint  he  }-et 
rtvethhimsdr  distinctly  to  be  considered  in  three  persons:  which,  except  we 
feam,  a  bare  and  empty  name  of  God  without  any  true  God  fleeth  in  our  Drain. 
And  that  no  man  shiHild  think  that  he  is  a  threefold  God,  or  that  the  one  essence 
fif  God  is  divided  in  three  persons,  we  must  here  seek  a  short  and  easy  defini- 
tion, ix)  deliver  us  from  all  error.  But  because  many  do  make  much  about  this 
word  Person,  as  a  thing  in\'eiited  by  mani  how  justly  xhsy  do  so,  it  i»  best  first 
to  sec.  The  aoostle  naming  the  Sou  the  engraved  form  of  the  113'postasis  of  his 
lather,  he  unaoubtedly  meanetli,  tliat  thePather  hath  some  bemg,  wherein  he 
difierelli  fi^m  the  Son.  For  to  luke  it  for  essence  (as  some  expositors  hare  done, 
■•  if  Christ  like  a  piece  of  wax  pruited  with  a  seal  did  represent  the  substance  of' 
the  Father)  were  not  only  hard,  but  also  an  absurdity.  For  since  the  eSuMSice  of 
God  is  single  or  one,  aiKl  indivisible,  he  tliat  in  himself  contiuneth  it  all,  and 
not  by  piece-meal,  or  by  df  rlvation,  but  in  whole  perfection,  should  very  im- 
properly, yea,  foolishly,'  H-  r:.llod  the  cngrax-ed  form  of  him.  But  because  the 
Fatlier,  alihouirh  lie  !>*  n  h.s  own  pnipirrty  distinct,  hath  expressed  himself 
wholly  in  hi.^  Sen,  it  i^  for  ^-  kkI  caiL.f  s;ic<,  llwt  he  hath  given  his  hypostasis  to 
be  seen  in  him.  Whenwiih  apilv  .if^^iecth  that  vhich  by  and  By  followeth,  that 
he  is  tlic  brightiipss  of  hij*  jrU»n-.  Surely  by  the  apostle's  ^"ords  we  gather,  that 
there  is  a  certain  pi-npor  hvposiasis  in  the  Fl-ther,  that  shineth  in  the  Son :  wher^• 
by  hIso  agviin  is  truaWy  pew-eivrd  the:  h^^postasis  of  tlie  Son,  that  distineuisheth 
him  from  the  Father.  Tlie  like  oiiltr  is  in  the  holy  Ghost.  For  we  shall  by  and 
by  prove  him  to  be  God,  and  yrt  he  must  needs  be  other  than  the  Father.  Yet 
this  dislmctioii  is  not  of  the  Vsscn'T.,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  make  manifbkL 

ill  God 
name  of 
pride,  and  frowsirdness  to  wrangle  about  so  clear  a 
mnttcr.  But  if  we  list  word  for  word  to  translate,  ^'e  may  call  it  subsisTance. 
M:iny  in  the  snmc  sense  havr  ml  led  it  substance.  And  the  name  of  Penion  hath 
not  bec-n  in  nsf  .  ncmg  thr  latins  (»nlv,  but  nlso  the  Grecians,  perhaps  to  declare 
a  consent,  have  tanjfht  that  thcri-are  thi-er  Prowpa^  that  is  to  say  Peisons,  in 
God.  But  tliey,  whethci*  they  br  C^T-ccks  or  I^itins  that  differ  one  from  another 
in  the  \*7>rd,  dn  very  well  agree  in  tlie  sum  of  the  matter. 

3.  Now  howsoever  the  heretirks  crv  out  against  the  name  of  Person,  or  some 
overmuch  precise  men  do  carh  that  they  like  m)t  the  word  fitigned  by  the  device  of 
men ;  since  they  cannot  get  of  us  to  sav,  thrt  there  be  three,  hereof  every  one 
is  wholly  Cif»d,  nr,r  yet  that  there  be  many  gods:  what  uhreasonableness  ii«*this| 
to  dislike  words,  wliirh  express  none  otlier  thing  but  that  which  is  testiGed  and 
appnn-cd  by  the  scriptureM '  It  were  better  (saj*  they)  to  restrain  not  only  our 
meanings  but  also  our  words  within  the  bouncls  of  scripture,  than  to  devise 
Strang  terms,  that  muy  be  the  beggings  of  disagreement  and  brawling:  so  do 
tvc  tire  ourselves  with  strife  about  words ;  so  the  truth  is  tost  fai  contending:  se 
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U  It  iff  a  doctrine  of  the  highest  importance,  and  nccessaiy 
to  be  believed  by  all  Chiistians,  who  pay  a  jiist  deference  tb 


charity  Is  broken  bv  odiously  brawliii^r  together.  If  tliey  call  that  a  straiige  word, 

vhkb  cannot  be  shewed  in  scrlptiu\:,  us  it  is  uTittcn  in  number  of  svUables  i 

Ukd  ihcy  bjixl  us  to  a  [lunl  bw,  v.hcivby  is  cundt:inned all  exposition  tfiat isnot 

jMeced  togetbery  witb  bMt  lav  in};  togeiikk-i*  uf  uixia  of  scripture,    liut  if  tbcy 

mean  tbat  to  be  strange,  which,  lye.'in^  curiously  devised,  is  ;»u|M^nititiously  de» 

feaded,  which  maketh  more  for  contention  than  edificutiuii,  which  Is  either  im- 

pnpcHyf  urto  no  profit,  used,  which  witlulraweth  from  iJie  simplicity  uf  th^ 

voni  of  God,  then  witli  all  my  heart  I  einbnxe  their  sober  miiul.    I^ir'l  judge 

tbat  ve  oiiebt  with  no  less  devout  reverence  to  talk  of  God  than  to  think  of  him^ 

far  as  much  as  whatsoever  we  do  of  ourselves  think  of  him  is  foolish,  und  what- 

fo»-er  we  speak  is  unsavoury.    But  tliere  is  a  certain  measure  to  be  kept    We 

ought  to  learn  out  of  the  scriptures  a  rule  b(»th  to  tlihik  and  speak,  whereby  to 

examine  all  the  thoughts  of  our  mind,  and  words  of  our  nuNith.  But  what  huid»- 

t^  us,  but  that  such  as  in  scripture  are  to  our  capacity  duubtful  and  entuJif^'led, 

fft  may  in  plainer  words  exj^re^s  them,  being  >«:t  such  words  as  do  reveiently  and 

iaithfolly  serve  tlie  tintli  ot  tlie  wripture,  and  he  used  spavinri},  nnxlcstly,  and 

not  without  occasion  r  Of  ulnch  sort  tlicre  are  examples  enuu^i.  And  wliereas  it 

shall  by  proof  appear  thai  the  church  of  great  necessity  Wmi  forced  tu  use  the 

names  or  Trinity-,  and  Pe;-sons,  if  uny  shall  then  fnul  f^ult  wiih  Vhe  newness  of 

words,  shall  Ite  not  }>e  juhtiv  tliought  tu  be  grieved  at  tiie  light-  of  the  tmith,  as 

he  that  bliuneth  only  this,  tliut  the  truth  is  made  so  pluin  aiul  clea;*  to  discern  f 

4w  Such  newitess  of  words,  if  it  lie  so  called,  C4)meth  then  chiefly  m  use,  when 
the  truth  is  to  be  defended  agiuiist  wranglers  that  do  mock  it  out  with  cavils. 
Which  thing  we  have  at  lids  d^y  too  mucJi  in  experience,  who  have  great  busi* 
nrss  in  vMiquishing  the  enemies  of  true  aiid  soiuid  docti'ine.  With  >uch  folding 
and  crodEed  winding,  these  slippery  snakes  do  slide  aw;iv,  tmh-ss  tiiey  be  strong- 
ly gripped  and  holden  h^Aixywhvn  they  be  taken.  So  the  olil  futiicrs,  being  troubled 
wiUi  contending  against  false  doctrines,  weiie  com])elied  to  shew  their  nioaninn 
JD  exquisite  ]ilamness,  lest  tliey  should  leave  any  ci-ooked  by t ways  to  tiie  wick(3| 
to  whom  the  doubtful  constructions  of  wordn  were  hiding4iolcs  of  errors.  Arius 
confessed  Christ  to  be  God,  and  the  Sun  of  God,  because  he  could  not  guinsav  the 
evident  wcmis  of  God,  and,  as  if  he  luidbeen  so  sufllciiutly  discharged,  did  ieign 
A  certain  consent  with  the  rest.  But  in  tJie  metaiwhile  he  ceased  not  to  scatter 
abroad  that  Christ  was  created,  and  had  u  l>eginning,  as  other  creatures.  But  to 
the  end  that  they  might  draw  forth  his  winding  subiiky  out  of  his  den,  the  an* 
cient  fathers  went  furtlier,  pronouncing  Christ  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of  tlie  Father, 
and  conaubstontial  with  the  Father.  llereaC  wickedness  began  to  boil,  when  the 
Arians  began  to  liate  and  detest  tlie  nain<.  thnoouwm^  ronbiil)stantia].  But  if  in 
the  beginning  they  hud  sincerely  and  with  plain  lueuning  conit;ssed  Christ  to  be 
God,  they  would  not  now  have  denied  him  to  be  consubst:L]itial  with  the  Father. 
Who  dare  now  blame  these  good  nun  as  brawlers  and  .contentious,  because,  for 
one  little  ward's  sake,  they  were  so  keen  in  disputation,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  church?  But  tliat  little  woixl  shewed  the  difference  between  the  tnie  be- 
lieving Cliristia];s,  and  the  Arians,  who  were  rubbers  of  (lud.  Afienvurds  rose  up 
Sabellius,  who  accounted  in  a  miumcr  fur  nothing  the  names  of  the  Father,  the 
8on,  and  Holv  Gliost,  s:iying  in  disputation  that  thtry  were  not  made  to  shew 
any  manner  oi' distinction,  but  only  were  several  additions  of  God,  of  which  sort 
tliere  arc  many.  If  he  came  to  <lisptitation,  lie  contcsst-d  that  he  bw-licvcd  the  Fa> 
tlicT  Gud,  tl4e  Son  God,  the  Huly  Gliost  GrKl.  But  afterwunU  lie  wmild  readily 
slip  awkv  with  raying,  tliut  tie  !ia<l  in  no  otherwise  b]Miken  than  as  if  he  had  na- 
med Go<l,  a  iMiwerful  Goil,  just  Ciod,  and  wise  Go<l :  aiul  so  he  ^ull>;'  uiiutlier  song, 
that  the  Father  is  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  (ihost  is  the  Father,  wiiliuut  uny  order, 
without  any  distinction.  The  gcxxi  docU/ra  w)io  tlien  hud  care  of  ^  Mlllncss,  to  sub- 
due his  wickedness,  cried  (iUl  on  the  other  side,  that  ihei'e  ought  to  In*  ;ickj'40W- 
ledged  in  one  Gud  three  properties :  und  to  tlie  end  to  fence  themselves  against 
tlie  crooked  winding  subtiltics  with  pliun  atid  simple  truth,  tliev  affirioed^  i)lA' 

Vol.  F.  D  d 
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pe%*ealed  religion.    It  may  probably  be  reckoned  an  error  ia 
method  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine^  before  we 

^lere  did  truly  subsist  hi  one  (iod/or  Twhich  it  the  same  thing}  that  there  did 
ftubsist  in  the  unity  of  Uod,  a  Trinity  of  Persons. 

5.  If  then  the  names  have  not  been  without  cause  invented,  wt  wnf^t  to  take 
heed,  that  in  rejecting  them  we  be  not  justly  blamed  of  proud  presumptaousnest.  I 
vould  to  God  they  were  buried  indeed,  so  that  this  faith  were  axreedof  all  men,  thtt 
the  FathcT,  and  the  Son,  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  l)eone  God :  and  yet  that  the  Father 
is  not  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Son,  but  distinctly,  by  certain  pro|)erty.  Yet 
1  am  not  so  precise,  that  I  can  iind  in  my  heart  to  strive  for  bare  wtnds.'  For  I  ob- 
•eTve,that  tlic  ancient  fathers,  who  otherwise  spake  very  religiously  of  such  mat-  * 
ters,  did  not  every  where  arree  one  with  another,  nor  every  one  with  himself.  For 
what  forms  of  speech  used  by  the  councils  doth  Hillan*  excuse  P  To  how  great 
Uberty  doth  Atigustine  sometimes  break  fortli  ?  Uow  unlike  are  the  Greeks  to  the 
Latins  P  But  of  this  disagreement  one  example  shall  suffice  for  this  time.  When 
the  Latins  wanted  to  express  tlie  word  Omo9iul9n,  they  called  it  CtntvbHantkd* 
decbring  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one,  thus  using  the  mtird 
Bubstince  for  essence.  "Whereupon  Hicrom  to  Damasus  saith,  it  is  saciifege  to  aay^ 
that  there  are  three  substances  in  Giki :  and  yet  above  a  hundred  times  you  shall 
find  in  Hillary,  that  there  are  three  substances  in  God.  In  the  word  fi^potuuu, 
how  is  Hierom  diflliculted  P  for  he  subpccteth  that  there  lurketh  poison  in  naroing- 
three  hypostasis  in  God.  And  if  a  man  do  use  tliis  word  in  a  godly  sense,  yet  he 
{ilainly  saith  that  it  is  an  improper  speech,  if  he  spake  unfcigiiedlvf  and  did  not 
rather  wittingly  and  willinglv  seek  to  charge  the  bishops  of  the  East,  whom  he 
•ought  to  charge  with  an  unjust  slander.  Siut:  this  one  tiling  he  speaketh  not 
Very  truly,  that  in  all  profane  schools,  Outia,  essence,  is  nothing  else  but  hypos- 
tasis,  which  is  pro\'ed  false  by  the  common  and  accustomed*  use.  Augustme  is 
more  modest  and  gentle,  who,  although  he  sajrs,  J)e  trm$,  U.  5.  a^  8»  9.  that  the 
wnrd  hx'postasis  in  that  sense  is  strange  to  Latin  ears,  )-et  so  fans  it  off,  that  he 
taketh  }'rom  the  Greeks  tlieir  iksuul  manner  of  speaking,  that  he  alio  {pently  bear- 
^th  witli  the  Latins  who  hud  followed  the  Greek  phrase.  And  that  which  Socrates 
writeth  in  tire  fifth  book  of  t  lie  Tripartite  history  tendeth  to  this  end«  as  though 
he  meant  that  he  had  by  unskUful  men  been  wrong^fullv  applied  unto  this  matter. 
Yea,  and  the  same  llillury  himself  lay eth  it  as  a  great  tauktothe  heretics  chaige. 
J)e  trin.  li:  %  that  by  their  frowardncss  he  is  compi'lled  to  put  those  things  in  peril 
of  the  sp>eech  of  men,  which  ought  to  have  l>ecn  kept  in  religi4)usncss  of  nunds, 
plainl}-  confessing  that  this  is  to  do  things  unlawful,  to  speak  what  ought  not  to 
oe  spoken,  to  attempt  things  not  licensed.  A  little  after,  he  excuseto  himself 
with  many  worrls,  for  that  he  was  so  bold  to  utter  new  names.  For  after  he  had 
used  the  natural  names,  Father,  S<ti>,  and  Holy  Ghost,  he  addeth,tliat  whatsoever 
19  sought  furtlier  is  beyond  the  compass  of  speech,  Ixn-ond  the  reach  of  sense, 
and  Ijeyond  the  rapacity  of  underst^mding.  And  in  another  pLice  he  saith,  that 
happy  an'  the  bishops  of  Gallia,  who  had  not  received,  nor  knew  any  other  con- 
frssioK  but  that  old  and  simph'  one,  whi(^h  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  was  re- 
rcived  in  all  churches.  And  naich  like  is  the  excuse  of  Augustine,  that  this  n'ord 
was  wi-ung  out  of  ncce  jsity,  by  reason  of  the  i]ii|)erfection  of  men's  language  in 
^^  great  a  matter :  not  to  exj)rcss  thai  which  is,  but  'that  it  should  not  be  un- 
spoken, how  the  IVther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  tlut'c.  I'his  modesty  of 
tne  holy  men  ought  to  warn  us,  that  \v*t  do  not  forthwith  so  se^'erely/ltke  cen- 
M5rs,  brand  tlvmi  witli  infsmy,  who  rr*fuse  to  subsrrrilje  and  swear  to  such  words 
as  V  e  propound  them :  so  that  they  do  not  of  pride,  or  frowardness,  or  of  mali- 
rious  cral^ .  J  Jut  let  them  ag;iin  consider,  by  how  gr^-at  necessity  we  are  driven  to 
speak  so,  that  by  little  and  little  th^fy  may  l>e  fnured  with  that  profitable  manner 
lyf  speech.  liCt  them  also  learn  tol>cware,'k'st  since  wt  must  meet  on  the  one 
•ide  with  thi  Arians,  on  the  other  side  with  the  Sal>ellians,  while  thev  be  offeiKM 
that  we  cut  off' occasion  from  ihem  both  to  cavil,  thcv  bring  themselves  in  suspi- 
cion, that  they  be  the  disciples  either  of  Arius  or  of  Suliellius.  Anus  saith  that 
€hrist  is -God  J  but  he  muttcreth  tliat  he  ^vas  created,  and  had  a  beginning.  He  saitb 
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0tttmpt  to  prove  the  truth  thereof:  however,  it  is  not  altogether 
unjustifiable,  since  we  address  ourselves  to  those  who  believe 
it,  hoping  therebv  to  offer  some  farther  conviction,  or  establish^ 
jnent,  to  their  faitS  therein,  as  well  as  to  others  who  deny  it  $ 
we  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  consider  it  as  an  important 
doctrine,  that  we  may  be  excited  to  a  more  diligent  enquiry 
into  the  force  of  «ome  of  ti;iose  arguments,  which  are  generally 
brought  in  its  defence. 

Now  to  determine  a  doctrine  to  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, we  must  consider  the  belief  thereof  as  connected  with 
salvation,  or  subservient  to  that  true  religion,  which  is  ordain- 
ed by  God,  as  a  necessary  means  leading  to  it,  without  which 
we  have  no  warrant  to  expect  it :  and  such  doctrines  are  some- 
times called  fundamental,  as  being  the  basis  and  foundation  on 
which  our  hope  is  built.  Here,  I  think,  it  will  be  allowed,  by 
all  whose  sentiments  do  not  savour  of  scepticism,  that  there  are 
some  doctrines  of  religion  necessary  to  be  believed  to  salva- 
tion. There  are  some,  it  is  true,  who  plead  for  the  innocency  of 
error,  or,  at  least,  of  those  who  are  sincere  enquirers  sifter 
truth,  whoj  in  the  end,  will  appear  to  have  been  very  remote 
from  it,  as  though  their  endeavours  would  entitle  them  to  sal- 
vation, without  the  knowledge  of  those  things,  which  afbfin 
conclude  to  be  necessarily  subservient  to  it.  AU  that  we  shall 
Bay  concerning  this  is,  that  it  is  not  the  sincerity  of  our  enqui- 
ries after  important  truths,  but  the  success  thereof,  that  is  to  be 
regarded  in  this,  as  well  as  other  means,  tbat  are  to  be  used  tp 
obtain  so  valuable  an  end.  We  may  as  well  suf^se  that  our 
sincere  endeavours  to  obtain  many  of  those  graces  that  accom- 
pany salvation,  such  as  faith,  love  to  God,  and  evangelical  obe- 
dience, will  supply,  or  atone  for,  the  want  of  theni  i  as  assert 
that  our  unsuccessful  enquiries  after  the  great  doctrines  of  re- 
lig^n  will  excuse  our  ignorance  thereof ;  especially  when  we 


Christ  is  one  with  Uic  Father,  but  secreth-  he  whispcreth  in  the  curs  of  his  discir 
pkfiy  that  he  was  made  one  as  the  other  faiihful  be,  althoufi^  by  singular  prero-. 
ntive.  Say  once  that  Christ  is  consubstanUal  with  his  Fattier,  then  pluck  you  off 
his  vigor  from  the  dissembler,  and  vet  yoii  add  noticing  to  the  scripture.  SaihtUius 
suth,  that  the  several  namies,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  lihost,  signify  nothing  in 
God  severally  distinct,  .^ay  that  they  are  three,  and  he  will  cry  out  that  you  name 
three  gods.  Say  ttiat  tlicrc  is  in  one  essence  a  Tlrinity  of  persons,  then  shall  you 
in  one  word  both  say  what  tlie  scripture  spcaketh,  and  stop  their  vain  bobblmg. 
Now  if  any  be  Inikien  with  so  curious  supej-stitipn,  tjiat  iliey  cantiot  abide  these 
names,  yet  Is  tliere  no  man,  though  he  would  never  so  fain,  that  can  deny  but  that 
when  we  hear  of  one,  we  must  imder»tand  an  unity  of  substance :'  when  we  hear 
of  three  in  one  essence,  that  it  is  meant  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Which 
thing  being  without  fraud  confessed,  we  stay  no  longec  upon  words.  But  I  have 
long  ago  found,  and  that  often,  that  who3oevt-r  do  obstinately  quarrel  about 
ironls,  do  keep  within  them  a  secret  poison :  so'  that  it  is  better  willingly  to  pro> 
voke  them,  than  for  their  pleusurf  to  speak  darkly.'- 
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consider,  that  blindness  of  mind,  as  ^vcll  as  hardness  of  heart; 
is  included  among  those  spiritual  judgments,  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  our  fallen  state ;  and  also  that  God  displays  the  so- 
vereignty of  his  grace  as  niuch,  in  leading  the  soul  into  all  ne- 
cessary truth,  as  he  does  in  any  other  things  that  relate  to  sffl* 
vation.  However,  it  is  not  our  business  to  determine  the  final 
state  of  men  ;  or  how  far  they  make  advances  to,  or  recede 
from,  the  knowledge  of  such  important  doctrines ;  or  what  will 
be  the  issue  thereof;  but  rather  to  desire  of  God,  that  so  £ar 
fks  tve,  or  others,  arc  destitute  of  this  privilege,  he  would  grant 
us  and  them  rrpentance^^  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truths 
1  Tim.  lu  25.  And  here  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  important  or  fundamental  articles  of  fiuth  is 
not  whether  any  doctrines*  may  be  so  called  f  but  what  those 
doctrines  are  :  in  determining  of  which,  many  ^ake  provision 
ibr  their  own  particular  scheme  of  doctrine :  and  accordingly 
some,  as  the  Papists  in  particular,  assert  several  doctrines  to 
be  fundamental',  without  scripture  warrant ;  yea,  such  as  are 
directly  contrar}'  thereunto ;  and  others  allow  no  doctrine  to  be 
so,  but  what  will,  if  adhered  to,  open  a  door  of  salvation  to  all 
mankind,  and  these  set  aside  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation } 
and  others,  who  desire  not  to  run  such  lengths,  will  allow,  that 
some  scripture-doctrines  are  necessary  to  be  believed  to  salva- 
tion :  but  these  are  only  such  ;is  may  include  those  who  are  in 
their  way  of  thinking ;  thus  they  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  obliged  in  conformit)-  to  their  own  sentiments,  to 
deny  also  that  it  is  an  important  article  of  faith.  These  may 
justly  demand  a  convincing  proof  of  the  tnuh  thereof,  before 
they  believe  it  to  be  of  any  importance,  especially  to  them- 
selves ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  vain  thing  to  tell  them,  that 
the  belief  thereof  is  connected  with  salvation  ;  or  that  it  is  ne- 
eessary,  inasmuch  as  divine  worship  is  so,  which  supposes  the 
belief  of  the  divinity  of  the  Persons,  whom  we  adore i  with- 
out first  proving  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  di- 
vine Persons :  and  it  would  be  as  little  to  their  edification  to 
say  that  there  are  several  doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed; 
such  as  that  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  and  our  justification,  de- 
{lending  thereon,  and  that  of  regeneration  and  sanctification, 
as  the  effects  of  the  divine  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  all  which 
suppose  the  belief  of  their  being  divine  Persons ;  unless  we  first 
give  some  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines, 
which  are  supposed  to  stand  or  fall  with  it;  for  it  would  be  im- 
mediately replied,  that  one  is  false,  and  consequently  far  from 
being  of  any  importance ;  therefore  so  is  the  other* 

But  inasmuch  as  we  reserve  the  consideration  of  these  things 
to  their  proper  place ;  we  shall  only  observe  at  present,  that 
there  are  some  who  do  not  appear  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Irrinity,  but  rather  the  importance  of  it;  and  express  them- 
•elvea  with  vexy  great  indifference  about  it,  and  blame  all  at- 
tempts to  defend  it,  as  needless,  or  litigious,  as  though  it  were 
only  a  contest  about  words :  thus  they  say,  though  we  hold  it 
oundves,  others  who  deny  it,  may  have  as  much  to  say  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  cause  as  We  have,  and  therefore  that  these 
disputes  ought  to  be  wholly  laid  aside*  Now,  with  respect  to 
*  ib^e,  what  we  have  hinted,  concerning  the  importance  of  this 
doctrine,  may  not  be  altogether  misapplied ;  therefore  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  mention  it  in  this  place,  that  we  may  not  be 
supposed  to  plead  a  cause  which  is  not  worth  defending,  as 
though  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  were  no  other  than  an  empty 
speculation  i  but  as  that  which  we  are  bound  to  esteem  a  doc- 
trine of  the  highest  importance. 

2.  We  are  next  to  consider  what  degree  of  knowledge  of  this 
doctrine  is  necessary  to,  or  connected  with  salvation.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  this  includes  in  it  the  knowledge  of  eveiy 
dung  that  is  commonly  laid  down  in  those  writings,  wherein  it 
is  attempted  to  be  explained ;  for  when  we  sj^cak  of  this,  as  u 
doctrine  of  the  highest  importance,  wc  mean  tiie  scripture-doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  This  is  what  we  are  to  assent  to,  and  to 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  defend ;  but  as  for  those  expli- 
cations, which  are  merely  human,  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
of  equal  importance ;  especially  every  private  Christian  is  not 
to  be  censured  as  a  stranger  to  this  doctrine,  who  cannot  de- 
fine personality  in  a  scholastic  way,  or  understand  all  the  terms 
lised  in  explaining  it,  or  several  modes  of  speaking,  which 
some  writers  tenaciously  adhere  to ;  such  as  hypostasis,  S4.^- 
sistence,  consubstantiality,  the  modal  distinction  of  the  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  filiation,  or  the  communication  of  the  divine 
essence  by  generation,  or  its  being  farther  communicated  by 
procession;  some  of  which  rather  embarrass  the  minds  of  men, 
than  add  any  farther  lig^t  to  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  contained. 

But  when  we  consider  how  far  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ia 
Co  be  known,  and  believed  to  salvation,  we  must  not  exclude 
the  weakest  Christian  from  a  possibility  of  knowing  it,  by  sup- 
posing it  necessary  for  him  to  understand  some  hard  words, 
Which  he  doth  not  find  in  his  Bible ;  and  ii  he  meets  with 
them  elsewhere,  will  not  be  much  edified  by  them.  That  know- 
ledge, therefore,  which  is  liccessary  to  salvation,  is  more'plain 
and  easy,  and  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  scripture :  accord- 
ingly, every  Christian  knows,  that  the  word  God  signifies  a  be- 
ing that  has  all  those  di^une  perfections,  which  are  so  frequent- 
ly attributed  to  him  therein,  and  are  displayed  and  glorified  in 
all  his  works  of  common  providence  and  grace ;  and  that  this 
God  is  one.  To  which  we<may  also. add,  that  he  learns  from 
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his  Bible,  and  therefore  firmly  believes  that  the  Fsther,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  are  possessed  of  these  divine  perfections,  and 
consequently  that  they  are  this  one  God ;  and  dhat  they  are 
distinguished,  as  we  often  find  in  scripture,  by  such  characters 
and  properties,  which  we  generally  call  personal,  and  so  apply 
the  word  Person  to  each  of  them,  and  conclude  that  the  divine 
glorv  attributed  to  them  is  the  same,  though  their  personal  pro- 
perties, or  characters,  are  distinct ;  which  is  the  substance  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  first  of  those  answers,  under  our  pre- 
sent consideration.  And  he  that  believes  this,  need  not  enter- 
tain any  doubt  as  though  he  wanted  some  ideas  of  this  sacred 
doctrine,  which  are  necessary  to  salvation ;  since  such  a  degree 
'of  knowledge,  attended  with  a  firm  belief  diereof,  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  all  those  acts  of  divine  wo^hip,  which  we  are  obli- 
ged to  ascribe  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  is  ccuisistent 
with  all  those  other  doctrines,  which  are  founded  on,  or  sup^ 
pose  the  belief  thereof,  as  was  before  observed  under  our  last 
nead. 

3.  We  shall  consider  this  doctrine  as  a  great  mystery,  such 
as  cannot  be  comprehended  by  a  finite  mind ;  and  therefore  we 
riiall  first  enquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  My9* 
tery^  as  it  is  used  in  scripture.  This  word  sometimes  denotes 
a  doctrine's  having  been  kept  secret,  or,  at  least,  revealed  more 
obscurely,  upon  which  account  it  was  not  so  clearly  known  be- 
fore ;  in  which  sense,  the  gospel  is  called.  The  mystery  which 
hath  been  hid  from  ages^  and  from  generations^^  but  runv  is  made 
manifest  to  his  saintSy  Col.  i.  26.  It  was  covered  with  the  cere- 
momal  law,  as  with  a  vail,  which  many  of  the  people,  through 
the  blindness  of  their  minds,  did  not  so  fidly  understand ;  and 
accordingly,  when  persons  are  led  into  a  farther  degree  of  know- 
ledge thereof,  it  is  said,  as  our  Saviour  tells  his  disciples,  tliat 
to  them  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven^  Matt.  xiii.  11.  or  when  something  is  revealed  in  scrip- 
ture, which  the  world  was  not  in  the  least  apprised  of  before ; 
this  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  a  mystery,  as  the  apostle 
says,  speaking  concerning  the  change  that  shaH  be  passed  on 
those  that  shall  be  found  alive  at  the  last  day ;  Behold^  I  shew 
you  a  mystery  ;  we  shall  not  all  sleeps  but  we  shall  all  be  changed 
in  a  mo?nenty  in  the  tivinkling  of  an  eye^  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52. 

But  to  this  we  may  add,  that  there  is  also  another  idea  affix- 
ed to  the  word  Mystery ^  namely,  that  though  it  be  revealed, 
yet  it  cannot  be  fully  comprehended ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  call  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  Mystery.  Both  these  idea$ 
seem  to  be  contained  in  the  word,  in  some  scriptures,  particu- 
lariy  where  the  apostle  says.  Unto  me^  who  am  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among 
Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christy  and  to  make  aU 
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fHen  see  what  is  thefsUowahip  of  the  mystery^  which^  from  the 
beginning'  of  the  rvorUy  hath  been  hid  in  Gody  £ph.  iii.  8,  9. 
where  he  speaks  of  the  gospel,  not  only  as  hid,  but  unsearcha- 
ble; and  he  speaks  of  the  mystery  ofGod^  even  the  Fatherland 
of  Christy  in  whom  are  hid  au  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  inaw-' 
UgJge%  CoL  ii.  3.  where  the  word  mystery  seems  to  contain  both 
these  ideas;  for  few  will  deny,  that  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
who  is  here  spoken*  of,  as  well  as  Christ,  is  mcomprehensiUe 
by  a  finite  mind ;  and  if  it  be  said,  that  the  gospel  is  hereby  in- 
tended,  and  so  that  the  words  oug^t  to  be  rendered,  in  which 
are  Ud  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  this  must 
be  supposed  to  be  incomprehensible,  as  well  as  formerly  less 
known,  otherwise  this  character  of  it  would  be  too  great. 

But  suppose  the  word  Mystery  were  always  used  to  signify 
^  doctrine,  not  before  revealed,  without  the  other  idea  of  its  be- 
ing incomprehensible  contained  in  it ;  this  would  not  overthrow 
our  argument  in  general,  since  we  can  prove  it  to  be  incom- 
prehensible from  other  arguments,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  do. 

And  that  we  may  prepare  our  way  for  tliis,  let  it  be  consi- 
deredy  that  there  are  some  finite  things,  which  we  cannot  now 
comprehend^  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  our  present  statey 
which  are  not  mcomprehensible  in  themselves.    How  little  do 
wc  know  of  some  things,  which  may  be  called  mysteries  in  na- 
ture ;  such  as  the  reason  of  die  growth  and  variety  of  colours 
and  shapes  of  plants ;  the  various  instinct  of  brute  creatures ; 
yea,  how  little  do  we  know  comparatively  of  ourselves,  the  na- 
ture of  our  souls,  9ny  otherwise,  than  as  it  is  observed  by  their 
actions,  and  the  effects  they  produce ;  the  reason  of  their  union 
with  our  bodies,  or  of  their  acting  by  them,  as  the  inspired  wri- 
ter observes  ;  so  that  it  may  well  be  said,  Thoti  knowest  not  the 
TUHiy  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her 
that  is  with  child ;  even  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  Gcd^ 
7vho  maketh  all  things ^  Eccles.  xi.  5.  and  Elihu,  together  with 
some  of  the  other  wonderful  works  of  nature,  which  he  chal- 
lengeth  Job  to  ^ve  an  account  of,  speaks  of  this  in  particular, 
I^ost  thou  knomu  how  thy  garments  are  warm,  when  he  (fvieteth 
the  earth,  by  the  south  wind?  Job  xxxvii.  17,  &fc.  which  not 
only  signifies  that  we  cannot  account  for  the  winds  producing 
heat  or  cold,  as  blowing  from  various  quarters  of  heaven ;  but 
duU  we  know  not  the  reason  of  the  vital  heat,  which  is  preser\'- 
ed  for  so  many  years,  in  the  bodies  of  men,  the  inseparable  con- 
^mitant  and  sign  of  life ;  or  what  gives  the  first  motion  to  the 
blood  and  spirits,  of  fits  the  organized  body  to  perform  its  va- 
rious functions.     These  things  cannot  be  comprehended  by  us. 
But  if  we  speak  of  that  which  is  infinite,  we  must  conclude  it 
to  be  incomprehensible,  not  only  because  of  the  imperfection  of 
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our  present  state,  but  because,  as  has  been  before  observed,  <rf 
the  infinite  disproportion  that  there  is  between  the  object  and 
our  finite  capacities.  In  this  respect  we  have  before  shewn 
that  the  petfcctions  of  the  divine  nature  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, such  as  the  immensity,  eternity,  omnipresence,  -«nd 
simplicit}"^  of  God ;  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  he  is  thus  infiniter 
}y  perfect.  And  it  seems  eqiially  reiLSbnable  to  suppose  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  incomprehensible ;  for  tite  mutual 
relation  of  the  Father,  Son,  :md  Spirit,  to  each  other,  and  their 
distinct  personality,  are  not  the  result  of  the  divine  will ;  these 
ore  personal  perfections,  and  therefore  they  are  necessary,  and 
their  ^lory  infinite,  as  well  as  that  of  his  essential  perfections ; 
and  if  we  are  bound  to  believe  one  to  be  incomprehensible,  why 
should  we  not  as  well  suppose  the  other  to  be  so  ?  or  if  there 
are  some  things  which  the  light  of  nature  giyes  us  some  ideas 
of,  concerning  which  we  are  notwithstanding  bound  to  confess 
that  we  know  but  little  of  th<^m,  for  the  reason  but  now  men- 
tioned, why  should  it  be  thought  strange,  that  this  doctrine, 
though  the  subject  of  pure  revelation,  should  be  equally  in- 
comprehensible i  This  consequence  appears  so  evicient,  that 
some  of  them,  who  deny  the  doctrine  ot  the  Trinity  to  be  in- 
comprehensible, do  not  stick  to  deny  the  perfections  of  the  dir 
vine  nature  to  be  so,  when  they  maintain  that  there  is  ndthii^g 
which  is  the  object  of  faith  but  what  may  be  comprehended  by 
us,  which  is  to  run  such  lengths  in  the  defence  of  their  cause, 
as  no  one  who  hath  the  least  degree  of  that  humJTlty,  which  be- 
comes a  finite  creature,  should  venture  to  do.  But  they  pro- 
ceed yet  farther,  as  the  cause  thej'defend  seems  to  require  it, 
and  say,  that  ever}'  doctrine  which  we  cannot  comprehend  is  to 
be  rejected  by  us,  as  though  our  understandings  wt^e  to  set 
hounds  to  die  truth  and  credibilit\'  of  all  things. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  true  state  of  the  question  about  mjrster 
ries  in  Christianity :  it  is  not  ^vhether  the  word  Mystery  is  never 
used  in  scripture  to  signify  what  is  incomprehensible ;  for  if 
that  could  be  sufficient!}'  proved,  which  I  think  hath  not  yet 
been  done,  we  would  ajjsert  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be 
more  than  a  mystery,  namely,  an  incomprehensible  doctrine  | 
and  the  proof  thereof  seems  absolutely  necessarj',  since  the  An- 
titrinitarians,  and  some  of  them  with  an  air  of  msult,  conclude 
ihis  to  be  our  last  resort,  which  we  betake  ourselves  to  when 
\hc\  have  beaten  us  out  of  all  our  other  strortg  holds;  and 
therefore  we  may  suppose,  that  this  would  be  opjx)sed  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  hitherto  beeh 
overthrown  :  and  indeed  when  they  call  it  one  of  our  most 
plausible  pretences,  as  though  we  laid  the  whole  stress  of  the 
controversy  u|)on  it,  it  might  be  expected  that  it  should  be  air 

Ved  with  stronger  ar^ments  than  it  genei-ally  is.     Some- 
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times  they  bend  their  force  principally  against  the  sense  of  the 
word  Mystery;  and  here  they  talk  not  only  with  an  air  of  in- 
sult, but  proraneness,  when  they  compare  it  with  the  ;)'...:i:::.:i- 
ble  mysteries  of  the  heathen,  which  were  not  to  be  divui:,  a  io 
any  but  those  of  them  who  were  in  die  secret;  and  the  doctriiic 
of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  transubstantiation,  are  compai-Lci  to- 
gether, so  that  they  are  to  be  reckoned  equally  mysterious,  that 
is,  according  to  their  application  of  the  >\*ord,  absurd  and  non- 
sensicaL  And  this  way  of  arguing  has  so  far  prevailed  among 
thein^  that  no  one  must  apply  the  word  to  any  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion without  exposing  himself  to  scorn  and  ridieulc  ;  but  this 
will  do  no  service  to  their  cause,  nor  prejudice  to  our  doctrine, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  enquire  into  the  truth  thereof,  with 
that  seriousness  and  impartiality,  that  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine  calls  for«(a) 


(a)  ^  There  are  some  (loctr4nc5  in  the  gosipel  the  imderstmulin^  could  not  disco- 
r ;  but  when  they  are  revealed,  it  bath  acleur  upprchcnsion  of  tliem  upon  a  ra- 
tional account^  ana  sees  the  characters  ot'  truth  visibly  stampt  on  their  forehead: 
at  dse  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  ilirine  justice,  tliat  pratlon  mig-ht  be  dis]>cnsed 
to  lepenting^  sinners.  Fur  oiirnaliiral  cunceptioii  of  tiixl  incbules  his  infinite  pu- 
zity  and  justice ;  and  wlicn  ihu  design  of  the  goi'.pol  is  made  kno^»'n,  whereby  he 
hath  provided  abundantly  for  tlic  honour  of  ihosc  attribute:!,  sn  that  He  doth  the 
grratest  good  without  cncourag'ing  the  least  evil,  rruson  ucquiesccs,  and  acknow- 
IcdgcSy'This  I  sought,  but  cotiid  not  Hud.  Now,  .ilihutif^li  tbepriiTj.A.rv  obligation 
to  believe  such  doctrines  ariseth  from  revelation,  vet  being  r;4tihccl  by  n:ason« 
abey  are  embraced  with  more  clcinmess  by  the  niind. 

2.  Tbere  are  som^  doctrines,  which  as  rc::s')n  by  its  light  c^uld  not  discover; 
so  wlien  they  are  made  known,  it  cannot  comprehi-nd ;  but  xhvy  are  by  acleurand 
Decesnry  connexion  joined  with  the  oilier  thai  reason  approves :  as  the  nij-stcry 
oi  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of  tlie  Son  i/f  God,  which  aif  ihc  four.d:aioii8 
ofthe  wbole  work  of  our  redemption.  Tlic  nature  of  God  is  repugnant  to  pUira- 
lity,  there  can  be  but  one  essence;  and  the  nature  of  satisfaction  requires  u  dis- 
tiiictiou  of pertODs  :  For  he  tliat  sulfiTj  as  guilty,  must  be  distjiij^uishcd  from 
the  person  of  the  judge  that  exacts  sutiiifaction ;  and  no  mere  cii„Mt>Lre  is  able  by 
bis  obedient  suflfcrings  to  repair  the  honour  of  God :  So  that  a  divine  pfrson,  as- 
siuiiing  the  nature  of  man,  was  alone  capable  to  niakt^  that  ^i-itisfactlon,  which  tliQ 
gospel  propounds,  and  reason  consents  t(.i.  Xow,  Hcconiing  to  the  distinction  of 
capacities  in  the  Trinity,  the  Fatlier  required  an  honourable  reparation  for  tlie 
breach  of  tlie  divine  Uw,  and  tlie  Son  bore  the  pun i aliment  in  tlie  suffer ing.->  of 
the  human  nature ;  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.  Besides,  'tis  cleru*  tliat  the*  rlnc- 
trine  ofthe  Trinity,  that  is,  of  three  glorious  r**lations  in  the  Godhead,  and  of  the 
Incarnation,  are  most  iirmlv  connected  with  all  Oie  parts  of  the  ciii*isti.iii  r'.;ii« 
gion,  left  in  the  writings  ofthe  apostles,  wliich  as  they  were  c(>nfimK  d  by  mira- 
cles* the  divine  signatures  of  tlieir  certaint}-,  so  they  contain  such  rjuheiitic 
narks  of  their  divinity,  that  right  reason  cannot  reject  them. 

3.  Whereas  there  are  three  ])rinciples  by  which  we  apprehend  thino^s,  Sci^^e, 
Revon  and  Faith;  these  lights  ha\'e  their  different  objects  tl::tr  must  iioc  be 
confounded.  Sense  is  confined  to  tilings  material ;  Reason  considers  \\\\%\^  ..b. 
Btractcd  from  matter ;  Faith  reganls  uie  mysteries  re\-ealed  from  Iicaven :  a/.d 
these  must  not  transgress  their  order.  Sense  is  an  incom*H:tont  judge  of  ih-.ngrt 
about  which  reason  is  only  conversant.  It  can  only  make  a  report  («f  those  rib- 
jecta,  which  by  their  natural  characters  aie  exposed  to  it.  And  reason  can  rjniy 
discourse  of  things,  witliin  its  sphere :  supernatural  tilings  which  derive  from  re- 
velation, and  are  purely  the  objects  of  faith,  are  not  witliin  it>«  territories  atvl  jn- 
risdjctian.    Those  superlative  mysteriea  exceed  all  our  intellectual  abilii  ies .  . 

Vol.  I.  Ec 
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The  question  therefore  in  controversy  is ;  whether  any  doc- 
trines of  religion  may  be  deemed  incomprehensible,  that  is,  such 

'Tis  tnio,  the  uiulerstnndm);^  \s  u  ratinnul  faculty,  and  e%'crv  act  of  it  is  really 
or  in  ap]H^nrance  grounded  on  i^ason.  But  there  is  a  wide  diAerence  betwieentiie 
pnn'In^  a  iloctriiie  by  reason,  and  the  givinpr  a  reason  why  we  beUeve  the  tnkth 
of  it.  For  instance,  we  c:innot  pi-ovc  the  Trinity  by  natural  reason ;  and  the  sub- 
tilty  of  the  schoolmen,  wiio  ulUct  to  gi\e  ^omc  reason  of  all  thinn.  Is  here  more 
piriudicial  than  9d\':ait&gct}ns  to  tiH.^  triith :    For  he  ttiat  pretends  to  maintjiui  a 


other  way  ot  arguing :    Rut  ;dthoup^h  we  raiinot  demonstrate  these  m}'Steriei  In 
reason,  yet  we  may  give  a  rational  account  why  we  believe  them. 

Is  it  not  tlie  higliest  reason  tp  believe  the  disco^vr}'  that  (lod  hath  made  of 
kimself,  and  his  decKcs  ?    For  he  perfectly  knows  his  ovm  nature  and  will ;  and 
^is  impossil.Io  he  sliould  deceive  us .-  tliia  natural  principle  is  tlie  foundation  of 
faitli.    V\*lk  n  Uod  s^x^aks,  it  becomes  man  to  hear  witli  silence  and  submission 
lUs  nuked  woiil  is  as  certain  as  a  demonstration. 

And  IS  it  not  most  rc:is-jnable  to  believe  111.11  the  Deity  cannot  be  fidly  under- 
sti>ovl  by  us  ?  I^esuu  may  more  easily  be  "ncl'idcd  in  a  spark  of  iirc,  than  the 
infiuitcporfections  of  Ho^!  N:  comproiKOjl.  d  by  u  iiiutc  mind.  The  angels,  who 
ti\\\  11  Sv«  noar  Lhei'ii;o':\-.n  ril.^^'u,  c  -:  •  t'uirjWj'x  in  a  holy  confusion,  not  being 
able  t-:  eonipivluiui  iinu.  ilow  much  less  can  m^n  m  this  eai'thly  state,  distant 
fnm'.  (i(k1,  :ukI  op]irv'st  with  a  burilicn  of  fleJi  ?    Now  from  hence  it  follows; 

1.  That  ipioronce  of  the  m.uv.or  how  divine  mysteries  exist  is  no  sufficient 
ple.x  uT  »i!iiiclity,  wl.on  t!u*  .•.t-v'iKure  reveals  that  tlicy  are.  For  reason  thai  i> 
iiiniiedzJKi  rt-Ktruinctt  o:duiot  tV;i:n:-  aconcLptlnn  tliut  is  rommensiirate  to  the  es- 
«cnc('  Mid  piiwer  of  ii»U.  'V\i\>  will  appear  more  cWiU-ly  by  considering  the  mys- 
terinus  excellencies  of  t!ie  iln  '.iie  nature,  the  certaimy  of  wliich  we  believe,  l>ui 
tlie  m.inncr  we  c.u»!\ol  undrrstaovl :  As  iliat  his  essei'ice  and  attributes  arc  tlie 
sanv.',  uitliout  tlu'  UmsI  ^).a«lo\v  ofcumpoiiiion ;  \et  his  \tisdom  and  power  are  to 
our  Rj'.pn. hens ioui  nistinc:,  :«i:J  hi>  ir.troy  and  justice  in  some  manner  opposite.' 
That  bis  essence  is  intiro  in  uU  places,  \etnoi  terminated  in  any.  That  he  Is 
ul)C\e  ttie  hi-avcr.s,  anvl  lKnu-.it h  itic*  i.-...-ih,  yet  liatli  no  relation  of  high  or  low; 
diataitt  t)V  I!-.- .a*.  That  he  (xsk'tvaies  uU  substances,  but  is  mixed  witli  none.  That 
he  unilcrstunds,  \et  receive*'  no  uL^us  \^  lihin  himself :  Thai  he  wills,  }-et  liatJi  no 
Tnotion  that  carries  hi.n  out  of  hiinsi-lf.  I'hat  in  him  time  hath  no  succession; 
that  wliioh  \»  past  is  not  ^>ne,  and  tliut  which  is  fuiure  is  not  to  come.  That  bc 
loves  without  passion,  is  angry  without  diaturl*ance,  repents  witliout  change. 
These  perfections  are  above  the  c.tpaoitv  of  rexson  fully  to  unck'rstand:  yet  essen- 
tial to  tlie  deity.  Here  we  most  exalt  f;iith,  and  abase  reason.  Thus  in  the  mys- 
ler\-  of  the  incarnation,  (1  Thu.  iii.  16.)  thut  tvio  such  distant  natures  sliould 
compose  one  rei"son,  \\  iUiout  the  confusiun  of  pro|XTties,  rea&un  cannot  reach  un- 
to; but  it  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  word :  {JuLi  i.  It.)  Here  therefore  wc  must 
obey,  not  enquire. 

The  obedience  nf  filth  i«,  to  cn.i»iv.oc  .tu  obscure  truth  with  a  firm  assent,  upon 
the  account  of  a  divine  tcstiinoiiv.  Ifremon  will  nut  assent  to  rc\tlation,  tUl  rt 
undcrstinds  tlie  numiur  \\o\v  diviiu'  iliii^j^s  are*,  it  doth  not  olxiv  it  at  all.    TTie 


•  tafinittu.  iininrr.Ku<i  &  soti  tIM  tjiicus.  qmntut  est  nottii,  oohli  vero  ad  intellectum  pccro 
CkC,  &  idc6  »ii  cum  lii^i  i  csiiuia'iiui,  i.iim  iiiaeKtiaabijrm  dkimw.    Mia,  Fei. 
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»s  we  can  have  no  adequate  ideas  ol\  because  of  tlic  dispropor- 
tion between  them  and  our  finite  niind^i  ?  and  w  hethtr  the  in- 

to  receive  the  g^at  invntcrlcs  of  the  gtispel  in  tlu'ir  bimplicity :  for  in  ultt-mpt- 
bngto  giv^  «n  exact  and  curioiM  cxplirutuui  of  thcni,  tlie  uiulex-htanding',  as  in  an 
hedge  of  thorns,  the  more  it  strides,  ilic  more  *tis  wounded  and  mt&iiglod.  (J9^9 
wa^  art  for  abQ\*e  ours,  and  hit  thou^htt  abwe  9ur»  at  htravtrn  i>  uAorr  the  earth. 
To  reject  wlut  wc  can't  comprclunfl,  is  not  only  tu  sin  against  faith,  but  :«}rain!)t 
reason,  whidi  acknowledges  itself  fuiite,  and  unable  /o  search  out  the  Almighty  tw 
perfection  ;  Job  \\,  7. 

5.  "We  are  obliged  to  belie\'c  those  mysteries  that  are  plainly  delivered  In 
bcripturc,  not withbtanding  those  sirniinf>^  coiitradictions  whoi-ewith  tliry  may  be 
charged.  In  the  ubjcets  of  simim',  the  contrui-iety  of  appearances  doth  liol  Icsftn 
the  certainty  of  things.  The  stars  to  our  si);ht  i»>em  but  f;;hitering  sparks,  \iet 
2.hey  arc  immense  bodi<*ii.  And  it  is  one  thing*  to  Ik-  assured  of  a  truth,  another 
to  answer  to  all  the  dlfiicidties  that  encounter  it :  a  mean  understanding^  is  capa« 
ble  of  the  first;  the  second  Ls  so  difiicult,  that  in  cleai'  tiiinp^s  tlic  pmfoundeat 
philoBopbcrs  may  not  be  able  to  untie  all  tlie  intricite  and  knotty  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  them.  'Tis  snftirif.nt  the  belief  of  supf-matund  mys- 
teries is  mult  on  the  \Tracity  and  power  of  Hod ;  this  makes  them  jirr.dcntly  cre- 
dible :  this  resolves  all  doubts,  and  pnKluccs  such  a  stability  of  apu'it.  am  nodiinf* 
can  shake.  A  sincere  belic^'cr  is  a^surrd,  that  all  opposition  a}r^iu:>t  re%valrfi 
truthi  is  fallacious,  ihoupli  ho  cannot  di-covcr  tli :  f.ill,»fy.  Now  ihc  transcend- 
ent mysteries  of  the  Christian  relipif  „.  ♦!  c  'f  t-m'-ii  of  por*'>tis  in  ibc  div'.ne  na- 
ture, the  incarnation  of  tl»e!!?'ni  ol"*i'>u,aref:!c;;Hy»-til«»wn  In  ihc  scriptuiv.  And 
although  subtile  and  obstinat*.:  oj>po:ierts  hnve  used  many  c;uilty  nrts  to  dispirit 
andenerratetliose  texts  by  an  ini'mur  s  -.i-^-,  :;iifl  ii.iv«  i-.uki  tboni  with  viulence 
to  make  them  speak  accorclingio  th-n  pr"juili;-,v^  y,  .-.i!  \-i  vul-.i,  tlr-  ovidi'nceof 
truth  it  rictorious.    A  hcatiien,  wh'?  c.';ii''':dcrs  .."»i  tl."  ji.):jp'."i  ::s  a  d.vino  rcvcla- 


iradictions,  yet  they  can  never  c«ir.rli 5' ir  tl:c:n  inr>f.-  srile  :  I-t  iio  certain  arjj^i- 
ment  can  be  alledgy'ul  aprainst  the  btin;;  of  a  tbii*;;-  wilJiout  a  rUar  knowle<lf'r  of 
•ts  nature :  Now,  although  we.  inuy  undi-:-j;tanil  llie  n:ilure  of  in:ai,  wt-  do  nnt  ilio 
nattireof  God,  the  oecunomy  of  tiio  persona,  and  bis  powti  \\>  unite  hinisiU'to  a 
r.ature  below  him. 

It  is  tnie,  n.-»  an?rle  of  faith  is  \cikW\  rrpsijrnant  tii  reason ;  fsr  (;o.l  i*  tlie  aii- 
ihor  of  natural,  as  well  as  of  sup.nv.vU'.-i«i.  li^Hit,  anil  h..-  cunvot  •yutrudict  him- 
self:  They  arc  emanations  fmra  liiin,  and  J.kiuj^i  ilifi-.i'rnt,  yet  in...t'i.-5.lrucriveof 
each  other.  Hut  we  must  di^,tinpl!-^  lK."twi  en  tbosr  tiling^  thwt  ar-*  abovr  iva- 
son  and  incomprehensible,  and  thm^«i  that  arc  :  j;.iin?it  n  ;u.ou  and  utterly  incon- 


<ocomprdiend  th« in  :  the  inicllcc(u;d  lu*  is  .l;u/led  with  ii:rir  nvcrpowirin^ 
lijfht.  Wc  can  have  Imt  an  imperfect  kiv^wltilj^?  of  them  ;  and  tl.ere  is  no  just 
cause  of  wimder  tliut  sniK-niatural  rrvfJaiion  .-h.  ulcl  spc;ik  nu  omiMt  hcnsible 


a  natural  repugnancy  to  oiir  nnderstandiiif-'s,  wiucli  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
:liat  is  fonually  umwssible;  aiul  tlieit  is  no  such  doctr.ne  iu  the  ch:-ibt':in  reli- 


gion. 


3.  AVcmu8tcHstingiiishl)etween  rensoncom'.ptid.  ;ind  riffht  reason.  Since 
;!ie  fall,  tlie  ch-amcss  of  the  human  undiTbtandin;,^  is  lost,  and  the  I'i^Iit  i!i  tt  rc- 
maJM  is  cdipitd  by  the  interposition  of^cnsiud  lubt.    The  earn:-.!  inii-d  i  .tiino-.. 
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communicable  perfections  of  God  arc  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
these  incomprehensible  doctrines  ?  if  they  are  not,  then  it  will 
be  reasonable  to  demand  that  every  thing  relating  to  them  be 
particularly  accounted  for,  and  reduced  to  the  standard  of  a 
finite  capacity;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  but  some  things 
must  be  allowed  to  be  incomprehensible  in  religpion,  then  it 
will  be  farther  enqiiirtd.  Why  should  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity be  rejected,  because  wc  cannot  account  for  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  personal  glory  of  God,  any  more  than  we  can  for 
those  things  that  respect  his  essential  ^lory  f  or  may  not  some 
thing^,  that  are  matter  of  pure  revelation,  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed our  capacities,  and  yet  we  be  bound  to  believe  them,  as  well 
as  other  things  which  appear  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time, 
incomprehensible,  by  tni  light  of  nature  ?  But,  that  we  may 
enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  this  argument,  wfe  shall  con- 
sider the  most  material  objections  that  are  brought  against  it, 
and  what  may  be  replied  to  them. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected  that  we  take  up  with  the  bare  sound 
of  words,  without  any  manner  of  ideas  amxed  to  thenu     And, 

2.  That  it  is  unbecoming  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
supiK)so  that  God  should  give  i  revelation,  and  demand  our 
belief  thereof,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
St  is  impossible  for  our  undei*standings  to  yield  an  assent  to  it, 
since  nothing  that  is  unintelligible  can  be  the  object  of  faith. 

3.  That  practical  religion  is  designed  to  be  promoted  in  the 
world  hereby,  and  therefore  the  will  of  man  must  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  understanding,  and  not  blindly  embrace,'and  be  con- 
versimt  about  we  know  not  what,  which  is  to  act  unbecoming 
our  own  character  as  intelligent  creatures", 

4.  That  the  design  of  divine  revelation  is  to  improve  our 
understandings,  and  render  our  ideas  of  things  more  clear,  and 
not  to  entangle  and  perplex  them. 

Ansxv.  1.  As  to  our  using  words  without  ideas,  there  is  no. 


oil *vc»*' ignorance,  and  will  not  from  pride  and  other  malignant  hiibits,  receive 
tilings  spiritual.  And  from  hence  arises  many  suspicions  and  donbtsy  (concern- 
ing supernatural  verities)  the  shadows  of  darkened  reason,  and  of  dying  faith.  If 
any  divine  mystery  teems  incredible,  it  is  fwmHhe  con*ui)tion  of  our  renson,  not 
from  reason  itselt ;  I'rom  its  darkness,  not  its  light.  And  as  reason  is  obliired  to 
correct  the  errors  of  sense,  when  it  is  deceived  eiiher  by  some  vicioiis  qutSity  in 
the  organ,  or  by  the  distance  of  the  object,  or  by  the  falseness  of  the  medium, 
that  coiTupts  tlie  imagv;  in  con^  tying  of  it.    So  it  is  the  office  of  faith  to  reform 


...  knowledge      . 

not  quench  Uie  vg^urol'  the  fucilty  wh(?rein  it  is  seated,  bnt  elo'ates  it,  and 
gives  it  a  spiritual  perception  of  ^  hose  thmgs  that  are  most  distant  from  its  com- 
niei"c<».    It  doth  not  leud  us  through  a  mist  to  the  iiiheritahcc  of  the  saints  in 
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Christian,  that  I  know  of,  who  thinks  there  is  aigr  religion  in 
the  sound  of  words,  or  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  take  up  with 
the  word  Trinity,  or  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  without  deter- 
mining, in  some  measure,  what  we  understand  thereby.  We 
will  dierefore  allow  that  faith  supposes  some  ideas  of  the  ob- 
ject^  namely,  that  we  have  some  knowledge  of  what  we  believe 
it  to  be :  now  our  knowledge  of  things  admits  of  various  de- 
grees; some  of  which  we  only  know  that  they  are  what  they  are 
determined,  or  proved  to  be ;  if  we  proceed  farther  in  our  en- 

Siuiries,  and  would  know  how  ever}'  thing  is  to  be  accounted 
or,  that  may  justly  be  affirmed  concerning  them,  here  our  ideas 
are  at  a  stand ;  yet  this  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the 
belief  of  what  we  conclude  them  to  be.  For  the  illustrating  of 
which,  let  it  be  considered  that  we  believe  that  God's  eternity  is 
without  succession,  his  immensity  without  extension ;  this  we 
know  and  believe,  because  to  assert  the  contrary  would  be  to 
ascribe  imperfection  to  him.  In  this  respect,  our  faith  extends 
as  far  as  our  ideas :  but  as  for  what  exceeds  them,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  God,  which  exceeds 
the  reach  of  a  finite  mind,  though  wc  cannot  comprehend,  or 
fully  describe  it,  as  though  it  was  not  infinite.  And  to  apply 
diis  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  it  is  one  thing,  to  say  that 
the  Father,  Son^  and  Spirit,  h;i\-e  the;  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature  attributed  to  them  in  scripture,  as  well  as  disiinct  per- 
sonal characters  and  properties,  and  because  the  Godhead  is 
but  one,  that  therefore  these  three  are  one,  which  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, inasmuch  as  it  is  so  clearly  revealed  in  scripture  ;  and 
another  thing,  to  say,  that  wi^can  fully  describe  all  the  proper- 
ties of  their  divine  personality,  whieh,  though  we  cannot  do, 
yet  we  believe  that  they  subsist  in  an  incomprehensible  man- 
gier* And  while  we  compare  them  with  finite  persons,  as  we 
do  the  perfections  of  God  with  those  of  the  creature,  we  sepa- 
rate from  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  whatever  savours  of 
imperfection. 

2*  As  to  the  unintelligibleness  of  divine  revelation,  and  its 
being  unbecoming  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  com- 
municate those  doctrines  that  are  so,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  rendering  a  doctrine,  which 
would  be  otherwise  easy  to  be  understood,  unintelligible,  by 
the  perplexity  or  difficult}^  of  thestjle  in  which  it  is  delivered, 
and  the  imparting  a  doctrine  which  none  can  comprehend  ;  the 
former  of  these  cannot  be  charged  on  any  part  of  scripture,  and 
It  is  only  a  revelation,  which  is  liable  to  such  a  charge,  that 
could  be  reckoned  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  As  to  the  latter,  the  design  of  revelation  is  not  to 
make  us  comprehend  what  is  in  itself  incomprehensible :  as,  for 
instance,  God  did  not  design,  when  he  made  known  his  perfec- 
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tions  in  his  word,  to  give  us  such  a  perfect  discovery  of  him- 
self, that  we  'might  be  said  hereby  to  find  him  out  unto  perfec- 
tion, or  diat  we  should  know  as  much  of  his  glory  as  is  possi- 
ble to  be  known,  or  as  much  as  he  knows  of  it  himself;  for  that 
is  to  suppose  the  understanding  of  man  infinitely  more  perfect 
than  it  is*  Wliatever  is  received,  is  received  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  that  which  contains  it ;  the  whole  ocean  can 
communicate  no  more  water  than  what  will  fill  the  vessel,  that  is 
to  contain  it.  Thus  the  infinite  perfections  of  God  being  such  as 
cannot  be  contained  in  a  finite  mind,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  our  compreliending  them  was  the  design  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  God,  indeed,  designed  hereby  that  we  should  apprehend 
some  things  of  himself,  namely,  9s  much  as  should  be  subser- 
vient to  the  great  ends  of  religion ;  but  not  so  much  as  might  be 
inconsistent  with  our  humble  confession,  that  wc  are  but  ofycS" 
tcrday^  and  knowy  comparatively^  nothings  Job  viii.  9. 

And  this  is  applicable,  not  only  to  the  essential,  L<ut  the  per- 
sonal, glory  of  God,  Who  fiath  ascended  into  heaven^  or  descend- 
ed ?  Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his^sts  ?  Who  hath  bound 
the  xvateru  in  a  garment  ?  Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  f  What  is  his  name^  and  what  is  his  SotCs  uame^  if 
thou  canst  tell  ?  Prov.  xxx.  4.  Our  Saviour,  indeed,  speaks  of 
his  having  ascended  into  heaven^  John  iiu  13.  as  having  a  com* 
prehensive  knowledge  of  all  divine  truths ;  but  this  he  affirms 
concerning  himself  as  a  divine  person,  exclusively  of  all  crea- 
tures. 

Moreover,  when  it  is  said,  in  this  ol)jcction,  that  God  makes 
the  comprehensive  knowledge  or  those  things  a  term  of  salva- 
tion, this  wc  must  take  le.i\'e  to  cieny :  and  we  need  not  add  any 
more  as  to  that  head,  since  wc  ha\'c  already  considered  what 
degree  of  knowledge  is  necessary  thereunto,  namely,  such  as  is 
subser\*ient  to  religion,  which  teaches  us  to  adore  what  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  object  thereof,  though  we  caimot  compre- 
hend it. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  that  which  is  unintelligible, 
is  not  the  object  of  faith,  we  must  distinguish  before  we  grant 
or  deny  it;  dierefore,  since  the  object  of  faith  is  some  proposi- 
tion laid  down,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  tliat  a  proix>sition  cannot 
be  assented  to,  when  w^e  have  no  ideas  of  what  is  affirmed  or 
denied  in  it ;  and  anotlier  thing  to  say  tliat  it  is  not  believed, 
when  we  have  ideas  of  several  tilings  contained  therein,  of 
which  some  are  affirmed,  and  others  denied ;  as,  for  ins^tance, 
when  we  say  God  is  an  infinite  Spirit,  there  is  a  positive  idea 
contained  in  that  proposition,  or  some  things  affirmed  therein, 
viz.  that  he  is  able  to  put  fordi  actions  suitable  to  an  intelligent 
being;  and  there  is  something  denied  concerning  him,  to  wit, 
his  being  corporeal ;  and  in  concluding  him  to  be  an  ia&nitc 
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Spirit,  wc  deny  that  they  are  limits  of  his  understanding ;  all 
this  we  may  truly  be  said  to  understand  and  believe :  but  if  wc 
proceed  farther,  and  enquire  what  it  is  to  have  such  an  under- 
standing) or  will?  t^is  is  not  a  proposition,  and  consequently 
not  die  object  of  faith,  as  well  as  exceeds  the  reach  of  our  un^ 
derstanding.  So  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  we 
affirm  that  there  is  one  God,  and  diat  the  Father,  Son,  and 
^irit,  have  all  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead;  and  that  these 
perfections,  and  the  personality  of  each  of  them,  are  infinitely 
greater  than  what  can  be  found  in  the  creature,  this  we  3riela 
our  assent  to ;  but  if  it  be  enquired  how  far  does  God  herein 
exceed  all  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  finite  perfections,  or  pep- 
soaalit^S  here  our  understandings  are  at  a  loss ;  but  so  £eu*  as 
this  does  not  contain  the  form  of  a  proposition,  it  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  our  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  be  said  to  be 
die  object  of  faith. 

3.  As  to  what  concerns  practical  religion,  the  ideas  we  have 
of  things  subservient  to  it  are  of  two  sorts ;  either  such  as  engage 
our  obedience,  or  excite  our  adoration  and  admiration :  as  to 
the  former  of  these,  we  know  what  we  are  commanded  to  do ; 
what  it  is  to  act,  as  becomes  those  who  are  subject  to  a  divine 
person,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  those  infinite  perfec- 
tions, which  lay  us  under  the  hi|;hest  obligation  to  obey  him : 
as  to  the  latter,  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  person- 
ality, or  perfections,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  our  admira- 
tion, and  the  infiniteness  thereof  our  adoration.  And,  6ince  all 
religion  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads,  the  subject  matter 
of  divine  revelation  is  so  far  IVom  being  inconsistent  with  it, 
that  it  tends  to  promote  it.  Things  commanded  are  not,  as 
such,  incomprehensible,  as  was  butnow  observed,  and  therefore 
not  inconsistent  with  that  obedience,  or  subjection,  which  is 
contained  in  one  branch  thereof;  and  things  mcomprehensiblc 
do  not  contain  the  form  of  a  command,  but  rather  excite  our 
admiration,  and  therefore  they  are  not  only  consistent  with,  but 
adapted  to  pi-omote  the  other  branch  thereof.  Is  it  not  an  in- 
stance of  religion  to  adore  and  magnify  God,  when  we  behold 
die  display  of  his  perfections  in  his  works  i  And  is  he  less  to 
be  adored,  or  admired,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  them  i 
Or  should  we  not  rather  look  upon  them  with  a  greater  degree 
tsf  astonishment,  than  if  they  did  not  exceed  the  reach  of  a  finite 
mind  i  Must  a  person  be  able  to  measure  die  water  of  tht^ 
ocean,  or  number  all  the  particles  of  matter  that  are  contained 
in  the  world  ;  or  can  our  ideas  be  no  ways  directed  to  ahe^- 
foi^  the  Creator^s  praise  ?  Or  must  we  be  able  to  account  for 
every  thing  that  is  a  mystery  in  nature ;  or  can  we  not  improve 
ir  to  promote  some  of  the  ends  of  practical  religion,  that  wc  arc 
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Trinity  is  otherwise,  and  consequently  must  not  be  contained 
in  divine  revelation,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  defended  by  us. 

4.  Another  thing  that  may  be  premised,  before  we  enter  xm 
the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit}'^,  is,  that  it  is  not  contra- 
ry to  reason,  though  it  be  above  it ;  neither  are  our  reasoning 
powers,  when  directed  by  scripture-revelation,  altogether  use- 
less, in  order  to  Our  attaining  such  a  degree  of  the  knowledge 
thereof,  as  is  necessar}^  and  ought  to  be  endeavoured  after. 
When  a  doctrine  may  be  ^aid  to  be  above  reason,  has  been 
already  considered,  as  well  as  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  so ;  and  now  we  are  obliged  to  obviate  an  objection,  which 
is  the  most  popular  one  of  any  that  is  brought  against  it,  name- 
ly, that  it  is  an  absurd  and  irrational  doctrine;  and  that  they 
who  maintain  it  must  first  lay  aside  their  reason,  before  they 
can  be  induced  to  believe  it,  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  diat 
thf  ee  are  equal  to  one  i  which  is  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  mankind,  or  else,  that  we  maintain  a  plurality  of  gods, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  veiy  first  principles  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture. And  here  we  are  reflected  on,  as  though  we  demanded 
that  our  antagonists  should  lay  aside  their  reason,  before  we 
argue  witli  them,  and  then  it  is  eas}*^  to  determine  on  which 
side  the  argument  will  turn ;  therefore,  to  make  way  for  what 
might  be  said  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we 
shsdl,  under  this  head,  consider, 

(1.)  When  a  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

(2S)  Shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  so. 

(3.J  What  is  the  use  of  reason,  in  establishing  it,  or  or  any 
other  doctrines,  which  arc  the  subject  of  pure  revelation. 

(1.)  When  we  may  conclude,  that  a  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
reason.  This  it  may  be  said  to  be,  when  it  is  contrary  to  the 
methods  of  reasoning  made  use  of  by  particular  persons,  which 
are  not  always  jxist,  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow,  from 
hence,  tliat  it  is  false  or  absurd,  because  our  reasoning  about 
it  is  so,  l)iit  rather  the  conirarv ;  so  that  when  thev,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  tell  us,  with  an  air  of  boasting,  that 
if  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining  could  have  been  accounted 
for,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  so  many  men  of  sense  and  learn- 
ing, as  are  to  be  found  among  the  Anti-trinitarians,  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it  ?  But  this  is  nothing  to  our  present  argu- 
ment ;  therefore  we  suppose  th;it  a  doctrine  is  contrar}^  to  rea- 
son, when  it  contradictfj  some  of  the  first  principles,  which  the 
mind  of  man  caimot  but  yield  its  assent  to,  as  soon  as  ever  it 
takes  in  the  sense  of  the  words  which  contain  them,  without 
demanding  any  proof  thereof;  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  part ;  and  that  a  thing  can  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  same 
time ;  or  that  two  is  more  than  one,  fcPc.  or  when  we  can  prove 
HL  thing  to  be  true  to  a  demonstration,  and  yet  suf^osc  that  a 
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eontradictory  proposition,  in  which  the  words  are  taken  in  the 
same  senst^,  may  be  equally  true,  (a) 

.  (2.)  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  contrary  to  rea- 
son. This  appears,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  say  that  the  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead  are  one  Person,  or  that  the  one  divine 
Being  is  three  divine  Beings. 

Object.  Bdt  it  is  objected,  that  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  which 
establishes  and  proves  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  to  say  that 
the  divine  nature  may  be  predicated  of  more  than  one,  inas- 
much as  that  infers  a  plurality  of  Gods,  and  eveiy  distinct 
Person  must  be  concluded  to  be  a  distinct  God ;  therefore  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  is  down-right  Tritheism,  and  consequent- 
W  contrary  to  reason ;  and  here  those  words  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  are  produced,  as  an  instance  hereof,  namely,  that  the 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God, 

(a)  He  who  has  marked  the  differences  between  truth  and  error,  good  and 
evil,  made  them  discoverable,  and  ibrmed  human  minds  suaceptible  of  their 
ini]>re8siuns,  tliereby  discovers  his  will  tbut  we  shouhl  utlcnd  to  them,  and  has 
made  it  our  duty  to  do  so.  With  this  sentintent  sacred  revelation  is  expressly 
iccordant;  **  prove  all  tilings,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.*'  The  Gospel  re- 
quirci  not  faith  without  evidence,  it  demands  no  more  assent  than' is  proportion- 
ed to  the  weight  of  probability,  and  cliarges  as  u  crime  only  our  refusing  to  at- 
tend tu  the  evidence,  or  our  coming  to  it  with  hearts  prejudiced  a^nst,  ami 
therefore  insensible  to,  its  evidence.  The  exercise  of  reason  is  essential  to  faith, 
for  how  sudden  soever  our  convictions,  still  it  is  tlie  judgment  which  iscon^ 
▼inoed. 

Yetreason  has  her  due  province;  slie  mayand  ought  to  ascertain  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  divuic  authority  of  tlic  scriptures.  AVhen  this  is  done,  she  can- 
not correctly  delay  her  assent,  l>ecausc  slie  may  not  fully  compreht:iul  the  pro- 
mises or  works  of  God,  for  this  would  require  wisdom  no  less  than  pi>ine. 
But  suppose  slie  should  presr.me  to  try  them,  by  what  baJanc<.'S  shall  she  ^eig|i 
themr  To  what  sliali  she  compare  them?  To  the  reasons  and  fitness  of  tilings? 
what  are  these  but  circumstances  and  relations  springing  from  the  works  ot'(iod  ? 
His  creation  originated  from  his  wisdom  and  power,  and  is  ever  dei)endent  oii 
tiiero.  This  is  therefore  to  circumscribe  intinite  wisdom  by  what  Lms  been  al- 
ready discovered  of  it ;  it  is  to  limit  infinite  iH»wtr  fn»m  efltciin^j any  thin^ 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  accomplished.  Such  judgment  '•■'  not  tlie  work  of  rea- 
sion,  it  is  irrational.  Kcason  can  only  make  an  induction,  wiici'e  there  exists  pre- 
mises from  which  a  conclusion  can  be  dniwn;  but  here  her  limits  are  exceeded, 
aJie  lias  no  standartl  by  whicli  she  can  uieasui'v  infinity.  By  rea.souij)g  we  justly 
infer  from  the  works  cf  God,  many  of  his  glorious  moral,  as  well  as  natural,  per- 
fections ;  we  gather  that  he  is  hofy,  just,  true,  ami  gocKl,  Mid  we  may  fairly  say 
that  he  will  never  depiirt  from  such  rectitude,  but  that  all  tus  works  WiU  U:  con- 
formed to  such  ]>rincjpies.  We  can  go  no  fuilher  thun  unto  genci*als,  u  e  have 
no  right  to  <|uesiion  any  wore!  or  act  of  his,  and  >ay  it  is  not  conf  >iined  to  such 
perfections,  because  Ll lis  would  sui)pose  that  we  possess  infinue  wisdom,  lie 
may  have  ways  of  sfilving  our  difficulties  and  objections,  with  which  we  arc 
Viot  acr|uainted.  Such  judgment  is  not  only  irrational,  but  arrogant,  as  it  is  an 
extension  of  the  claims  of  reason  beyond  her  just  limits,  (hir  duly  in  such  case 
is  exemplified  m  the  father  of  the  faithful.  At  God's  command  we  must,  like 
him,  sacrifice  our  Isaacs,  and  leave  to'hini  both  to  .tccomplish  his  promises  an<l 
to  justifS'  the  action  .It  is  evident  that  tlie  doctrine  of  the  lYinity  is  but  partudly 
yvvealed  to  man,  but  sufficiently  to  let  him  into  a  conipetent  knowledge  of  the 
j)lan  of  I'ttkinpii'/u. 
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j'Ct  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God ;  so,  that  the  Fa- 
ther is  Ktcm:d,  the  Son  is  Eternal,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Etcr^^ 
tial,  yet  there  are  not  three  Eternals,  but  one  Eternal;  and  the 
Father  Almight}',  the  Son  Alm'ghtj',  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Al- 
mightv,  yet  are  diere  not  three  Almighties,  but  one  Almigh- 
ty«  Tills  they  suppose,  though  without  ground,  to  be  a  plain 
contradiction. 

Ati^nv.  But  to  this  it  may  he  replied,  that  when  we  say  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gliost,  are  God,  we  do  not  say  they 
are  distinct  GiKh,  for  tht'  distinction  bet^veen  them  respects 
thoir  personality,  not  their  deiiv :  und  when  we  assert  that 
they  arc  all  Et^rnul,  or  Almighty,  wc  do  not  suppose  that 
their  duration,  or  ]^owcr,  are  distinct ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  other  di^ine  iKrfeciions  that  are  attributed  to  them, 
the  i^erfections  are  the  same  in  all  of  th^m,  though  the  persons 
ore  distinct.  So  th.n  the  charge  ofTritheism  lies  in  a  narrow 
Compasii :  they  b:i\  that  there  u  one  divine  Being,  so  do  we ; 
and  TO  this  they  add.  that  this  divine  Being  is  a  divine  person, 
since  existence  :iiid  personality  an  the  same;  therefore,  if  there 
are  mort:  tlivinc  Pa*sons,  there  must  be  more  Gods;  this  con- 
sequence they  m.jntttin,  but  we  deny*  But  how  do  they  prove 
it?  Ihe  prcx^f  anufunts  to  no  moi-e  than  this;  that  there  is  no 
instance  in  finite  tilings,  when  we  sp«:ak  of  angels  or  men,  to 
whom  alone  personality  can  be  applied,  of  any  distinct  persons, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  beings  are  distinct ;  therefore  it 
must  be  so  widi  respect  to  the  divine  persons.  ITiis  we  are 
boimd  to  den\ ,  since  our  ideas  of  personality  and  existence 
arc  not  the  same ;  theri*fore,  how  inseparable  soever  they  may 
be  in  what  respects  creatures,  we  may  have  distinct  ideas  of 
them,  when  we  sj)eak  of  the  divine  bt  ing  and  personality  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Here  it  will,  doubUess,  be  de* 
manded,  that  we  determine  wherein  the  difference  consists ; 
or,  in  particular,  since  every  distinct  finite  person  is  a  distinct 
being,  what  there  is  in  the  divine  personality^  that  should  ex- 
clude the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  from  being  distinct  beings, 
because  distinct  persons ;  so  that  when  we  conclude  that  there 
is  a  small  or  faint  resemblance  between  divine  and  human  per- 
sou^ity,  we  must  l>e  al>le  to  comprehend,  and  fully  to  describe, 
that  infinite  dispro])ortion  that  is  between  them,  or  else  must 
be  charged  with  using  words  without  any  manner  of  ideas  an- 
nexed to  them,  and  so  our  cause  must  fall  to  the  ground.  If, 
indeed,  the  divine  personality  were  finite,  like  that  of  the 
creature,  then  it  mi^^ht  he  rccjuired  that  a  finite  mind  should 
uccoiuit  for  it :  but  bince  it  is  not  so,  but  incomprehensible,  we 
are  hound  to  believe  what  we  cannot  comprehend. 

But  have  we  no  ideas  at  all  of  the  distinct  personality'  of  the 
Vjk\hicr^S//^Md  Spirit.'  To  this  we  may  answers  that  we 
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hare  finite  ideas  thereof,  and  more  than  these  we  have  not  of 
any  of  the  divine  perfections.  We  are  taught,  by  scripture,  to 
8»y  Aat  they  are  distinct  persons ;  and  %ve  know  what  those 
personal  characters,  or  properties,  from  whence  our  ideas  take 
their  rise,  signify,  when  applied  to  men;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  abstract^  in  our  thoughts,  every  thing  from  them  that  ar^ 
gues  imperfection ;  'or,  in  short,  our  conceptions  hereof  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way,  as  when  we  think  of  any  of  the  penec- 
tioDS  of  the  divine  nature :  these,  as  well  as  the  divine  person- 
ality,  arc  equally  incomprehensible ;  yet,  while  we  say  diey  are 
infinitely  more  than  can  be  in  any  creature,  we,  notwithstand^ 
ing,  retain  such  ideas  of  them,  as  tend  to  answer  those  ends 
of  religion,  which  suppose  that  we  apprehend  something  of 
them  that  is  conducive  hereunto.    We  are  now  to  consider, 

(3.)  The  use  of  reason  in  proving  or  defending  the  doctrine 
oi  the  Trinity,  or  any  other  doctrines  of  pure  revelation.  They 
could  not,  indeed,  have  been  at  first  discovered  by  reason,  nor 
can  every  thing  that  is  revealed  be  comprehended  by  it,  ytt 
our  reason  is  not  to  be  laid  aside  as  useless ;  therefore  some 
caU  it  a  servant  to  faith.  Thus  revelation  discovers  what  doc- 
trines we  are  to  believe,  demands  our  assent  to  them,  and  ^a- 
aon  offers  a  convincing  proof  that  we  are  under  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  give  it :  it  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  true, 
and  such  as  is  worthy  of  God,  as  it  is  derived  from  him,  the 
fountain  of  truth  and  wisdom ;  and  this  Office  of  reason,  or  the 
subserviency  thereof  to  our  faith,  is  certainly  necessary,  since 
what  is  false  cannot  be  the  object  of  faith  in  general ;  and  no- 
thing unworthy  of  God  can  bt  the  matter  of  divine  revelation, 
nor  consequently  the  object  of  a  divine  faith. 

Now,  in  order  to  reason's  judging  of  the  truth  of  things,  it 
first  considers  the  sense  of  words ;  what  ideas  are  designed  to 
be  conveyed  thereby,  and  whether  they  are  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind ;  and  if  it  appears  that  they  are  not,  it 
proceeds  to  enquire  into  those  evidences  that  may  give  con- 
viction, and  enforce  our  belief  thereof;  and  leads  us  into  the 
nature  of  the  truths  revealed,  receives  them  as  instamped 
with  the  authority  of  God,  and  considers  them  as  agreeable  to 
his  perfections,  and  farther  leads  us  into  his  design  of  revealing 
them,  and  what  we  are  to  infer  from  them ;  and  in  doing  this 
it  connects  things  together,  observes  the  dependence  of  one 
thing  on  another,  what  is  the  importance  thereof,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  improved  to  answer  the  best  purposes. 

Now  this  may  be  applied  particularlv  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  for  it  contains  in  it  no  absurdity  contradictory  to  rea- 
non,  as  has  been  already  proved ;  and  the  evidences  on  which 
<>*ir  faith  herein  is  founded  will  be  farther  considered,  when  we 
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prove  it  to  be  a  scripture  doctrine,  by  the  express  words  there- 
of, agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  by  just  con- 
sequences deduced  irom  it;  by  which  it  will  farther  appear, 
that  it  is  necessar)'  for  us  to  use  our  reason  in  stating  those 
doctrines,  which  are  neither  founded  on,  nor  can  be  compre- 
hended by  it. 

5.  We  are  now  to  consider  from  whence  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  to  be  deduced,  or  where  wt  are  to  search  for  that 
knowledge  thrreof,  which  we  are  to  acquiesce  in.  And  here  it 
must  be  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  light  of  na- 
ttire,  for  then  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  behold  some  tra- 
ces or  footsteps  thereof  in  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, that  so  this  might  be  understood  thereby,  as  well  as  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  the  cause  is  known 
by  its  effect ;  but  we  should  never  have  known  that  God  made 
aU  things  by  his  essential  word,  withoitt  whom  nothing'  rvas 
made^  that  was  made^  as  the  evangelist  speaks,  John  i.  3.  had 
we  noc  received  this  doctrine  from  divine  revelation :  likewise, 
we  should  never  have  known  that  the  Spirit,  as  a  distinct  Per- 
son from  the  Father,  created  iill  things,  and  performed  several 
other  works,  by  which  his  personal  glory  is  demonstrated,  had 
we  not  received  the  account  which  we  have  thereof  from  scrip- 
ture. The  light  of  nature  could  discover  to  us,  indeed,  that 
God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  or  incorporeal  Being,  has  produced  many 
effects  worthy  of  himself;  but  we  could  not  have  known  hereby, 
that  the  word  Spirit  signifies  a  distinct  person,  which  we  are 
beholden  to  di^'ine  revelation  for. 

And  as  for  the  work  of  our  redemption,  in  which,  more  than 
in  all  the  other  divine  works,  the  personal  glory  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  is  demonstrated,  we  could  have  known  as  little 
of  that  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  we  do  the  persons  to  whom  it 
is  attributed.  But  I  am  sensible  that  it  will  be  objected  to  this, 

Object.  1.  That  our  first  parents  knew  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  soon  as  they  were  created,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  given  diat  distinct  glory  to  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
that  is  i\\\f'.  to  them  ;  and  if  we  are  required,  not  only  to  wor- 
.ship  the  divine  Being,  but  to  worship  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit;  and,  if  this  worship  is  due  fron>  us,  as  crx^atures,  and 
not  merely  as  fallen  and  redeemed ;  then  it  will  follow  from 
hi^nce,  that  our  first  parents  must  know  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity :  but  this  they  did  not  know  by  divine  revelation ;  there- 
fore they  knew  it  by  the  light  of  nature. 

Ansrv.  We  will  allow  every  thing  contained  in  this  objection, 

excepting  that  they  did  not  know  this  by  divine  revelation ;  for 

certainly  they  had  some  ideas  conveyed  this  way  at  first,  other- 

.'wise  they  could  not  have  known  any  thing  that  related  to  iiv 
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Btitiited  worship,  which,  it  is  plain,  they  did.  And  shall  it  be 
reckoned  any  ahsurdity  to  suppose  that  they  received  this  (loc«- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  by  divine  revelation,  tliougli  we  have  no 
particular  account  thereof,  in  that  short  history'  which  Moses 
gives  us  of  things  relating  to  the  state  of  innocency  t  It  is  there- 
fore sufficient  to  our  purpose,  to  suppose  that  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  make  known  to  them 
this  important  truth,  and  consequently  that  he  did  so,  though 
not  by  the  light  of  nature. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  heathen  knew  some- 
thing of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  appears  by  their  writings, 
though  they  were  unacquainted  with  scripture.  To  support  this 
objection,  diey  refer  to  several  mystical  expressions  in  the  works 
ot  Plato,  which  seem  to  look  that  way,  when  he  speaks  of  three 
principles ;  one  whereof  he  calls  goodness,  or  a  being  that  is 
good ;  the  second  he  calls  his  word,  or  reason ;  and  the  third  a 
spirit,  which  diffuses  its  influence  throughout  the  whole  system 
of  beings,  and  calls  him  sometimes  the  soul  of  the  world ;  and 
in  other  places,  he  speaks  of  them  as  having  a  distinct  sove- 
reignt}%*  And  he  supposes  the  $rst  of  these  to  be  the  cause  of 
things  most  great  and  excellent ;  the  second,  the  cause  of  things 
of  an  inferior  nature ;  the  third,  of  things  yet  more  inferior ; 
and  some  of  his  followers  plainly  call  them  three  hypostases ; 
and  sometimes,  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit. 

Ansrv.  The  account  which  Plato  and  his  followers  seem  to 
have  given  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  light  of  nuture,  and  therefore  this 
makes  nothing  to  the  objection.  Wc  have  sufficient  ground  to 
conclude  that  Plato  travelled  into  Egypt,  with  a  design  to  make 
improvements  in  knowledge ;  and  some  suppose,  that  there  he 
saw  some  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,|  more 
ancient  than  that  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  LXX, 
which  was  not  compiled  till  an  hundred  years  after  his  time. 
But  whether  he  did  this,  or  no,  is  uncertain  :  it  is  true,  he  used 
several  expressions,  which  are  contained  in  the  l>ooks  of  Moses, 
and  took  the  plan  of  his  laws  from  thence ;  upon  which  account 
some  have  cadled  him  a  second  Moses,  speaking  Greek :  but 
whether  he  received  his  notions  more  immediately  from  scrip- 
ture, or  by  conversation  with  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber settied  in  Eg]i'pt,  after  Gedaliah's  death,  is  not  material ; 
however,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  he  had  not  all  of  them, 
in  a  way  of  reasoning,  from  the  light  of  nature :  and  as  for  his 
followers,  such  as  Piotinus,  Proclus,  Porphyry,  and  others,  they 
li\*ed  in  those  ages,  when  Christianity  prevailed  in  die  world, 
tliough  none  of  them  pretended  to  be  Christians ;  and  one  of 

•  nd.  EpUt.  3.  nd  Diont/s.    f  ^iV^.  £uwb.  Frjrp.  £x«/; j.  Lib.  Xlfl  crp.  12. 
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them  was  the  most  inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity  that  lived ; 
yet  these  might  well  be  supposed  to  make  their  master  Plato 
apeak  several  things,  as  to  this  mystery,  which  he  never  intended, 
were  it  only  to  persuade  the  Chnstians  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
inferior  to  Moses,  or  any  other  recorded  in  scripture. 

Thus  having  answered  the  objections,  we  shall  take  leave  to 
consider  how  unwarily  some  divines,  who  have  defended  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  not  only  asserted  that  Plato  under- 
stood a  great  a  deal  of  it,  but  have  made  use  of  this,  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  Anti-trinitarian  objection  before  mentioned^  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  unintelligible ;  and  they  have  ta- 
ken a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  accounting  for  this  doctrine  in 
such  a  way  as  these  philosophers  have  done  i^  and  some  of  them 
have  taken  notice  of  a  few  dark  hints,  which  they  have  met  with 
in  some  of  the  poetical  fictions,  and  from  thence  concluded  that 
there  was  something  of  die  Trinity  known,  even  by  the  Heathen 
in  general :  thus  when  the  word  three  is  mentioned  by  them, 
and  applied  to  some  things,  which  they  relate  concerning  their 
gods ;  or  when  they  speak  of  gods  delighting  in  an  unequal  num- 
ber, or  in  the  number  three.  But  this  is  too  gross  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned,  lest  it  should  give  us  an  unbecoming  idea  df 
this  divine  mystery,  or  of  those  who  have  better  arguments  than 
these  to  defend  it. 

The  reflection  which  I  would  make  on  this  is,  that  what  they 
call  an  advantage  to  the  doctrine  has  been  certainly  very  de- 
trimental to  it ;  and,  as  a  late  learned  divine  observes,  has  ten- 
ded only  to  pervert  the  simplicit}^  of  the  Christian  faith  with 
mixtures  of  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.f  And  I  doubt  not  but 
the  aposde  had  an  eye  to  this,  among  other  corruptions,  which 
they  who  were  attached  to  the  Heathen  philosophy  began  to 
bring  into  their  scheme  of  divinity,  and  would  notoriously  do 
in  alter  ages,  which  he  purposely  fences  against,  when  he  says. 
Beware^  lest  any  man  spoil  you^  through  philosophy  and  vahi 
deceit^  after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
xvorld^  and  not  after  Christy  Col.  ii.  8.  And  this  corruption  so 
much  prevailed,  that  it  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  Anti- 
trinitarians,  to  reproach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  though 
it  were  a  system  of  Platonism.  And  it  is  their  being  too  fond  of 
using  Plato's  words,  in  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  fathers  to  be  suspected, 
as  though  they  were  less  favourable  to  the  scripture  account 
thereof;  by  which  means  the  adversaries  have  laid  claim  to 
them  as  their  o%vn ;  and  produced  some  unwary  expressions  out* 
of  Justin  M art}T,  and  others,  supposing  them  to  be  in  the  Arian 

*  FjK^  Buet.  Concord,  RtoUm.  U  Fid.  Lib.  U.  cap.  3.       f  See  Dr.  MenimaiiU 
^—  <»/,  ^c.  past  94. 
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scheme,  who,  in  other  parts  of  their  writings,  appear  to  be  re- 
mote from  it.  (p) 


(a)  "  Ph'ilo  uses  not  the  name  for  liis-derirstivc  Dcing'  in  the  Godhead,  which 
we  see  the  other  Jews  of  the  time  iisint^  in  the  (inspeU.  lie  speaks  not  of  hinit 
bv  his  naUinil  appellation  of  the  Son  of  Ciod.  So !  Ho  takes  up  aiM>ther  title  for 
hun,  which  indeed  was  known  eciiiaily  to  other  Jeu.s,  or  lliilo  coaki  not  possibly 
have  adapted  it ;  wliich  was  known  equally  to  t)ie  C^*ntiles,  as  I  sludl  show  herr« 
after;  but  which  was  known  only  to  the  scholars  of  citlier.  He  calls  him  "  the 
LowM  of  God."  Tins  is  a  name,'  that  con  be  borrowed,  together  with  the  idea 
annexed  to  it,  only  Iroiu  the  Jews,  or  from  the  common  ancestors  of  them  and  of 
Uie  Gentiles ;  that  imswers  exactly  to  the  Daitar  of  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  the  Jifemro  of  Jehovah  in  the  Chidilce  paraphrasts  upon  them ;  and 
signifies  merely  **  the  Wobd  of  God."  This  name  has  been  since  mtroduced  into 
our  religion,  by  one  of  tlie  in8i>irf  d  texdiers  of  it.  And  notwithstanding  the  due- 
tUityof  the  Greek  language  in  this  instance,  which  uould  allow  it  to  be  rendered 
either  the  ^Por// or  the  JRcan/i  of  Gdd ;  >Lt  the  English  Bible,  with  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  proprietv,  and  in  full  confonnlty  to  the  ancient  Christians  and  ancient 
Jem's,  has  rejected  the  accidental  sip;nihe;ition,and  enibniced  only  the  immediate 
and  the  genuine.  Yet,  even  now,  tlic  name  is  confined  in  its  use  to  the  more  im- 
proved intellects  among  us.  Ami  it  miLst  therefore  liavc  peculiarly  been,  in  the 
days  of  Philo,the  pMlotop/acal  denomination  of  Him,  who  was  po^urUf  called  the 
ScnofGocL 

The  use  of  tJie  name  of  Logos,  or  Word,  by  Philo  and  by  St.  John  in  concur- 
mice,  sufficiently  marks  the  knowledge  of  the  nanii^  amou)*'  the  Jews.  Hut  the 
total  silence  concerning  it,  by  the  Jewish  writers  uf  the  three  first  Gosix:ls ;  the 
equal  silence  of  the  introduced  Jews  conccmhig  it,  in  all  the  four;  and  the  oc- 
hnmtUHged  use  of  It  through  all  the  Jewish  records  of  our  religion,  merely  by  St. 
John  himself;  prove  it  to  have  been  familiar  to  a  few  only.  It  is  indeed  too  mys- 
terious in  its  allusion,  and  too  reilucibic  into  metaphor  in'  its  import,  to  have  ever 
been  the  common  and  ordinary  appellation  for  the  Son  of  God.  Orginating  from 
the  tpirUual  principle  of  connexion,  betwixt  the  first  and  the  second  Being  in  the 
€K)dhea<l ;  marking  this,  by  a  spiritual  iilea  of  c:)nnexiou ;  and  ciiiisidering  it  to  be 
as  close  and  as  necessary  as  the  fVord  is  to  the  encrgclick  ^Mhul  of  Hod,  which 
cannot  bury  its  intellectual  energies  in  silence,  hut  mast  put  tliem  forth  in  speech ; 
it  is  too  tfdritwU  in  itself,  to  be  mldressed  to  the  faith  of  the  multitu<le.  If  with 
so  full  a  reference  to  our  botUIy  ideas,  aiKl  so  positi%'e  Sijliiition  of  tlie  Second  Ue- 
iiig  to  the  First,  we  havt:  seen  the  grossncss  of  Arian  criticism  cmleuvouring  t*i 
nsolve  the  doctrine  into  tlie  niere  dust  of  a  figure ;  Ikiw  much  more  ready  would 
it  ha\'e  been  to  do  so,  if  we  hud  only  such  a  tptritual  denomination  as  this,  ftir  the 
Mxond?  This  would  certainly  have  been  c^)r.!»idei'cd  by  it,  as  too  unsubstiintial 
for  distinct  personality,  and  tlierefiire  too  evanescent  ipr  equal  divinity. 

St.  John  indeed  a<l(i))ted  this  ]>Iiilosophical  title,  for  the  denonunatioii  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  only  in  one  solemn  and  prefutHry  passage  of  his  Gospel,  in  two  sliglit 
arid  incidental  passages  of  his  Epistles,  and  in  one  of  his  Book  of  revelations. 
K.ven  there,  tlte  use  of  the  popular  instead  of  tlie  philosopi ileal  name,  in  the  thrre 
Gus^iels  antecedent  to  his,  pi-ecKuled  all  pix>b:ibllity  of  nib>conhtruetion.  Vet,  not 
content  with  this,  he  formed  liU  additional  barrier.  At  llie  s:imc  instant  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Logos,  he  asserts  liim  to  be  distinct  from  Gtxl  tlie  Father,  ami 
yet  to  be  eqiuiUy  Ciod  with  him.  **  In  the  beginning,"  lie  says, "  was  -rni  Woud; 
**  and  THK  WoRii  was  -mth  VtoA ;  ami  tii  e  W4)h  u  was  (ioo."  Having  thus  sccunfd  tlic 
two  grand  pohits  relating  to  tlie  I^)gos,  he  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  than  to  repeat  >%  hut  he  has  stated,  for  impressing  the  deeper  conviction. 
He  accordingly  repeats  it.  Hit.  personality  lie  impre«iies  a^n,  thus ;  ^  thb  sa?ib 
was  in  the  bef^iuning  -with  GikI.*'  Ills  divinity  ahio  he  ag^in  inculcates,  thus-:  *'  alCi 
Tur^vns  w£>ic  made  bt  hiv,  and  withol't  iux  was  not  akt  thixo  mads  that 
WAM  n  iDK  '*  HcTi"  tlie  very  rciX'tiiion  itself,  of  enforcing  his  claim  to  divinity,  by 
ascribing  the  creation  to  him;  is  plainlv  an  union  of  two  clauses,  each  announcing 
him  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  one  doubling  over  the  oOier.  Ami  th^  m^- 
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And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  method  which  some  divines 
have  taken,  in  using  similitudes  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 


created  natuit  uf  hut  own  existence  is  the  more  strongly  enforced  upen  the  mind, 
bj  being;  contrasted  with  the  civated  nature  of  all  other  existences.  These  were 
WADK,  but  Ite  himself  was  ;  made  by  Him,  who  reaa  with  God,  and  vat  God.  Nor 
would  all  this  precaution  suffice,  in  the  opiiuon  of  St.  John.  He  must  place  stUl 
stronger  fences  against  the  dangerous  spirit  of  error.  He  therefore  jms  on  to  say, 
in  confirmation  of  his  personality  and  divinity,  and  in  application  of  all  to  our  Sa- 
viour :  "  Hk  was  in  the  world,  and  ths  world  was  kids  bt  bim,  and  the  worid 
"  knew  him  not;  Hi  came  unto  bib  owh  [FaonB  somaivs,]  and  nis  owy  [rsorsB 
**  DOMEsncKs]  received  him  not."  And  he  closes  all,  witli  judicioiuily  arawin^ 
the  several  parts  of  his  assertions  betore  into  one  full  point ;  and  with  addition- 
ally expUinmg  his  philosophical  term,  by  a  direct  reference  of  it  to  that  popular 
one  which  lie  uses  ever  afterwards :  "  and  Tns  Wobd  was  made  flesh,  and  awidt 
"  among  us ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  trx  only  begottu  ov  tik 
"  Fatbeii,  full  of  grac«  and  truth." 

Yet,  when  such  giiaHs  were  requisite,  wliat  induced  St.  Jd)n  to  use  this  phi- 
losophical title  at  ull  ?  The  reason  was  assuredly  this.  The  title  was  in  high  re- 
pute, and  m  familiar  use,  among'  the  refined  spirits  of  the  age ;  and  his  Gospel 
was  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  service  of*  «/c/i.  The  almost  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  the  appellation  in  Philo's  works  shows  evidently  the  use  and  the  repute 
in  which  it  was,  among  the  ntrii'c  sjiiritiudizi^d  of  the  Jows.  St.  John  thernbn. 
adopted  it  himself,  for  the  more  easy  access  to  their  conviction.  It  wub  also  coiw 
genial,  probably,  of  itself  to  the  spiritualized  state  of  St.  John's  mind.  Uc,  who 
has  dwelt  so  much  more  than  the  otlicr  Evangelists  upon  tlie  thetrinet  of  our  Sb- 
▼iour;  and  who  has  drawn  out  so  many  of  them,  in  all  their  spiritual  refinement 
of  ideas ;  would  naturally  prefer  the  spiritual  term  of  relationship  for  God  the  Son 
and  God  the  Father,  betore  tlie  bodily,  whcne\ier  the  intellect  was  nuaed  enough 
to  receive  it,  :uvd  whenever  the  use  of  it  was  suflicientlv  guarded  Iran  danger. 
These  were  two  reasons,  I  supix)se,  that  imluced  St.  Jofm  to  use  it  ^fiw  times. 
And  these  were  equally  (I  suppose)  the  reasons,  that  induced  him,  with  all  hijs 
guanls,  to  use  it  only  a  few. 

Nor  let  us  be  told^  in  tlie  rashness  of  Arian  absurdity,  that  we  mlsiuiderstand 
St  John  in  this  intc*-pretation  of  his  words.  If  reason  is  capable  of  explaining 
words,  and  if  St.  John  was  ciipable  of  conveying  his  meaning  in  words  to  the  ear 
of  rcf^son ;  then  we  may  boldly  appeal  to  tlie  a)mnion  sense  of  mankind,  and  in- 
sist upon  the  truth  of  our  interpretation.  Common  sense  indeed  hatli  alreadif  de- 
termined tlic  point,  in  an  impartial  person,  in  an  enemy,  in  a  Heathen.  I  allude  to 
that  extraordinary  approbation,  which  was  gi^Tn  by  a'Heatlien  of  the  tliird  cen- 
tury to  this  passage  of  St.  John.  "  Of  modeni  philosopliers,"  says  Euscbius, 
**  Ameliui  is  an  eminent  one,  being  himself,  if  ever  there  W2is  one,  a  zealot  for  the 
*'  philosophv  of  Plato ;  and  he  called  the  Divine  of  the  Hebrews  a  BarbarioH^  as 
'^  if  he  would  not  condescend  to  make  mention  of  the  Kvangelist  John  by  name." 
Such  is  Eusebius's  account  of  our  referee.  Hut  what  arc  the  terms  of  his  award  ^ 
They  are  these.  **  And  such  indeed  w:ts  the  Logo.s"  he  sajTi,  "  by  whom,  a  per- 
'*  petual  existence,  the  things  created  were  creiited,  as  also  lleraclitua  has  s«2d ; 
*'  and  who  b}'  Jupiter,  the  Barbarian  saj-s,  being  constituted  in  tlie  rank  and  dig- 
*•  nity  of  a  Principle,  is  with  God  and  is' God,  by  whom  all  tilings  alMolutely  were 
'*  created ;  in  whom  the  created  living  thing,  and  lif«,  and  existence,  had  a  birth, 
^^  and  fell  into  a  body,  and  putting  on  flesh  appeared  a  man;  and,  after  showing 
"  the  greatness  of  bis  natuns  and  being  whollv  dissohx^l,  is  again  deified  and  is 
ilwlf  such  as  he  was  before  lie  was  brought  down  into  tlie  bodv  and  the  flesh 
and  a  man.  I'hese  things,  if  translated  out  of  the  Barbariarfs  tlieology,  not  as 
sluided  o\'cr  there,  but  on  the  contrary  as  placed  in  full  view,  would  be  plain." 
fn  this  \'ery  singular  and  very  \'aluable  comment  upon  St.  John's  Gospel  in  gene- 
ral, and  upon  his  prefnce  in  jiarticular,  we  may  see,  through  tlie  liarsh  and  ob- 
scure language  of  the  whole,  some  circtunstances  of  great  moment.  The  bold  air 
^^^JBiDgancc  m  the  blinded  lleatbea  over  the  illuminated  Divine  must  sthkc  at 
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Trinity,  which,  at  best,  tend  only  to  illustrate,  and  not  to  prove 
a  doctrine  :  and  we  can  hardly  make  use  of  this  method  of  illus- 
trating this  doctrine,  without  conveying  some  ideas,  which  are 
imbecoming,  if  not  subversive  thereof;  and  while  we  pretend 
to  explain  that  which  is  in  itself  inexplicable,  we  do  no  service 
to  the  truth* 

I  shall  here  give  a  short  specimen  of  this  matter,  that  here- 
by we  may  see  how  some  have  unwarily  weakened  the  cause 
which  they  have  been  maintaining.  Some  have  taken  a  simili- 
tude from  three  of  the  divine  perfections,  viz*  that  there  are  three 
invisibles  of  God ;  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Power  creates, 
wisdom  governs,  and  goodness  conserves;  and  so  thsy  have 
^one  on  to  explain  this  doctrine,  till  they  had  almost  given  it 
mto  the  hands  of  the  Sabellians :  and,  indeed,  they  might  have 
instanced  in  more^divine  perfections  than  three,  had  it  been  to 
their  purpose. 

Again,  others  have  explained  this  doctrine  by  some  resem- 
blance which  they  apprehend  to  be  of  it  in  man ;  and  so  they 
qieak  of  the  soul  as  a  principle  of  a  threefold  life,  rational, 
sensitive,  and  vegetative.  Others  speak  of  three  causes  con- 
curring to  produce  the  same  effect ;  such  as  the  efficient,  con- 
sdtutive  and  final  cause.  Others  have  taken  their  similitude 
from  inanimate  things ;  as  the  sun,  in  which  there  is  light,  heat, 
and  motion,  v»-hich  are  inseparably  connected  together,  and 
tend  to  produce  the  same  effects. 

Moreover,  others  illustrate  it  by  a  similitude,  taken  from  a 
fountain,  in  which  there  is  the  spring  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
tivs  water  bubbling  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  stream  diffusing  it- 
self in  a  perpetual  course,  receiving  all  it  communicates  from 
the  fountain.  I  am  sorry  there  is  occasion  to  caution  any  against 

once  upon  every  e\'e.  But  the  Lugos  appears,  from  him,  tohave  been  Icnown  to  the 
pkUoM9pher%  of  antiquity  later  than  tlie  Gospel ;  and  linown  too  us  a  perpetual 
Ksuatence,  and  the  Maker  ot'tlic  world.  St.  John  also  is  witnessed  by  a  Heathen^ 
and  by  one  who  put  him  down  for  a  Burburian,  to  have  represented  the  Logos  as 
TBI  BIakkb  of  all  THINC8,  as  WITH  GuD,  aud  as  («oi) ;  as  one  likewise, ''  m  vhom 
the  createtl  living"  Thing',"  or  the  human  soid  of  our  .Saviour,  **  and"  even  ••  Life 
and  Existence  "  themselves,  those  primogenial  principles  of  Deity,  ^  had  a  birth^ 
tMifcU  into  a  body^  and  putting  onjlesh  appeared  a  man,**  who  was  therefore  man 
and  God  in  one ;  wlu>  accordiii^^ly  *'  shswcd  the  greatness  of  his  nature"  by  his 
miracles,  was  "  wholly  dissolved,"  and  then  '^  was  again  deifiep,  and  ii  Gob,*' 
even  **  «uch  as  hx  was,  before  he  was  brongia  down  into  the  body  and  thefenh  and 
a  mtrnP  And  St.  John  is  attested  to  liave  declared  this,  <*  not  even  as  thaded  wei\ 
but  •*  on  the  contrary  as  plated  in  full  riev.**  \Vc  Ivxvc  tlius  a  tcbtimony  to  the 
pkdn  meaning  of  St  John,  and  to  the  erident  Godhead  of  his  L(^^,  a  Godhead 
equally  before  and  after  his  death ;  most  uixiuestionable  in  its  nature,  very  early 
in  its  age»  and  peculiarly  forcible  in  its  import.  St  John,  we  see,  is  referred  to  in 
ft  language,  tliat  shows  him  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Grecian  coiempora- 
.ries  of  Aroelius,  as  a  wrlt^n-,  as  a  Ajrcigncr,  and  as  ii  marked  asscrtor  of  Divinity 
tor  his  liOgo* " 

AVaitakb^. 
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this  method  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But 
these,-  and  many  other  similitudes  of  the  like  nature,  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  some,  who  consider  not  what  a  handle  they  give 
to  the  common  enemy.  There  are,  indeed»  in  most  of  them, 
three  things,  wliich  are  said,  in  different  respects,  to  be  one ; 
but  we  may  observe,  that  all  these*  similitudes,  and  others  of 
the  like  nature,  Jl^rought  to  illustrate  this  doctrine,  lead  us  to 
think  of  the  whole  divided  into  those  parts,  of  which  they  con- 
bist,  whereof  they  take  notice  of  tlie  number  three ;  or  they 
speak  of  three  properties  of  the  sanie  thing ;  and  if  their  wit  and 
fancy  saw  it  needful  to  speak  of  more  than  three,  tlie  same  method 
of  iUustrating  would  serve  their  purpose,  as  mudi  as  it  does 
the  end  for  which  they  bring  it.  Therefore  I  would  conclude 
this  head,  by  using  the  words  of  God  to  Job,  JVho  is  this  that 
darkeneth  counsel  by  7 voids  without  knorwkdge  ?  Job  xxxviii.  2* 
Who  are  these,  that,  by  pretending  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  similitudes,  do  thai,  which,  though  very  foreign 
to  their  design^  tends  to  pervert  it  t 

6.  We  shall  now  consider  what  general  rules  may  be  obser* 
^'ed  for  our  understanding  those  scriptures,  on  which  our  faith, 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  founded ;  and 
smce  it  is  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
sensed,  we  must  keep  close  to  scripture,  even  to  the  words 
thereof,  where  they  are  express'and  distinct,  as  to  this  matter; 
and  to  consequences  deduced  from  it,  so  far  as  they  are  just, 
and  self-evident ;  and,  aC  tlie  same  time,  M'hile  we  are  sensible 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  this  mystery,  we  must  take  care 
that  we  pretend  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  revealed.  Now 
there  are  some  rules,  which  ma}'  be  of  use  to  us,  in  our  enqui- 
ries into  the  sense  of  scripture  concerning  this  doctrine ;  as, 

(1.)  We  mubt  not  suppose  that  the  words  of  scripture,  rela- 
ting tlicreunto,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense,  which  can  be  known 
by  none  but  criticks,  as  though  it  were  designed  only  for  them 
to  understand ;  or  that  the  imlcamed  part  of  the  world  should 
be  left  in  the  dark,  or  led  astmy,  as  to  sev».T»il  things  contained 
in  this  importimt  doctrine,  llius  we  are  not  to  suppose  thut  we 
are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  God ;  or  could 
hardly  know  how  to  direct  our  faith  and  worship,  founded 
thereon,  without  the  help  of  criticism ;  or,  for  want  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  some  distinctions,  concerning  one  that  may  be 
called  God  by  nature,  or  Uu-  supreme  God,  and  others  who  may 
be  called  gods  by  office,  or  subojclinate  gods,  we  should  b<r  led 
to  ascribe  divine  honour  where  ic  is  not  due ;  or  else  we  must 
be  able  to  distinguish  alsv)  conctniing  worship,  and,  instead  of 
honouring  the  Son  as  we  honour  the  Father,  must  gi\e  him  an 
inferior  kind  of  divine  worship,  short  of  what  is  due  to  the 
ll^AXm  This  we  have  no  scripture  wairant  for;  neither  are  we 
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led  by  the  scriptures  to  have  any  notion  of  a  middle  being  be- 
tween God  and  the  creature,  or  one  that  is  not  properly  God, 
80  as  the  Father  is,  and  yet  more  than  a  creature,  as  though 
there  were  a  medium  between  finite  and  infinite ;  neither  are 
wc  led,  by  scripture,  to  conceive  of  any  being,  that  has  an  eter- 
nal duration,  wnose  eternity  is  supposed  to  be  before  time,  and 
yet  not  the  same  with  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Father.  These 
things  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  their  proper  place, 
and  therefore  need  make  no  farther  use  of  them  at  present,  but 
only  to  observe,  from  hence,  how  intelligible  the  scripture  would 
be  m  what  relates  to  this  doctrine,  if  tlie  words  thereof  had  not 
a  plain  and  detemunate  sense ;  but  we  must  make  use  of  these 
methods  of  reasoning,  if  we  would  arrive  to  the  meaning  thereof 

(S.)  If  sokne  divine  perfections  are  attributed  in  scripture  to 
the  Son  and  Spirit,  all  the  perfection||^of  the  divine  nature,  may, 
by  a  just  consequence  from  thence,  be  proved  to  belong  to  them, 
by  reason  of  the  simplicity  and  unity  thereof:  therefore,  if  we 
can  prove,  from  scripture,  that  they  have  some  perfections  as- 
cribed to  them,  which,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  do,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  our  argument  is  defective,  or 
that  die  doctrfaie  of  the  Trinity  is  not  sufficiently  maintained,  if 
we  cannot  produce  a  scripture  to  prove  every  perfection  of  die 
divine  nature  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 

(3.)  When  any  thing  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  concerning 
our  Saviour,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  argues  an  inferiority  to 
the  Father,  this  is  to  be  understood  consistently  with  other 
scriptures,  which  speak  of  their  having  the  same  divine  nature ; 
since  scripture  does  not,  in  the  least,  contradict  itself ;  and  how 
this  may  be  done,  will  be  farther  considered  under  a  following 
head. 

(4.)  If  we  liave  sufficient  arguments  to  convince  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  our  faith  ought  not  to  be  shaken,  though 
we  cannot  fully  understand  the  sense  of  some  scriptures,  which 
are  brought  to  support  the  contrur}'^ ;  not  that  we  are  to  suppose 
that  the  scripture  gives  countenance  to  two  opposite  doctrines : 
but  a  person  may  be  fully  satisfied  concerning  the  sense  of  those 
scriptures  that  contain  the  doctrine  of  the' Trinity,  and  }et  not 
be  supposed  perfectly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  ever}'  word 
or  phrase  used  in  scripture,  or  of  some  particular  texts,  which 
are  sometimes  brought  to  supix)rt  the  contrary  doctrine ;  so  that 
objections  may  be  brought,  which  he  is  not  able  readily  to  re- 
ply to*  Shall  he  therefore  deny  the  truth,  because  lie  cannot 
remove  all  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  lie  hi  the  way  of  it  ? 
That  would  be  to  part  with  it  at  too  easy  a  i*ate,  which,  when 
he  has  done,  he  will  find  greater  difficulties  attending  the  con- 
trary scheme  of  doctrine.  Do  they  object,  that  we  believe 
things  contrary  to  reason,  because  we  assert  the  iiicomprehen- 
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sibleness  of  divine  mysteries  ?  or  that  we  are  Tritheists,  be* 
cause  we  believe  that  there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
and  cannot  exactly  determine  the  difference  between  divine  and 
human  personality  f  We  couM,  on  the  other  hand,  point  at 
aome  difficulties,  that  they  cannot  easily  surmount.  Wnat  shall 
we  think  of  the  head  of  giving  divine  worship  to  our  Saviour, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  they  deny  him  to  have  those  perfec- 
tions, that  denominate  him  God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father 
is  so  called  ^  The  Socinians  foimd  it  very  difficult,  when  die  mat- 
ter was  disputed  among  themselves,  to  reconcile  their  practice 
with  their  sentiments,  when  they  worshipped  him,  whose  Deity 
they  denied.  And  the  Arians  will  find  that  this  objection  equal- 
ly affects  their  scheme ;  and  it  will  be  no  less  difficult  for  tnem 
to  reconcile  Christ's  character,  as  Redeemer,  Governor  of  the 
world,  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  with  their  low  ideas  of  him, 
when  denying  his  proper  Deit}^  These  things  we  only  mention 
occasionally  at  present,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  die  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  exposed  to  greater  difficuldes  than  the 
contrary  doctrine,  to  the  end  that  they  who  are  not  furnished 
with  all  those  qualificadons,  which  are  necessary  for  its  defence, 
may  not  reckon  those  arguments,  by  which  they  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  thereof,  less  valid,  because  they  are  not  able« 
at  present,  to  answer  all  the  objections  that  may  be  brought 
against'  them« 

(5.)  The  weight  of  several  arguments,  taken  from  scripture, 
to  prove  this  doctrine,  is  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ments themselves ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  every  one  of  them  is 
equally  conclusive ;  there  are  some,  which  are  oftentimes 
brought  to  support  it,  which  we  can  lay  no  great  stress  upon, 
and  therefore  shall  omit  to  mention  them,  among  other  argu- 
ments brought  to  that  purpose,  lest  we  should  give  occasion  to 
the  adversary  to  insult,  or  conclude  that  we  take  any  thing  for 
an  ai'gument  that  has  been  brought  as  such  to  prove  this  doc- 
trine. Therefore  we  will  not  pretend  to  prove,  or  peremptorily 
to  determine,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  contained  in 
those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  xxxiii.  6.  By  the  rvord  of 
the  Lord  were  the  heavetis  mxide^  ajid  all  the  Hosts  of  them  ay 
the  breath  of  his  mouth.  Nor  will  we  pretend  to  prove  this 
doctrine  from  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  word  Jehovah,  in 
the  form  of  benediction  to  be  used  by  the  high  priest.  Numb, 
vi.  24,  25,  26.  The  Lord  bless  thee^  and  keep  thee;  the  Lord 
make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee^  and  he  gracious  unto  thee  ;  the 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee^  and  give  thee  peace.  Nor 
do  we  lay  any  stress  on  the  three-fold  repetition  ot  the  word 
Holy^  holy^  holy^  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ^  Isa.  vi.  3.  though  we 
shall  shew,  in  its  proper  place,  that  there  are  several  things 
in  this  chapter,  which  prove  this  doctrine.     However,  if  at 
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any  time,  together  with  arguments  that  are  more  conclu- 
sive,  we  bring  some  that  are  less  so ;  this  use  may  be  made  of 
it,  to  shew  how  the  scripture  way  of  speaking  is  consistent 
in  those  places  that  do  not  so  directly  prove  it.  This 
thought  proper  to  mention,  because  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  those,  who  cannot  answer  the  most  weighty  arguments 
that  are  brought  to  support  a  doctrine,  to  bend  their  greatest 
force  against  .those  which  have  the  least  strength;  and  then  to 
triumph,  as  though  they  had  gained  the  victor)'-,  when  they  have 
only  done  it  in  what  respects  that  which  is  less  material. 

IL  We  shall  now  consider  in  what  sense, we  are  to  under- 
stand the  words  Trinity  and  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  ii| 
what  respect  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  said  to  be 
one.     It  is  true,  the  word  Trinity  is  not  to  be  found  in  scrip* 
ture,  but  what  we  understand  by  it  is  plainly  contained  therein ; 
dierefore  we  use  the  word,  as  agreeable  thereunto :  thus  we 
read  of  the  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven^  viz.  the  Father^ 
the  Wordj  and  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  that  these  three  are  one^  1 
John  V.  7.    These  three  here  mentioned  are  Persons,  because 
they  are  described  by  personal  characters ;  and  we  shall  tak^ 
occasion  elsewhere,  when  we  prove  the  Deity  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  to  consider  their  being  one,  that  is,  having  the  same  di- 
vine nature,  which  we  shall  therefore  wave  at  present,  being 
only  considering  the  sense  of  words  commonly  used  by  us  in 
treating  of  this  doctrine.  All  contending  parties,  however  they 
have  enlained  the  word  Trinity^  according  to  their  different 
ways  of  thinking,  have  notwithstanding,  in  compliance  with  cus* 
torn,  used  the  word,  and  so  far  explained  it,  as  that  we  might 
understand  that  they  intend  hereby  three,  who  are,  in  some  re* 
apect  one,  though  some  have  not  cared  to  use  the  word  Person  ; 
or  if  they  have,  it  is  without  the  most  known  and  proper  idea 
coQtainea  in  it.    Thus  the  Sabellians,  whenever  tbev  use  the 
word,  intend  nothing  by  it,  but  three  relations,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  same  Person ;  as  when  the  same  Person  may 
be  called  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  brother,  in  different  respects  ; 
or  as  when  he  that,  at  one  time,  sustains  the  person  of  a  judge, 
may,  at  another  time,  sustain  that  of  an  advocate :  this  is  what 
some  call  a  Trinity  of  names  ;  and  they  might  as  well  have  de- 
clined to  use  the  words  altogether,  as  to  explain  them  in  this 
sense. 

Again,  the  Arians  use  the  word  Person  ;  but  these  have  run 
into  another  extreme,  inasmuch  as  that,  whilst  they  avoid  Sa- 
belUanism,  they  would  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
Tritheism,  did  they  not  deny  the  proper  Deity  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit ;  for  they  suppose  that  every  distinct  Person  is  a  distinct 
being,  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  p>ersonality,  when  aj>plicd  to 
men ;  but  this,  as  has  been  before  considered,  is  to  be  absti*act< 
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ed  from  the  idea  of  personalit}"^,  when  applied  to  the  Persons  in 
the  Godhead.  These  also  understand  the  oneness  of  these  di- 
vine Persons,  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  their  own  scheme,  and 
different  from  ours,  and  therefore  they  speak  of  them  as  one  in 
will,  consent,  or  design,  in  which  respect  God  and  the  creature 
may  be  said  to  be  one :  accordingly  Arius,  and  his  adherents,  in 
the  council  at  Nice,  refused  to  allow  that  the  divine  perscms 
were  *0/u«rfQi  consubstantial,  and,  with  a  great  many  evasions 
and  subterfuges,  attempted  to  conceal  their  sentiments :  all  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  own  was,  that  the  Son  was  'Ofcon^  or 
Ofiiomaut,  which  amounts  to  no  more  dian  this,  that  whatever 
likeness  there  may  be,  in  some  respects,  yet  he  has  not  the 
same  proper  divine  nature  with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Which  leads  us  to  consider  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
used  by  those  who  defend  what  we  think  to  be  the  scripture- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  are  some,  it  is  true,  both  inumg 
ancient  and  modem  writers,  that  attempt  to  explain  what  they 
mean  by  the  word  Person^  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  leave  the 
sense  thereof  more  dark  than  they  found  it,  when  they  have 
given  a  definition  tliereof,  agreeable  to  what  is  used  by  meta- 
physicians and  schoolmen,  to  this  effect,  that  it  is  a  supparittan^ 
endowed  with  rc:ison  ;  or  that  it  is  one  entire,  individual,  in- 
communicable, rational  subsistence :  and  when  they  define  Per- 
sonality, some  tell  us,  that  it  is  a  positive  mode  ol  a  being  ter- 
minating and  compleating  its  substantial  nature,  and  giving  in- 
communicabilky  to  it,  which  words  need  to  be  explained  more 
than  the  thing  defined  thereby.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  that  warm  debate  which  there  was  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  church  about  the  words  Hypostasis  and  Persona; 
the  Latin,  concluding  that  the  word  Hypostasis  signified  sub- 
stance or  essence,  thought,  that  to  assert  that  there  were  three 
divine  Hypostases^  was  to  say  that  there*  were  three  Gods :  On 
the  othtr  hand,  the  Greek  church  thought  that  the  word  Person 
did  not  sufficiently  s^iiard  against  the  oabellian  notion  of  the 
same  individual  being  sustaining  three  relations;  whereupon 
each  part  of  the  church  was  ready  to  brand  the  other  with  he- 
resy, till  by  a  free  and  mutual  conference,  in  a  synod  at  Alex- 
unciria,  A.  D.  362..  they  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  but  a  mere 
contefition  about  the  grammatical  sense  of  a  word  ;  and  then  it 
was  allowed,  by  men  of  temper  on  both  sides,  that  either  of  the 
iwo  words  might  be  indifferently  used.*  But  what  signifies  the 
use  of  ihem,  when  perplexed  with  the  scholastic  explications 
thereof  i'  Thifc  has  gfiven  occasion  to  some,  whose  sentiments 
havo  been  vei)'  remote  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  ex- 
press themselves  with  some  dislike ;  on  the  one  hand,  t^e  Soci- 
nians,  and  some  among  the  Remonstrants,  who  made  verj*  great 

•  P'itl.  Forbes.  Imtruct  ffitt,  JJwoL  JUk,  I  atp,  %  f .  8. 
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advances  toward  their  scheme,  viz*  Curcellaeus,  Episcopius,  and 
otheis^f  have  complained  of  clouding  this  doctrine  with  hard 
words ;  and  the  complaint  is  not  altogether  groundless,  though 
it  may  be  their  design  herein  was  to  subsdtute  such  words  in 
the  room  of  them,  as  would  make  the  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  who  have  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  would  not  have  liked  its  advocates  the 
worse,  had  they  chose  to  have  defended  it  in  a  more  plain  in«- 
telligiUe  manner.  Thus  Calvin  himself  wishes,  that  some 
words,  which  are  so  warmly  opposed  and  defended  on  each 
side,  were  altogether  laid-  aside,  and  buried,  provided  that  such 
might  be  retained  as  express  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  being  the  one  God,  but  distinguished 
fay  their  personal  properties.^  And  this  is  that  plain  sense  of 
the  word,  which  I  shall  make  use  of,  in  what  I  shall  farther  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  in  the  defence  thereof.   And  accordingly, 

1*  We  never  call  any  thing  a  person  that  is  not  endowed 
with  understanding  and  will ;  and  therefore  the  most  glorious 
inanimate  creatures,  either  in  heaven  or  eardi,  whatever  excel- 
lencies they  have,  or  how  useful  soever  they  are  to  the  world, 
they  are  not  persons.  Thus,  when  the  sun  is  described  as 
though  it  were  a  person,  and  is  compared  to  a  bridegroom  cO' 
nung  out  of  his  chamber^  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  num  to  run 
a  race^  Psal.  xix.  5.  the  words  are  never  understood  in  any 
other  but  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  so  Behemoth  and  the  Leviar 
than,  mendoned  m  Job,  being  no  other  than  brute  creatures, 
are  described  with  personal  characters,  in  the  same  figurative 
way  of  speaking ;  therefore  we  suppose  a  person  to  have  an  xxnr 
derstanding  and  will. 

2.  Whenever  /,  thou^  or  he^  are  applied  to  such  a  subject, 
they  always  connote  a  person ;  7,  a  person  speaking ;  thou^  a 
person  spoken  to;  and  he^  or  Azm,  a  person  spoken  of;  and 
when  such  modes  of  speaking  are  sometimes  applied  to  things 
that  are  destitute  of  reason,  or  to  any  moral  vntues  or  princi- 
ples of  acdng,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  cannot  be  de- 
nominated persons,  such  expressions  are  ver\*  easily  understood 
in  a  figurative  sense,  which  may  without  any  difficulty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  proper  one,  whereby  those  who  are  so  de- 
scribed are  denominated  persons. 

There  are  some  characters  which  always  denote  persons,  and 
some  works  performed  which  are  properly  personal,  which  can 
be  performed  by  none  but  persons.  Thus  the  character  of  a 
father,  or  a  son ;  so  a  Creator^  a  Redeemer,  a  benefactor,  a 
Mediator,  an  advocate,  a  surety,  a  judge,  a  lord,  a  law-giver, 
and  many  others  of  the  like  nature,  are  all  of  them  personal 

f  ViiL  Curcetlm  Quattern.  DiuMcrt.  de  Voc.  Trim'C.  persgntf  p<t.        1   J'tJ.  d^h 
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characters.  So  that  whoever  acts  with  design,  and  has  such- 
like characters  attributed  to  him,  according  to  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  him  we  c:dl  a  person  ;  and  these  charac- 
ters we  shall  endeavour  to  apply  to  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head, to  prove  their  distinct  personality. 

But  since  we  are  at  present  only  considering  the  acceptation 
of  words,  we  shall  briefly  obsen*c  the  difference  betu'een  a  di- 
vine and  a  human  person,  when  some  personal  properties,  cha- 
ra<:ters,  or  works,  are  attributed  to  each  of  them.     And, 

(1.)  Human  persons  are  separated  one  from  the  other :  thus, 
for  instance,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  three  persons,  but 
lliey  were  separated  one  from  the  other ;  whereas  the  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  however  distinguished  by  their  characters  and 
properties,  are  never  sepamted,  as  having  the  same  divine  es- 
sence or  nature.  As  for  human  persons,  one  of  them  might 
have  had  a  being  and  person;Uitv,  had  the  other  never  existed, 
because  it  exists  by  the  will  ot  God ;  but  the  divine  persons 
liave  a  neccssar}'  existence  and  personality,  as  being,  in  all  re- 
spects, independent,  so  that  as  they  could  not  but  be  God,  they 
could  not  but  be  divine  Persons;  tlie  personality  of  tlie  Son  and 
Spirit  are  equally  independent  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  as 
much  independent  as  their  being  and  divine  perfections. 

("2.)  Human  persons  have  only  the  same  kind  of  nature, 
which  is  generally  called  a  common  specific  nature,  but  not  the 
same  individual  nature  with  another  person ;  so  that  though 
every  man  has  a  nature  like  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  yet  the 
human  nature,  as  attributed  to  one  person,  is  not  the  same  indi- 
vidual human  nature  that  is  attributed  to  another,  for  then  the 
power  and  understanding,  or  the  ideas  that  there  are  in  one 
man,  would  be  the  same  individual  power  and  ideas,  that  are  in 
another,  which  they  are  not.  Wliereas,  when  we  speak  of  the 
Persons  in  tlie  Godhead,  as  having  the  divine  nature  and  per- 
fections, we  say  that  this  nature  is  the  same  individual  nature  in 
all  of  them,  though  the  persons  are  distinct,  otherwise  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  be  said  to  be  truly  and 
properly  God,  and  to  have  the  same  imderstanding,  will,  and 
otlier  perfections  of  the  divine  nature. 

(3.)  When  we  speak  of  human  persons,  we  say,  that  as  many 
persons  as  there  are,  so  many  beings  there  are  ;  every  human 
person  h:is  its  own  proper  being,  distinct  from  idl  other  persons 
or  beings  ;  but  we  do  not  say  so  with  respect  to  the  divine  Per- 
sons, for  the  divine  Being  is  but  one,  and  therefore  the  Godhead 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  lloly  (ihost,  is  the  very  saipe  ;  which 
is  M'hat  we  understand  when  we  say,  that  though  there  arc  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  yet  thcv  are  the  same  in  substance,  or 
the  one  only  living  and  true  God. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  in  what  respect  tlie  Father,  Son* 
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and  Holy  Ghost,  are  said  to  be  one ;  by  which  we  mean,  that 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  have  all  the  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father  has ;  to  say  less  than 
this,  is  to  assert  no  more  than  what  our  adversaries  will  allow ; 
for  they  will  not  deny  them  perfections,  nor  would  they  be 
thought  to  deny  them  to  have  divine  perfections  ;  yea,  many  of 
them  will  not  stick  to  say,  that  they  are  truly  and  properly  God ; 
by  which  they  mean,  that  whatever  deity  is  attributed  to  them 
in  scripture,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Father,  that  is,  what- 
ever divine  authority  they  have,  this  properly  belongs  to  them  : 
but,  I  think,  they  will  none  of  them  allow  that  they  have  the  di- 
vine nature  in  the  same  sense  in  which  tlie  Father  is  said  to 
have  it.  This  is  what  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove ;  and  more 
need  not  be  said  concerning  them,  in  order  to  establish  that  su- 
preme worship  which  is  due  to  them,  as  well  as  the  Father ; 
and,  in  order  hereto,  we  shall  consider  the  force  of  those  argu- 
ments .contained  in  one  of  these  answets,  and,  together  with 
them,  the  sense  of  that  scripture,  John  x.  30.  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour says,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;  as  also  that  otlier  scrip- 
ture, 1  John  V.  7.  that  the  Father^  the  Word^  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  J  who  bear  record  in  heaven^  are  one;  the  consideration 
whereof  we  shall  reserve  to  a  following  head. 

And  inasmuch  as  they  are  said  to  be  equal  in  power  and 
g^ry,  we  may  observe,  that  there  are  two  expressions,  which 
we  often  use,  to  set  forth  the  deit}'  of  the  Son  and  Spirit ;  some- 
times we  say  they  are  God,  equal  with  the  Father ;  at  other 
times,  that  they  have  the  same  essential  perfections.  To  which, 
it  may  be,  some  will  reply,  that  if  they  are  equal,  they  cannot 
be  the  same ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  the  same,  they 
cannot  be  equal.  For  the  understanding  what  we  mean  by  such- 
like expressions,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  we  consider 
them  as  having  the  divine  essence,  or  any  of  the  perfections 
thereof,  we  do  not  chuse  to  describe  them  as  equal,  hut  the 
same  ;  we  do  not  say  that  the  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  &fc.  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit  are  equal  to  the  same  perfections,  as  ascri- 
bed to  the  Father  :  but  when  we  speak  of  them  as  distinct  Per- 
sons, theh  we  consider  tiiem  as  equal :  the  essential  glory  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  is  the  same ;  but  their  personal  glory  is 
equal ;  and  in  this  sense  we  would  he  understood,  when  we  say 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  each  of  them  God,  or  divine  Per- 
sons, equal  with  the  Father,  (a) 


(fl)  "  The'doctrine  of  a  plurality  appears  in  tlie  ver)*  first  wonls  of  inspiration. 
Ood  would  not  record  the  maXory  of  creatf on,  withoui  informing'  the  ('Imitrh  that 
the  character  of  Creator  was  by  no  means  to  l>c  confined  to  one  person.  It  lias  of- 
ten been  observed,  Uiat  this  Ls  taught  in  the  words  rendered  Ood  created,  where 
u^  have  a  noun  in  the  plural  joined  with  a  vefb  in  the  singular  number,  plainly 
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III.  We  shall  prove  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
are  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead,  by  applying  what  has  been 

expressing  a  plurality  in  unity.  That  ti»is  is  the  genuine  sense  of  the  passage  ap- 
|)ears  Irom  the  work  ascribed,  in  the  next  verse,  to  tlic  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  said 
to  hare  '<  moved  on  the  face  aH  the  waters."  .By  modem  Jews,  whom  some  Chris- 
tians liave  followed,  this  expression  has  been  rendered*  "  a  wind  of  God."  or  "  a 
might}'  wind."  Out  the  fnTnament,  or  expanse,  ^'as  not  created  till  the  second 
day.  This  includes  tlie  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  earth:  fiir  the  fowl  is 
said  to  **  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  lieaven."  Now,  it  cannot 
rcasonal)ly  be  supposed  that  there  could  be  a  roigiity  wind,  or  any  wind  at  all, 
l)cfore  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere. 

If  we  turn  to  the  gospel-history,  we  find  a  tliird  person  mentioned  as  engaged 
in  the  work  of  creation.  "  All  things  were  made  by"  that  Word,  who  **  in  the  be- 
ginning existed  with  God." 

This  plurality  up|)e<u^  still  moi^e  expressly,  when  the  sacred  historian  gives  an 
siccount  of  the  creation  of  man :  "  And  God  said.  Let  its  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness."  But  it  is  a  pUu^jUt>'  in  unity :  **  So  God  created  man  in 
hU  oun  image."  It  has  been  justly  obscn-cd,  that  to  this  the  language  of  EUhu, 
and  of  tlie  royal  Preacher,  ugi-et's:  "None  saith,  Where  is  God  my  Jltikersf" 
and,  **  Remember  now  thy  Creator^**  Nothi:ig  c;in  be  more  absurd  tliaii  the  va- 
rious attempts  which  have  been  made  to  shew,  tliat  tliis  langua^x*  may  be  other- 
wise understotKl.  Cio<l  could  never  speak  in  this  manner  to  angels,  or  to  any  se- 
cond causes.  Fur  to  wlionisocver  tl)esc  words  were  addressed,  tiiey  must  have 
been  co-operators  witli  God  in  this  divine  work.  They  m\i8t  liave  assisted  him  in 
making  man.  Philo  tlie  Jew  expressly  sax's  that  these  words,  JjCt  ru  makef  declare 
a  plurality.  That  the  Jewish  writers  in  general  view  this  language  as  incladuig*  a 
mysten',  not  to  be  madi^  known  to  the  vuJj^ar,  and  indeed  studiously  concealed  oy 
tlkcm,  from  their  abhorrence  of  Christiaiuty,  has  been  elsewhere  'demonstrated 
Tt  is  therefore  unncccssar)- to  cnLirge  here.  I  sliall  only  add,  that  the  modem  Jews 
are  so  fully  amvinced  that  the  doctrine  of  a  phirality  is  contained  in  these  wordsj 
as  to  wish  to  alter  the  re:ulin^.  Insteail  o{  Let  vs  fiutk-e  nian^  tiiey  incline  to  read, 
T^t  man  be  inadc  i  althougii  tlio  Samaritan  text,  the  Septiiagmt,'the  Talmudistji, 
and  ull  tlicir  trnnslafioiis,  whether  ;uicleiit  or  modem,  express  the  language  in  the 
•ame  m.-JMU'?  with  our  version. 

The  same  important  doctrine  is  inlroducecl  in  the  history  of  tlie  Fall.  That 
throe-one  God,  who  saiil,  "  Let  us  make  m:m  alter  our  image,"  in  the  same  cha- 
racter laments  the  lois  of  this  imai^^j*.  "  Jehovah  Go?1  said,  Behold,  tlie  man  is  bc- 
rt>mc  as  one  of  us ;"  or,  ;u»  some  read  the  piissafiie,  "  Behold  the  man,  who  was  as 
f»ne  of  ua  !"  llei^*  I'hilo  ohscncs ;  **  These  wonls,  tu  one  «/"/«%  are  not  piU  for  one, 
hut  for  more  th:ui  one."  The  K'.UTicd  Alli\  has  remnrkL-d  that  the  ancient  Jewish 
writers  maintain,  tliut  Ciod  "  siH'aks  not  this  to  the  angels,  who  luid  no  common 
liki-ness  to  tlie  unity  or  cs>k'nce  of  God,  hut  to  ilim  wlio  was  the  celestial  Adam* 
who  is  one  with  God."  To  whom  tJiis  chai'acter  ap]»lics,  we  learn  from  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  on  the  place,  who  here  speaksof  "  the  only  begotten  in  hea%-en." 

'Hiis  doctrine  is  also  tauj^lit  in  the  history  of  the  Coi^ftuion  of  'iVw^i/<??.  •*  Jeho 
VAii  said, — Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  ihoir  langu;igiv'  litre  the 
/le^vs  rc]Vf  at  their  contemptible  subterfuge,  tliut  God  addrc?)Ses  nis  "iMMiseot 
iudgment,"  that  is,  cn^ated  wj^:ls-  For  it  w  an  established  dcrtrine  with  tliem. 


them,  by  a  real  chiuigo  of  pluce.  ilchiiles,  in  u  moment  to  chan«(e  one  hin<;;\uige 
pUo  mauv,  and  to  infsi.se  these  into  the  niin-.l-jot  lutn,  wIk)  were  utter  strangers  to 
them  bef«)re,  so  tliat  Chey  should  entiivly  iVngt't  theu*  Hjrmcr  modes  of  >peccli9  i» 
a  Work  that  far  surpasses  the  jxiWer  of  angels,  mkI  coii  be  accomplished  by  no  be- 
ing hut  that  God,  with  whom  to  will  and  to  do  is  the  same. 

It  must  be  evident  to  cverv  one,  who  reads  th^i  historv  of  the  OM  Testament 
With  any  dejrce  of  attculion,  that  an  .-/n^jr/  ib  ufteii  intitxluccd  av  speaking  the 
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but  now  observed,  by  which  any  one  may,  by  our  common 
mode  of  fpeaking,  be  denominated  a  person ;  and  to  this  we 

lingiuge,  performinc^  the  worics,  and  accepting  the  worship,  which  exclusively 
beknf  to  the  Supreme  Being.  In  other  words,  one,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  divine 
|l^l0il^  often  appears  in  a  dewgated  character.  Now,  while  it  was  the  will  of  God 
m  tfaJB  manner  constantly  to  remind  his  Church  of*  the  economy  of  redemption,  he 
at  the  nme  time  taught  her  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  divine  essence.  It  was 
this  Angel  who  appeared  to  Abraham  on  diiierent  occasions,  to  Uagar,  to  Jacob, 
to  Motes,  to  Joshua,  to  the  Israelites  at  Bochiro^to  Gideon,  to  Manoah  and  hia 
wile.  But  I  enter  not  into  a  particular  consideration  of  these  appearances,  having 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this  divine  Messenger  in  another  place. 
Than  it  has  also  been  proved,  that  the  law  was  gi\'en  to  the  Israelites  at  Mount 
Sinu  by  the  second  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  in  the  character  of  the  Angel 
of  Jnunrjui.  It  deserves  particular  attention,  that  at  the  very  time  that  the  &h1 
of  Imd  gave  his  people  a  law,  by  which  tliey  were  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
the  idolatrous  nations  around,  one  special  design  of  which  was  to  preserve  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  unity ; — at  the  very  time  that  he  pronounced  that  leading 
precept,  **  Thou  sholt  have  no  other  gods  before  me ;"  he,  according  to  the  Sa- 
cred Hisiorv,  viewed  in  its  connexion,  sustiuncd  the  character  of  an  Angel,  and 
was  pleased  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  his  people.  How  c^i 
tliese  apparent  contradictions  be  reconciled,  but  by  admitting  thut  it  was  tlic  will 
of  God  to  reveal  himself  to  his  church,  as  at  the  same  time  possessing  essential 
uml^  and  personal  plurality  ? 

Tiie  more  ancient  Jewish  writers  declare,  that  two  persons  were  engaged  in 
pramulgating  the  Ucw.  The)'  say ;  *^  The  two  first  precepts  were  spoken  by  tlie 
**  Supreme  ^irit,  but  he  spoke  %11  the  rest  by  his  Glory,  who  is  called  El  Shad' 
*  dm^  known  to  the  fathers ;  by  wliom  the  prophets  foretold  future  events ;  who 
**  Jft  called  Jah ,'  in  whom  tlie  Name  of  Gou  is ;  the  Beloved  of  God  who  dwelt  in 
**  the  temple ;  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Loan ;  and  the  Face  of  the  Loon ;  and  thft 
**  Rock ;  and  that  Goodness  which  Moses  saw,  when  he  could  not  see  God.**  Else- 
where they  call  him  '*  the  Schechtnah^  by  whom  we  draw  near  to  God,  and  pre- 
'*  «ent  our  supplications  to  him ;  who  is  that  Angel  in  u-hom  the  name  of  God  b, 
**  who  is  himself  called  God  and  Jehovah."  The  change  of  person,  in  the  promul*' 

£tion  of  the  law,  asserted  by  these  writers,  is  evidently  u  mere  fancy.  But  their 
iguage  deserves  attention ;  as  it  shews  how  flilly  they  were  convinced  of  tlu* 
doctrine  of  a  plurality  in  unity,  when  they  introduced  it  m  this  manner. 

It  lu»  been  universally  admitted  by  the  friends  of  revelatinn,  that  the  great  end 
which  God  hath  in  view  in  the  work  of  Redemption  is  the  display  of  his  oun  ado- 
rable perfections.  But  there  is  doubtless  another,  although  less'attended  to,  no- 
wise incompatible  with  this,  nay,  itself  an  eminent  branch  of  tlie  supreme  end. 
This  is  the  manifestation  of  the  mystery  of  tlie  Trinity,  and  of  the  mode  of  sub- 
siatence  peculiar  to  each  person  in  the  dinne  essence.  'T\\\n  must  undoubtedly  be 
viewed  as  included  in  the  one  ffreat  design  of  the  all-wise  ( W  in  our  redemp- 
tion ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  nath  still  kept  it  in  eye,  in  Oie  revelation  given  to 
the  Church,  and  especially  in  the  bistort'  of  that  work,  as  it  is  recorded  in  th«^ 
gospels.  We  may  trace  tlie  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Uie  accounts  ^iven  of  the  old 
creation ;  but  it  appears  with  far  superior  evidence  in  tlie  histnn'  of  the  new.  Thi.n 
corresponds  to  the  superior  ^vatness  of  the  work,  and  to  the  Imghter  and  more 
eitensive  display  of  divine  perfection. 

Such  was  the  state  uf  the  Church,  as  to  admit  of  a  more  full  manifestation  ot' 
thb  Diyster)'.  It  was  more  obscurely  revealed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  under  th^ 
Mosaic  economy.  This  was  analogous  to  the  geiieral  character  of  the  revelation 
then  made ;  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  tliC  Church,  yet  in  her  infancy,  and  expo- 
sed to  constant  temptations  to  pol^-theism,  from  the  situation  oi  oil  the  siir- 
roundhig  nations.  But  <<  when. tlic  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,'*  that  the 
gospel  HQuiild  be  preached  to  every  creature,  and  the  kingdom'of  Satan  fall  aH 
Bghtning  from  heaven,  in  the  overthrow  of  heathen  darkness ;  tliere  were  iu> 
2uch  imped inicuts  tu  the  more  clcur  ti'vclation  of  this  myjitcrious  doctrine.    Thr 
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1.  To  prove  the  personality  of  the  Son.  If  this  be  reckoned 
needless,  inasmuch  as  the  Arians  and  Socinians  never  yet  called 
it  in  question,  we  own  that  it  is  not  necessar}',  when  we  dispute 
with  diem,  to  prove  it :  but  inasmuch  as  the  Saibellians  deny  it, 
as  a  late  writer*'  has  done,  who  plainly  gives  in  to  that  scheme, 
and  concludes  die  Son  of  God  to  be  no  other  than  the  eternal 
rjeason  of  God ;  and  so  he  renders  that  text,  John  i.  1.  In  the 
beginning  was  the  word^  that  is,  reason^  and  by  hinty  that  is,  by 
ity  were  all  things  made;  and  when  it  is  objected,  that  this  mode 
of  speaking  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  quality  in  God,  the 
only  answer  he  gives  to  it,  is,  that  it  signifies  no  more  a  quality, 
than  if  we  should  translate  it.  The  word^  as  it  is  generally  done : 
I  say,  if  persons,  whether  they  pretend  to  be  Sabellians  or  no^ 
express  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  it  is  certainly  necessary 
for  us  to  prove  the  personality  of  the  Son. 

*  See  he  CUti^m  Supplement  <o  Dr,  Uamamnd  on  the  ^tm  Teetamenit  prtface 
I*  John  i. 

to  quicken  tKi)se  w1k>  are  spiritiuilly  dead.  This  distinct  operation  indeed,  is  it 
correspondi  with  the  order  of  subsistence,  beautiAiUy  harmoniies  with  the  dia- 
tinguihbinr  character  belonging  to  each  Person.  He,  who  is  esflentially  the  Fiatber, 
assumes  tne  character  of  paternity,  in  a  federal  respect,  towaxds  those  who  are 
ovphans  and  aliens.  The  only  begotten  Son  of  God  is  sent  forth,  HMkde  under  th# 
la^,  that  they  may  '*  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,'*  and  appears  as  *'the  iirst^xim 
**  among  many  brethi^en.'*  The  adorable  Spirit, "  the  breath  of  J  shotab,"  breathes 
on  tlie  silain,  that  the\'  may  live ;  giving  tliem  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit.  He» 
who  proceeds  ii'om  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son,  unites  the  sinner  to  both. 
.  Is  it  "  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
^  sent  V*  Hath  no  one  the  Fatiier,  wlio  ^'dcnieth  the  Son  P*  Can  no  one  honour 
the  Father,  *<  who  honouretli  not  tlie  Son  .^  Is  it  the  Spirit  alone  who  quickeneth^ 
.ind  who  teachetli  us  to  "  know  tlie  things  that  are  freely  nven  us  of  God  Z*^  Caa 
no  man  "  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lonl,  but  by  the  Holy  €3iost  V*  Is  it  thnnigh 
I'lirist  that  *<  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father  ?"  I^et  us  bless  God 


for  tl)«  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  a  Trinity  m  unity;  and  especially  because  he 
h.ith  revealed  it  so  clearly  in  the  history  of  our  redemption,  in  relation  to  that 
work  in  M'hich  a  i)cculiar  operation  I>elong^  to  each  ailomble  Person,  in  whidi  the 
l<ive  of  a  three-one  God  is  so  wonderfully  displayed,  in  which  we  discern  so  bles- 
sed a  harmony,  not  only  of  divine  perfections,  but  of  dhrine  Persons !  In  all  our 
worship,  let  us  view  God  accord'mg  to  this  revelation,  ascribing  {fktfy  to  him 
'*  who  IS,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  and  to  the  Seven  Spirits  which  are 
**  before  hin  throne,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  tlie  fidthful  witness,  and  the  first- 
**  begotten  from  tlie  dead,  and  the  prince  of  tlie  kings  of  the  earth."  Let  us  ear- 
nestly desire  communion  with  this  tliree-one  God ;  with  tlie  Father,  in  his  love  as 
the  spring  of  (»ur  balvatlon ;  with  the  Son,  in  :dl  tliat  grace  which  he  hath  pnr- 
chased  by  his  blood ;  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  effica- 
cious operation.  In  a*<ler  to  this,  let  us  press  after  union  with  Christ,  that  in  him 
we  may  be  united  to  ihe  Fatlier  by  \\va\  one  SpM'it  who  proceeds  from  both,  tna 
who  is  confcn-ed  by  hot*'  iht  Spir.t  of  adoption.  Let  us  cultivate  loye  to  the 
brethren,  as  meniht-. ■»  »  ••i..-  s,!i;e  myst x •!  hooy,  de^tring  to  l)e  "one  lieart  and 
"  one  soul ;"  that  ultiiorj^'i  ip  -i  v,  wc  m:iv  Lc  <tT\i ,  and  thus  be  assimilated,  in  oin> 
weak  measure,  to  the  biesscd  Trinity  in  re-si^ect  of  ui>kt« »  as  Jesus  prays  in  behail* 
of  his  Chuitrh ; — "  That  tlm  . ; ;  niay  he  one ;  as  tliou,  Vutiicr,  art  m  me,  and  1  in 
**  thee;  th:it  thry  aUo  m:iy  bi  i.ne  :n  ;:i. — I  in  them,  arui  thou  in  me,  tJiat  they 
**  may  be  made  pcHoci  in  oih*;  and  iha;  the  wurid  noay  know  that  thou  hsst  sent 
me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hsst  kired  me.** 

Jamibsox. 
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the  denial  generation  of  the  Son,  and  die  procession  of  the 
Holy  Gbost.     And, 


nrr 


**  Jesus,  having  recei\'eil  of  the  Father  thi"  promise  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  hath  shcil 
**  forth  thU  which  y  riow  see  juuI  hear." 

It  is  undemahle,  ihat  one  special  end,  \rhich  Christ  ha<l  in  view  in  his  mirocu- 
loiia  works,  was  to  confirm  his  doctrine  with  respect  to  his  equality  wiih  the 
Father.  When  he  gave  tlianks  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  before  raising  him  from 
the  dead,  it  was  becaiiiie  of  the  people  who  stood  by,  that  they  might  believe 
that  the  Father  had  sent  him:  and  sent  him  as  a  Messenger  invested  witli  divute 
power,  because  essentially  posst'ssmg  dlvnie  perfection.  For  he  had  previously 
said  to  his  disciples:  ''This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glon*  of  (ifio, 
"  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  thereby ;"  and  taught  Martha,  that  li' 
she  **  would  beliei'e,  she  would  see  the  glon-  opGod,**  in  seeing  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  power  which  essentially  belonged'  to  himself,  as  •*  the  Resurrectijin 
^  and  the  Ldfe."  When  he  cured' the  man  sick  of  tlie  palsy,  it  was  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  had  **  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sin ;"  while  he  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple held  by  the  scribes,  that  no  one  could  forgive  sins  but  G<kI  only.  On  dit- 
ferent  occasions  he  refers  to  his  miraculous  works,  as  irrefragul)le  e%'idcnces  of 
his  having  the  same  essence  with  the  Father;  and  of  the  mutual  inexistence,  as 
some  have  expressed  it,  of  the  Fatlier  in  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Father, 
in  respect  of  this  essential  unity,  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  real  dislinctum 
of  persons.  When  his  enemies  accused  hmi  of  hlasphemv,  because  he  said,  **  I 
"<  am  the  Son  of  (^od,"  «  making  himself  C^od ;"  he  replied,  «*  If  I  do  not  the 
*•  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  <lo,  though  \-e  l-ielie\'e  not  nu.-, 
''believe  the  works;  that  yc  may  know  and  believe  thai  the  Father  is  in  riA\ 
•*  and  I  in  him.**  To  Philip',  when  desiring  to  see  the  Father,  he  sanl,  **  Believe 
•■  me,  ihat  I  asn  in  the  Fatlier,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else  believe  ine  for  lh«- 
•*  very  work's  sake."  The  Kvangelist  John,  when  referring  to  the  signs  recorded 
m  the  preceding  history,  subjoins  this  declaration ;  "  These,  arc  written,  that  ye 
**  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  GckI.**  Tliat  he  appnipriates  Uiis  cha- 
racter to  Jesus,  as  expressive  of  supreme  deity,  is  cvitlcnt  from  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  peculiarly  elucidated  !)y  the  histor}'  of  redemp- 
tion; as  it  does  not  merelv  exhibit  all  the  adorable  Ferv>ns  as  engaged  in  this 
work,  birt  a.Hcribes  a  peculuir  ojieration  to  each  Person.  The  contrivance  of  ovv 
redemption  is  ascribed  to  the  Father ;  the  purchase  of  it  to  tlie  Son ;  rmd  t Ik*  ef- 
fectual application  of  this  purchased  redemption  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Fatlier 
•ends  his  Son  as  our  Surety ;  the  Son  clie«>rfiilly  comes  in  this  cl):<rarter ;  and  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  is  sent  by  both.  The  pnr|'<>*i  of  election  is  more  immediately 
ascribed  to  the  Father;  the  objects  of  his  lovt*  are  all  cliosen  in  Clirlst ;  anrl  they, 
who  were  thus  chosen  from  eternity,  are  in  time  chosen  out  of  the  w<»rl<i,  and  se- 
parated for  himself,  by  the  renewing  and  sanctifying*  work  of  the  Spliit. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  peculiar  operation  of  cacli  Person,  in  the  work  of  our  sal- 
^Tition,  is  perfectly  analagous  to  the  order  of  subsisttMice  in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
thus  beautifully  illustrates  the  mutual  n.*latioiis  of  the  <li%  ine  Pcrsf»ns.  All  the  ex- 
ternal works  of  God,  indeed,  are  common  to  each  Person;  as  the  divine  natunt  is 
the  sanie  indivisible  principle  of  operation.  Yet  those  works  are  distinctly  ascrib- 
ed to  the  three  Persons,  btc^use  each  Person  o|>eratcs  according  to  the  order  of 
subsistence.  In  the  old  ci*eation,  the  Fatlier  calltxl  all  thinjfs  into  bring  by  his 
co-essential  Word,  communicating  lite  immediately  by  the  Sj>irit,as  exorcising  a 
generating  power  on  tlie  unfomu-d  mass.  Whoi«<i(xi  created  nistn^thc  Fir.*t  Per- 
son formed  him  by  the  Second,  as  his  essential  fmuge,  giving  liini  life,  both  natii- 
ral  and  moral,  by  tlie  Thinl,  as  "  the  Spirit  of  life."  \\-t  this  impl.os  no  infrrior- 
ity,  or  n^ere  instrumentality,  in  any  of  tlie  adoRible  Person' ;  but  onlj  tl.'c  most 
perfect  order  ami  harmony.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  new  rreatinn.  It  neonis 
most  consistent  with  divine  wisdom,  that  he  who  \t,  first  in  the  order  of  subsi.^t- 
ence  should  nither  semi  tlian  be  sent ;  that,  ihe  Son,  who  is  "  ihv  iir.  gi-  of  ihe  in- 
••  visible  God,"  shouUl  prf»cuiv  the  re-stomt'ion  of  that  bless<-d  image  l<;st  by  siu; 
and  tluit  he,  who  proceeds  ti-om  the  Father  and  the  Son,  slvmld  be  Nent  by  boUv^ 
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his  pcrsonulity,  which  arc  so  phiin  and  evident,  tloat  manj  of  1^ 
them  have  dissented  from  Socinus  herein,  and  o\med  the  Spi- 
rit to  be  a  person.     Accoi'dingly  some  of  them  have  described 
him  as  the  chief  of  created  spirits,  or  the  head  of  the  angeb, 
because  they  deny  his  divine  nature.    Thus  a  bold  writer  ex- 
presses himself ;  ^^  I  believe  that  there  is  one  principal  minister 
*'  of  God  and  Christ,  peculiarly  sent  from  heaven,  to  sanctify 
"  the  church,  who,  by  reason  of  his  eminency  and  intimacy' 
*'*'  with  God,  is  singled  out  of  the  number  of  other  heavenly  mi- 
^^  nisters,  or  angels,  and  comprised  in  the  holy  Trinity,  being    | 
'^  the  third  person  thereof ;  and  that  this  minister  of  God  and 
«  Christ  is  the  Holy  Spirit.!" 

Now  we  shall  prove  the  personalitv^  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
considering  some  personal  characters  ascribed  to,  and  worb 
performed  by  him.     Tims  there  are  several  such  characters, bv 
which  ,he  is  denominated  a  person ;   particuliurly  when  he  li 
called  a  Sanctifier,  a  Reprover,  a  Witness,  a  Comforter,  it  evi- 
dently appears  fix>m  hence  that  he  is  a  person  :  thus  w^hen  it  is 
Faid,  in  John  xvi.  8.  that  iifhen  he^  to  wit,  the  Comforter  iscome^ 
he  will  reprove  the  world  ofs'in^  of  righteousness  and  judgment; 
and  also,  th»t  he  rviil guide  you  into  all  truth  ;  he  shall  shew  you 
ihings  to  come  J  &c.  And  in  John  xiv.  16,  17  •  there  is  the  dis- 
tinct piersonality  of  the  three  i)ersons,  and  particularly  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  asserted;  IwUkpray  the  Father^  and  he  shall  ghe 
you  another  Comforter^  tven  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  and  also  in  ver. 
26.  The  Comforter^  which  i.v  the  Holy  Ghost^  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  jny  nawf^  he  shall  t^ach  you  all  things»\ 

It  is  ceitain,  cliat  to  be  said  to  teach,  or  to  instruct.  Is  a  per- 
sonal chai'acter ;  so  it  is  to  speak,  or  to  dictate,  to  another  what 
he  should  suy  ;  hut  this  he  is  said  to  do,  as  our  Saviour  says  to 
his  disciples,  Whatever  shall  he  given  you  in  that  hour^  that 
speak  ye  ;  for  it  is  not  you  that  speak^  but  the  Holy  Ghosty  Mark 
xiii.  11. 

Moreover,  to  witness,  or  testify,  is  a  personal  character ;  es- 
pecially when  the  testimony  is  not  merely  objective,  as  when 
Job  calls  his  wrinkles  and  his  leannrss  a  witness  against  him^ 
Job  xvi.  8.     But  when  there  is  a  formal  testimony  given,  he 

t  See  Bidtffen  ConfcsHnn  of  Faith,  foiichintr  the  hoh  THmfv,  Jrtiche  Vl. 

i  Sume  htnv  thouifhl,  t/mi  ntwy:c  btivir  uf  th^  mturvlwc  ffviuff^y  bccatiae  it  nr/fr* 
inimediaU'lu  to  arwu*,  xchich  »ft  \fth€  nri:trry  impUfs^  that  iht^  Spi:it  ia  taktn pertoK- 
€ii-.y,  tvJurh  i.t  the  reason  ^/ihix  .'irinnvuiticfil  coi:strt;t  thn  ;  hut  :f  it  be  taidtnat  lAr* 
i'mti^in  \vi,tj  it  is  DiancitHnc  is^  h^vtmsr  it  agrec9  with  ■ri*p:fxXM'!cu  it^  nohrithstarfdin:^, 
prm'i's  the  l*iTiouaHt»f  of  the  If  oh  iihost,  tivcf  a  Contfvi'ter  is  n  pi'rs97ia(  character*. 
'J*he  ftamr  thtn/f  i»  obsfwed ifi  thr  ifrtininnttiia/  cuusirurtioji  o/  tfuit  tcriptwt^  Kph.i- 
13,  14.  «f-.i!'.inj:r  rononuug  the  Ihltt  Spirit  rfjii^ni-'iie,  tc  Tuc/t.t  ti>c  erc}^«XM{ ;  it  in 
poitlf  cf  ten  a^'jiCeev,  -which  dertofet  the  pevBtnut  character  r,f  ff,'  Spirit,  ottterxpi$e  it 
vould  hire  heen  5  tfif  afpxCvtf  indam  mv  ^ttp/hjnr  cc  n^fTe»  vith  A^Cm,  rekic:k  9eemtt 
f9bea  morr  strc.ined  sense  of  ilte  tfrummntical  lymstrvcttTft  than  the  other,  whkfi 
Proves  his  personalitif. 
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tliat  gives  it  IS,  according  to  our  common  way  of  speaking,  ge- 
xxerally  considered  as  a  person ;  and  thus  the  Holy  Ghost  is  de'* 
scribed.  Acts  v.  32*  We  are  his  witne6\s'es  of  these  things^  (indsQ 
it  the  Holy  Ghost^  whom  God  has  giveti  to  them  that  obey  himm 
Here  the  Holy  Ghost's  being  a  witness  is  as  much  a  personal 
character,  as  their  being  witnesses ;  and,  Acts  xx.  23*  it  is  said, 
^he  Holy  Ghost  rvitnesseth  in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  affiic^ 
tions  abide  me* 

Again,  dwelling  is  a  personal  character ;  no  one  ever  suppo*^ 
sea  that  any  thing  that  is  in  a  house  dwells  there,  exceptmg 
persons ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  dwell  in  believers,  John 
xiv.  17«  and  alluding  hereto,  as  also  connoting  his  divine  per* 
aonality,  it  is  ssdd,  1  Cor*  vi.  1 9.  Tour  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  as  a  house  is  the  dwelling-place  of  a  person,  so  a 
temple  is  the  dwelling-place  of  a  divine  person. 

Again,  to  send  any  one  is  a  personal  character ;  but  this  is 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  xiii.  4.  The  apostles  being 
nent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  departed. 

Again,  acting  with  a  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  is  what 
belongs  only  to  a  person ;  but  this  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Acts  zv«  28.  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us* 

Again,  prohibiting,  or  forbidding,  a  person  to  act,  is  a  person- 
al character ;  but  this  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  xvi. 
&  The  apostles  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  th^ 
word  in  Asia* 

Again,  to  constitute,  or  appoint,  any  one  to  execute  an  office 
is  a  personal  character;  but  this  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  do. 
Acts  XX*  28.  he  is  said  to  have  made  them  overseers.  There  are 
several  other  personal  works  and  characters,  which  might  have 
been  mentioned  ;  but  these  are,  I  humbly  conceive,  sufficient  to 
prove  the  thing  iotended,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person.  I 
have  no  more  than  mentioned  the  scriptures,  which  contain 
these  personal  characters,  because  I  shall  have  occasion  under 
a  following  head,  to  refer  to  some  of  them  for  the  prpof  of  his 
deity.(a) 


s^ 


(a)  **  THAT  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  make  nxentioii  of  Three  hy  way  of  great  end' 
nence  and  Jiatmction  may  appear  from  many  passages,  out  of  which  1  shall  only 
produce  some.  At  the  Prediclion  of  the  btessed  Virg'in's  conception,  whicli  was 
to  be  without  the  concurreJice  of  a  man,  the  divine  me»iage  is  dclivei'ed  in  these 
words :  Tht  Sfo^  Ghott  shall  c^me  upon  tftee,  and  the  power  of  the  Jli^hett  shall 
Bvenhadow  thee;  Thereforey  also  tlmtHoly  Tldng^  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee^shaU be 
catted  the  Son  if  God.  Here  are  plainl}  distinguislied  from  each  other,  the  Iloh 
Ghostf  or  Pover  overshadowing ;  the  Uighest^  vi'hose  Power  tjuit  Spirit  is  i  and 
the  Holy  ThhigfOv  Person^  who  is  caUed  tfie  Son  of  God,  because  boiii  of  a  mother^ 
impregnated  bv  that  Divine  Power.  At  our  l|lest»ed  Lord's  Daptiim,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  wc  read,  descended  like  a  dove  and  rested  upon  htm,  and  a  voice  f rum  flea* 
ven  declared  iiim  to  be  the  Son  of  God:  Nothing  can  ]>e  plainer  th:ui  three  Per* 
jonaiities  in  this  transaction ;  tlie  Father  speaking  from  Heaven,  the  Son  coming 
^iX  ofJordun,  and  the  S/nr!t  descending  fi'om  above    In  the  Proiniscj  which  o^^" 
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Oi'j*rU  It  will  be  objected,  by  those  who  are  favourers  oi  the 
Sabcllian  scheme,  that  ihc  characters  which  we  have  laid  down, 


aas 
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blessed  S.ivlour  ni  ik«"i  hb  tlisripJos,  ti»  comfort  thfir  hearts  against  what  wm 
cominjc  "P**"  tl»eiii,  /  -.r'f  f*-'nii  fhe  Ftiihev,  and  he 9hiill  s^ixc  voii  artoikrr  cntHf&rtt%\ 
fhat /te  muinihdf  wfth  yov  /t»  ever,  ex-tn  tU*'  Simit  nf  Truths  aiid  iiAen  the  dtm- 
f*rtrr  in  cumc,  vthmn  I  ivill  trmi  unto  unv  from  thv  Father  ^  tiwn  the  Sjirit  ofj^ruth, 
vhich  fn-*>ct"ul'.fhfi')'f}  tht  t\ithrr,  he  ohaU  tcttify  rifrnfy  there  are  manifestly  Acts, 
slid  Pt r:ii)n>,  Mill  (Mpjritit:^,  liiflmiit.  The /WAr?-,  I'roni  M'hom  the  Spirit />r^ 
f^tlny  wihiin  tilt*  8<iii  prmiK,  iiiid  by  whom,  at  the  Son'?)  Ui^piest,  the  C9mforter 
vjtit  j^i-rcn  .•  The  6'on,/>'"«M«iM^'"  ilu*  Falhf  rj  «r«rfi«j'  the  Comforter  from  the  Father, 
und  te$t[Hed  of  h\  tht  Sltirit  sci  sic\\\  :  And  tlie  Spirit,  giirrt  by  the  Father,  tetU  by 
the  Son,"  rt'jt/i/j'iwjf  of  the  Son,  and,  upon  llic  Son's  Deparlure,  abiding^  iiir  ever 
with  the  Di.^c.plcs. 

'I'he  jfreat  A|x>stle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  cnfi^rce  tlic  Doctrine  of  the  resurrectiont 
trlli  the  Jittramt^  that  if  the  iS/irit  nf  him,  rpuu  raised  Jr^vs  fi'^tn  the  dead^iheeit  in 
fhenu  hf  th'tt  rained  CHrift  from  the  deuil  -afouid  aho  gwirkcn  their  mortal  bodies  bn 
hi9 'Sptnr,  that  dtcelled in  them;  'viu-rt- lie  crideuUv  refers  io  Jetut,  tlieSonof 
God^  nisri  fn-m  tin-  Ueaid ;  to  the  S/nitt  nf  G«xl»  f>y  whicli  he  ww  niiscd;  »nd 
t)  hif*:  th  .'.  raix'd  Jatn,  it\v\  :ii  the  Ui.>t  tpr.ii  duv  shall  raise  all  otliei's,  in  whom 
his  S:»i»-;'  (!'Vills.  The  sMiit  a|Ktsile,  to  vu.siy  il.o  CovintMum  of  the  benefitsc  of 
their  rrfiTv  .vff>'%  a'tr  r  luivin*;  i  iinnieraifd  sevi  r:il  mules  of  sinners,  and  such  vert 
tame  rfyoa,  t.-jiya  he,  bt*  ye  o*'r  vaahed,  htftt/e  /*?r  tanrtified,  but  ye  are  Jiutijledf  i« 
the  mime  ef  the  I.M'd  Jv»ua  (.V*;-:,./,  undhy  thr  Sf/irit  of  oar  God,  i.  c.  God  the  Fktbcr. 
It  cannot  :)f  .1  '-iied  ih.it  Stuirti;:rotion  :i»id  Jiisttf.ruti  i*i  liW*  tlicg'ifts  of  God  alone; 
for  none  can  ahs;uvf  us  from  the  litiT'i ;  nd  pohtition  «if  sin,  but  lie  only:  But  then 
tlie  Apostlr-  tells  vhc  Corbtthiatif,  thai  thi.ibenelH  ilicy  received  not  only  from 
God  the  I'\itfufr,  but  ffjni  the  /io*y/  Jettu^  likcv  -.sf ,  and  from  the  Holy  Spirit : 
Anal()eoits  lo  whicli  is  thrd  other  Phss;!^'  in  the  s:  i!»c  epistle ;  There  art  diver^i' 
ties  «uSfifl*t  *"'  '^<^  *"•''<'  'V'^^'^^f  (thi*rr*  is  ♦ho  third  Person  in  the  Trinity)  there 
are  dijferenr:*x  of  .iilvuuirtraHt.ni^  hit  the  aume  Ijord,  (ihi-rc  is  tl^  mvpim/ Person) 
itndthtrr  are  #/.iv»'Wre<'ir  of  upernfifni^,  but  it  i»  the  name  God^  (or  first  perscm  in 
the  Triiifttf)  that  -u^orketh  atUn  aU.  Wncc  Uiorc,  the  Fame  Apostle,  in  hispravcr 
for  the  Thcssaluniuvg,  dircc tshtNdexot ion  tf»  the  ever blessctl  Trinity:  .A ra  d'ot/ 
himsef^  eren  our  Fath^r^  and  our  l^nl  Jesuit  Christ,  rHifet  our  rectr  vnto  jrOK,  and 
the  Lord.  {i. e.thf*  HdIv  <ilu>st)  muse  t/ou to  inerenseand abomidin Ivre  one  towards 
tmothcr:  For  that  hv  tlu  y^rr/  we  are  lure  to  un<hi stand  iJie  Holy  (ihost,  I 
tliink  is  vt'Tv  plain  from  lUe  next  verse;  "  to  the  rv,I,  f^uf  he  nmy  estabKshyuttr 
h^avtf  unbiunH'ohle in  hofinesn befnre  f!od,e^'encvi  Father,  at  the  coninjf  efottr  Jjord 
Jenus  ChriH  vith  all  his  saints ;  since  he  is  the  Sanctijicr,  and  to  establish  our 
hearts  in  houiie^s  is  his  pn^pcr  work  nnd  nflicc  :  And  if  so,  then  b  there  a  plain 
enwntration  of  the  tlireo  Ptrsrins  of  the  Trinini  In  this  pa&i>&g;c. 

The  ^TQz^  Apostle  of  the  Jews  begins  his  first  Kpistle  general  to  his  fUspersett 
Brethren  with  a  declaration  nf  the  same  article,  when  he  c.dls  tlicm  elrrt  accord' 
ing  to  the  foreknvwfedge  of  (Jfnl  the  Fathrr,  through  Sunrtifcation  of  the  iSpirit, 
Unto  o^H'dience,  and spviukUng  of  tht*  blnofi  of  Jesus;  i'or  iliere  we  may  observe, 
that  thi  ihivf  Persons  nrr  not  only  expressly  narnrf^  but  th»*ir  distinct  em/i/ovmi'n'*, 
wi'.li  v.r*  rciire  to  niati's  salnitlnn,  an:  particularU  sftecifud,  while  the  Father  is 
Fa..|  W  -'I'-ct,  \\\e  Spirit  to  sanetif.,  and  the  holy  Jesus  to  shed  his  blood.  The  be- 
l-^Wii  Apostle  .SV.  7c/»/J,  in  h's  Suhiffition  to  th^'Chupchef*,  Grace^  and  Peacefrom 
h':r.^  v^'ich  iSf  end  which  u»r#,  muhehirh  in  to  come,  andfi'om  the  se^t'U  ^lits  vfUch 
jvf  hrfvre  his  17rnn^^  and  fiwn  Jfsus  Chii'il  has  piren  us  a  distinct  ennmeT^tion 
of  ihc  ihivc  IVrsiiiis  -w  iho  IVily,  if  wi-  will  but  adriit,  (as  most  inlrrprcttrs  havi» 
done)  that  by  llu*  •SV:-';  iV/rfriW,  u  hich  was  a  oacred  iiiimb«^r  nmon^  the  Jews 

from  Mhom  nil  that 
ain&picuous  in  the  Christian 
that  the  prwsajje  in  hi** 
Eul^tkofthe  Thrfe  \chich  hear  rvrcrd  in  Heair-n,  the  Father,  the  I  ford,  and  the 
^Ug(|g^  are  as  full  and  plain  a  Testimrrtu  and  dcclnraiion  of  this  Miisten',  :f. 


VllMICy    lll>l(     I'l       lo^     -irt-'f      ijfru  It.,- f     w  ti:^  II    «>  «l<>  i(  VTf f  '  1  r«    lllilllll 

that  0K€  T'ersoii  (t;:.  die  Huly  Cihost)  is  tt>  hr  U!uki-s»fMKl, 
Varict\-  <*f  gifts  and  operations,  which  were  then  ain&picu 
Church,  did  j>rtu*ei'd.     Rut  htiwe^er  this  be,  'tis  certain,  th 
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to  prove  the  personality  of  the  S(#ii,  and  Holy  Ghosts  are  not 
sufficient  to  answer  that  end ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  oftentiiries 

can  be  cited  in  words;  and  thun}^]i  sonic  liuvc  cmle:.vc;u]Td  to  iniaii<]:i<f  iie  au- 
thority of  this  nassagv,  as  not  cxt^mt  in  son^e  uiicii  n'  <.(ip.t..i,  and  beldoiu  up{x.'alcd 
to  ti}'  the  first  ai^fendci*s  of  the  cu?  it:>l«ck  ttiith  :i^tii>L  1  he  ^liiatit  and  JlaccJoniantt 
tTt  the  contran*  to  this  is  most  evident.  7Vr/?///iV/w,  .V/.  Cjr//nVw*,  and  Fvigcntins 
quote  it  in  their  u-ritin^s :  Aihamuius  made  use  nf  it  in  the  couiir.ilof  .,A7rcf  :t|^iinKt 
^irivMt  and  the  reason  why  it  u as  left  out  in  M\mci  ancient  cuples  Sucrate*  ac- 
qiuinU  lu  with  in  his  Kcclaiaitical  histui),  when  lie  teil^  wn,  **  That  the  CAm- 
^  iian  Church  liad  all  along*  eoniplained,  tlu'.c  the  lijiislleof  St.Joltn  had  been  cor- 
•*  nipted  by  the  first  ailvcrsarics  of  the  d<if.irine  »>{'  Chrisl's)  divinity.'*  'Twa.s  by  » 
their  Artifice  therefore  that  it  vus  omitted ;  for  s-vcral  learned  pens,  both  of  oiir 
nwn  and  other  churchcK,  have  ni:uU:  it  ver\'  manifest,  tlut  it  w;is'  urhinaUy  in  the 
text,  and  that  tlie  most  aiul  ancientc.tt  citl*ies  :dv>.'a)b  liad  it. 

But  we  need  not  be  so  tenacious  of  one  U\if^  when,  iK'sides  these  already  men- 
tkmedy  and  many  more  that  mi^ht  be  prtKhiceii  upon  a  fattiier  ejii|un'v,  the  vcr)- 
form  of  our  admittion  into  tlic  ('hrisliaii  co\-en;in!  is  in  the  nur.urtiftftt  Putfter,  and 
rtjtht  Smrif  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  fonn  oi*  our  piui/er.\  i.^  itius  directed,  that 
through  the  Sun  vt  have  an  accatM  by  one  Sftirit  to  t/te  Ftithtv;  and  the  form  of  our 
dUimtaitn  from  them  i*,  even'  day,  with  thi^  hi^u'tliction.  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Je»U9f  and  the  love  qf  God,  and  thrJt'UoxoHhip  of  the  Holy  Ghott,  be  vith  U9  allever' 
Wires  as  if  tlic  Wisdom  of  God  hatl  intended  to  inculcate  tlu!>  notion  of  tlie  TVJii- 
ly^  andy  in  every  act  of  our  religious  worship,  to  remind  us  of  the  manner  of  h4» 
dulmttence. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  Thrt^c,  vtiy  often  occurring  in  Kripture,  under 
tlie  different  appellations  of  Fatlwr,  Son,  :ind  Holy  G/wtt .-  and  that  these  thret; 
are  not  one  and  the  tame  Being,  lUKier  dijftrent  respects  aJid  considerations,  but 
three  real  and  distinct  persons,  with  a  pecidiar  nianiKM-  o\' audaitting,  is  plain  from 
the  very  names  oT  Father,  So?i,  and  Hofy  Ghont,  if  we  nnderst.md  thfrn  in  a  proper 
and  natural  sense ;  becau.se  these  are  opposite  relation*,  which  can  never  meet  in 
the  same  subject :  for  a  Father  canp.ot  be  Tat  her  to  himscrlt',  but  tu  his  Song  nor 
cun  a  Skn  he  Son  to  himself,  but  to  \m  Fathei-;  nor  can  the  Llolv  (ihost  proceed 
from  himself,  or  (in  lliis  sense)  be  hi.s  own  Spirit,  but  tlie  Spirit  of  tlie  Father, 
and  Son,  fwm  whom  he  proceeds :  and  theirftii'c  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  the  Son  the  Father,  or  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  either 
Fu.thcr  or  Son.  The  only  question  is,  wlietlier  tht  se  numei,  \\  hen  spoken  of  the 
Trinity  have  a^j-operand  nu^wvi/,  orcMily  an  (i7.'i/«Tff  and  wit'/rt/j/iorjcti/ signification. 
The  divine  natui'C  :uul  ptHections  indeed,  (a.;  tliey  are  far  exalted  alwvc  our 
conception)  may  Ix;  bi^Miglit  down  by  metaphors,  taken  ti-oni  «onie  things,  thai 
are  analagous  in  creatiire:» ;  in  which  .sense  wc  may  aljow   Father  aiid  Son  to  lie 
mctaphoiiaU  names,  when  applied  to  God  :  not  that  God  tlu*  l-'uther  :s  nor,  in  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  sense,  a  Futher,  and  hi.*>  Son  a  most  pritfxr,  n;itur:il,  and 
genuine  Son;  but  because  the  dixinc generation  »•»  so  perfect  u  communication  of 
Tlie  divine  nature  ami  beir.g  from  Father  to  Son,  llr.t  human  gentmtions  arc  but 
obscure  and  imperfect  imugea  and  resemblances  of  it.  The  truth  is,  when  any 
thing  is  s])oken  metaphoriciJly  of  Go<l,  the  metaphor  and  iniagt.-  .ii-c  always  in  the 
creatures;  the  tnith,  ]vrfrcti«in,  and  rtaliiy  of  all,  hi  God.  and  if  so,  then  if  God 
be  a  Futher,  and  have  a  Son,  an  onlv-begicitten  Son,  hegotlen  etenially  oi'hin-.velf; 
though  this  etem:;l  generation  he  infinitely  al)ove  what  we  can  intaginr-  or  ctm- 
ceive,  )-et  it  is  e\'ident,  that  Gixl  the  Father  is  i:;«irf.^  prop-^rhf  and  fterfecH:'  a  Fa- 
ther, aiul  God  the  Son  more  pn»perly  and  iHU*f€c*ly  aSon,  ihi.n  any  earthly  f:itliers 
or  sons  e\cr  were.  And  if  Ciod  the  Fatlier  and  his  S(/n  \k,  iniiy  aiid  perfectly  Fa- 

•  To  confirm  thU  we  mar  mUL  that,  if  the  differen.*r  of  copirs  hap|.m«t  by  the  ntKlipmce  of 
fvnciilien.  such  a  inist.'il:e  is  much  more  easily  !i:'<ic:  hy  omilting  .*  cia*T-e.  th*n  itv  in.,rrtiu{ 
cue,  dpecialiv  when  the  snme  word%  occur  twice  veiy  nc.ir  to.-.efh'-r.  whivh  In  thir  }i.r«ent  ca«e : 
<uidthac«  «it1u>ut  thi<i  cla'HC.  the  next  verse  is  maimed,  urd  hardly  ^twid  x^iinr.  t<u-  viortS,  m 
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applied,  in  a  metaphorical  way,  to  those  things  which  no  Oro 
supposes  to  be  persons,  and  therefore  that  they  may  be  taken 

ther  uiid  Son,  thcv  must  be  truly  aiid  perfectly  dUtinct  beings ;  for  tlic  Father  cim- 
not  be  the  Son  whom  he  begeu  ;  nor  the  Son  the  Father  tl^t  begat  him ;  nor  the 
Holy  GhoAt  cither  the  Father  or  the  Son,  from  whom  he  proceeda  .*  connequently^ 
they  must  he  distinct,  and  real,  and  proper  ^miu  /  for  he  that  beigeiSfmdhit  tlut 
is  begotten,  and  he  that  proceeda  from  botli,  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  person. 

And  Hh  this  dijferetice  of  relatioru  makes  a  mamfest  distinction  between  the  three 
persons ;  so  Uie  different  ojfcea  and  empUnfmenta,  that  are  ascribed  to  t^m  in 
scripture,  is  a  faither  note  of  discrimination.  For  irho  sees  not,  that  the  work  of 
creafion  of  all  things  at  first,  and  ever  since  the  just,  and  wise,  and  merciful  dw- 
poaat  of  them,  are  attiibutcd  to  tlie  Father;  that  the  great  undertaking  of  our 
redemption  is  the  care  and  employment  of  the  Son;  and  the  business  of^USghten- 
iiig  and  aanctifymg  those,  whom  Uie  Son  redeemeth,  the  particular  province  of 
the  Holg  Gkoat?  Without  supposing  them  to  be  three  distinct  persons,  I  say,  no 
satisiiBctory  solu^n  can  be  given,  why,  in  the  great  work  of  man's  salvation,  a 
distinct  omce  and  operation  should  be  proper  to  each  of  them ;  whv  the  Father 
oply  should  be  said  to  elects  the  Son  only  to  Amvf  ahed  and  aprinkled  hie  blood; 
ana  tlie  Holy  Ghost  only  to  aanetify  us  unto  obedieni^e.  So  far  then  as  a  diversity 
of  names,  offices,  and  operations,  distinguishes  one  beinff  from  another,  there  is 
plainly  u  distinction  of  persons  subsisting  in  tlie  Godheaa.  But  this  is  not  aU^ 

Tlio^,  who  pretend  to  state  *  the  true  notion  of^peraon  as  a  term  made  use  of 
in  this  argument,  tell  Us,  that  it  is  a  beittg,  tchich  haa  underatanding,  and  ia  a  dia^ 
tinctf  entire  aubatamee  of  itaelf;  an  iiuUvidmil  aubatance  of  a  rational  nature,  or  a 
compete  intelligent  aitbatance,  vnth  a  peciiUar  manner  of  aubaiatence:  so  that  tliere 
is  a  common  nature,  which  must  be  joined  by  a  peculiar  manner  of  subsisting,  to 
make  a  person,  othen^'ise  it  would  be  a  mere  mode;  for  ve  never  conceive  a  per- 
son  without  the  eaaence  in  conjunction  vith  it.  And  this  notion  may  haply  be  of 
use,  not  only  to  atate  the  true  diatinction  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  but  to 
account  likewise  for  sonic  dubioua  passages  in  tlic  fatliers,  and  reconcile  the  dif- 
i'ercnt  parties  tliat  contend  al>out  tueni :  only  wc  must  take  care  (as  I  said  before} 
that,  when  we  discourse  of  tlie  sacred  Trinitif,  the  word  pevaon  be  not  conceivea 
in  tlic  same  sense  as  among  men.  Tht  peraona  of  men  arc  diatinct  men,  as  well  as 
distinct  persons;  but  this  is  no  ground  for  us  to  affirm, that  xhtperaona  in  tlic  di* 
vine  nature  are  distinct  Goda.  'Hie  distinction  of  the  persons  of  men  is  founded  in 
a  aeparate  and  divided  subsistence ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  the  dia- 
tinction  of  the  divine  persons,  Ixxause  aepiiration  and  diviaion  cannot  belong  to  an 
infinite  Being.  In  a  word,  three  human  peravna  are  tliree  men,  because,  Uioug^ 
tliey  have  tlie  same  apedfic  naiurt%  yet  tliey  liave  not  the  same  nwnerical  nature : 
but  the  three  Persons  ill  the  Godhead  ai\:  not  three  Gftda,  because  tliey  ha\-e  the 
same  numfiricjl  essence,  which  belongs  in  common  to  them  all :  and  since  it  is 
cunfessva  on  all  h;uids,  that  nature  and  aubaiatence  go  to  tlie  making  up  of  sl  per- 
son, why  may  not  the  w.'iy  of  tlicu'  bubsislence  be  as  diiferent  as  the  hitman  and 
Divine  natures  (one  finite^  uiid  tiie  other  infinite)  are  confessed  to  be .'  Thougli 
therefore  in  tluiigs  created  it  is  necessar\'  for  one  single  essence  to  subsist  in  one 
sini^lc  person,  and  no  UKire ;  yet  this  does  not  at  all  prove  that  the  same  must  be 
neces^a^v  in  him,  whose  natitve  is  wholly  different  from  theira,  and,  consequentU', 
Uiay  difler  as  much  in  the  manner  of  Ills  subsistence.  For  'tis  a  thing  agreeable 
even  to  tlie  notiuns  of  ba.rc  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  divine  natui^  has  a  way  of 
Ktibsislinf^  very  dijfereni  from  the  subsistence  of  any  created  being,  and  conse- 
quently, uiuv  h.4ve  one  and  the  same  nature  diffused  into  three  distinct  persons : 
but  ho-iPt  anct  in  wluit  manner  thia  is  effected ;  how  one  substance  in  the  Deity  is 

*  A  iMte  Ifvrned  author  has  Klveti  us  thii  definition  uF  •  tingU  oerK%,  **  Tlat  it  is  an  intelli- 
•ent  affrnc.  h.-iving  the  cUstinctiw  characters  of  /,  ///mi.  Mid  he,  and  not  divided  oi  dJstiiiKiiiihcd 
fnromor?  intelligent  Hgenc*,  cipahle  of  the  f.me  characteni,"  iWaterland**  .xrcoDd  Dctence.l 
and  thcrrjpon  Jtr  thus  aryuc^  In  another  |*Iacc,  "  Our  ideas  of  |>-.-r«on  are  plainly  taiccn  from  our 
con«  eptions  of  hum.in  pcrsout,  and  from  them  trui&rerrerl  to  <,iher  suhj^ti.  the  i:Rh  thev  do  doc 
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in  this  ^Dse,  when  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit.  To  support 
this  objection,  they  produce  several  instances  out  of  the  hook 
of  Job,  and  some  other  parts  of  scripture,  where  things  are  de- 
scribed widi  personal  characters,  which  are  not  really  persons. 
Thus  job  xxxix.  11,  12.  speaking  concerning  the  unicorn,  it  is 
said ;  Wilt  thou  trust  him  r  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour  to  him  f 
Wilt  thou  believe  him^  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed^  and  ga* 
ther  it  into  thy  barn  ?  So  concerning  the  horse,  it  is  said,  as 
thou|^  he  acted  with  design,  as  an  intelligent  creature,  ver.  31. 
Esfc.  He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men  ;  he  mocketh  at  fear; 
neither  beHeveth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  he  stuth 
among  the  trumpets^  Ha^  ha  !  And  concerning  the  eagle,  ver. 
28.  She  dwelleth  in  the  rock*  And  concerning  the  levisuhan, 
chap.  zli.  3.  &Pc.  WiU  he  make  many  supplications  to  thee  f  Will 
he  speak  soft  words  unto  thee  f    Will  he  make  a  covenant  with 

•     '  '  '  ■  ■! 

commiinkated  to  more,  and  becomes  theirs ;  how  of  one  and  the  same  euenee, 
there  can  be  ti^nee  persons  mmiericaUif  difFcrent ;  this  is  the  difficulty,  and  wl^t 
'''•'"      '     "*  '  "       "       *' Tliat  the  m^tory 

expression  of  words, 
f  capacity  of  our  un- 
^  derstanding:  1  understand  it  not,  says  tie;  nevertheless  I  will  comfort  mvself  in 
"  this,  that  angels  are  ignorant  of  it,  nor  do  ages  apprehend  it ;  that  neitiier  the 
**  ^otftles  enquired  after  it,  nor  the  Son  himself  has  thought  fit  to  declare  it" 

The  only  raiid  objection  (and  to  wliich  all  others  are  reducible)  against  these 
permmnHHtif  so  often  occurring  in  scripture,  is  taken  from  the  ftm^Jictfy  of  the  di* 
▼ine  nature,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  will  not  admit  of  any  dUtmctim,  But 
though'the  simplicity  of  God  excludes  all  mixture^  i.  e.  all  composition  of  things 
heterogenmuM  in  tlie  Godhead,  (there  being  nothing  in  God  but  what  is  God)  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  there  may  be  a  distinction  of  hypottoiea  in  the  Godhead,  pro- 
Tided  they  are  homojenefnu,  and  of  the  some  nature.  Nay,  the  simplicity  of  the 
^ine  nature,  if  ri^tly  considered,  is  so  far  from  excluding,  that  it  necessarily 
inlers  a  distinction  of  hvfmttaaet  in  the  Godhead .-  for,  since  the  simplicity  of  the 
Godhead  coMists  chieify  in  this,  that  God  is  a  pure  eternal  Mind,  free  from  the 
mixture  of  all  kind  of  matter  whatever ;  an  eternal  Mind  must  needs  have  in  it, 
firom  all  eternity,  a  notion  or  conception  o/itself,  which  the  schools  call  verhum  men^ 
tit ;  nor  can  it,  at  any  time,  be  conceived  without  it.  Now  this  word  cannot  be 
in  God,  what  it  is  in  us,  a  transient  vanUhing  accident ;  fbr  then  the  divine  nature 
would  be  compoiukledof  tu^t/ancp  and  occuiipnr,  which  would  be  repugnant  to  its 
mMtpUcityf  and  therefore  must  be  a  substantial  nibsisting  -word,  and  though  not  divi- 
ded,  yet  distinct  from  the  eternal  Mind,  from  whence  it  proceeds.  This  is  no 
fiorel  sttbtlety  of  the  schools^  but  a  notion,  that*  runs  through  all  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  ages,  ami  is  not  destitute  of  a  sufficient  foimdation  in  scripture.  It  proves 
indeed  only  two  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  not  a  Trinity ;  but  then  it  proves,  that  a 
dUUnetisn  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  is  very  consistent  with  its  simplicity  f  nay, 
that  from  the  true  nature  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Godhead,  such  a  distinction  ne- 
cessarily follows ;  an<l  if  there  is  a  distinction  of  two,  there  may  be  of  three  ;  and 
that  then  is  of  three,  the  full  eiddence  of  scripture  (as  I  have  already  shewn) 
abundantly  assures  us.^  Stackhovsx. 

*  IK  liM,  with  good  rnion.  been  nippoMd  by  the  Cathdick  writers*  that  tlw  detlinii  of  the  wonl 
iW^^  wat  to  intlm  «te.  that  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son  beara  some  resemblance  and  aoalo- 
■T  to  that  of  thougfit,  Til.  that  at  tboaKht  is  eo-eval  with  the  mind*  so  the  Son  Is  eo-eval  with 
tm  Father ;  and  that  aa  thought  is  closehr  onited  to,  proceeds  from,  and  yet  remaias  in  the  mind, 
to  also  may  we  understand  that  the  Son  u  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  proceeding  from  him,  ami 
yet  never  divided  or  separate,  but  rcmainios  in  him  and  with  him.^  Waterhnd*'  Strmrn*  at  In 
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thee  f  He  esteemeth  iron  as  straxv^  and  brass  as  rotten  ivo^dn 
Darts  are  counted  as  stubble ;  he  lattgheth  at  the  shaking  oj  th^ 
spear.  And  vcn  3*k  He  heholdeth  ail  high  things  ;  he  is  a  fting 
over  all  the  children  of  pride.  There  are  many  other  personal 
characters  given  to  bnitc  creatures,  which  are  taken  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense ;  and  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  inanimate 
creatures.  Thus  Job  xxxviii.  28,  &c.  Hath  the  rain  a  father  9 
and  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dciv  ?  Out  of  whose  xvomb 
came  the  ice  f  and  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven^  who  hath  gendered 
it  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the  srveet  influences  ofPleiades^  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzarath  in  his  sea^ 
sonj  or  canst  tlnu  guide  Arctunis  with  his  sons  ?  Py  which 
nothing  is  intended  but  the  signs  in  the  Zodiack,  or  some  of  the 
constellations,  together  with  die  particular  stars  of  which  they 
consist ;  yet  tliesc  are  described,  as  though  they  were  persons. 
So  ver.  35.  Canst  thou  send  lightnings^  that  they  may  go^  and 
say  unto  thee^  here  wc  are  ?  Again,  die  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul  of  man  ha\'e  sometimes  personal  characters  ascribed  to 
them.  Thus,  conscience  is  said  to  bear  witness ^  Rom.  ix.  1. 
And  some  instances  may  be  brought  from  scripture  of  a  per- 
son's speaking  to  himself ;  yet  this  doth  not  coimote  two  per- 
sons in  man,  one  speaking,  and  the  other  spoken  to.  It  is  tl^ere- 
fore  inferred  from  hence,  that  we  cannot  prove  the  personality 
of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  from  those  personal  characters 
ascribed  to  them,  which  may  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  well  as  in  the  instances  but  now  mentioned* 

Answm  In  answer  to  this  objection,  several  things  may  be 
considered. 

1.  Thourfi  the  scripture  often  uses  figurative,  and  particu- 
larly metapnorical,  ways  of  speaking,  yet  these  may  he  easily 
distinguished  from  the  like  phrases  used  elsewhere,  concerning 
which  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  proper  sense ;  therefore,  though  it  is  true  that  there 
are  personal  characters  given  to  things  which  are  not  persons, 
yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  whenever  die  same 
modes  of  speaking  are  used,  and  applied  to  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  perfonning  personal  actions,  tnat  therefore  these  must  be 
taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  which  is  a  kno^vn  exceptioi* 
from  the  common  idea  contained  in  the  same  woi-ds. 

2,  Most  of  those  passages  of  scripture,  where  personal  cha 
racters  are  attributed  to  things  which  ai-e  not  persons,  in  a  me- 
taphorical sense,  are  in  the  poetical  books  thereof;  or  in  some 
particular  places,  where  there  is  a  peculiar  beautiful  mode  of 
speaking  taken  from  thence ;  will  it  therefore  follow,  that  these 
personal  characters  are  used  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  in  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  think  fit  to  express  himself  in  such  an 
t'legancj'  of  style  ?    Now  jt  is  certain,  that  the  personal  charac- 
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iers  before  mentioned  are  given  to  the  Son  and  Holy  (ihost, 
throughout  the  wlK)le  sa'ij)iure,  without  designing  to  use  4 
loft}%  figurative,  or  uncoaimon  way  oi  speaking,  as  io  the  in- 
staa9ies  before  mentioned.        x 

3.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Hols'  Ghost  uses  any  figU'* 
rativtr  ways  of  speaking,  so  as  to  cast  a  veil  on  plain  truths,  or 
to  endanger  our  being  led  hereby  out  of  the  way,  as  we  should 
certainly  be,  if  so  many  hundred  places  of  scripture,  in  which 
these  personal  cliaractcrs  are  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
were  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  without  any  intima- 
tion given  in  the  context  that  they  are  so  to  be  imderstcHxl.  And 
it  will  be  certainly  very  difficult  to  find  out  any  place  in  scrip- 
ture^  that  may  serve  to  direct  us  in  our  application  of  thi'se  cha- 
ractcra,  viz*  when  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
when  applied  to  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  ai>d  ^vhen  not« 

4*  Though  we  find  many  metaphors  in  scripture^  yet  we  ob- 
serve that  the  most  important  truths  are  laid  down  in  the  plain- 
est manner ;  so  that  the  injudicious  and  unlearned  reader,  who 
UQderstands  nothing  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  criticism,  may 
be  instructed  thereby ;  at  least  they  are  not  universally  wrapt 
up  in  such  figurative  ways  of  speaking;  and  it  would  be  strange, 
it  the  account  we  have  of  tlie  Personuiit}'  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  a  doctrine  of  die  highest  importance,  and  sucn 
as  renders  them  distinct  objects  of  worship,  should  be  expressr 
ed  in  such  a  way,  as  that  we  should  be  at  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty whether  they  are  persons  or  not. 

5*  If  these  personal  characters  are  not  metaphorical,  when 
applied  to  men  or  angels,  who  are  subjects  capable  of  having 
ptrsonality  attributitrd  to  them,  why  should  they  be  reckoned 
metaphorical,  when  applied  to  tlie  Son  and  Spirit,  who,  diough 
they  are  not  distinct  beings,  yet  they  have  a  divine  understand- 
ing and  will,  and  dierefore  are  not  rendered  incapable  of  having 
personality  ascribed  to  them,  as  signified  by  these  characters. 

6.  The  asserting  diat  personal  characters  attributed  to  the 
Son  and  Spirit  are  always  to  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  would  give  equal  ground  to  conclude  that  they  are  to  be 
€0  taken,  when  applied  to  the  Father ;  and  accordingly^  while 
we  militate  against  the  Personalit)-  of  tliese,  we  should,  at  the 
same  time,  overthrow  his  Personality  :  and  while  M'e  deny  that 
there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  we  should,  in  effect, 
suppose  tliat  there  are  no  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  any  other- 
wise than  as  the  Godhead,  which  is  common  to  he  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  is  often  described  as  though  it  were  a  Person ;  and 
if  ever  Personality  is  used  or  applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
it  must  be  when  the  ^Godhead  is  described  as  though  it  were  a 
Person. 

7.  Though  some  personal  characters  are  occasionally  applied, 
VoT.  I,  K  k 
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in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  things  that  are  not  persons,  yet  k  15 
not  usual  for  them-  to  be  described  as  performing  personal 
^orks,  and  these  not  occasionally  hinted  at,  and  joined  with 
other  metaphorical  ways  of  s])eaking,  but  a  long  series  of  ac- 
tion rcfeiTed  to,  and  variety  of  works  jKrribrmed,  which  ibust 
certainly  be  taken  in  a  most  proper  sense.  Thus,  when  the  Son 
and  Spirit  are  set  forth  in  scripture  as  peribrming  those  works, 
which  are  expresusive  of  their  personal  glory ;  the  one  in  what 
respects  the  purchase  of  redemption ;  and  the  other  in  the  ap- 
plication thereof :  and  when  each  of  them  is  described  as  stand- 
ing in  those  relations  to  men,  which  are  founded  in  the  per- 
fbrmunce  of  these  works  for  them ;  certainly  this  must  be  taken 
in  a  most  proper  sense ;  and  we  must  take  heed,  lest,  wliile  we 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  are  to  be  ta- 
ken in  a  liguraUve  sense,  we  do  not  give  occasion  to  any  to  think 
that  the  great  benefits,  which  we  receive  from  them,  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense. 

We  shall  now  t;ike  notice  of  some  other  personal  properties* 
whereby  the  Son  and  Spirit  arc  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  Father ;  particularly,  as  they  are  expressed  in  omr 
of  the  answers  under  our  present  consideration ;  it  is  proper  to 
the  Father  to  beget  the  Son,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
to  be  unbegotten ;  and  to  the  Son,  to  be  begotten  of  the  Father; 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  from  all  eternity.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult heads  of  divinitv  that  can  be  insisted  on :  and  some  have 
made  it  more  so,  by  their  attempting  to  explain  it.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  it  would  be  the  safest  and  most  eligible 
way,  to  pass  it  over,  as  a  doctrine  less  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood; but  since  tnere  are  several  scripture-expressions,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  which  we  ought  to  pay  the  gi'eatest  defer- 
ence to,  much  more  than  to  those  explications  which  are  merely 
human;  and  inasmuch  as  these  properties  plainly  prove  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  distinct  rersons,  therefore 
we  must  humbly  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  scriptures, 
wherein  they  are  contained ;  and  so  to  speak  something  as  to 
what  is  generally  called  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and 
the  pi-oces^ion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  I  hope,  through  divine 
assistance,  we  shall  advance  no  doctrine  that  is  either  subversive 
of  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit}',  which  we  are  en- 
deu^'ouring  to  maintain,  derogator}"^  to  the  essential  or  personal 
glory  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  or  altogether  contrary  to 
the  sense,  in  which  many  Christians,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  modes  of  speaking,  used  by  the  fathers  and  school- 
men, understand  those  scriptures  upon  which  this  doctrine  is 
founded. 

And  here  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  what  we  appre- 
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hend  to  be  the  commonly  received  sentiments  of  divines,  whO| 
in  their  ivritings,  have  strt:nuously  maintained,  ;uid  judiciously 
defended,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  concerning  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  and  tlie  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  with  the  greatest  deference  to 
those  who  have  treated  of  these  subjects,  as  well  as  with  the 
greatest  impartiality ;  and  shall  take  occasion  to  shew  how  far 
me  Arians  conclude  that  we  give  up  the  cause  to  them,  and  yet 
how  little  reason  they  have  to  insult  us  upon  this  head. 

(1.)  As  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  it  is  generally 
explained  in  tliis  manner ;  the  Fadicr  is  called,  by  some,  the 
fountain  of  the  Godhead,  an  expression  taken  from  some  of  the 
fathers,  who  defended  the  Nicene  faith:  but  others  of  late, 
have  rather  chose  to  call  the  Father  tlw  fountain  of  the  Trini- 
ty ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  of  himself;  or  unbcgottcn ;  which  they 
lay  down  as  his  distinct  Personal  character,  from  that  of  the 
Son. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  as  to  his  Personalit}*,  is  gene- 
rally described  as  being  from  the  Father,  and  many  chuse  to 
express  themselves  about  this  myster}"  in  these  terms ;  that  the 
Father  communicated  the  divine  essence  to  the  Son,  which  is 
the  most  common  mode  of  speaking,  though  others  think  it 
safer  to  sav,  that  he  communicated  die  divine  Personalitv  to 
him ;  though  I  cannot'  tell  which  is  least  exceptionable. 

But  when  I  find  others  calling  it  the  Father's  giving  the  di- 
vine essence  to  the  Son,  their  mode  of  speaking  being  founded, 
as  they  apprehend,  on  that  scripture,  John  v.  26.  As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himselj\  so  hath  fie  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  irt 
kimseijfj  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  unguarded  expression,  and  fo- 
reign to  the.  design  of  the  Holv  Ghost  in  that  scripture,  as  will 
be  hereafter  considered.  The  Arians  arc  ready  to  insult  us  upon 
such  modes  of  speaking,  and  suppose  that  we  conclude  that  the 
Son  receives  his  divine  perfections,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
God  equal  with  the  Father :  but,  however,  none  of  them,  who 
use  this  expression,  suppose  that  the  Son's  Deity  is  founded  on 
the  arbitnuy  will  oif  the  Father ;  for  they  all  assert  that  the  di- 
vine nature  is  communicated  necessarily,  and  from  all  etemityi 
as  the  sun  communicates  its  rays  necessarily,  which  are  of  equal 
duration  with  it ;  so  that  while  they  make  use  of  a  word,  which, 
according  to  its  most  known  acceptation,  seems  subversive  of 
the  truth,  they  happily,  for  truth's  sake,  explain  awav  the  pro-* 
per  sense  thereof;  so  that  all  they  can  be  blamed  for  herein,  by 
the  adversary,  is  impropriety  of  expression. 

Again,  others  speak  a  little  more  exceptionahly,  when,  ex- 
plaining the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  they  say  that  the 
Father  produced  him :  but  this  idea  they  also  happily  explain 
away ;  and  therefore  say  it  is  not  such  a  production,  where  the 
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cause  produces  the  cflpLCt,  though  some  of  the  fathers,  who  tiaV«f 
been  in  the  Trinitariau  schtmc,  have  unwarily  called  the  Father 
the  cause  of  the  Son ;  yet  our  modern  divines  seldom,  or  neveri 
use  that  expression,  or  if  they  spcnk  of  an  eternal  production, 
they  suppose  it  vastly  dilf-rs  from  the  production  of  aJ:  crea- 
tures, or  from  th;^L  sense  in  which  the  Arians  suppose  the  Son 
to  be  produced  by  him  ;  but  certainly  this  expression  had  bet- 
ter be  laid  aside,  icsit  it  should  be  thought  that  we  conclude  the 
Son  not  equally  noccasary,  and,  from  all  etemit}*,  co-existent 
with  the  Father,  which  our  divines,  how  unwarily  soeTicr  in 
other  respects  they  may  express  themselves,  are  very  far  from 
denying. 

(2.)  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  some  divines 
express  themselves,  cou';eming  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghosc,  which  they  generally  do  in  this  manner,  as  though  the 
divine  essence  were  communicated  by  the  Father  and  the  Son 
to^e  Holy  Cihosi ;  and  so  they  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghosts 
i.t  least  as  he  is  a  diviiit:  Person,  or  has  the  divine  nature  com- 
municated to  him,  cannot  be  said  to  be,  any  more  than  the  Son, 
of  himself,  but  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  whom  he 
j^roceeds,  or  receives^  as  some  express  it,  die  divine  nature,  and 
others  the  divine  personality. 

Others  speak  of  the  Spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  the  same  with  his  procession ;  but  the  world  is 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  they  mean  by  the  word  Spi- 
ration :  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  metaph<irical  expression,  as  when 
they  call  him  the  breath  of  the  Fathur  and  the  Son,  and,  if  so« 
then  it  will  not  prove  his  proper  personal it}*^ :  but  since  we  are 
pretty  much  in  the  dark  about  the  reason  of  this  mode  of  speak- 
ing, it  would  be  much  better  to  lay  it  aside,  as  many  modem 
"^vrittrs  have  done. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there 
was,  about  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  a  very  warm  dispute 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church ;  whether  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeded from  che  Father  only,  or  fi-om  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
and  the  controversy  arose  to  such  u  height,  that  they  charged 
one  another  with  heresy  and  schism,  when  neither  sirie  well  un- 
'derstood  what  thev  contentled  about ;  and  if  they  had  agreed 
to  the  healing  eXj)cdient,  afieiwards  pi*oposed,  that  they  should 
mutually  acknowledge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  from  the  Father 
by  the  Son,  the  matter  would  have  been  left  as  much  in  the  dark 
its  it  was  before. 

Some  speak  of  tlie  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  though 
he  wiis  produced  by  tlie  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  Son,  as  was 
before  observed,  is  said,  in  his  eternal  generation,  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Father ;  yet  they  suppose  that  neither  of  them 
were  so  produced,  as  that  they  may  be  called  effects ;  and  they 
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Mhn  it  the  production  of  a  person  in,  and  not  out  of,  the  divine 
essence,  for  that  would  be  to  give  away  the  cause  we  contend 
for :  but  which  way  soever  we  take  it,  it  contains  such  an  im- 
propriety of  expression,  as  can  hardly  be  defv  nded ;  and  it  i.i 
much  better  to  explain  away  the  piopcr  and  grammatical  sense 
of  words,  than  to  corrupt  the  truth ;  however,  I  would  not  copy 
after  them  in  this  mode  ol  speaking. 

jVIoreover^  some  have  prcitendcd  to  determine  the  difference 
betiveen  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirits  pro- 
cession ;  to  which  they  have,  with  modesty,  premised,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  explained ;  but,  as  far  as  the}-  enter  into  this  matter, 
they  suppose  that  they  differ  in  this ;  that  in  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Son,  the  Father  communicated  the  dtvint!  essence, 
OFi)  at  least,  personality  to.liim,  which  is  his  act  alone,  and  here- 
vrith  he  communicated  a  property,  or  power,  to  him,  to  com- 
municate the  same  divine  essence  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whtreas, 
vrhen  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  proceed  I'l-om  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  there  is  no  power  therewith  conveyed  to  him  to  com*^ 
municate  the  divine  essence  to  any  other,  as  a  fourth  person  iu 
the  Godliead.   These  things  may  be  obseiTed  in  the  writings 
of  those  who  treat  ot  this  suhjt-ct ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  they 
enter  too  far  into  the  explicaticm  of  this  unsearchable  mystery ; 
and  some  will  be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  attempt  to  be 
wise  above  what  is  written.   And, 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  sense  of  the  communication 
of  the  divine  essence,  though  it  will  probably  be  thought  that  I 
do  not  say  enough  concerning  it,  yet  I  hope  tliat,  in  other  re- 
spects, none  will  conclude  that  I  advimcr:  any  thing  subversive 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv,  when  I  assert  that  the  divine  es- 
sence  is  communicated,  not  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  as  imparthig  or  conveying  it  to  them  ;  but  take  the  word 
communicate  in  another  sense,  namely,  that  all  the  periections 
of  the  divine  nature  are  communicated,  that  is,  equally  attri- 
buted to,  or  predicated  of,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  this 
sense  of  the  word  is  what  some  intend  when  they  say  the  hu- 
man nature  is  communicated  to  every  individual,  upon  which 
account  they  are  denominated  men ;  and,  as  the  word  is  used 
in  this  sense,  sometimes,  by  logicians  and  schoolmen,  so  it  seems 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense,  in  licb.  ii.  14.  where  the  Greek 
words,  tm.  watiM  KtKwatfhM*  (TifpjLit  juu  <ujui*lc<^  whicli  we  render,  the  chil- 
dren were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  rendered,  as 
in  the  vulg;ir  Latin  ve.rsion,  Communicavernnt  carnH^  sanguinis 
i.  c.  they  have  the  human  nature  communicated  to,  and  predi- 
cated of,  them,  or  they  arc  tndy  and  properly  men.  And  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  we  use  the  word,  when  we  say  that  the  dif- 
ferent properties  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  are  commu- 
nicated to,  that  is,  predicated  of,  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  di- 
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vines  generally  call  a  communication  of  properties.  In  this 
sense  I  would  be  understood,  when  I  say  that  the  divine  per- 
fections are  communicated  to,  or  predicated  of^  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit ;  and  this  all  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty will  allow  of.  The  other  sense  of  conununication,  viz*  im- 
parting, conveying,  or  giving  the  divine  essence,  1  shall  be  very 
ready  to  fall  in  with,  when  the  apparent  difficulties,  which,  to 
me,  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  thereoi,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  considered,  are  removed.  ' 

As  to  what  concerns  the  farther  explication  of  this  m3rBtery, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  more  nice  some  have  been  in  their 
speculations  about  it,  the  more  they  have  seemed  bewildered : 
thus,  when  <some  have  enquired  whether  the  eternal  generation 
IS  one  single  act,  or  an  act  continued;  or  whether,  when  it  is  said. 
This  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  divine 
nature  was  conununicated  at  once,  or  whether  it  is  perpetually 
communicating**  And  the  difficulties  that  attend  their  assert- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  which  they,  who  en- 
quire into  these  matters,  take  notice  of,  I  shall  entirely  pass 
over,  as  apprehending  that  this  doctrine  receives  no  advantage 
by  such  disquisitions* 

i  Neither  do  I  think  it  tends  much  to  our  edification  to  enquire, 
as  some  have  done,  whether,  in  the  eternal  generation,  the  Father 
is  considered  as  apting,  and  the  Son  as  him  on  whom  the  action 
terminates,  as  the  subject  thereof;  which,  when  they  suppose 
it  does,  they  farther  enquire,  whether,  in  this  respect,  he  is  said 
to  be  passive,  which  they  are  are  not  willing  to  assert* 

And  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  another  nicety  of  inquiry, 
viz.  whether,  in  the  eternal  generation,  the  Son  is  considered  as 
co-existent  with  the  Father,  or  as  having  the  divine  essence, 
and  hereby  only  deriving  his  Sonship  from  him,  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  or  whether  he  derives  both  his  Sonship  and  his  essence ; 
the  former  of  which  is  the  most  genersilly  received  opinion. 
But  I  am  not  desirous  to  enter  into  this  enquiry,  especially 
without  first  determining  what  we  mean  by  Sonship. 
.  There  is  indeed  one  thing  that  must  be  enquired  into,  and 
that  is,  whatever  be  the  explication  given  of  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Son,  and  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whether 
they  arc  each  of  them  self-existent,  or,  as  some  call  it, «  v7eaiec>  and 
it  is  generally  determined,  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  have 
the  same  sell-existent  divine  nature :  but  with  respect  to  their 
manner  of  having  it,  some  say  the  Son  has  his  divine  nature 
from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  Son; 
or  that  the  Father  only  is  self-existent,  as  some  speak ;  or,  as 
most  others  say,  that  he  is  self-subsi stent ;  and  that  this  is  his 

•  S^me,  »A»  take  (kfi^ht  in  darkming  thU  matter,  by  pretending  to  expfafn  if^ ' 
"  ^'    '         a  »•  yuv,  litiins ;  the  latter,  flucilS. 
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persmial  property,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  the  Son  and  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  whom  they  conclude  not  to  bb  self-subsistent,  but  the 
one  to  subsist  from  the  Father,  and  the  other  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  is  a  generally  received  opinion ;  notwithstand- 
ing I  must  con&ss  myself  to  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it :  so 
that  the  principal  thing,  in  which  I  am  obliged,  till  I  receive 
farther  conviction,  to  differ  from  many  others,  is,  whether  the 
Son.  and  Spirit  have  a  communicated  or  derived  Personality  : 
this  many  assert,  but,  I  think,  without  suflBcient  proof ;  for  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  divine  Personality,  not  only  of  the 
Father,  but  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  is  as  much  independent,  and 
underived,  as  the  divine  essence. 

Thus  we  have  considered  how  some  have  embarrassed  this 
doctrine,  by  being  too  nice  in  their  enquiries  about  it :  we  shall 
proceed  to  consider  how  others  have  done  prejudice  to  it,  by 
pretending  to  explain  it ;  and  when  they  make  use  of  simili- 
tudes to  that  purpose,  have  rather  prejudiced  the  enemies  of 
this  doctrine  agamst  it,  than  given  any  conviction  to  them.  I 
shall  only  mention  what  I  have  found  in  some  of  their  writings, 
whom,  in  other  respects,  I  cannot  but  exceedingly  value,  as  hav- 
ing deserved  well  of  the  cburch  of  God,  in  defending  this  truth 
with  good  success,  yet,  when  they  take  this  method  to  explain 
this  doctrine,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  they  have  done  but  little  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  which  tliey  have  maintained  :  thus  We  find 
them  expressing  themselves  to  this  purpose  ;  as  the  soul  of  man 
sometimes  reflects  on  itself,  and  considers  its  own  nature,  pow- 
ers, and  faculties,  or  when  it  is  conversant  about  itself,  as  its 
object,  this  produces  an  idea,  which  contains  the  moral  image 
of  itself,  and  is  like  as  when  he  sees  his  face  in  a  glass,  and  be- 
holds the  image  of  himself;  this,  say  they,  illustrates  the  eter- 
nal generation  of  the  Son,  as  God  beholding  himself,  or  his  di- 
vine perfections,  begets  an  image  of  himself^  or  has  an  eternal 
idea  of  his  own  perfections  in  his  mind,  which  is  called  his  in- 
ternal word,  as  opposed  to  the  word  spoken,  which  is  external ; 
by  this  they  express  the  generation  of  the  Son,  for  which  rea- 
son he  is  called,  ki  Heb.  i.  3.  The  brightness  of  the  Father*s 
glory ^  and  the  express  image  of  his  person^  as  the  wax  expresses 
the  character  or  mark  of  the  seal  that  is  impressed  on  it. 

Again,  they  farther  add,  that  there  is  a  mutual  love  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  brings  forth  a  third  Person,  or 
subsistence  in  the  Godhead,  to  wit,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that  as 
there  is  in  the  divine  essence  an  infinite  understanding  reflecting 
on  itself,  whereby  it  begets,  a  Son,  as  was  before  observed,  and 
an  infinite  will,  which  leads  him  to  reflect  on  himself,  with  love 
and  delist,  as  the  chief  good,  whereby  he  brings  forth  a  third 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  to  wit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  accordingly 
they  describe  this  divine  Person  as  being  the  result  of  the  mu- 
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tiial  joy  and  delight  that  there  ia  between  the  Father  and  tb^ 
Son  :  these  explications  many  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  ;  a<^^ 
we  humbly  conceive  it  would  be  much  bftter  to  let  them  alof^ 
and  confess  this  doctrine  to  be  an  inexplicable  mystery,  or  el^* 
>oiue  orh'.T  way  may  be  found  out,  which  is  less  liable  to  the^^ 
exceptions,  while  wc*  explain  those  scriptures,  which  speak  <7 
thr  j^MRTation  of  tht  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  HoX^ 
Cihosi. 

Tlw  scriptures  {generally  brought  in  defence  of  this  docti'ii^^ 
;iro  surh  as  these. 

: .  To  prtn  V  the  eternal  generation  of  tlie  Son,  dicre  are  s^  - 
wral  scri;«tiii\*s  referred  to,  piirticularly  that  in  which  the  Fs«. 
thi^^r  is  repiTsented  as  speaking  to  him,  in  PsaU  ii.  7.  Thou  ai^  * 
ny  Sen  ,-  this  i^iiij  have  I bt\(fotten  thee ;  that  is,  say  they,  I  have?  • 
i")  my  ei.ni:iK unsuccessivc  duration,  communicated,  or  impart ^ — 
ed,  the  divine  ess^-nce,  or,  ut  least,  personality,  to  thee. 

Another  MM-lj»tiiu'.   hnHn;:ht  to  thin  purpose  is  that  in  Prov  — 
viii.  J'i,  -Jo,  M.>.    T/i-:  LonI posjie&sed me^  spc'dkin^  of  his  ttemaiM 
Wonl,  or  S'»ti,  i't  th:'  hej^hinmjir  of  hh  way^  before  his  xucrAs  o^ 
::M  I  «v;*  Av*  :th  frim  vvcrUhst'nitr^from  the  beffmning-j  or  ever^ 
tfir  tTxirth  \iKis  :  o.f'.rc  the  mointaimt  were  settled ;  before  thtT' 
*::!is  7iv:*  /  rrj  :f^/!ffort/i.  Where  they  suppose  that  God's  pos— 
seHsint;  hint,  u  liich  is  eeitainly  to  be  taken  in  a  diiFerent  sense 
iwnw  liis  iH'in^r  the  possessor  of  all  creatures,  is  to  be  under- 
h|«huI  of  his  beini;  CwocPs  proper  Son  by  nature;  and  his  being' 
Miid  to  bo  bixnight  forth,  they  suppose,  proves  his  eternal  gene- 
ration. 

Another  scrijuure  brought  to  the  same  purpose  is  that  in 
tMu.ih  V.  '-I.  speaking  of  the  Son,  it  is  said.  His  goings  forth 
-^.iw.Svi  of  cU^from  vvrrlasting  ;  by  which  they  attempt  to 
pn»\e  his  beini*  begotten  in  the  divine  essence  :  but  how  that 
I  :m  W  eulled  his  k^nng  foith,  I  do  not  well  understand* 

I\loreo\ei\  that  scripture  before  nientioned,  in  Heb.  u  3. 
\l*\  •  .'•r-j'/v'  thebriji^'ht/tt'ss  of  his  glorify  aiid  the  eocpress  image  oj 
irv  tu'f  v.'*i.  And  another  parallel  scripture,  in  Col.  i.  15.  Who 
M  f\i  Ivi.'.ii'e  if  the  invisible  GoJ^  the  first-born  ofevenj  creature  ; 
\\\w\s\  li\  first-lnirn,  thev  understand,  that  he  was  begotten  be* 
l%ii%'  .ill  wimUh  :  the  divnie  essence,  or,  at  least,  personalit}-,  be- 
ini<  (oninuiineuted  to  him  from  eternit\^ 

Aiioilu  I  iiiipture,  wliieh  we  before  referred  to,  brought  to 
piove  tbi-i  doecnnr,  is  John  v.  36.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in 
i*vM»'.'',  *.'  he  htith  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;  that 
t«,  «:k\  lome,  an  the  Father  hath  all  divine  perfections  in  him- 
.vll  out^in.div,  io  the  Son  hath  these  perfections,  by  communi- 

1|lim  him  i  which  they  suppose  not  to  be  an  aibitrar)', 
\  donation. 
Im  farther  proved,  from  John  ]•  !/•  where  he  i% 
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caidto  be  the  anly  beffoUen  Son  of  the  Father.    And  ver.  f8, 

7Vu  only  begotten  Son^  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father*  From 

the  former  of  which  scriptures  they  prove  the  eternal  cenera- 

tion  of  the  Son  ;  and  from  the  latter,  his  being  begotten  in  the 

di'vine  essence,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  finite  product* 

tioQs,  which  are  out  of  himself. 

Moreover,  there  ore  many  other  scriptures  that  speak  of  our 
Lviour  as  the  Son  of  God;  and  particularly Jn  Mattht  xvi. 
IS,  he  is  called,  The  Son  of  the  living  God}  and  in  Kom.  viii. 
32.  his  oxun  Son^  "^^^^f  ^*^(f  whicl>  some  render,  AiV  proper  Son^ 
tlxat  is,  not  only  his  Son,  wiio  has  che  san^e  divine  naturvt  with 
vv^ith  himself,  but  as  implying  also  the  manner  of  its  communi- 
cation ;  and  in  Mat.  iii.  17.  he  is  called  his  beloved  So n* 

%   We» shall  now  consider  the  scriptures  that  are  generally 
iMxmght  to  prove  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  sense 
^csfbre  explained.   Thus  he  is  said,  in  John  xv.  26.  to  be  sent 
^y  the  Son  from  the  Father  ;  and  to  proceed  from  the  Father  ; 
w^licre  they  suppose  that  this  proceeding  from  the  Father  sig- 
nifies the  communication  of  the  divine  essence,  or,  at  least,  his 
personality  ;  and  his  being  sent  by  the  Son,  implies,  that  thi$ 
^communication  is  from  him,  as  well  as  the  Father.    So  in  Gal* 
yv,  6.  it  is  said,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  hU  Son  ;  and, 
^  John  xvi.  7.  our  Saviour  says,  I  will  send  him  unto  you,  and 
Vcr;  14.  He  shall  receive  of  mine^  and  shall  shew  it  vnto  you ; 
these  scriptures,  if  not  brought  directly  to  prove  this  doctrine, 
^  notwithstanding,  supposed  sufficient  to  evince  the  truth 
thereof,  inasmuch  as  th;.  Son  could  not  send  him,  if  he  had  not 
proceeded  from  him ;  nor  could  he  have  received  that  which  he 
shews  to  his  people,  if  he  had  not,  from  all  eternity,  received 
his  divine  essence,  or  personality,  from  him. 

There  is  another  scripture,  brought  by  some  very  valuable 
divines,  to  prove  the  Spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  so 
termed,  eitiier  as  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  the  manner  of 
his  having  his  personality  as  a  Spirit,  or  else  it  is  taken  from 
those  words  of  scripture,  brought  to  prove  this  Spiration,  John 
XX.  22.  in  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  haye  breathed  on  his 
disciples,  saying,  j^fceivt?  ye  the  Holy  Gho-tt ;  which  external 
sign,  or  symbol,  used  in  the  act  of  conferring  him  on  them  in 
time,  proves  his  proce^ion  from  him  from  eternity ;  as  a  tem- 
poral procession  supposes  an  eternal  one. 

These  are  tlie  scriptures  which  are  gen >.  rally  brought  to  provjft 
this  doctrine.  But  we  shall  take  occasion  to  enquire,  whether 
there  xnay  not  be  another  sense  given  th^r-'of,  which  is  less  lia- 
ble to  exception,  as  well  as  more  inteliigihKr.  It  is  to  b^-  owned, 
that  they  contain  some  of  the  deep  things  of  God ;  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  are  reckoned  among  those  scriptures 
^hat  are  hard  to  be  understood  :  but  so  far  as  I  have  any  light, 
•Vol.  I.  T.  1 
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either  froiTi  the  context  of  the  respective  script ures,  or  the  ana* 
log)^  of  fuilh,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  these,  and  all  others  of 
the  like  nature,  that  an  brought  to  prove  the  eternal  generation^ 
or  Sonship  of  Chri.st,  respect  him  as  God-man,  Mediator;  (a) 
and  those  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  procession  of  uie 

a  *'  In  tliL*  Saviour's  exalted  iX'Ution  to  his  Father,  tlie  name  Son  of  Cod  oomes 
Miiedy  unclor  ol>servHtioii.  It  is  known  thut  in  tlie  sacred  word,n&tioiial  creatures 
are  otten  di^ilictl  with  tlie  iKnioraiy  title  of  Soii^i  or  Children  of  God;  and  that 
in  v:irious  n:s|}('cts,  nnd  for  obvious  reasons.  But  certainly  tliat  name  in  Christ 
triipiifics  something  higlier.  .)olm  x.  35 — ^38.  He  is  not  only  a  Son  of  God,  but  the 
Son,  by  way  of  eminence  a1>ovc  all  o  tnsc:  So  that  he  is  by  this,  us  a  pecuUar  and 
;fro}HT  dtMinmina*.iim,  distingiiislicd  tVom  other  subjects.  We  know,  tliat  the  Son 
oi'G<Ml  is  come.  1  Jolm  v.  20.  John  viii.  36. — He  is  God's  only-befoUen  Son.  John 
J.  14,  18.  iii.  lo.  God's  own  Sca\.  KiMii.  viii.  52.  **  To  which  of  the  angela  said  he 
at  any  tinu-,  Thou  art  my  Son,  thi^^  d:i;  have  1  bejc<>ttcn  tiiee  r  Heb.  i.  5.  When 
Ghi'isl  spoke  to  his  disciples  cnnriTiiin'f  iLi?  Father,  he  iK.'ver  satil,  ottr  Jfatker, 
(as  he  hail  tauglit  thrrn  to  pray ;)  Ijiit  kiwnys  with  an  exprcss  distinction  m^  Fm^ 
t'ler.  Luke  ii.  48,  49.  John  ii.  16.  chiully  Johii  xx.  ir FVoni  tlic  prophetic  doc- 
trine, tliat  nau!?^  was  known  in  bnu-l,  :is  in  its  full  force  apptrcable  to  the  Meni- 
fts;  which  can  he  clearly  evir.oed  from  various  pass!i}>v.s.  Mat.  xvi.  15, 16.  xxvl63. 
Mark  ni.  11.  Ji>lm  vi.  6i^.  xi.  27.  x.  36.  Amidsi  a^>l  Uic-  cunfusionof  tlieir  apprehen- 
sions, they  fiiimd  so  much  cinnhasis  in  it,  Ihal  t[i(*  acknowletlgmcnt  of  it  was  a- 
mong  them  a  jf pound  of  aihration,  Mnt.  x.iv.  33.  Joiin  ix.  35 — ^^8.;  so  that  when 
Tesus,  with  the  distinotiou  ;.ml  appntpnation  of  the  divine  works,  called  God  hU 
J-^uihtTt  they  tlienee  c^nchtdcd,  which  t  he  Sa'*  iuur  did  n<jt  cxmtnidict,  that  he  held 
Cod  for  his'ovini  Father,  and  thus  n»ade  hiwisrlf  equal  to  God.  John  v.  18.  x.  33 — 36- 
Iiidccd,  howev^yr  intimate  the  connexii.u  is  betwixt  being  the  Messiits, tlie  Christy 
and  being  the  Son  of  God,  this  last  signifies  still  something  different,  loniethini;^ 
more  original.  For  Paul  ])r(;arhod  Christ,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God*.  In  the 
lovt:  ot"  the  tnith,  let  us  obr-ci  ve  tlie  di\  ine  testimony,  he  did  not  become  the  Soii 
of  Ciod  by  or  after  his  coming  in  tlio  flesh,  by  or  afier  t>e  execution  of  his  minis- 
trj';  but'hci*ein  is  God's  grtat  mercy  celebrated,  that  "he  sent  him  who  was  hi» 
Son^made  him  tmJer  the  law,  and  delivered  him  up  for  us  all."  'lliis  is  evident^ 
from  a  variety  of  passages.  Gal.  iv.  4.  Kom.  viii.  32.  Heb.  v.  8.  1  .^»hn  iv.  9, 10.  it 
is  plainly  snp^ioicd  in  tiic  parJ)V?,  the  lord  of  the  vincyanl  sci;i.  to  tlie  hu.sband- 
men  many  s<-n  ;iiii' ,  vom»*  c»f  \vli<i',n  llicv  Iwai ,  and  others  they  slew.  Having  there- 
fore yet  one  son  who  wa>  dear  U)  hin»,  he  sint  him  last  of  rdl  to  them,  sayings 

••  Lhcy  will  stirely  re.vcrcTice  my  son.  Mark  xii.  6. In  liis  supi-crae  excel ieiioc:* 

AS  thi'.  Son  «)f  G<)d,  lies  tlii-  reason  cif  punishing  unUrlief.  As  liie  Son  of  God,  **  he 
w  the  brij;!iUiess  <»f  h.s  glon,  ynd  llu  express  im:>ge  of  his  person."  Heb.  i.  3-  On 
the  self-'-anic  aretiunt,  he  is,  »rrord;nfc  tr)  \\w  language  of  men,  his  lieir,  that  is^ 
has  a  nii^u^-al  right  to  all  llio  works  of  (iod,  especially  to  his  church ;  which  are 
also  ma<le  bv  him,  in  couur.uniori  with  the  Father,  Sec  this  described  in  a  lofty 
strain  by  tln' apostle,  Heb.  i.  1 — 3.  iii.  3 — 'S.  Col.  i.  15— IT.  and  also  by  lesus  himsel}l 

At:irk  xii.  6, 7. ^ThoMgii,  thercf.»re,  a  further  tluolonicul  illustmtion  of  Christ's 

divine  soU.ship  sliould  best  he  i.-rert-cied  hy  the  proof  of  l)is  true  l>cit^',  yet  in  tlie 
meantime,  the  name  i?on  of  t^od,  iiS  ;*sn-}Kr.l  to  him,  points  us  not  only  to  his  dis- 
tir'^ui- lied  eW/ation  abovi^  all  cr.N'iiiJx..-,  which  Ari;^s  :!rk»u;wledg?d,  but  also  to 
his  uaily  <if  nature  with  th«:  l-'.4  if  a' r.-r  un»^  t«»  i1k:  ground  (»f  his  existence  in  the 
eternal  and  necessary  L-xistence  of  the  Failier."  WrsrEmswt 

•  AiH  ix.  20. ;  ST  ?^^^  chai».  viii.  ''7.  Ip  [i.jih  xh-v-r  p!.irei,  hriwn.rr,  there  is  a  cUfTcrent  read- 
iHR  in  X.*\e  (;r«rW,  But  i-oni]>:irr  J.-^-jk'  xir^t  .Ks:u.:<tivjn  li.-lrtre  I')'.At<>.  f^iat  he  V'.id  lie  wm  tKe 
Ohrik».  {I.\ikr-xxiii.2.)  with  >  nm  .m  J  ;i  litrr.Tl.i'the  i':uitUim^/''t^:rSoxiofCod.  (loiin  xix.  7. 

t  r.'n:/v  ijHtiture  nvith  th*  Fr.'inr.  in  r}if  ..s-jj-in:!)  it  j?  (.*qna!l:>  i>*  his  nvtare.  Kut  apprehend 
ii»K  th.it.  "V  an  error  or  r-u*  i:.s<.  ■•fs  kh«  id  t-.  i  >\\  u.v  «h  n:eKev«U  I  !i-.v  ril\erit«tTeJ  to  tr.'jiiHl^tc 
the  |)4)ni.»Ji«'  a*  a*nn'o;  ami  that  i'.  flu-  fi-M'^fr  (,)i,v;-!ent:\  with  t?!**  <!*«i.'i'  nt'thc  wcrihy  nutlior* 
in  iJie  whole  «f  this  trnrisc.  and  with  lii-.  expres*  vkmiU  id  ih»  cIo«*:  oVt^e  second  p.tr;i(>r'(44i  Qf 
j1,i-=  vrrv  icciion,  where  he  »a\s.  •  -tc  daiu  oot  eit,.vai  CVriil  koi  il\M\  '^ffTiWtt',  that  ij,  oTrb* 
;  3  tu  -"d/  -Iff  of  vfiSPXe  'T ith  "J  wiu 
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Holy  Ghosts  respect  the  siibser\'iency  of  his  acting  as  a  divini^ 
Person  to  the  McJiator's  glory,  in  appljing  the  work  of  rc«- 
demptioD. 

And  here  we  shall  consider  diese  scriptures  in  paiticulari 
and  then  answer  some  objections  that  may  be  brought  against 
this  sense  thereof,  whereby,  I  hope,  it  will  appear,  that  we  as- 
sert nothing  but  what  tends  to  the  glory  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
establisheth  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-bit  ssed  Trinity,  and  agrees 
with  the  commonly  received  faith,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  <m 
scripture,  without  being  tenacious  of  tliose  modes  of  speaking, 
which  have  the  sanctiou  of  venerable  antiquity,  and  arc  support* 
ed  by  the  reputation  of  diose  who  have  used  them  ;  though  it 
may  be,  those  scriptures  will  be  otherwise  understood  by  tliem^ 
who  regard  explications  that  u**e  merely  human,  no  farther  thao 
they  are  defensible. 

The  first  scripture  before  mentioned,  which  was  brought  to 
prove  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  was  Psal.  ii.  7.  Thou 
art  my  Jo/i,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee*  This  cannot,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  respect  the  communication  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  personality  to  the  Son,  as  appears  from  the  words  immediate- 
ly foregoing,  in  which  it  is  said,  /  wUl  declare  the  decree.^  or 
what  I  had  before  decreed,  or  determined*  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
Huppose  that  the  divine  nature,  or  personality,  of  the  Son  was 
the  result  of  an  act  of  the  divine  will :  and,  indeed,  the  whol? 
Psalm  plainly  speaks  of  Christ  as  Mediator ;  as  such  he  is  said^ 
vcr.  6.  To  be  set  as  God^s  king^  on  his  holy  hill  ofSion^  and,  as 
such,  he  is  said  to  intercede  with,  or  ask  of  God  ;  and,  as  the 
result  hereof;  the  Father  is  said,  ver.  8.  to  give  him  the  heathen 
for  his  inheritance^  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
pOMsession  ;  and  all  this  is  spoken  of  him,  as  a  farther  explica» 
tion  of  those  words.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  beg-ott^m 
thee*  And  the  apostle,  in  Heb.  i.  5.  refers  to  this  scripture, 
when  speaking  of  him  as  Mediator,  and  as  having,  by  inherit*' 
unce^  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  the  angels;  which  he 
has  done,  as  he  is  constituted  heir  of  all  things :  and  he  subjoins 
that  promise,  /  ivill  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  0 
Sony  that  is,  he  shall  perform  that  obedience  that  is  due  fron^ 
him  as  a  Son ;  and  I  will  i^ve  unto  him  those  rewards,  which 
are  due  from  a  Father,  who  has  committed  this  work  to  him^ 
with  a  promise  of  the  conferring  those  revenues  of  Mediatorial 
^ory  on  him,  that  sl^ould  ensue  on  his  fulfilli}*g  it.  Moreover^ 
this  scripture  is  refened  to,  by  the  apostle,  in  Acts  xiii.  32,  33. 
when  he  says.  That  the  promise,  which  was  made  to  the  foihers, 
God  hath  fulfilled  the  saitie  unto  their  children,  in  that  he  hath 
reused  up  yestu  again,  as  it  is  written  in  the  sccoticl  Psalm,^ 
Tliou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee*  So  that  it  is 
plain  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  him  as  havisg  finished  Ifjs  wof)L 
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of  redemption,  at  which  time  he  was  raised  from  die  dead ;  and 
dien,  in  the  fullest  sense,  he  had  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance* 
And,  upon  this  account,  he  is  also  called,  in  Rev.  i.  5*  1.' he  first 
begotten  cfthe  dead ;  and,  in  CoU  'm  18.  The  first-botn  from  the 
dead. 

The  next  scripture  brought  to  prove  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  in  Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  25*  refers  to  Christ,  as  Media- 
tor ;  when  God  is  said  to  possess  htm  in  the  beginning  of  his 
tuay,  the  meaning  is,  that  in  his  eternal  design  of  grace  relating 
to  the  redemption  oi  man,  the  Father  possessed,  or  laid  claim 
io  him  as  his  Son,  or  serx^ant,  appointed  in  the  human  nature^ 
to  bring  about  diat  great  work  ;  and  accordingly  it  follows,  / 
Was  set  up  from  everlastings  that  is,  fore-ordained  of  God,  to 
be  thr^  Mediator  and  head  of  his  elect :  and  tlus  agrees  veiy 
well  with  what  follows,  ver.  30,  31.  /  we^  daily  his  deMu^ 
that  is,  God  the  Father  was  well  pleased  with  him,  when  iore- 
Deeing  fn>m  all  eternity  ^  hat  he  would  do  in  time,  to  secure 
the  glor}'  of  his  perfections  in  the  redemption  of  man,  as  God 
publicly  testified  his  well-pleasedness  in  him,  when  he  was  ac- 
tually engaged  in  this  work.  And  it  is  farther  added.  That  he 
rvas  always  rejoicing  before  him;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part 
of  his  earthy  and  his  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men;  w^hich 
Signifies  the  gteat  pleasure  Christ  had,  in  his  eternal  fore-sig^t 
iCxt  what  he  would  do  for  the  sons  of  men,  whom  he.is  elsewhere 
'.    flaiii  to  have  loved  with  an  everlasting  love* 

The  next  scripture  is  in  Ml  icah  v.  2.  when-  speaking  of -th^ 
Son,  it  is  said.  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  ofold^from  ever- 
tasting.  For  the  understanding  of  which  scripture,  let  us  con- 
sider, that  God's  goings  are  sometimes  taken  in  scripture  for 
what  he  does,  whereby  he  renders  himself  the  object  oi  his  pco-' 
ple^s  astbnishment  and  praise ;  these  ai-e  his  visible  goings. 
Thus,  Psal.  Ixviw  24.  They  have  seen  thy  goings^  O  God^  even 
the  goings  of  my  God^  my  King^  in  the  sanctuary  ;  that  is,  they 
shall  see  the  great  things  which  thou  wilt  do  tor  man,  in  the 
work  of  redemption  :  so  in  this  scripture,  the  sense  whereof  we 
are  considering,  we  read  of  Christ's  goings  forth,  his  invisible 
goings,  as  we  may  call  them,  or  his  secret  purposes,  or  designs 
t>f  grace,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  his  people  :  His  goings 
forth  weref'om  everlasting ;  that  is,  he  did,  from  eternity,  de- 
sign to  save  them  ;  the  outgoings  of  his  heart  were  towards 
them,  and,  as  the  result  hereof,  he  came  into  the  world  accord- 
ing to  this  prediction,  and  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  as  in  the 
foregoing  wortls. 

The  next  scripture  is  in  Heb.  i.  3.  where  he  is  said  to  be  the 

brightness  of  hisi,  that  is,  his  Father's  glory^  and  the  express 

^JkMM  of  his  person.  By  the  former  expression,  I  humbly  con- 

l^^^^ttfi  meant,  that  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections  shines 
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JTorth  most  illustriously  in  Christ,  our  great  Mediator,  as  the  a<^ 
postle  expresses  it  elsewhere,  2  Cor.  iv.  6'.  God  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts^  to  give  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  ^  in  the  face  of 
yesus  Christ.  By  the  latter  expression,  in  which  Christ  is  call- 
ed the  express  image  of  his  Person^  I  humbly  conceive,  is  meant, 
that  though  his  divine  nature  be  the  same  with  the  Fadier*8<, 
yet  his  Personalitv-  is  distinct ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  said  to  be 
the  same^  but  the  image  of  his  Father^ s  ;  and  it  also  proves  his 
proper  divine  Personality,  as  being,  in  all  respects,  like  that  of 
the  Father,  though  not  the  same. 

The  next  scripture  is  in  John  v.  26.  As  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself;  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himsefft 
We  cannot  think  that  the  Father^s  having  given  to  the  Son  t0 
iuioe  hfe  in  himself  implies  his  giving  him  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, for  the  propriety  of  that  mode  ot  speaking  cannot  be  de- 
fended consistently  with  his  proper  under ived  Deity.  But  I 
humbly  conceive  tnat  the  meaning  of  it  is  this ;  that  as  the  Fa^ 
ther  hath  life  in  himself  that  is,  as  he  has  eternal  life,  or  that 
Itihiessof  grace  and  glor}',  which  his  people  are  to  be  made 
iMDtakers  of,  at  his  own  disposal,  and  has  designed  to  give  it, 
in  his  eternal  j^urpose ;  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son,  as  Media- 
tor, to  have  life  in  himself,  that  is,  that,  as  such,  he  should  be 
the  treasury  of  all  this  grace,  and  that  he  should  have  life  in 
Itimself  to  dispense  to  them.  This  is  very  agreeable  to  his  cha- 
racter and  office,  as  Mediator,  and  with  what  follows,  ver.  24. 
where  it  is  said ;  Verily^  ^^ftly^  ^^^\f  ^^nto  you^  he  that  heareth 
nuf  word^  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me^  hath  everlasting 
-Hfe^  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation^  but  is  passed  from 
'death  rmto  life;  and  ver.  27.  it  is  farther  added,  that  I^,  to 
wit,  the  Father,  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment 
tdso^  because  he  is  the  So?i  of  man  ;  which  plainly  denotes,  that 
this  life,  which  he  has  received  from  the  Father,  is  that  eter- 
nal life,  which  he  is  impowered  or  commissioned  to  bestow  on 
his  people,  as  Mediator ;  this  he  has  in  himself,  and  accordingly 
he  is  said,  John  i.  14.  to  be  full  of  grace  and  truth  ;  and  CoL 
i.  19.  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fxdntss  dwell* 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  sense  of  those  many 
scriptures,  in  which  our  Saviour  is  described  as  the  Son  ofGod^ 
or  die  Son  of  the  living  God^  or  his  only  begotten  Son^  or  his  own 
or  proper  Son^  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  which,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  sets  forth  his  glor\',  as  Mediator,  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prove.  But,  to  prepare  our  way  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  argument,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  misconstruction 
that  might  give  prejudice  thereunto^  we  shall  take  leave  to  pre- 
mise, 

1.  That  when  we  read  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  dependent  on 
the  Father,  inferior  and  obedient  to  him ;  and  yet,  as  being 
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equal  with  him^  and  having  the  same  divine  nature,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  character  which  answers  to  all  these 'ideas  of 
sonship,  unless  that  of  a  Mediator.  If  we  consider  the  proper* 
ties  of  sonship  among  men,  every  one  who  stands  in  this  rela- 
tion to  a  Fatlier  is  dependent  on  him.  In  this  respect,  the 
father  is  the  cause  of  his  son,  and  it  is  not  like  other  produc- 
tions, for  no  effect  can,  properly  speaking,  be  called  a  son,  bur 
fhat  which  hath  the  same  kind  of  nature  with  his  father ;  and 
the  relation  of  sonuhip  always  connotes  inferiority^  and  an  obli- 
gation to  yield  obedience.  I  do  not  apply  this,  in  every  respect, 
to  the  Sonship  of  Clu'ist,  which  no  simiUtude,  taken  from  merc^ 
creatures,  can  sufficiently  illustrate ;  but  his  character,  as  Me* 
diator,  seems  to  answer  to  it,  more  than  any  thing  else  that  can 
he  said  of  him,  since  he  has,  as  such,  the  same  individual  na- 
ture with  the  Father,  and  also  is  inferior  to,  and  dependent  oo 
him.  As  a  son,  among  men,  is  inferior  to,  and  dependent  on, 
his  father,  and,  as  the  prophet  speaks,  Mai.  i.  6.  Honourtih  hi« 
father;  so  wliatcver  Christ  is,  as  Mediator,  he  receives  it  from 
the  Father,  and,  in  all  that  he  does,  he  honoureth  hU  Father^ 
as  he  says,  John  viii.  4<9.  As  the  whole  work  of  redemption  is 
referred  to  die  Father's  glory,  and  the  commission,  by  which 
he  acts  as  Mediator,  is  received  from  the  Father,  so,  as  a  Son^ 
he  refers  all  the  glory  thereof  to  him. 

2.  This  account  of  Christ's  Sonship  does  not  take  away  any 
argument,  by  which  we  prove  his  Deity ;  for  when  we  consider 
him  as  Mediator,  we  always  suppose  him  to  be  both  God  and 
man,  which  is  what  we  intend  when  we  speak  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  in  this  respect;  so  thnt,  as  God,  he  is  equal  with  the 
Father,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  divine  adoration.  This  be« 
longs  to  him  as  much,  when  considered  as  Mediator,  as  it  can 
be  supposed  to  do,  if  we  consider  his  Sonship  in  any  other  re- 
spect. 

o.  It  does  not  take  away  any  argument  to  prove  his  distinct 
Personality'  from  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  or,  at  least,  if  it 
sets  aside  that  which  is  taken  from  the  dependence  of  his  Per- 
Honality  on  the  Father,  as  received  from  him  bv  communication, 
it  substitutes  ahothcr  in  Aie  room  of  it,  inasmuch  as  to  be  a  Me- 
diator is,  widiout  doubts  a  personal  character;  and  because 
neither  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  be  said  to  be  Me- 
diators, it  implies,  that  his  Personality  is  distinct  from  theirs ; 
likewise  his  acting  as  Mediator  from  the  Father;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit's  securing  the  glory  which  arises  to  him  from  hence,  and 
applying  the  redemption  purchased  by  himr,  is  a  farther  proof 
of  this  distinction  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

4.  Since  we  consider  the  Mediator  as  both  God  and  man,  in 
one  Person,  we  do  not  suppose  that  this  character  respects  either 
of  his  two  natures,  considered  separately. 
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(!•)  Not  his  divine  nature.    It  is  trut*,  that  his  having  the 
•«nc  nature  with  the  Father  might  be  reckoned,  by  some,  a 
character  of  Sonship,  as  it  contains  one  ingredient  in  the  com- 
mon idea  that  we  have  among  men*  They,  as  sons^  are  s:\id  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  nature  with  their  fathers ;  so  our  SaviourV 
having  the  same  individual  nature  with  the  Father  might  give 
occasion  to  some  to  denominate  him,  for  that  reason,  his  Son  ; 
but  though  this  may  be  the  foundation  of  his  being  called  God'9 
proper  Son^  mix  tW,  yet  this  is  not  his  distinguishing  character 
as  a  Son :  for  it  would  follow  from  hence,  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  has  the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  would,  for  that  rea- 
son, be  called  his  Son,  which  is  contrary''  to  the  scripture-account 
given  of  him,  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
'  ,(2.)  This  character  of  Christ,  as  God-man,  Mediator,  does 
not  respect  his  human  nature,  considered  separately  from  his 
divine,  nor  any  of  those  peculiar  honours  conferred  upon  it, 
beyond  what  any  mere  creatiu^es  are  made  partakers  of. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  difference  between  this  notion 
of  his  Sonship,  and  that  which  was  generally  assigned,  as  the 
reason  of  his  being  so  called,  by  the  Socinians ;  these  generally 
speak  of  Christ,  as  being  denominated  the  Son  of  God,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  conception,  or  formation, 
of  his  human  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin ;  and  for  this 
they  refer  to  that  scripture  in  Luke  i.  35.  (ci)   The  Holy  Ghost 

(a)  **  The  meaning  of  the  terms.  Son  of  Godj  onty-begotten  Son  of  God,  must 
needs  be  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  belief  of  the  itlea  signified  by  tliem  was 
■lade  a  leading  article  in  the  primitive  professions  of  faith.  John  ri.69.  iii.  18.  xx. 
31.  Acts  zviii.  37.  1  John  iv.  15.  Whatever  disputes  have  arisen  of  late  amon^ 
«faristian!«,  tliere  seems  to  have  been  none  on  this  subject  in  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles. Both  Jews  and  christians  appear  to  liave  agreed  in  this :  the  onhr  question 
tbst  divided  them  was,  whetlier  Christ  was  the  Son  of  G(k1,  or  not  ?  If  tliere  bad 
been  any  ambiguity  in  the  term,  it  would  have  been  very  unfit  to  express  the  first 
MTtide  of  the  christian  fuith. 

It  has  been  >W>quently  suggested,  that  the  ground  of  Christ's  sonship  is  given 
lis  in  Luke  i.  35,  and  is  no  other  than  his  miraculous  conception :  TTie  liofy  Ghoti 
ahall  C9me  upon  thee,  and  the  paver  of  the  Hi^keMt  shaH  vtferthadrw  thee :  therefore 
mUo  that  hUy  thing  v/hich  thall  be  borti  of  thee,  thail  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  true  that  our  Lf)rd  was  miraculously  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and' 
that  such  a  conception  was  peculiar  to  liim ;  hut  it  docs  not  follow  that  by  this 
lie  became  the  So^i,  or  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  Nor  docs  the  {tassage  in  q\ie.n- 
tion  prove  any  such  tiling.  It  has  been  thought  that  tlie  phrase  Son  of  Gi*d, 
'M  this  place,  is  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  or  that  it  respects  the  ong'ui  oi 
Christ*s  human  nature,  as  not  being  by  onlinary  generation  of  man,  but  by  the 
extraordinary  infiuetice  of  God ;  and  that  he  is  here  called  the  Sun  of  God  in 
the  same  sense  as  Adam  is  so  clUed,  (I^ke  iii.  38.)  as  being  {>nKluced  by  his 
unmediate  power.  If  tUiii  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, I  should  think  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  peculiar,  and  therefore  thai'  no  gene- 
ral conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it,  as  to  the  meaning  of  tlie  term  in  otlier  pas- 
Mges.  But  granting  that  the  sonship  of  Christ,  in  this  place,  is  to  be  imdcrstood 
ill  the  same  sense  as  it  is  commonly  to  be  taken  in  the  new  testament,  still  it  dues 
not  fiillow  that  tlie  miraculous  ooncepUon  is  the  origin  of  it.  It  may  be  a  reasoii 
given  why  Chrlbt  is  QoUed  the  Son  of  God ;  but  not  vhy  he  It  mx.  rHrlst  h  callrtl 
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^hall  come  upon  thte^  and  the  power  of  the  highest  shall  over^ 
shadtnvthee;  therefore  also  that  Houf  Thing'^  which  shall  b^ 
korn  of  thee^  sludl  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  The  sens.-,  in  which 
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the  Son  of  Coil  as  raided  from  ilie  dod,  and  i\3  cxUted  ut  the  rig^lit  haud  ot'God. 
Acts  xiii.  33.  Heb.  i.  4,  5.  Ilul  he  then  become  the  Soil  of  (J(kI  by  these  crents } 
This  is  impoHsible ;  for  sunitliip  is  not  a  progressive  matter.  If  it  arose  from  his 
miraculous  crmception,  it  could  not  for  tliat  reason  arise  fnmi  his  resurrectioo, 
or  exaltation :  arul  so  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  arose  from  his  resurrect'ton,  or  exal- 
tation, it  cotdd  not  proceed  from  his  miraculous  conception.  But  if  each  be  un- 
derstood of  his  being-  hereby  prvt^iU  acknarti^dgedy  or,  as  the  scriptures  express 
it,  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  witli  |x)wcr,  uli  is  easy  and  consistent. 

AVhctlier  the  terms.  Son  of  God,  .md  onfy^gnttrn  Son  of  God,  be  iM)t  expres- 
sive of  his  divine  personality,  ant(M:edent  to  all  consideration  of  his  beinp  con- 
ceived of  tlie  lioly  Spirit,  in  tlic  womb  of  the  Virgin,  kt  tlie  following  things  de- 
termine. 

First:  The  glory  <if  the  onlj-beffottrn  ofttm  Fatfur,  and  the  glori-  of  the  irord^ 
are  used  as  c<nivert:blf  terms,  as  be.ng;  the  sumo :  but  the  latter  is  iillowcd  lo  de- 
note the  divine  piTson  of  Christ,  untccedent  to  iiis  being  made  flesh  :  the  same 
tlicrefore  must  be  ti-iie  of  the  fin'iiuT.  'J7te  H'opd^,otu  made  frah,  and  rue  beheld 
hit  ffhni  t  tliat  is,  the  >?lory  of  tlie  ^Vord,  the  jhiy  at  of  the  onlu^^otten  of  the 
Father^fuil  vf  crritcf  and  tritth.  John  i.  14.  It  i.s  tnie,  it  \Vi.s  b'l  the  Word  being 
inade fleshy  and  thoeUin^  amotiffct  ut,  that  his  glory  became  apparent  /  but  the  gio- 
r}-  itself  was  that  of  the  etcraal  Word,  und  this  is  the  some  un  thegionfofthemfy' 
ieffotten  of  the  Fatfier. 

Secondfy  :  Tlic  Son  of  God  is  said  to  dxtell  in  the  botom  of  t/ie  Father  i  that  is, 
he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character  and  designs,  and  tlierefi  re  fit  to 
be  employed  in  making  them  known  to  men.  The  onhf-btgotten  Son^  rtho  it  in  the 
botom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.  John  i.  18.  If  this  be  applied  to  his  di- 
▼ine  person,  or  that  eternal  life  rohich  rtnit  with  the  Father,  and  teat  manifetted  to 
fiw,  1  John  i.  2.  it  is  natural  and  proper ;  it  assigns  his  omniscience  as  qualifying 
him  for  making  known  the  mind  of  God :  but  it  he  became  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father  by  lus  miraculous  conception,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  beauty  of 
ikyt  passage  vanishes. 

T/Urdly:  God  is  frequently  said  to  have  tent  his  Son  into  the  world :  John  vii. 
\7'  X.  36.  1  Jolm  iv.  9, 10.  but  this  implies  that  he  was  his  Son  aiitec^cnt  to  his 
being  sent.  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  no  less  :U)surd  than  supposing  that  when 
tUirist  is  said  to  have  sent  forth  his  twelve  disciples,  tliey  were  not  disciples,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  sending  thciOj  or  of  some  preparation  pertaining  to  tlieir 
mission. 

Foitrthly:  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  antecedently  to  his  miraculous  con- 
ception, and  consequently  lie  did  not  become  such  by  it. — In  the  f ninety  of  time 
fiod  tent  forth  hit  Son,  made  of  a  -awnan,  mark  under  the  lav,  that  fte  might  retkem 
them  that  xctnre  wider  the  lata — God  tent  hit  oton  Son,  i>i  t/ie  likefiett  of  wfd  fleth. 
Gal.  iv.  4.  Rom.  viii.  3. — The  terms,  made  of  a  -woman,  muile  under  the  fate,  are  a 
parenthesis.  The  position  affirmed  is,  that  God  sent  fbrth  hi.**  Sidi  to  redeem  the 
transgiv.)!iors  of  the  law.  His  being  m^ulc  of  a  woman,  anil  m;4de  under  the  law, 
or  covenant  of  works,  which  man  had  broken,  cx])ressv<l  the  neces.sar\'  me:Jiis  for 
the  acconiplislinierit  of  this  great  end;  whicli  mean.s,  though  prtceAinp  oiu"  re- 
demption, ;  cl  tbliow  the  son.ship  of  the  Uc<iL-eiiier.  'I'hciv  is  equ:d  proof  that 
1,'hrist  was  the  Son  of  God  bt:fore  he  was  made  of  a  -it'oman,  I's  that  he  was  f/«c 
/for J  Ik- lore  he  was  ma/fc  feth.  The  phraseol  .„>  is  the  same  in  tiie  one  case  as 
in  tlie  otiier.  If  it  be  alleged  that  Christ  is  hovr  r:;Ucd  tlic-  S<jn  ofivKl  on  account 
of  his  )>e'tng  made  of  a  woman,  I  answer.  It'  so,  ii  is  also  on  account  o.'  hi>  bt  ing 
fttade  under  the  line,  which  is  too  absui\l  to  admit  oi*a  quesiion. — .Moreover :  T« 
say  that  God  tent  his  oxan  Son  in  the  iihetietfi  ofxinfitlfiesh,  is  equal  to  mi>  ii:j;  that 
file  Son  of  (^(kI  as.sumed  human  nature:  he  luibl  tlioi-cfore  luive  Ixhj'i  the  Son  of 
f  lOd  'lefoi'e  his  incarnation. 

F:phhj :  Ciirist  is  called  the  Son  of  God  antecedent  to  his  being  manifetted  i^ 
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« 

;aey  understand  this  text,  is,  tliat  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
t'^,  because  of  this  extraordin;Hy  event :  But  we  cannot  think' 
ihat  a  miraculous  production  is  a  sufficient  foundation  to  sup* 


^^ncngr  the  -morht  of  the  devil :  but  he  wus  maniiestud  to  destroy  the  works  of  tJw 

dcril  b)'  taking  u])on  lliiu  huinan  nutin-e ;  consequently,  lie  wait  the  Son  of  God 

antecedent  to  Uie  human  nature  bcin^  a.H*iUnied.  I'lioru  m  equni  proi)t  from  the 
pfarjiieok)g)'  of  1  John  Ui.  8.  that  he  was  (he  Son  of  God  antecedent  to  hin  bcine 
m^Jetted  to  dtttrmt  the  workM  of  the  devil,  as  tlunc  is  from  that.^f  1  Tim.  iii.  l£ 
that  he  was  God  antecedent  to  hiit  Ynrmg  manifetted  in  the  Jleth  ;  or  irom  1  John 
i.  2t  that  t/mt  eternal  life^  \ohkh  reoi  viiUi  the  Father,  yAsn  such  antecedent  to  hU 
being  mmiifeated  to  ua. 

Sixthly:  The  ordinoice  of  baptism  is  commanded  to  be  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tiie  Son,  and  of  tlie  Holif  S^tirU.  Matt  zxviji.  19.  The 
tcmuiy  Father  and  Uoty  Spirit,  will  be  allowed  to  denote  divine  persons ;  and  what 
good  reasons  cun  be  ^.ven  for  another  irleu  being  fixed  to  the  term  Son  ? 

Seventhly  .•  The  pn;pcr  deity  of  Christ  precedes  his  office  of  Mediator,  or  High 
Priestof  our  profession,  uikI  renders  it  an  exercise  of  condetceneion,  Dut  tlie  same 
is  true  of  his  sonship :  Ife  tnaketh  the  Son  a  liif^h  Fiittt^^Tltotijrh  lie  -was  a  Soh^ 
l*et  Ita-ned/ie  obediejive,  lieb.  vii.  :28.  v.  8.  His  bcmg  the  Son  of  God,  therefore, 
aiiKXinls  to  the  same  thing  as  his  being  a  divine  persou. 

Eighihlyr  It  is  the  proper  deity  ot  Christ  which  L-ives  dignity  to  liis  office  of 
3Iediator:  but  thi&  dignity  is  ascribed  to  his  being  tlie  Son  of  God.  H'e  have  a 
0BSAT  Mf^h  Fi'iestf  Jcaue,  tite  Sox  o/'Gou.  Heb.  iv.  14.  His  being  the  Sun  of  Godj 
tberefure,  amounts  lo  the  s.'une  thing  as  his  being  a  divine  pci*Hon. 

LdUtty :  It  is  the  pix)])er  deity  of  (Minst  which  gives  effcavy  to  his  suiTerings-i- 

.My  iriHapxp  he  pnrget  our  tint.  Heb.  i.  3.  Hut  this  elKcacy  is  ascribed  to  his  be* 

jiur  the  Son  of  Gotl»^The  blood  of  Jvsna  Chnst,  iiik  Sun,  cleunoeth  ut  fntm  all  ttr/. 

'^  Jolin  L  7.  His  being  the  Son  of  God  iheit:tbre  amounts  to  the  same  thing  aj»  hi*( 

being  a  divine  person. 

l^hose  who  attribute  Christ's  sonship  to  his  miraculous  conception,  (those  how- 
ever to  whom  1  refer,)  ure  nevertheless  construiiied  to  rillow  tliat  the  U^rm  implicit 
proper  divinity.  Indeed  this  is  evirlent  from  John  v.  18,  wlierc  his  saying  that 
Godwuhie  vwn  Father  is  sup{)osc(l  lo  bt*  making  himatlf  eqntal -ufith  Cod.  But  if 
the  miracukras  amception  I>e  the  pm[)er  Found jtiun  of  his  sonship,  why  ::h()uld  it 
contain  luch  an  implication  ?  A  holy  crcatuit;  miglit  be  protUiccd  by  tlic  over- 
flbadowing  of 'the  Hul}  Spirit,  which  yet  shouUl  be  merely  a  creature;  i.  c.  he 
might,  on  this  hypothesis,  pmt'ess  to  hv  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  be  so  far  from 
making  himself  equal  with  Gorl,  :ls  tu  pre  tend  to  he  nothing  more  than  a  man. 

It  has  been  obji-cted,  tliat  Christ,  when  caUetl  the  Son  of  Hod,  is  commonly 
%poken  of  as  eng:ip[ed  in  the  work  ot  iik^duilioii,  apd  not  simply  as  a  divine  ]x*r»oa 
antecedent  to  it.  1  answer;  In  a  histur)  ol  the-  n  l>u'Ui(Vi  in  tiie  year  1745,  tlie  name 
of  his  RnysH  Highness,  tho  comm.'UKler  in  rhiel',  would  ofven  be:  mentioned  in  con* 
j'lexton  with  his  equipitfre  and  exploits ;  but  none  would  infer  from  hence  tliat  be 
diercby  became  the  kiii^s  son. 

It  is  furtlier  objecu^l,  that  stmsliip  implies  infiriorityy  and  tliercfi)re  cannot  be 
.-ittribiited  to  the  divine  person  of  Christ — Bui,  whatever  uifcriority  may  be  at- 
tached to  tlie  idea  of  Sonntup,  it  is  not  an  inferiority  of  nature,  which  is  Uie  point 
in  question:  and  if  auy  reg.inl  be  pjiid  to  the  Scriptures,  the  \tvy  contrary  ii-, 
tnie.  Christ's  claiming  to  be  tiic  Son  oi'  God  was  making  himwlf,  not  inferior,  bu^ 
us  Grod^  or  equal  •with  GytL 

Once  mott;:  Sonship,  it  is  said,  implies  poffevionty,  or  that  Christ,  |u  A  Son^ 
could  nut  Itave  existi'd  till  after  tlie  Father.  To  attribute  no  otjicr  divipity  to 
him,  therefore,  tlian  wiiat  is  denoted  by  sonthip,  is  atU'ibutJng  none  to  hiui ;  as 
iioUiing  can  be  divine  wliicii  is  not  eternal.  Hut  if  this  n'asoning  bo  just,  it  will 
pro%-e  Uiat  tlic  dlvme  purposes  are  not  eternal,  or  that  there  \>'.is  oiire  a  ])oint  in 
Juration,  in  which  God  vv:is  without  thought, purix)se  or  design.  Tor  it  is  as  tnic« 
nnd  may  xs  welllic  said,  tlut  (iod  must  txist  Ix-fcu'c  he  could  purpose,  us  Uiat 
die  Father  must  exist  b-.tl/TP  h'*  )k:;d  a  Son :  but  if  Cod  m'lst  i  xist  btforc  hecouM 

Vol.  I.  M  n^ 
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port  this  character,  and  therefore  must  conclude,  that  the  gloiy 
of  Christ's  Sonship  is  infinitely  greater  than  wliat  arises  from 
thence :  therefore,  I  humbly  conceive  that  this  scripture  is  to 
be  understood,  with  a  small  variation  of  the  translation,  in  this 
aense.  The  Holy  Ghoat  shall  come  upon  thee^  &c.  because  that 
Holy  Things  which  shall  be  born  ofthee^  shall  be  called^  as  he 
reaUy  b,  the  Son  of  God;  that  is^  he  is  as  Mediator,  an  extra- 
ordinary Person  appointed  to  execute  a  glorious  office,  the  God- 
head and  the  manhood  being  to  be  united  together,  upon  which 
account  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God :  and  therefore  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  formation  of  his  human  nature  should  be  in  an 
cxtraordinaiy  way,  to  wit,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghosts 

Again,  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  our  account 
of  Christ's  Sonship,  as  Mediator,  and  theirs,  as  taken  from  this 
acripture,  in  that  diey  suppose  that  his  being  called  the  Son  of 
God,  refers  only  to  some  dignities  conferred  upon  him,  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  no  more  tiban  a  man.  This  is  infinitely  below 
the  glory,  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  as  Mediator,  since  their 
idea  of  nim,  as  such,  how  extraordinary  soever  his  conception 
was,  argues  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  creature ;  but  ours,  as 
has  been  before  obser\'ed,  proves  him  a  divine  Person,  since 
we  never  speak  of  him,  as  Mediator,  without  including  both 
natures. 

Having  premis(!d  these  things,  to  cxplsun  our  sense  of  Christ's 
being  caUed  the  Son  of  God,  as  Mediator,  we  proceed  to  prove 
this  from  scripture.  And  here  we  are  not  under  a  necessity  of 
straining  the  sense  of  a  few  scriptures,  to  make  them  speak 
agreeably  to  this  notion  of  Christ  s  Sonship  ;  but,  I  think,  wc 
have  the  whole  scripture,,  whenever  it  speaks  of  Christ,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  as  giving  countenance  to  diis  plain  sense  diereof ; 
eo  that  I  cannot  find  on£  place,  in  the  whole  New  Testament, 
in  which  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  is,  with  suffi- 
cient evidence,  proved,  from  the  context,  that  it  is  applied  to 
him,  as  Mediator.  Here  we  shall  refer  to  several  scriptures, 
in  which  he  is  so  considered :  thus  that  scripture  before-men- 
tioned, in  Matth.  xvi.  16.  where  Peter  confesses.  Thou  art 
Christy  the  Son  of  the  Irving'  God;  in  which,  speaking  of  him  as 

paipose,  there  must  have  been  a  point  in  duration  in  which  he  existed  without 
puipote,  thought,  or  design ;  that  is,  in  which  he  was  not  God !  llie  truth  is» 
the  whole  of  tnit  apparent  difficulty  arises  from  the  want  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  time.  In  the  order  of  nature,  tlie  sun 
must  have  existed  before  it  could  shine ;  but  in  the  order  of  time,  the  sun  and  iti 
rays  are  coeval :  it  never  existed  a  single  instant  without  tliem.  In  the  order  of 
nature,  God  must  haVe  existed  before  be  could  purpose ;  but  in  the  order  of  time . 
or  dnration,  he  never  existed  without  his  purpose :  tor  a  God,  without  thouglit  or 
purpose,  were  no  God.  And  thus  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  Father  must  have 
existed  before  the  Son ;  but,  in  that  of  duration,  he  never  ezisttd  without  the  Sor, 
The  Fitber  and  the  Son  therefore  are  properly  cttnod.**  Fnunt. 
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Christ,  or  the  Mediator,  that  is,  the  Person  who  was  invested 
in  the  office,  and  came  to  perform  the  work  of  a  Mediator,  he 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  Son  oftfie  living  God;  so  when  the  high 
priest  asked  our  Saviour,  Matth.  xxvi.  63.  Art  thou  the  Christy 
ihe  Son  of  God  9  that  is,  art  thou  the  Messiah,  as  thou  art  sup- 
posed  to  be  by  thy  followers  I  Our  Saviour,  in  ven  64.  replied 
to  Um,  Thtm  hast  eatdj  that  is,  it  b  as  thou  Iiast  said ;  and  then 
be  describes  himself  in  another  character,  by  which  he  is  often 
represented,  as  Mediator,  and  speaks  of  the  highest  degree  of 
his  Mediatorial  glory  to  which  he  shall  be  advanced  at  his  se- 
cond coming,  ver.  64.  Nevertheless^  I  say  unto  you^  Hereafter 
shallyeseethe  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power ^ 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  And,  doubdess,  we  centu- 
rion, and  they  who  were  with  him,  when  they  coi^essed  that 
Ae  tvas  the  Son  of  God^  in  Matth.  zxvii.  54.  understood  by  it^ 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  which  is  a  character  by 
which  he  was  most  known,  and  which  had  been  supported  by  so 
many  miracles,  and  was  now  confirmed  by  this  miracle  of  the 
cartnquake,  which  gave  him  this  conviction ;  also  in  Luke  iv.  41* 
when  die  devils  are  represented  as  crying  out.  Thou  art  Christy 
the  Son  ofGodj  it  follows,  that  they  Anew  that  he  was  Christ: 
so  that  the  commonly  received  notion  of  our  Saviour's  Son- 
ship  was,  that  he  was  the  Christ.  And  in  John  xi.  3.  when 
Jesus  says  concerning  Lazarus,  that  his  siciness  was  not  unto 
death  J  that  is,  not  such  as  that  he  should  continue  in  the  state  of 
the  dead,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be 
glorified  thereby^  the  meaning  is,  that  he  might  give  a  proof  of 
his  being  the  Christ,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead;  therefore, 
when  he  speaks  to  Martha,  with  a  design  to  try  whether  she 
believed  he  could  r;use  her  brother  fit>m  the  dead,  and  repre- 
sents himself  to  her  as  the  object  of  fmith,  she  replies,  ver.  27m 
IbeReve  that  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  Godj  which  should 
come  into  the  world.  Again,  it  is  said,  in  Acts  ix.  20.  that  Saul, 
when  converted,  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues^  that  he. is 
theSonofGod^  that  is,  he  proved  him  to  be  the  Messiah;  and 
accordingly,  ver.  22.  when  he  was  establishing  the  same  doc- 
trine, it  is  said,  that  he  proved  that  he  was  the  very  Christ, 

Moreover,  our  Saviour  is  farther  described,  in  scripture,  as 
executing  some  of  his  mediatorial  offices,  or  as  having  received 
a  commission  to  execute  them  from  the  Father,  or  as  having 
some  branches  of  mediatorial  glory  conferred  upon  him,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  which  pves  us 
ground  to  conclude,  that  this  is  the  import  of  his  Sonship.  Thus 
we  read,  Heb.  iv.  14.  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest  that  is 
passed  into  the  heavens^  Jesusy  the  Son  of  God;  and  m  J<^n  i. 
29.  John  the  Baptist  giv^s  a  public  testimony  to  him,  as  sus- 
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tainiiig  such  a  character,  which  belongs  to  him,  as  MediatOi*^ 
when  ne  says.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  th^ 
.shis  of  the  world ;  and  afterwards,  referring  to  the  same  cha-^ 
racter,  he  says,  ver.  34.  I  amv^  and  bare  record^  that  this  is  the 
Son  cf  God;  and  at  another  time  he  gives  a  noble  testimony  to 
him,  as  (vod*man.  Mediator,  John  iii.  29,  &fc«  when  he  calls 
him.  The  Bridegroom  which  hath  the  bride^  that  is,  who  is  re- 
lated to,  and  has  a  propriety,  in  his  church,  and  that  ht  testijles 
what  he  has  seen  and  hear d^  and  that  it  \%  he  xvhom  God  hath  sent ^ 
who  speaks  the  words  ofGod^for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him/  and  then,  as  a  farther  explication  hereof,  he 
says,  ver.  35.;  The  Father  loveth  the  Son^  and  hath  given  all 
things  into  hii  hand.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  same,  as  when  he  is 
galled  elsewhere,  his  beloved  Son;  and,  in  Heb.  iii.  6.  Christ  is 
said  to  be  a  Son  over  his  own  house^  whose  house  are  we ;  which 
denotes  not  only  his  propriety  in  his  church,  but  his  being  the 
Head  thereof,  as  Mediator ;  and  the  apostle,  1  Thess.  i.  10. 
speaks  of  him,  as  the  Son  of  God^  whom  we  are  to  tvatt  for  from 
heaven  ;  whom  he  has  raised  from  the  dcad^  even  Jesus^  which 
delivered  us  from  thexvrath  to  come  ;  and.  Gal.  ii.  20.  he  speaks 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  one  who  loved  him^  and  gave  himself  for 
him;  and  Col.  i.  13.  he  is  spoken  of  as  God^s  dear  Son^  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  having  a  kingdom,  into  which  his  people  arc 
translated;  and  in  the  following  verse^  as  the  person  in  tvhoin 
tue  have  redemption^  through  his  bloody  who  is  the  image  ofth^: 
invisible  God^  the  first-born  of  every  creature  ;  which  seems  to 
be  taken  in  the  same  sense  its  when  he  said,  Heb*  i.  2.  to  have 
been  appointed  Heir  of  all  things^  imd  so  referring  to  him  as 
God-man,  Mediator. 

Moreover,  when  he  is  considered  as  a  Son  related  to  his  Fa- 
tlier ;  this  appears,  from  the  context,  to  be  a  description  of  hihi 
as  Mediator.  Thus,  John  xx.  1 7.  he  says,  /  ascend  unto  my 
Father y  and  your  Father  ;  to  my  God^  anil  your  Gcd;  that  is,  my 
Father  by  whom  I  am  constituted  Mediator,  and  your  Father, 
namely,  the  God  who  loves  you  for  my  sake :  he  is  first  my 
God,  as  he  has  honoured,  loved  and  glorified  me ;  and  then 
your  God,  a^  he  is  reconciled  to  you  for  my  sake  f  so  the  apos- 
tle sa}-s,  2  Cor.  i.  3.  Blessed  be  God^  even  the  Fatherof  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  the  Father  of  mercies^  and  the  God  of  all  comfort. 

Object.  1.  In  these  scriptures,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
there  are  two  ideas  contained ;  namely,  one  of  our  Saviour,  ac 
the  Son  of  God,  by  eternal  generation ;  the  other  of  him,  a«c 
Mediator ;  whereas  we  suppose  diat  one  contains  only  an  ex- 
plication of  the  other. 

Answ:  If  Christ's  Sonship,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  gene- 
•Xally  explaiseJ,  weresufRciently  proved,  from  other  scriptures, 
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Y?hich  take  no  notice  of  his  mediatorial  character,  or  works,  or 
could  be  accounted  for,  without  being  liable  to  the  diflSculties 
bcfbre-mentioned,  and  if  his  character,  as  Mediator,  did  not 
eontain  in  it  an  idea  df  Personality,  the  objection  would  have 
more  weight  than  otherwise  it  seems  to  have. 

Objedm  2.  It  is  said,  Gul.  iv.  4.  God  sent  forth  hUSon^  made 
of  a  zifoman^  made  under  the  knvi  therefore  he  was  the  Son  of 
<6od  before  he  was  sent  mto  the  worfd,  when  made  of  a  woman, 
and  under  die  law,  that  is,  his  Son  by  eternal  generation. 

Anrtv*  Tlie  answer  I  would  give  to  this  objection  is, 

!•  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Christ  had  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Son  before  he  %vas  sent,  though  he  had  that  of  a  divine 
Person ;  since  the  words  may,  without  any  strain,  or  force, 
upon  the  sense  thereof,  be  understood  thus ;  when  the  fulness 
of  time  was  come,  in  which  the  Messiah  was  expected,  God 
sent  him  forth,  or  sent  him  into  the  worlds  with  the  character 
of  a  Son,  at  wluch  time  he  was  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law ;  the  end  whereof  was,  that  he  might  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law. 

S.  If  we  suppose  Christ  had  the  character  of  a  Son  before  he 
was  sent  into  the  world,  it  will  not  overthrow  our  argument : 
since  he  was,  by  the  Father's  designation,  an  eternal  Mediator, 
and,  in  this  respect,  God's  eternal  Son  ;  and  therefore,  he  who 
btfore  was  so  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  decree,  is  now  actually 
sent,  that  he  might  be,  and  do,  what  he  was  from  all  eternity 
designed  to  be,  and  do :  he  was  set  u])  from  everlasting,  or 
appointed  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  now  he  is  sent  to  perform 
the  work  which  this  character  implies  in  it. 

Object.  3.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  his  Sonship  is  distinct 
ftom  his  being  Mediator,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  Heb.  v.  8- 
Than^  he  were  a  Son^  yet  learned  he  obedience  btf  the  things 
which  he  suffered.  Now  it  cannot,  in  propriety  ot  speech,  be 
said,  though  he  were  Mediator,  yet  he  learned  obedience, 
since  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  obey,  and  suffer  as  Medi- 
ator ;  therefore  the  meaning  must  be,  though  he  were  a  Son 
by  eternal  generation,  yet  he  condescended  to  put  himself  into 
such  a  csq>acity,  as  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey,  and  suffer,  a& 
Mediator. 

Afunvm  The  stress  of  the  objection  lies  in  the  word  which  we 
i^ender  though^  isM^  muiai  &c.  which  may  be  rendered^  with  u 
small  variation,  though  being  a  Son^  he  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  he  suffered ;  but  being  made  perfect^  viz.  after  his 
sufierings,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  unto  all 
them  that  obey  him ;  and  (hen  it  takes  away  the  force  of  the 
objection.  However,  I  see  no  absurdity  if  it  be  rendered,  as 
it  IS  in  the  vulgar  Latin  version,  And^  indeed^  being  a  Son,  he 
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learned  obedience  *,  and  then  it  proves  the  'argument  we  art 
endeavouring  to  defend,  ^.  ^  it  is  agreeable  to  the  character 
of  a  son  to  learn  obedience  ;  it  was  with  this  view  diat  it  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  performing  obedience,  and  suf- 
fering as  Mediator,  and  thereby  securing  the  glory  of  the  dir 
vine  perfections  in  brin^g  about  the  work  of  our  redrmpdon, 
he  acted  in  pursuance  ot  that  character. 

Object.  1.  It  will  be  farther  objected,  that  what  we  have  said 
concenung  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  as  referred  to  hia  bei^g 
Mediator,  has  some  consequences  attending  it,  which  seem 
derogatory  to  his  Person;  particularly,  it  will  fiollow  froin 
hence,  that  had  not  man  fallen,  and  stciod  in  need  of  a  Media- 
tor, our  Saviour  would  not  ha\'^  had  that  character,  and  diere- 
fore  never  have  been  described  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  wor- 
shipped as  such.  And  our  first  parents,  while  in  the  state  of 
innocencv,  knowing  nothing  of  a  Mediator,  knew  nothing  of 
the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  dierefore  could  not  give  him  the 
glory,  which  is  the  result  thereof.  Moreover,  as  God  might 
have  prevented  the  fall  of  man,  or,  when  fallen^  he  ought  have 
refused  to  have  recovered  him  by  a  Mediator;  so  our  Saviour 
might  not  have  been  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  according  to  the 
foregoing  explication  thereof,  a  Mediator  between  God  and 
man. 

Annv.  This  objection  may  be  very  easily  answered^  and  the 
charge,  of  Christ's  mediatorial  Sonship  being  derogatory  to  hb 
glory,  removed ;  which  that  we  may  do,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  we  allow,  that  had  not  man  fallen,  our  Saviour 
would  not  have  been  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  and 
the  commonly  received  notion  is  true,  that  his  being  a  Media«> 
tor  is,  by  divine  ordination  and  appointment,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  several  scriptures  relating  mereunto;  and  I  see  no  ab- 
surdity in  asserting,  that  his  character,  as  the  Son  of  God^  or 
Mediator,  is  equally  the  result  of  the  divine  will,  or  decree. 
But  this  I  hope,  if  duly  considered,  will  not  contain  the  least 
diminution  of  his  glory,  when  we  farther  assert, 

2.  That  though  our  Saviour  had  not  sustained  this  character 
if  man  had  not  fallen,  or  if  God  had  not  designed  to  bring 
about  the  work  of  redemption  by  him,  yet  he  would  have  been 
no  less  a  distinct  Person  in  tlie  Godhead,  and,  as  such^  would 
have  had  a  right  to  divine  glory.  This  appears  from  what 
hath  been  before  said,  concenung  his  personally  being  equally 

*  Kflii  iry  it  V  ted  fix  ii/a$9  in  the  Mrw  Tatamcnt;  in  twe  or  three  of  vhidi  placet 
ii  ndght  be  rewiered^  •wUhtiut  deviating  frtm  the  tente  •/  the  rttpecthM  texts,  U 
quidnn,  at  veU  at  qunmvin',  and  I  tee  no  reaton  lohy  the  endiiic  partkh  wtfi  be- 
ing added  to  lun,  thoyldalm^,  jeitlmut  exception,  after  the  tente  there^f^  am^  mere 
than  vhen  it  it  Jtined  to  m,  mvi  or  u.  And -whereat  t  render  mm,  in  ver.  9.  Biit, 
tTtttead  of  Axid,  tha$  may  bejnttified  by  teveral  tcriptttrrt,  vherr  if  it  tt  r^ikrrtf: 
ift  L'lr  rr.  3o    Mfltth.  W/  39.  .fr?.-  r.  2S.  1  O-  .«••■/.  1?. 
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aicccssaiy  with  his  Deity,  which,  if  it  be  not  communicated  to 
Jum,  certainly  it  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  being  the  re^ 
suit  of  the  divine  will ;  and)  indeed,  his  divine  personality  is 
the  only  foundation  of  his  rig^t  to  be  adored,  and  not  his  being, 
invested  in  an  office,  which  only  draws  forth,  or  occasions  our 
aidoradoiu  When  we  speak  of  Christ's  being  adored,  as  Me^ 
<iiator,  it  is  his  divine  personality,  which  b  included  in  that 
character,  that  renders  him  the  object  of-  adoration,  and  not 
lus  takixig  the  human  nature,  or  bemg,  or  doing,  what  he  was, 
or  did,  by  divine  appointment ;  and  I  question  whether  they, 
iHho  assert  that  he  had  the  divine  nature,  or  personality,  com- 
viunicated  to  him,  will  lay  the  stress  of  his  right  to  divine 
adoration,  on  its  being  communicated,  but^m  his  having  it, 
abstracting  from  his  manner  of  having  it ;  so  when  we  speak 
o£  Christ  as  Mediator,  it  is  liis  having  the  divine  glory,  or 
jiersonality,  which  is  included  in  that  character,  that  renders 
Jiim  the  object  of  adoration ;  therefore,  if  man  had  not  fallen, 
and  Christ  had  not  been  Mediator,  he  would  have  had  a  right 
to  divine  glor}-,  as  a  Person  in  the  Godhead.  And  I  doubt 
-sot  but  that  our  first  parents,  before  they  fell,  had  an  intima- 
tion hereof,  and  adored  him  as  such ;  so  that  if  Christ  had  not 
leen  Mediator,  it  would  only  follow  from  thence,  that  he 
^would  not  have  had  the  character  of  a  Son,  but  he  would,  not- 
withstanding, have  had  the  glory  of  a  divine  Person;  for 
though  his  sonship  be  the  result  of  the  divine  will,  his  person- 
ality's not  so.  (a) 

- — I  -     -  -  —  -  -  —  -  -  .  ^     ^ 

(fl)  Dr.  Rldgley  diflcrs  from  the  moat  of  his  brethren  on  the  Sonsliip  of  Chriit 
«i  Mediator.  The  follou'ing^  note,  and  the  two  preceding^,  repreient»  it  is  pre- 
aumed,  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  important  head. 

**  The  Redeemer  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  peculiar  and  appropriated  sen.ie,  and 
Ijt  which  he  is  dutinguished  from  every  other  person  in  the  univiTse.  He  is 
laeiefiire  called  thc^m  begetter,  or  first  born  son  of  God :  his  only  bf gotten  ton,- 
Mt  tmn  jm.-  and  eminently  The  Son,  and  The  Son  of  the  Father.  Ills  Ucur  Son ; 
or,  as  it  is  in  the  oriffinal.  The  Son  rfhia  loi>e;  His  belvoed  Son^  in  ivhom  he  ir 
-oeBpieaoed.  ^  For  be  received  from  God  the  Father,  honour  and  glury,  when 
there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  tlie  excelleiit  prlurv,  I'his  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  2  Pet  i.  17.  Uc  is  *'  tKc  only  begotten  Son, 
vhich  iomthe  booom  of  the  Father.*'  John  i.  18.  Who  only  knows  the  Father; 
and  none  does  or  can  reveal  and  make  him  known  but  the  S<)n.  Matt.  si.  27.  Jolm 
L  18.  He  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  ami  the  exprrsii  image  of  his  per- 
lon ;  he  that  uth  seen  the  Son,  hath  seen  tltc  Father,  John  siv.  9.  Heb.  i.  3. 
Which  epithets  and  declarations  distinguish  him  from  all  other  sons ;  as  much 
u  his  Father  is  distinguished  from  all  other  fathers.  He  is  mentioned  us  the 
Sna  of  God  alwve  an  hmdred  timet  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  fifty  times  by 
the  apostle  John.  And  the  Fatiier  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son,  is  mcntiimed  above 
two  hundred  and  twenty  tmeos  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  times  in 
the  gospel  and  epistles  of  St  John.  Jesus  Christ  often  makes  use  of  the  epi- 
thets, T%e  Father,  Afy  Father,  Scr,  This  cliaracter  is  rcprt-senicd  as  essential 
to  the  Redeemer  and  peculiar  to  him,  and  is  an  essential  article  of  the  christian 
tiuth.  This  confession  Peter  made  as  the  c(jmmon  faith  of  the  disciples  of  C/hrist. 
"  We  belicYe^  and  air  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  8on  of  the  liring  God," 
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Having  eiinuired  into  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  which 
treat  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  we  shall  nejot  consider  those 
that  are  generally  brought  to  prove  the  procession  of  tlie  Holy 

John  vi.  69.  Matt.  xvi.  16.  This  was  the  Bunuch*3  fuith,  required  in  order  t9 
hia  hemp  baptized.  '^  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  m  the  Son  of  GoO."  And  be 
who  believes  with  all  his  heart,  tliat  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  (iod,  hath  the 
'  Son,  and  with  him  eternal  life.  VThen  Peter  made  this  cunlevsion,  "  I'hou  art 
Cltfist,  the  Son  of  the  li%'ing  God,**  Christ  said  to  him,  ^  Blessed  art  thou;  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unt6  tJiee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven.*' Matt  xvl  16,  17.  "  lie  that  believetli  on  the  Son,  luttli  everlasting  lilt:, 
and  he  that  beiie%'eth  not  the  Son,  bh:dl  not  see  life.'*  John  iii.  36.  And  J»hn 
says,  "  Whosoever  shall  confers  tliat  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwel- 
leth  in  hin,  and  he  in  God.  \V)k>  is  he  that  overcometh  the  wtirld,  but  he  that 
iiclieTeth  that  Jesus  iUhe  Son  of  God!  lie  that  liath  the  Son,  hath  lifei  and  be 
that  hath  not  the  Son^f  God,  hath  not  life.  Tliese  things  have  I  written  unto 
^ou  that  beUeve  vn  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God:  that  ye  may  know}^;  luve  eternal 
iile,  and  that  }'e  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.**  1  John  iv.  15.  v.  5, 
12,  13. 

It  must  be  farther  observed,  that  this  title,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  hijhett  ti- 
tle tlut  is  given  td  the  Kedecmer,  and  denotes  his  divinity,  or  that  he  is  himself 
find,  and  ilkcrt-fore  equal  with  the  Fattier,  if  liis  divinitv'be  any  where  express- 
t*d  in  the  BibW;  and  that  it  is  thirre  abundantly  declared,  we  have  before  shew, 
cd.  Jlc  Ktvleii  himself,  and  is  called  Tfte  San  ^fJ^Hcm,  more  than  eighty  tinteM  in 
}.lie  New  '1  estanicnt,  by  which  cpitliet  his  humanity  is  more  especially  dcnntet!, 
hut  not  excluding  his  divinity.  And,  on  the  contrary,  lie  is  called  the  Son  of 
God,  more  paKicularly  to  express  his  infinitely  superior  character,  his  divinity 
or  gTKlhcad.  In  tliis  view,  let  the  following  passages  be  considered.  When  the 
sjigel,  wIm)  declared  to  the  vir^vin  Mary  that  she  sliould  be  tlie  mother  of  tlie  Mes« 
siali,  expressed  to  her  the  gixMinc«^.s  of  this  iier  Son,  he  does  it  by  saying  tliat 
he  shoidil  be  e:dlcd  thr  Stm  of  the  lU.-rhett,  the  Son  of  Cod,  "  He  shall  W  great, 
and  shall  be  called  the  Son  ut'the  liii^hest.  Therefoix:  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  bom  of  thee,  shnll  l)c  called  the  Son  of  UoiV  Luke  i.  31?,  oS.  If  this 
were  not  his  greatfst,  his  highest  title  and  character,  he  most  certainly  would 
have  given  \\\m  a  hi{;lier,  and  one  tlirit  did  fully  express  divinity.  This,  there- 
fore, did  express  it  in  tlie  fullest  and  stranj^est  manner.  And  no  one,  wIki  be- 
lievi*s  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  can,  consistently,  have  any  doubt  of  it.  And 
when  the  Father  gives  him  tlie  highest  rncomiiim,  and  recommends  him  to  men, 
us  worthy  of  tlieir  highest  regards,  implicit  obedience,  and  unlimitiMl  trust  and 
confi<lenre,  iuid  eomraaiids  them  thus  to  rr-gud,  lox-e,  trust  in,  and  obey  him, 
this  is  llu'.  highest  character  he  gi^^cs  him,  by  which  his  divinity  is  exjiressed, 
*'  This  is  my  ivhved SuiTf  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased:  Hcjir  yc  liim."  If  this 
d<«es  not  express  his  divbiity,  we  may  be  sure  divinity  Ls  no  jiart  of  his  charar. 
ter ;  and  that  he  is  not  God.  So,  when  Puter  undertakes  to  express  the  idea  he 
had  ut'  the  high  and  glorious  character  of  his  linrd  and  Master,  lie  dtxss  it  in  the 
1ol!:«wing  words,  "Thou  art  thi*  Christ,  ihefm  of  the  living  Gotl."  If  Peter 
hclievi'tl  the  divinity  of  Clirist,  he  cert.ai'ily  expressed  this  in  tliese  words ;  for 
h''  did  not  conceive  of  any  higher  chararter,  tliat  could  be  given  in  any  other 
words.  This  also  appears  by  Xatlisniel's  using  this  ep'tliet,  when  lie  was  struck 
with  wonder  and  surprise  at  the  omni.^cieiice  of  Clirist.  "  Kabbi,  thou  art  the 
So3i  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Isi-atl."  John  i.  49.  Mljen  our  ly)rrl  Jesus 
( 'lirist  proposefl  himself  to  the  man  whon  l:c  had  restored  to  sight,  as  the  pro- 
per obiect  of  his  faith  and  trust,  he  said  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Sou 
nt'fiocl?"  And  when  he  told  the  man  that  he  himself  was  the  person,  he  said, 
*'  LtmtI,  I  believe.  And  he  worshipj')ed  him.'*  John  ix.  35,  38.  It  appears  fmm 
this,  th.(t  San  of  God  was  the  hi^^hest  title  which  Jesus  assumed,  and  tl\at  this 
had  special  reti-ivnee  to,  and  expressed  his  divinity;  and  tlierefbre  in  this'clia- 
r.tetcr,  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  this  pious  man  paid*  him  divuic  honoiu',  and  wor- 
shiin)ed  him.    \\'hen  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  all  that  were  in  the  sh:p  vit^ 
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<Shost;  the  principal  of  which^  as  has  been  before  observed, 
sire  in  John  xiv.  26.  and  chap.  xv.  26.  and  xvi.  7.  in  which  hi.- 
Sssaid  to  proceed  from  the  Father^  or  to  be  setit  by  the  Father 


'^hem,  h.id  seen  Iiiin  walking  upon  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm,  and 
xvducihg  the  Ix^isterouii  winds,  and  raging  waxes,  to  a  culm,  by  his  U(ird  and 
X'^f'CMnce,  they  were  struck  with  a  fresh  and  ulFtcting  conviction  of  Jiis  divinity,, 
"^ihat  he  uiis  God,  and  expressed  it  by  coming  to  him,  Iklling  down  and  wor^Iiip- 
■XJig  hirti,  **  saying,  of  a  trutli,  tliou  ai*t  the  Son  of  God."  Matt.  ziv.  3J.  fn  uiiich 
^^rord*  they  espreftscd  his  divinity,  and  gave  a  reason  for  their  worsliipping  liimi 
tfaeir  Lord  and  their  God,  viz.  that  they  were  sure  from  clear  and  abundant 
*;  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle  John,  when  lie  would  repre- 
It  Jenu  Clirist  in  liis  highest  and  most  glorious  character,  gives  him  this  titles 
«uid  adds,  ■*  'I'his  is  the  true  God."  He  says,  "  We  know  that  the  Son  oi'  God  is 
^::oaie,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  tliat  wc  may  know  iiim  th.ti  is  true : 
-^nd  we  are  in  him  that  is  truc,n>e»  in  his  Son  Jesus  Clirist.  This  is  tlic  true  God, 
^4nd  eternal  life."  1  John  v.  30. 

It  is  to  be  fiirther  pbhcrvcd,  tliat  when  our  Lord  said  to  tlie  Jews,  "  Mv  Father 

^vorketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  the  Jew.s,  then-tore  sought  tlie  m<»re  to  kill  him, 

^JtatUM  he  aaUi  that  Gud  was  fas  Father,  (hit  own  proper  Futher,  as  it  Ls  in  tlie  ori' 

^inal)  MAKI50  HIMSELF  KiiiAL  WITH  GOD."  This  IS  to  Hc  undcrstooU  as  the  sense 

'Vvhicn  SL  John  the  Kvaiigelist  puts  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  «  My  Fathei*  work- 

^^Xh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  For  this  w:is  making  himself  equal' with  liod  tlie 

leather,  as  doing  tlie  same  work  witli  him :  And  this  is  represented  as  implied  ia 

Ck)dV  being  fne  mm  Father  ;  or  in  his  being  the  Father's  own  Son,  the  Son  of  God. 

Diit  if  wc  understand  it  as  the  sense  whicii  the  Jews  put  upon  the  words  oft/hrist, 

suid,that  they  said  this  was  midcing  liimsclf  equal  with  God.  it  amounta  to  the 

Name  thing;  for  it  appears  tliat  their  inference  was  just;  and  our  Saviour  is  so  far 

from  denying  it  to  tx:  true,  that  in  his  lepLy  to  them,  lie  confirms  it,  and  asserts 

that  whatsoever  the  Father  does,  the  Son  does  the  same ;  and  insuuiccs  in  his 

i^iug  the  dead,  and  judging  the  world,  :uid  havdig  all  things,  and  :dl  power  in 

bis  hands.  *'That  all  aien  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  llioy  lumour  tlie  Fa* 

ther."  John  v.  IS — 17.  Thus  he  makes  the  Son  ecpial  with  tlio  Father.  Hence  it 

appears  th.it  to  be  tlie  Son  of  (Sod,  and  Ciod's  own  Son,  is  the  same  with  a  divine 

person,  and  denotes  one  wlio  is  tnily  G(xl ;  and  tliat  this  title  is  used  to  express 

the  divinitv,  rather  than  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Clirist. 

The  same  appears  from  what  passed  between  our  l/>rd  and  the  Jews  at  another 
time.  He  saia  to  them,  *'  1  and  my  Father  are  One.''  This,  they  said,  was  blas> 
phemy,  because  being  a  man,  he  made  himself  (iod.  It  is  plain  fmm  the  answer 
which  be  makes  to  them  that  tliey  considered  him  us  a  blaspliemer,  bccuu:>c  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Soi  of  God,  by  calling  (iod  his  Father.  "  Suy  yc  of  him  wliom 
tbe  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemc:»t,  l}ec:Jise  I 
said,  lam  tlie  Son  of  God?**  This  was  the  bla-^phciny  with  which  tliey  charged 
him;  because  tliey  con.sidered  his  saying,  that  he  was  tlie  Son  of  God,  by  calling 
God  his  Fath(T,  as  un  assertion  that  he  was  G(xl.  John  x.  3U,  33, 36.  And  it  ap- 
pears, not  only  from  this  passage, but  fi'om  otiiers,  tliat  the  Jews,  and  olliers,  did 
affix  the  idea  of  divinity  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  considered  this  t;tle  as  expressing 
II  character  hifinitely  above  a  mere  creature.  When  Jesus  was  arraigned  before 
tlic  Jewish  council,  the  High  Friest  charged  him  \vith  the  M^lcmnii)  of  an  oath, 
saying,  "  I  adjure  thee  iiy  the  living  Gtxl,  that  thou  tell  us,  wlictlier  lliou  l>e  the 
Christ,  tbe  Son  of  the  living  God."  And  when  Jesus  an.swcred  in  the  iii)iriii;ttive, 
lie  with  all  the  members  of  the  council,  cliarged  him  with  blasphemy ;  and  pro- 
nounced him  worth  V  of  death  for  making  tlii.s  claim.  Matt.  xxvi.  64,65,  66.  And 
they  brought  this  accusation  against  him  to  Filate,  '*  We  have  a  law,  aiul  by  our 
law  he  ought  to  die,  Ixxausc  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God.  When,  thcivfore, 
I'ilatc  heaird  that  saying,  he  was  the  nioie  afraid."  John  xix.  7,  8.  B\  this,  it  Is 
rviilent  tliat  Pilate  considei-ed  the  Son  of  God,  to  imply  divinity.  When  the  Cen- 
lurion,  and  tlie  guard  who  were  with  him,  saw  the  eartliquake  and  the  otlier  su- 
pemitural  events  which  ut tended  the  crucifixkn  of  Jwus  Christ.  "  th^  •  feajed 

Vox..  T.  N  n 
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in  Chrisfs  namc^  or  to  be  sent  by  the  Son.  We  have  already 
considered  the  most  commonly  received  sense  hereof,  as  in" 
eluding  in  it  an  eternal  processi^fti,  viz*  the  communication  of 


grcaily,  suyinp,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  ot'CkxL"  Mutt,  xxvii.  54.  Froni  this^  it  is 
cvidcni  tliat  tiiey  considered  the  Son  of  God  to  be  more  thmn  a  man,  at  kaut,  if 
not  reully  God. 

There  was  some  idea  and  belief  prop^futcd  among  otlier  naljions,  as  well  ai  the 
Jews,  of  an  cxraordiiviry  personag^,  a  divinity,  who  wiin  denominated  The  8m  ^f 
God,  and  who  was  to  make  hiv  appeanuice  in  Uie  world.  To  this,  Nebuchadnes- 
i^ar  doubtless  liad  refei^ence,  when  he  said,  that  in  a  vision,  be  saw  a  feiirth  per- 
son, walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  of  the  fiimacc  into  which  he  had  caat  thnae 
meit ;  uiid  that  none  of  tHem  had  been  hurt  b}'  the  fire ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth 
was  like  the  Son  of  God.  Dan.  iii.  25.  And  who  but  this  divine  person  can  bemeut 

he 


what  it  Mt  AWt  name,  if  tliou  canst  tell  ?"  Prov.  xxx.  4. 

This  epitliet  and  charsictcr  we  iind  expressly  m'ciitioiu-d  by  David,  the  dinne- 
Iv  inspired  king  of  krael..  in  the  second  Ps:dni.  And  he  is  there  intxYxiiioed  and 
described,  as  a  divinity,  wlio  claims  divine  homa^^',  trust,  and  worship,  at  the 
Omiiiiwtcnt  heir,  possessor  and  ruler  of  the  world.  "  I  wU]  declare  the  decree. 
The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  MY  SOX,  this  day  ha\'c  I  liegutten  thee. 
Ask  of  mc,  and  I  shall  give  thee  tlic  heatlien  for  thine  inlieritance,  and  tke  irtlr^ 
ftiottpuTts  of  the  eurth  for  thjf  poasettion.  Thou  shalt  break  tlicm  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  thou  .shalt  diu^h  them  in  iiicces  like  a  potter's  \'esscl.  Be  wise  now,  there- 
fore, O  ye  k.n^ ;  be  iiistructen,  ye  judgi»so!  tiie  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear, 
and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Alta  the  Son,  lest  lie  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from 
the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  hut  a  little.  Bletnd  are- ail  they  that  put  their 
trutt  in  him^*  I->orti  this  ancient  oniclc  in  Israel,  and  irom  a  revelation  which 
4f9A  m.'uie  iiixm/tlie  first  apost;)cy,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  not  only  the 
Jews,  but  also  tliose  of  other  nat  icms  ^\  ho  had  any  particular  connexion  with  them, 
were  taught  to  consider  the  expected  Mcssi:di  as  the  St^n  of  God  in  a  peculiar 
wnd  appropriated  sense :  jin<l  ;i.s  in)i)]ying  real  divinity.  Therefore,  it  was  suppo- 
si.*d  on  all  hands,  thut  this  ]}ersr)ii,  the  Son  ol'Gotl,  the  King  of  Israel,  tJie  King  of 
the  .lews,  was  to  be  .wt)i's hipped  as  wrvrlhy  to  receive  divine  honours,  llence  the 
wise  men  fn.'m  the  East,  Ixrine  admonished  of  the  birth  of  this  glorious  personage, 
came  to  wuusiitp  him,  t(*  pa)  Itim  divine  honours ;  for  which  tlu^hada  particular 
warranijiavin-;  luidhiin  ])ointe«l  out  1u  them  by  a  star,  which  w:is  a  known  sym- 
br)l,  or  hierogixpliic  oi'  the  Dirinity,  or  a  GikI.  And  Herod  took  it  for  granted, 
that  this  pi.i*son  wus  to  T>e  w  or.s}iip])cd,  :ind  receive  divine  honours.  For  he  said 
to  the  wihe  men, "  When  U'  have  found  him,  bring  mc  word  again,  that  i  may 
come  and  \vonMp  him  til^oV 

All  this  will  l)e  of  no  weii;li(^  inderd*  and  as  nothing  with  the  Anti-trinitarians, 
the  SabcU'iins ;  iakI  will)  aJi  those  who  dcnv  the  divhiitv  of  Jesus  Christ,  tlk: 


to  his  divine  nature,  and  to  denote  h:.M  (itMlhead,  as  the  second  person  in  the  Triune 
God. — ^The  Arians  and  SiK'inians  hold  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  considered  as  a 
mere  ere: it'. ire,  being  by  this  distin^^uished  from  all  other  creatures;  and  cousc- 

*  Tlii«  is  :in  iiicontcitilile  proof  thu  rhe  Son  it  Cod.  r.-m  JEHOVAH.  The  Fsalmist  often 
sa*«.  "  Blr»*ed  are  they,  blesfed  is  ti.e  n-an  who  tm^reth  in  the  Lord."  AnA  here  he  nv*,  rte»- 
Tfd  are  :il!  ihcy  whi>  trust  in  the  Son  of  G<id,  uid  \  rt  lorhids  us  to  put  our  irust  in  any  l«C  Cod. 
•'  Vat  not  ^  our  trutt  in  |«rincett  or  in  the  son  ot  man.  in  whom  there  i«  n«  help.  I|:im>y  is  he  that 
liatV.  the  Oofl  o^  Jacob  fnr  hii  heir.  wYirntr  ho|ie  is  ii.  the  l.u:  d  Iiis  Uod."  Pkalm  rxlvi.'  Jl.  s,  Asd 
he  KAvs,  "  MvMiuU  «»it  thi>u  only  up'mCo(l;  tor  in r  rx|icctatiun  iftfioui  him."  Pjutlm  Ixii. 
5.  Tiiev  (,»/>  arc  LlesKed.  who  trosc  in  (;rid  ;  awI  i\\]  uthe:s  arc  curved.  "  ThuK  ftuith  the  Lord^ 
I'ancd  Ur  the  in:tn  thut  tnistcth  in  ni.411.  H'»ne<l  ii  the  n-.an  that  tn»teih  in  the  Un-d.and  who»r 
hope  the  l.onl  ii."  Jcr,  xvil.  4,  7.  Tli'  «■  ;irr  bkssed.  v,hvi  trttM  in  ihc  Sviiof  Gfx*.  T'tcrcfn- 
r»-;  n  fite  Lwrd/ 
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ihe  divine  essence,  or  personaliU'  to  him,  as  distinguiKhed  from 
die  eternal  generation  of  the  Son ;  but  now  we  shall  enquire 
whether  there  may  not  be  anotlier  sense  given  of  these  scrip- 

i]UenUy  iiut  there  wai  no  Son  of  God  before  this  creature  did  exist.  The  lutter, 
«  Tiinitirian.s,  believe  that  tlie  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ,  necessarily  uicludes  his 
^▼mity;  but  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  fbund:iiiun  of  his  sonsliip,  and  in  what  it 
ciiQaiits.  It  has  been  generally  f^icved,  and  the  commun  doctrine  of  tlic  churcli 
of  Christ,  from  the  bcg'inning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  so  fiu*  as  appears  from  tlie 
<^  of  the  apo$tles  to  this  time,  tliat  Jesus  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  fiod :  That 
^  Sonship  is  essential  to  him,  as  the  sec<ind  person  in  the  Trinity,  and  that  in 
^  teiue,  ne  is  /Ac  9nhf  begotten  Son  of  the  Father ^  antecedent  to  his  incaiiiation, 
*ad  independent  on  It,  even  from  eternity.  Ikit  th^re  are  some  m  ho  tliink  that 
^Sonship  of  the  Bedcemer  consists  in  an  union  of  the  second  person  of  thr 
Trini^',  or  the  Worcl,  with  tlie  human  nature ;  and  that  he  became  tlic  Son  of 
God  \w  beeominf^  man ;  and  therefore  before  the  incarnation,  there  was  no  Son  ui' 
God,  thoii^  there  were  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Goimusad.  This  opinion  seems 
to  be  rather  gaining  g^rtiuud,  and  spreading,  of  late. 

Those  oil  each  side  of  this  question  differ  \i\  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
it,  and  of  the  bad  tciulency  of  either  of  these  op|K>site  sentiments,  ^me  suppose 
that  the  difference  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  as  both  believe  the  Redeenicr  to 
be  God  and  nutn,  in  one  pa'son,  and  that  he  is  tlte  Sou  of  God,  and  that  this  im- 
plies his  divinit\',  though  they  differ  in  opinion  n^spectiu)^  Xhc.  time  and  manner 
of  his  filiation.  'Othei*s  think  this  is  a  difiertrncc;  so  f>;rcal  and  important,  and  ut- 
tcndted  with  such  consequences ;  ami  tluit  those  who  ai*e  op})osed  to  them  on  this 
point  embrace  such  a  great  and  dangerous  error,  tliut  they  ought  to  be  strenuous- 
ly oppoaed :  and  consequently  do  not  desire  an  accommodation,  or  tliink  it  pes- 
aible. 

Though  it  be  ncalless  and  improper  licre  to  undertake  tlie  labour  of  entering 
into  all  the  ar^ments  which  have  been  producetl,  or  may  be  mentioned  in  sup- 
port of  each  side  of  this  question ;  yet  tlie  fallowing  ol)scrvations  may  not  be  al- 
together useless ;  but  may  Ix:  of  some  help  to  form  a  judgment  upoii  this  point, 
agreeable  to  the  scriptures. 

1.  As  this  question  respects  the  character  of  the  Kcdccmcr,  it  may  justly  be 
considered  as  an  important  one ;  as  Qwvy  thing  relating  to  his  cliaractcr  is  very 
important  and  interesting.  Who  would'lHf  willing  to  he  found  at  last  taking  the 
wrong  aide  of  tliis  question;  and  alwav's  to  have  entertained  so  unbecoming  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  the  Redeemer,  which  his  must  be,  if  on  this  jx)int  he  embra- 
ces and  contends  for  that  which  is  directly  contrar}*  to  tiie  truth  ?  Though  such 
an  error  should  not  be  fatal  to  Iiim  who  embraces  it,  but  be;  consistent  v.ith  his 
being  a  teal  christian ;  yet  it  must  be  a  very  criminal  mistake,  and  disho^iourahie 
to  Jesus  Christ;  as  every  idea  of  him  must  be,  which  is  contrary  to  hi^  true  chn- 
racter:  For  thatSs  so  perfect  aud  glorioiiH,  tlut  nothing  can  be  taken  lirum  it,  oi* 
added  to  it,  which  will  not  mar  and  dishonour  it.  His  chamcter,  as  it  k«apccts 
the  question  before  us,  is  without  doubt  projicrly  and  clearly  stated  in  divine  Vi'\  c- 
lation,  and  if  we  embrace  that  whidi  is  contrar\  to  the  truth,  it  must  Ix:  wholly  our 
own  fault,  and  a  \'ery  criminal  abuse  of  the  advantages  winch  we  enjoy,  to  know 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  wliom  he  h:ui  sent.  Those  considt-ra- 
tions  ought  to  awaken  our  attention  to  this  subject,  and  excite  a  concern  anvl 
earnest  4«^9ire  to  know  and  enil>racc  the  truth ;  which  will  be  attended  witii  a 
modest,  humble,  diligt-nt  enqiur}',  sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  we  are,  through 
pirejudice,  or  from  otlier  causes,  of  embracing  error ;  and  earnestly  looking  to  X\\\* 
great  Prophet  to  lead  us  into  tiir  truth. 

2.  What  has  been  obsen-ed  above,  and,  it  is  believed,  made  cvidnit,  vi.r.  tlia* 
the  term.  Son  of  God,  so  often  given  to  Christ,  is  used  to  denote  his  divine  n-i'.-::v, 
and  to  express  his  divinity,  rather  than  his  humanity,  seen.s  uaturally»  if  n«)T  w.. 
cessarily,  to  lead  us  to  consider  tliis  rtiaractcr  as  belonging  to  him  indcptMulosH. 
of  his  union  to  the  human  nature,  and  antecedent  to  his  becoming  man :  and  tlioiN^  - 
tjpre,  tliat  it  belongs  to  him  as  Cvjd,  the  s»  cgnd  person  in  tlic  Trinity.  Fur  if  Li* 
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tures,  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  may  be  acquiesced 
in  by  those,  who  cannot  so  well  understand,  or  account  for, 
the  i  ommon  sense  given  thereof,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  is 


soHHlilp  consiHts  in  his  union  tn  the  human  npture,  and  he  became  a  son,  tinly  by 
bcconiin^  a  man ;  then  this  character  dcpemLs  wholly  upon  this  union,  and  is  de- 
rivet)  from  his  beinr  made  flesh :  Thereiore  this  epithet  coukl  not  be  properly 
used  to  denote  his  divinity,  independent  of  his  humanity,  or  wliat  he  is  as  a  divine 

Kerson,  antecedent  to  his  incarnation ;  or  to  express  his  divine,  rather  than  bis 
uniKH  nature.  And  Son  of  God,  would  be  no  higher  a  character,  and  express  no 
more  than  Son  of  man ;  whicli  is  contrary  to  the  idea  which  the  scripture  give« 
us  on  this  head,  as  has  been  shown. 

This  mav^  perliaps,  be  in  some  measure  illustrated  hy  the  following  instance. 
The  son  ofa  nobleman  of  the  first  honour  and  dignit}',  came  finom  Europe,  and 
Tnsrried  the  daughter  of  a  pU'bian  in  America,  by  which  he  became  his  son :  But 
as  his  honour  and  dignity  did  not  consist  in  his  marrying  this  woman,  or  in  his 
being  the  son  of  the  plebian,  b)'  this  union  with  liis  daughter,  but  in  his  originaL 
character;  no  man  thought  of  expressing  liis  highest  ancf  most  dignJBed  cKoRicter 
by  which  he  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  res|>ect,  by  using  an  epithet  which  de- 
noted  only  his  union  to  tli:it  woman,  and  which  was  not  applicable  to  him  in  any 
other  view ;  or  bv  calling  him  5o;i,as  expressing  this  new  relation :  But  the  higli- 
est  title  whicli  they  ga^'e  him,  was  that  which  had  a  special  respect  to,  and  ex- 
pressed his  original  character,  whicli  he  sustained  antecedent  to  this  union ;  and 
in  which  his  highest  dignity  consisted.  And  \vi  being  the  son  of  a  nobleman  and 
a  lord,  in  which  all  his  honour  and  dignity  did  consist,  they  used  this  phrase. 
My  noble  Lord,  to  express  their  higliest  respect,  and  his  most  worthy  character. 
This  efiitliet  was  always  used  to  express  his  original  and  hig^hest  diaracter  and 
i-elation,  and  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  used  to  express  any  thing  else.  He 
was  often  called,  indeed,  thr  son  of  the  plebian,  when  they  designed  particularly 
to  express  his  union  to  his  \\  iie,  and  speak  of  him  as  standing  in  tliis  relation. 

3.  The  Son  of  Ciod  is  spoken  of  in  many  instxinces,  if  not  in  every  one  where 
this  tonn  is  used,  so  as  will  natiirallv  lead  the  reader  to  consider  him  us  sustain- 
ing  this  clianicter  and  relation  aiitcrodent  to  his  incarnation,  and  independent  of 
it  *'  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  ffove  hi»  only  hegotten  Svn"  John  lii.  16.  Do 
not  these  words  seem  to  express  this  idea,  viz.  tliat  there  existed  an  only  begot- 
ten s(<n,  antecedent  to  h's  hi'.ii^  given ;  tliat  (>od  gave  this  his  Son  to  the  world 
by  his  becoming  t^csh,  and  beiiifr  united  to  the  human  nature ;  and  not  that  he 
iK'C.'ime  his  Son  by  this  union .'  *'  lii  this  was  manifested  tlie  love  of  Gpd  towanis 
lis,  Ixscause  that  (><xl  se:H  hht  onhi  he^tte.n  Son  into  the  ifforUl,  that  we  might  live 
throiiirh  him.  Herein  is  love,  nf»t  that  we  loved  t^cKl,  iHit  that 'he  loved  us,  andstnt 
/,h  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins."  I  John  iv.  9, 10  If  God  tent  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world,  does  not  this  suppose  he  had  a  Son  tosend,anteccdtnt 
to  his  sending  him :  and  that  he  did  not  K:come  his  Son  hv  his  seeding  him  into 
♦.he  world,  <»r  only  in  con.scquc:^rc  of  this !  Thiy  is  e\iMvs.scd  in  the  same  manmr 
"by  St.  Paul.  **  But  when  tho  i'«i-r,rss  of  time  Ma.s  come  G«mI  neiit  forth  iiitt  Son, 
made  of  a  won-m,  made  under  thi*  law."  Gal.  iv.  4.  The  Son  Mas  aent  forth.  Dix's 
not  this  .seem  r.t  least  t«i  iirj^K  thai  there  was  a  Htm  to  be  sent  forth  antecedent  I'l 
nis  being  ri:.do  cf  a  woman,  and  that  he  was  not  m.ide  a  Son,  by  being  maile  of  a 
woman  or  l)or.oTning  man  r  **  No  man  hath  seen  Gc kI  at  any  time :  fhe  mUu  Af- 
gotten  Son  ii^hidt  i^  in  the  honor:  cf  *hfi  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  John  i.  18. 
T>i  not  tlicsf  Moi-d.*.  naturally  load  ns  1o  cone* ive  of  the  only  l)egotten  Son  as 
existing  in  tlic  nearest  union  with  the.  Fatlur  as  liis  Son,  indept* nclcnt  of  tljc  hu- 
m;.n  nature.' 

It  is  h^d,  **  God  tvra  rwi'ffftedin  t.hi*fr&hV  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  would  be  unnatu- 
ral and  absurd  to  snpi)ose,  t'i'om  tiiis  expression,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  God, 
antecedent  to  his  bcmg  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  that  hy  his  becoming  man, 
he  Ixrame  a  (iod.  l):re.ctlv  the  contrarv  to  this  is  asserted,  viz.  that  he  who  is 
God  from  ttemit\,  did  in  limc  appear  in  the  human  nature,  and  manifested  him- 
arjf  to  be  God,  independent  of  ihc  flesh,  in  which  he  appeared.    It  is  also  said. 
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tilis :  that  the  Spirit  is  considered  not  with  respect  to  the  man* 
ner  of  his  subsisting,  but  with  respect  to  the  subsen-iency  of  his 
acting,  to  set  forth  the  Mediator  s  glor}',  and  that  of  the  Fa- 


...JL. 


"  Fnr  this  purpose,  the  Son  of  God  vat  mamfeatedg  that  be  niiglit  destroy  the 
workn  (it*  ilic  deVil.*'  1  John  iii.  8.  Tlicsc  two  paHs:m\:s  hiipcar  to  In:  parallel. 
God  riiaiiift-sLed  ;n  the  flesh,  uiid  the  Son  oi'God  manifested,  :irc  two  ezpressioiM 
of  tile  s:»nic  thin^.  Frum  tliisi  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Son  of  God,  and  God, 
are  bVTKmymous  lierc,  and  of  the  bame  import  This  serves  to  confirni  what  hah 
been  saui  above  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  t)te  term,  Son  of  God.  And  may  it 
not  With  equal  certiiinty  be  interred  from  these  two  passages,  compared  toge- 
ther, tliat  the  Son  of  God  existed  in  this  character  as  the  Son  of  CSoil,  :mtecedcat 
to  his  manifestiition  in  the  flesh,  ami  independent  of  it;  and  tliat  he  did  not  be- 
come the  Son  of  God  by  Ixring  made  flesli?  If  God  be  m:inifc&tcd  in  the  flesh, 
there  must  be  a  God  to  he  nuinifested  antecedent  to  such  a  manifestution,  and 
hidependent  of  it.  And  is  it  not  ecpiaily  certain  that  if  the  Son  of  God  be  mani- 
fested, he  must  have  existed  the  Son  of  (aod,  antecedent  to  such  manifestation, 
and  independent  of  it  ?  Cunveqiicntly  he  did  not  become  tlic  Son  of  God  by  Iuh 
beiDg  manifested  in  the  flesh  :  Kis  S^insbip  does  not  consist  in  the  unu;n  of  the 
fli\*ine  and  human  natinvs  in  one  person.  His  iHTsonulity  existed  befv^ix  this 
union  with  the  human  iiatui'c;  and  he  wua  ihv  Sori  of  God  before  th)s:  TJ.is  sume 
StmofGod,  this  siimc  iH'isfm  who  existed  without  beginning,  ii>suiHtd  the  hu- 
main nature,  not  a  huniun  person,  into  :•.  union  with  hiiiivclf,  his  own  pei'soii,  and 
BO  appejU«<l,  was  manifesteil  in  tlie  Mesh. 

AVhen  David  speaks  of^he  Son  of  G(kI,  and  represents  the  Father  as  sa^hig', 
••  Tho«i  ai"t  my  Son,  this  day  have  1  b-.j^jjtten  thee,"  so  long  before  his  incunia- 
tion,  the  idea  which  most  naturally  arises  in  tlie  mind  from  this  is,  that  thci-e 
was  then  such  a  person  as  the  Son,  who  did  at  that  time  decbire  the  decree,  by 
the  mouth  of  David ;  anrl  not,  that  there  .should  in  some  future  time  be  a  Son 
begotten,  who  sliouLd  thai  declai-e  the  decree.  "  I  will  declare  the  decree  :  Tlie 
1/ird  said  unto  me,  thou  art  my  Siin,  this  day  have  I  Ixrgotten  thee."  It  is  very 
unnatural,  and  contrary  tc  :iU  propriety  of  speech  to  sui)pose,  **  this  day  have  ( 
bc:gotten  tliee,*'  meaua'l  v.iil  Oeget  thee  lU  sfiit.e  future  tjUie  ;  und  that  the  Son 
shoidd  be  made  to  dechue  ilie  decree,  long  before  anv  such  person  existe<l ;  and 
when  there  was  in  fact  no  such  Son.  The  decree  which  ilie  S.'U  declares  is  not 
that  declaration,  "  Thi/U  art  my  son,  iliis  (Uy  have  1  b<gotUn  «hee;'*  but  what 
follows,  **  ask  of  me,  and  1  will  give  thee  liu:  heathen  ?k.l  \\y.i\v  inhei-itunce,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  sh^lt  bix'ak  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  &cJ*  "  This  day^  that  is,  ntAo,  not  m  time  wh.ch  is  passed,  or 
which  is  to  come ;  for  with  G<kI  tlicre  is  no  succession,  no  time  passed  or  to 
<:ome;  but  he  exists,  as  we  may  sjiy,  in  one  eternal,  un.*ucceshive  xow.  There- 
lore,  when  we  speak  of  an  eternal,  mimanent  act,  it  is  most  pi-operly  expressed 
thus,  '*  This  day,  or  now,  have  I  begotten  thee."  This  therefore  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  best  divines  have  gLueiully  undersUK)d  it. 

St.  Psud  cites  this  p;t.<isagc  a^  being  lUiistraicd  and  verified  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  xiii.  oX  Hut  he  c;JiiKJt  uiean  that  he  bv  the  resniTection 
became  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  then  Ixgotten  :  for  he  had  this  title  iHffoie  that. 
His  meaning  IS  explained  by  himself  in  his  epistle  to  the  Uonuins.  *^  Jitdared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrt^ction  from  the  dead,"  R(»m.  i.  4.  Tlu;t  is, 
this  was  a  fresh  and  open  manifestntion  and  d(  claration  that  he  was  indeed  what 
liad  been  often  asserted  of  him,  and  what  he  always  was :  Tlic  onlv  begotten  Son 
of  God. 

What  the  anjo-'l  ^'"^^  to  the  virgbi  NTarj',  •*  He  shall  be  great,  f.iid  shall  be  call- 
etlthe  Son  of  ihr  Highest — ^The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  uixin  th»:e,  and  the  power 
of  the  Uijrhest  shall  overshadow  thee:  theix-f'»ix'  also  th.it  holy  thing  which  shuli 
be  born  «ij'th.:«;,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  Gml,"  connot  i-exisonably  Ik*  undoi^rood 
;w  a  d:-c Li r.'i\ ion  th.it  his  sonship  consisted  in  his  mir.irulnus  conception,  or  i  the 
union  of  the  bccond  ficrson  ot  the  Trinity  with  the  human  nature,  thus  conceived  : 
Ji'ittluit  this  child,  conceived  in  this  manner,  and  !>orr.  of  a  virgm,  shoul.L 
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ther  that  sent  him.  I  chuse  to  call  it  a  subserviency  of  acting, 
without  connoting  any  inferiority  in  the  agent ;  or  if  we  su{><- 
pose  that  it  argues  any  inferior]^  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  is 


appear,  and  be  known  to  be  the  Sod  of  God^  that  vexT  person  who  had  been  spo- 
Ttn  of  and  knovvn  in  all  past  ages  by  this  title;  of  whom  Isaiah  had  particularly 
spoken,  when  he  said,  *<  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall 
call  hiH  nume  lxxA.\rEL.  Unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  slinulder :  And  his  name  shall  be  called.  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God  ^  Isaiah  vii.  14.  iz.  6.  That  this  Son  was  now  to  be  bean  of  the  vb^gin 
Mary :  the  long  expected  Messiah,  who  is  con&idered  and  spoken  of  by  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  fcy  the  title  of  tlie  Son  of  God,  which  title  he  shall  bear,  as  he  is  in- 
deed the  mif^ty  God. 

Vfe  are  natundly  lead  to  consider  the  Son  of  God  as  existing  in  this  chamctcr 
before  his  incarnation,  and  the  same  with  the  Word,  by  what  is  said  of  him  in 
the  first  chapter  of  John.  **  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ', 
and  we  beheld  his  ^lory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.  No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time.  The  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him.  John  bare  witness  of  him,  and  cried,  saying,  this  was  he 
of  whom  I  spake,  he  tliat  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me :  jFW*  he  iaa» 
hafim  me.  And  I  saw,  and  bear  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.**  Here  John 
is  repre«K:ntc<l  as  u.ss(Tting  that  the  Son  of  God,  concerning  whom  he  bore  wit- 
ness, did  exist  before  him,  which  therefore  must  be  before  kit  incamatunn  for 
John  was  conceived  before  Oic  incumation  of  Jesus.  Uut  how  can  tliis  be  tnie, 
if  there  M-ere  no  Son  of  Gn<I,  betbre  Jutin  existed  ?  But  if  we  consider  the  Word 
and  the  Son  of  God  as  synonymous,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and 
who  was  (iod,  and  created  all  Uiingn,  this  whole  chi^Jter  will  be  plain  and  easy 
to  be  niidersiood ;  and  wc  shall  kctc  John  bearing  witness  to  the  Scm  of  God,  whlo 
existcl  bi-fure  him  in  this  character,  and  was  now  come  in  the  flesh. 

Wc  find  thr  same  reprcscntalion  made  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  God, 
wlio  spake  in  time  iiast  nnto  the  fathers,  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  bst  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  nis  Son,  wliom  he  hath  appointed  licir  of  all  things ;  bg  whtm 
also  he  made  the  worlds.  Who  bein^  the  brightness  of  his  glor^',  and  the  express 
imagt*  of  his  person,  and  upholding  alt  thht^e  by  the  vcrd  of  hit  paver,'"  &c.  How 
couki  God  make  the  worlds  btf  hit  Son,  four  thousand  years  before  he  had  a  Son ; 
and  on  this  supposition,  whert?  is  the  propriety  or  truth  of  this  assertion  f  And 
how  could  the  Son  be  said  to  uphold  all  things  by  tlie  word  of  his  power,  thou- 
sands of  years  before  any  Son  existed  ?  <*  And  again,  Tphen  he  bringeth  the  Jirat 
begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  limi.*' 
This  expression  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  God  the  Father  had  a  nrst-be- 
gottcn  Son  to  bring  into  the  world,  whom  he  commanded  the  angels  to  worship. 
Flow  can  he  be  said  to  bring  his  first  begotten  Son  into  the  -world,  when  he  had 
no  such  Son  to  firing  into  tlie  world;  and  indeed  ne>'er  did  bring  this  his  Son  m- 
tn  ihe  world,  if  he  was  bep^ttcn  and  received  his  sonship  in  thia  world,  when  he 
took  tlie  human  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  and  u'as  not  a  son  before  } 

Again,  speaking  of  Afclchiscckc,  lie  says,  he  was  **  Without  fatlier.  without 
mother,  without  descent,  having  fteither  beginning  of  dayt,  nor  end  of  life ;  bttt 
made  like  unto  the  Son  of  GotL"  Heh.  vii.  3.  If  there  were  no  Son  of  God  till  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  cxisttHl,  then  the  Son  of  God  did  begin  to  erietf  conse- 
quently there  was  a  beginning  of  hi:;  days;  and  Melchisedec  was  not  made  like 
him,  but  i/yiA'Ar  to  him,  by  having  iio  bq^inning  of  days. 

Sinco  tlK»rc  are  somanv  passages  of  scripture,  (and  there  are  many  more  than 
have  now  been  mentionecl)  whicli  s(%m  to  represent  tlie  Redeemer  as  the  Son  of 
God,  antecedent  to  his  incanialion,  and  independent  of  it,  which  will  naturally 
lead  tiiose  who  attend  to  them  to  this  idea  of  him  t  and  some  of  them  cannot  he 
easily  reconcilc<l  t»»  the  contrary*  opinion ;  this  will  fully  account  for  the  ^neral- 
ly  reci'ived  doctrine  in  the  chnstian  world  from  the  earliest  ages  to  this  time, 
'^z  ThattheKedeemtrof  manis  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  ctei-nr.l 
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only  an  inferiority  in  acting,  as  the  works  that  he  does  are  sub- 
servient to  the  glory  of  the  Mediator,  and  of  the  Father, 
though  his  divine  personality  is,  in  aU  respects,  equal  with 

Son  ot'God,  who  in  the  fuhiess  of  time  wu  made  flesh,  by  a  penuial  union  with 
the  human  nature. 

4b  It  is  worthy  of  C3nsideratkm,  whether  the  contrarjr  opinion,  vii.  I'hat  the 
Sedeemer  is  the  Son  of  God,  only  by  the  second  person  ui  the  Trinity  being  uni- 
ted to  human  nature,  and  becoming^  man,  does  not  naturallv  kad  to  dangierous 
and  evil  consequences ;  and  what  good  end  is  to  be  ansi^'ered  by  it?  If  it  be  not 
agreeable  to  scripuire,  we  know  it  must  be  dangerous  and  hurtful  in  a  mater 
or  less  degree,  (as  all  errors  respecting  the  persoo  and  diaracter  of  the  Ke- 
deoierar^}  and  naturally  tends  to  leaa  into  other  mistakes,  sUU  greater,  and 
of  wiorse  consequence.  And  if  it  be  agreeable  to  scripture,  it  certamly  has  no 
bad  tendenc}'.  I^  thereiore,  it  does  appear  irom  reasoning  upon  it,  or  from  fiict 
and  experience,  that  this  opinion  tends  to  evil  consequences,  and  has  a  bad  ef- 
fect; we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  wrong,  and  contraiy  to  divine  revelation. 

1.  Does  not  this  sentiment  tend  to  lower  our  ideas  of  the  Redeemer,  and  lead 
into  a  way  of  thinking  less  honourably  of  him  ?  It  has  been  observ«l  that  it  tf)- 
pears  from  scripture,  tliat  this  title.  Son  of  God,  was  used  ^o  express  the  high- 
est and  most  honourable  idea  which  his  friends  had  of  his  person  and  character. 
But  if  we  understand  by  it,  nothing  but  what  takes  place  by  his  union  to  man, 
by  takinr  flesh  upon  him,  and  consider  it  as  signif^^ing  nothing  but  what  took 
place  by  ois  becoming  man,  nothing  is  expressed  b;^  it  more  than  by  Son  o/'mon.* 
And  we  are  left  with^t  any  epithet  or  common  scripture  phrase,  u-iiereby  to  ex- 
press the  divinity,  the  Gocmead  of  the  Redeemer,  and  his  enuali^  M-ith  the  Fa- 
ther. Thus,  instead  of  raising  our  conceptions  of  the  Reaeeroer,  does  it  not 
tend  to  sink  them  ?  Does  not  the  sonship  of  Christ  become  an  ii^itely  less  and 
more  inconsiderable  matter,  iqx>n  this  plan,  than  that  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  the  orthodox  sentiment  on  this  point,  wliich  considers  his  sonship,  as 
wholly  independent  of  the  whole  creation,  as  eternal,  and  altugetlu^r  divine  P 

IVe  li\'c  in  an  age  when  tlic  enemies  of  tlie  Redeemer  lift  up  tlieir  heads,  and 
are  sufiercd  to  multiply  and  prevail.  The  deists  attempt  to  cast  him  out  as  an 
impostor.  Ariaiis  and  Sociiiians strip  him  of  his  divinity :  And  the  careless,  igno- 
rant, immoral  and  profane,  treat  him  witli  contempt,  or  neglect  This  is  agree- 
able to  his  great  enemy,  Satan ;  who  seems  now  to  be  let  loose  in  an  unusual  de- 
rree,  an4  has^ncommoii  power  among  men,  to  lead  them  into  gross  erroTB,  and 
tliose  especially  which  arc  dislKMiourabic  to  Christ,  and  injurious  to  his  character. 
And  if  this  sentiment  now  under  consideration,  concerning  the  Sonship  of  the 
Redeemer,  should  spread  and  prevail  now,  tiiis  would  be  no  evidence  in  iavour  of 
it ;  but,  considering  what  has  been  now  observed,  concerning  it,  M'ould  it  not  give 
reason  to  suspect,  at  least,  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  the  Sun  of  God,  and  leads 
to  other  errors  yd  more  dishonourable  to  him  ? 

This  leads  to  observe, 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  tliis  doctrine  of  the  filiation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  docs  not  tend  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has  been  held  by 
those  who  have  been  called  the  orthodox  in  the  christian  church,  and  leads  id 
what  is  called  Sabellianism ;  which  considers  the  Deity  as  but  one  person,  and  to 
be  three  only  out  of  respect  to  the  different  manner  or  kind  of  his  operations. 

This  notion  of  the  Sonship  of  Chris^  leads  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  is  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Mediator,  without  distinction  of  persons ;  and  that  by  Father  so  oflen: 
mentioned  in  the  Xcw  Testament,  and  generally  in  relation  to' the  Son  is  com- 
monly, if  not  alwa}'s,  meant  Deity,  without  distinction  of  persons.  If  this  be  so, 
it  tends  to  exclude  sdl  distinction  of  persons  in  God,  and  to  make  tlie  personality 
of  the  Redeemer  to  consist  wholly  in  the  human  nature ;  and  finally,  to  make  his 
•union  with  Deity  no  more,  but  the  same  which  Arians  and  Socinians  admit,  viz. 
the  same  "w^ich  takes  place  between  God  and  good  men  in  general ;  but  in  a  high- 
er and  peculiar  degree. 
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theirs.  This  explication  of  these  texts,  is  allowed  of  by  manr  • 
if  not  by  most,  of  those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit^^ 
notwithstanding  their  maintaining  another  notion  of  the  Spirit^s 


But  irtlu'Tr  bi*  nil  ti'udi'ncy  in  this  doctrine  of  the  sonshi])!)!  Christ,  to  thr 
con!>c([tkMH(*s  winch  have  Urn  now  mentioned;  ami  ii  can  be  made  cvidt'itt  that 
none  ot*  thfwe  suppriM-tt  evils  do  attend  It,  or  can  follow  from  it;  yet  it  remaias 
to  Ix.'  couitidt^i'ed  what  ujranttige  atttiuh  it^  und  the  good  ends  it  will  answer,  if 
it  were  admitted  tn  be  true.  None  will  say,  it  is  presumed,  that  it  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  ^neral  expressions  of  scnpiiiiT  relating  to  tiiis  point,  tlian  tJic  omio- 
site  doctrine ;  who  well  consulers  whnt  h:is  been  obser%"ed  above,  Tlie  most  that 
:iny  one  can  with  justice  say  with  reH])ect  to  this  is,  tliat  the  scripture  may  be  to 
construed  and  undcrstrnKl,  as  to  be  consistuit  with  the  sonship  of  Christ,  coni- 
inencing  at  the  incarnation,  however  inconsistent  with  it  some  jiastages  may  ap' 
pear  at  fii-st  view. 

It  may  be  thon^rht,  perhaps,  tlitit  this  notion  of  the  sonship  of  the  Redeemer  l> 
attende<l  with  two  advantages,  if  not  with  more,  viz.  It  fi-ees  the  doctrine  of  the 
*I>inity  fmni  that  which  is  (xirfccily  incomjirehensible,  and  appears  a  real  contra- 
diction and  ahhordity;  that  the  sectMid  person  should  he  Son  of  the  first,  who  is 
ihe  Father;  the  Son  btring"  heg*>tirn  by  tJie  l-'at her  from  eternity;  llian  which 
iiotliin;^  can  Ixr  more  inconix'ivalile,  and  seemingly  ahsurtl.  And  this  appears  in- 
consistent with  the  second  person  being  equal  with  the  first ;  for  a  son  begotten 
of  a  father,  implies  inferiority,  and  that  he  exists  after  his  father,  and  consequent- 
ly begins  t()  exist,  :uid  is  dcjK'ndent.  Both  these  diDiculties  are  wholly  avoided, 
it  is  tlioiig'ht,  by  5UpiK)sing  that  the  second  ]x;rsi>n  in  the  Trinity  became  a  siinb)' 
bcin^  united  to  the  hinnan  nature.  Mid  iK'^^otten  in  the  womb  ol  the  virgin.  And 
it  is  probable  tliat  the.sc  sMp[)oscd  advantages  haw  recommended  this  si^irme  oi' 
the  Sonship  of  ChrLst,  to  those  who  embrace  it,  and  led  them  to  reject  the  com^ 
monly  received  opinion ;  and  not  a  piTvious  cf>nviction  that  the  former  is  moti 
agreeable  to  tin.*  scripture.  This  thoivfore  dimajids  our  serious  and  candid  at- 
tention.   And  the  foUowinj^  tilings  may  Ix*  observed  upon  it. 

1.  If  we  exclude  every  thing  from  our  creed,  conceming  God,  his  existence, 
and  the  mann-jr  of  his  existence,  which  to  us  is  incomprehen.sible  and  unac- 
countable, we  must  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  unity,  and  e\-vii  of  the 
existence  of  a  Ciod.  The  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God  is  wlM>Uy  incon- 
cei\'ahle  by  us,  and  Unitarians  consider  it  as  the  greatest  contradiction  and  al)- 
surtlity  imaginable.  And  those  Trinitarians,  \x  ho  have  undertaken  to  explain  it. 
and  make  it  more  intelligible,  have  generally  failed  of  giving  any  liglit ;  but  have 
I'eally  made  it  absurd  and  even  ridiculous,  by  "  darkening  counsel  bv  wonls 
without  knowK-idf^"."  If  we  reasonetl  properlv  on  the  maiiM*,  we  shouicf  cxjxrct 
TO  find  in  a  revelation  which  Ciod  has  made  ot  himself,  his  being  and  nujuier  of 
subsijitence,  mysteries  which  we  can  by  no  means  mideratand,  \vnich  :irc  to  crea- 
tures wonderful,  and  wholly  unaccouiitablo.  Tor  the  he:ug  of  God,  and  tlie 
manner  of  his  e\i?)tence,  :dul  of  his  sui)sisting,  must  l^e  infinitely  above  our  com- 
prehension :  God  is  infinitelv  givat,  :ui(l  we  know  him  not.  And  if  we  atiempt  to 
search  out  thest^  myst'-ries  ty  reason,  we  are  pwne  to  think  they  \\\\\  cotitradir- 
lions  :uid  absui-ditics,  meivlv  berause  our  reason  cannot  fathom  them ;  ami  thev 
apjH-ar  mor<»  nnintelligihle,  the  iWiM'C  we  ti-y  to  understand  them.  ••  Canst  thou 
i>y  seaichuig  lind  out  God  ?  Cunst  thou  find*  out  the  ALMir.iiTT  to  pei-fe.etii?n  ?  It 
is  as  high  as  lieuvrn,  what  cun>t  thou  do.^  IX-eper  than  hell,  what  caiu^t  thou  k;)owr 
I'lie  measure  tlieret»f  Ls  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea.*'  .lob  ii. 
7,  8, 9.  "  Teach  us  what  w-c  shall  say  unto  him,  (.'Uid  wliut  we  shall  say  concem- 
iiitf  him  ;)  for  we  cannot  order  our  speech  by  reason  of  darkness.  Shall  it  be 
told  him  that  J  tpcak?**  and  attempt  to  compix-heiul  and  ex])hiin  the  mysterie<4 
that  relate  to  his  existence  ?  "  If  a  m:ui  spi'ak,  sun^iy  he  sh:dl  In*  swallowed  up.** 
Job  xxxvii.  19,  '?0.  If  a  man  umlertuke  tlius  to  sixrak,  instead  of  giving  any  light, 
he  will  l»c  Hivolvetl  and  overwhelmed  in  imixMietrable  darkness. 

They,  therefore,  who  do  not  believe  the  eternal  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
cause it  i?  mx^terious  and  mcumprcheiisibkr,  and  to  some  it  appeal's  to  befuit 
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brtKCssion  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  all  ctcnLity,  iti 
tbe  sense  before  considered.  I  need  only  refer  to  that  expli- 
cation which  a  great  and  learned  divine  gives  of  these,  and 

of  coniradiciioi),  will,  ii  they  be  consistent  with  themselves,  lor  the  lame  rea- 
son, rejeot  the  doc  trine  of  a  Trinity  of  per^cins  m  one  God.* 

3.  U  the  doctrine  of  tlie  cternaL  ^iienition  and  sonnhip  of  the  second  person  fai 
Hmr  Trinity  be  isoberly  and  modi-stly  coniiidei-cd  in  the  h^Yil  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
aervatjon,  and  with  a  pruper  sense  of  our  own  darkotrss  ami  infinite  interiohty  to 
the  divlne  Being*,  and  how  little  wccun  knowofhnn;  Ve  shall  not  be  forward 
to  pronounce  it  inconsistent  with  reason,  ami  abdunl ;  but  be  convinced,  that  to 
do  thus,  is  very  bold  and  assuming;  and  that  it  mav  be  consistent  .and  true,  not- 
withstanding any  thing  ur  may  know ;  tUougli  it  be  mysterious  ami  incompre- 
hensible. This  is  a  divine  ffeneration,  infinitely  abcnie  uHy  thing  that  takes  place 
among  creatures,  and  mfinitely  diflerent.  It  is  that  of  which  we  c^tn  have  no 
adequate  idea,  and  is  infinitely  out  of  our  reach.  What  incompetent  judgi-s  nrc 
we  then  of  this  matter  ?  What  right  or  ab'dity  have  we  to  pmnounce  it  absurd 
or  inconsiftent,  when  we  have  no  rap:icity  to  know  or  determine  what  is  true* 
consistent,  or  inconsistent  in  this  high  pomt,  any  farther  thnn  God  has  becii 
ptensed  to  reveal  it  to  us  f  There  may  be  innumerable  mysteries  in  the  existence 
«nd  manner  of  subsisft- nceof  the  inAnitc  Hcing,  which  arc,  and  must  be,  incoid* 
^henaible,  by  a  finite  umlcrstaiiding.  God  has  liecn  pleasetl,  tor  wise  ends,  to 
itveal  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  this  of  tlie  eternal  generation  and  sonsliip  of  the 
aeoond  person :  And  he  has  done  it  in  a  manner,  and  in  words  best  suitc<l  to  con* 
Tey  those  ideas  of  it  to  men,  which  it  is  necessary  tlnry  should  haw; :  And  -we 
<Nigiit  to  receive  it  with  meekness  and  implicit  submission,  using  our  reason  ia 
csduding  e%-ery  thing  which  is  contrary  to^  or  Iielow  hifinite  perfection,  and  al>- 
-flolute  independence;  without  pretending  to  comprehend  it,  or  to  be  able  to 
.judge  of  that  which  is  infinitely  ii>gh  and  divine,  by  tl^t  which  talces  place  amoD|; 
creatures,  with  tcspect  to  generation,  and  father  and  son. 

God  is  said  in  scripture,  to  repent  and  be  g^ic^'ed  at  his  heai't;  to  be  angry, 
and  to  have  his  fury  to  come  up  in  his  face ;  and  handy,  feet,  eyes,  mouth,  lips 
•and  tongue,  &c.  are  ascriUrd  to  him.  These  words  are  designed  and  suited  te 
convey  useful  ideas,  and  important  instruction  to  men.  But  if  v.e  should  under- 
stand these  expression  as  meaning  the  same  thing  in  the  Divine  Being,  that  they 
^  when  applied  to  men;  we  must  entertain  vltv  unwortiiy,  and  most  absurd 
notions  of  Cjod,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  othtr  declarations  in  the  sacred 
"^H^uiles.  But  if  we  exclude  vrtivy  thing  that  is  human,  or  tliat  intplies  any  change 
^r  imperfection  from  these  expressions  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  tlicy  will  roiir 
"Yey  nothing  absurd  or  inconsistent,  or  that  is  unworthy  of  C^ioci.  And  it  wiU 
"^loubtless  be  equally  so  in  the  case  before  us;  if  it  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
Ihat  tbc  only  begotten  Son  of  God  deiK>tes  nothing  human,  but  is  infinitely  above 
any  thing  u-nich  relates  to  natural,  or  civaturc;  gcnenition,  and  does  not  include 
any  beginning,  cliange,  dependence,  inferiority,  or  imperfection.  This  will  e& 
-^sctufcliy  exclude  all  real  absurdity  a:id  contradiction. 

It  wiU  be  asked,  perhaps,  wheii  all  tliis  is  esbcluded  fi-om  our  ideas  of  genera^ 
tion,  of  Father  and  Sob,  what  idea  will  remain  m  our  minds,  which  is  conveyed 
by  these  words f  Will  thev  not  be  without  any  big.iificc.tu^i  to  us, ami  altogether 
'Useless^  To  tliis,  the  following  answer  may' be  given:  From  what  is  rc^'ealed 
^concerning  tkis  high  and  incomprehensible  mystery,  we  learn,  that  in  tlic  ex- 
istence of  the  Deity,  there  is  that  which  is  high  above  our  thoughts,  as  th^*  hea- 
"^rtns  are  above  the  earth,  infinitely  beyond  our  conception,  ami  different  from 
any  thing  which  takes  place  among  creatures,  which  is  a  foundation  of  a  (ler- 

*  It  has  kem  before  obaerved,  that  thedeniat  ftf  *hc  eternal  son-thip  of  Chrlit  trroied  to 
luvc a  teodency  to  a  rejection  of  the  doctriaeof  the  Trinity;  ami  in  waat  wuy.  }lnr  what  it 
liere  obtenrtd.  shews  Iww  the  denial  of  che  former  tends,  atwthtr  tooy,  to  the  rrjC(.t  ->•..  oi  thft 

teter.    For  if  the  former  be  ~" '  "" "' ""  * ' "'  * ' '"" "  "'" 

«nay  **^  expected  that  when 
anpevr  caoally  nnintelHifible ; 
k)e»  that  ^faelliut,  the  sncieiic 
tLe  Trinity? 

Vox..  I.  O  0 
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ftuch  I'kc  texts,  notwithstanding  his  adhering,  in  other  respecii, 
to  thf  common  mode  of  ^pcakin^^,  relating  to  the  eternal  gene- 
ration oi   the  Son^  and  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     His 


Bonal  <i:.stiuction,  as  real  and  fptalas  tliat  lx:lv.'et*n  fkxhtr  and  son  saaovgmai, 
und  inHniU-ly  mon:  [Hrrfect :  which  dUtiiiciion  ni<iy  be  in  tlie  best  mMiner  con- 
veyed to  us'  hv  r;ii:icr  and  Son,  to  expres:*  the  niost  {perfect  union  and  eqinli- 
tj^ ;  thai  the  Soil  is  tUt.-  brightness  of  Ihc  Father's  ^lor}',  and  tlic  espress  iiDagc  of 
his  person,  and  that  there  is  infinite  love  and  endearment  between  tJiein ;  and  thtt 
in  the  rconomy  of  tlie  work  of  re'.kinptlon,  llie  Son  is  obedient  to  the  Father,  &c. 
AU  this',  and  lituch  more,  otir  minds  are  capable  of  conceivinfj^  from  wluat  b  le- 
vealtd  on  this  hi^h  and  important  bubjcct ;  which  is  suited  to  impreM  our  hcaiti 
with  a  sense  of  the  incomiirehensiblc,  infinite,  adorable  (lerfection  and  giory*  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  toid  is  necessary-  in  order  to  give  us  a  r^t  understand- 
ing of  the  gospel  i  of  the  true  character  of  the  Hedceoneri  and  of  the  woik  of  re- 
dnnption. 

^yhat  has  been  now  said  under  this  second  partipiilar,  may  serVe  to  remove  the 
pther  supp<>sed  difRcnUy  in  admitting'  the  etern.il  filiation  of  the  second  person  in 
tlie  Tj  jnity;  viz.  that  ti  neprestnis  the  Son  its  inferior  to  the  Father^  and  hs  eziit- 
ing  nfier  hfm^  aiiid  thei-efore  his  existence  had  a  bcpnning.  This  is  ob\-iated  by 
the  above  ub^ervuliuns  t  and  particidarly  by  this,  tJiat  it  is  a  divint  JiUaiimit  ta^ 
therefore  infinitely  unlike  that  whicl)  is  hiun:ai ;  and  above  our  coniprehuohioo- 
Besides,  to  suppose  eternal  generation  admits  of  brfiire  or  afitr^  or  of  a  begin- 
ning, is  inconsistent    It  may  I)b  further  obsen'i:d, 

3.  That  tiie  «»piniun  that  Jesus  Christ  is»  ihc  first  and  oidy  begotten  Son  of  God, 
by  the  se(H>nd  person  in  the  Tnnity  becoming  incarnate,  and  united  to  the  hMmm 
nature,  is,  perliups,  attended  with  as  grbat  diniciilties  as  the  other  which  has  been 
cons'idcretl,  if  not  greater.  If  so,  the  inducement  to  embrace  it,  and  reject  the 
otlicr,  which  wc  are  exammingf,  wholly  ceases. 

If  the  Soi>  was  begotten  by  tlte  miracidoUs  formation  of  the  human  natiwe;  thep 
the  Hi>ly  Ghost  begot  the  Son  and  is  the  Father,  as  much  as  tlie  first  person  in  the 
Trinity.  For  tlie  angel  said  to  tlic  virgin,  *'  The  Holy  Ghost  sluU  come  upon  thee, 
and  tlie  power  of  the  Higliest  shuU  overshadow  tlice:  tliei'efbre  also  tKat  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  ot'thet*,  shall  becalled'.the  Son  of  God."  If  we  take  these 
wonls  as  referrinj^only  li)  llit-  production  of  the  human  nature,  and  if  it  be  granted 
.that  by  the*  highest,  .<  meant  ihe  first  person  in  tlie  Tnnity,  of  ^hich  there  doe» 
fiot  ui>pear  to  Ije  aii)  evid»-nce,  yet  the  third  |x^nK>n,  tlio  Holy  Ghost,  is  repre- 
sented as  doing  as  much,  und  being  :is  active  in  tills  pixiduction  as  the  first  per- 
son. But  if  this  wci-e  no  difficulty,  an«l  the  first  ]xrsoi\of  the  Trinity  be  suppo- 
sed to  produce  the  li(!n<-iM  nktuitr,  and  in  this  sense  to  be  tlie  Fallier  of  Jcsut 
Christ ;  yet  this  will  make  him  liLs  Father  in  no  other  and  higher  sense  than  he 
is  tile  F.iihcr  of  uiigels,  and  of  Adam ;  and  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  Son  of  God  in 
no  other,  or  higher  sense  tiian  they;  for  liiey  were  created  and  formed  in  an  ei 
tmoidinarv,  niir«culou.H  way. 

,  ir  t.!ie  Smi  was  !)rgoiten  by  uniting  the  second  jierson  of  the  Trinity  with  the  !m- 
^nan  n:'.ture,:iiKl  the  filiation  of  the  Sou  is  M>ip|M)icd  lo  ciMisist  wlioUy  in  bcingile.< 
Uniti:(i  ir>  man ;  this  is  :tttei)dtd  with  the  foUoviing  difficulties,  as  givat,  peiiia^is, 
ii'nol  greater,  than  liio.'ie  wliieh  :ittcnd  tli<;  eternal  Sonslup  of  the  seciriul  (XTsuii. 

1.  Tiiis  i;^  as  dilierunt  in  nature  and  kind  inmi  natur:il  or  cn-ature  generation, 
r^s  eternal  div'me  generation ;  and  the  one  hears  no  analogy  or  likeik's**  tu  tlie  (»t)ier. 
.  2.  Tlui  union  of  ln>d  wiiji  tin;  eiralure  ao  as  to  Ixciiuit  one  |HT««in,  is  as  niyj?- 
■Urioiis  .ind  iiKomprchtnsible,  as  thv  ctc-niul  Sonsliiji  of  tlie  second  pi-i*son  of  llu; 
Trin';*;,  ;  .tnd  as  inc.xpliciJdt::  mi  thai  nothing  is  g:iincd  with  res]M:ct  to  thib,  by 
embr.ir;rii,*  this  nc\i%  the. 

J  3.  li . :  •:-):  agrieufdc  to  sVripturo  to  snmMse  that  '.he  first  person  of  tlic  Trini- 
ty only,  united  the  .second  jierson  to  die  liuinan  nature,  and  so  Ix'Ciunv  u  Fatlier 
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:^  fords  are  these  * :  ^^  All  that  diinrourse  which  we  have  of  the 
*^  mission,  and  sending  of  the  Holy  Cvhost,  and  his  proceeding 
**  and  coining  forth  from  the  Father  and  Son,  for  the  ends 
■*  specified,  John  xiv.  26.  and  xv.  26.  and  xvi.  7,  13.  concern* 
^  not  at  all  the  eternal  procession  of  thelloly  Ghost  from  the 
*^  Father  and  Son,  as  to  his  distinct  personality  and  siibsistance. 
**  bin  belongs  to  that  ccconomy,  or  dispensation  of  the  ministr}^ 
*•  that  the  whole  Trinity  proceedcth  in,  for  the  accomi>lishmcnt 
*•  of  the  work  of  our  salvation." 

Now  if  these  scriptures,  which  are  the  chief  in  all  tlie  New 

nPestament,  on  which  this  doctrine  is  founded,  are  to  be  taken 

in  this  sense,  how  shall  we  find  a  sufficient  proof,  from  other 

^scriptures,  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  any  other 

asense?  Therefore,  that  we  may  farther  cxpl:iin  this  doctrine, 

let  us  con&ider,  that  whatever  the  Son,  as  Mediator,  has  pur- 

crhased,  as  being  sent  by  the  Father  for  that  end,  is  applied  by 

"•ihe  Holy  Ghost,  who  therefore  acts  in  subscn  iency  to  them. 

T'his  is  generally  called,  by  divines,  tht^  ceconopiy  of  persons 

vn  the  Godhead,  which,  because  it  is  a  word  that  wc  often  use, 

"^vhen  we  consider  the  distinct  works  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 

^Spirit,  in  their  respective  subserviency  to  one  another,  we  shall 

^ake  occasion  briefly  to  explain,  and  shew  how  it  miiv  be  ap- 

li^lied  to  them  in  that  respect  without  inferring  any  inferiority 

^as  to  what  concerns  their  Personal  glory.  We  sliall  say  nothing 

■^^onceming  the  derivation,   or  use,  of  the    word   ceconomy, 

'^}iough  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  with  indignation,  the 

^cnse  which  some  of  the  opposers  of  the  blessed  Trinity  have 

^;ivenof  it,  while  laying  aside  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  re^ 

^"crcnce,  which  this  sacred  mysterj'  calls  for,  they  represent 

^is,  as  speaking  of  the  family-government  of  the  divine  Per- 

•  See  Dr.  Ovfcn  against  Bidifle,  p.  362. 


Come  upon  thi*,  ami  the  power  of  the  Ilijchcsi  shall  ovcwhadow  thee :  therefore 
>0«,  that  holy  thinjr  which  «ili:ill  he  bom  oitliee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 
••  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  tliis  wist-.  \V]\en  his  motlicr,  Mary,  was 


,    ..,  ofth€      .^ 

Matt  i.  18,  20.   ^nd  tliis  uniting-  the  divine  nature  with  the  iuiman,  is  expressly 
ascribed,  not  to  tJic  first,  hut  to  the  second  person.  ''  For  as  much  as  the  children 
ve  partakers  of  fK-*<h  and  hl(M)d,  he  »lso  hiin.^If  took  p:irt  of  tlie  same.  Tor  veri« 
ly  he  totfk  n»t  on  hi.n  tiK*  natui-e  of  anfr(*ls ;  Ittt  he  tooh  07i  him  the  %ved  of  ^•ihrafumi?* 
Hcb.  ii.  14, 16.  tK)  not  tlicy  sptvjc  not  only  vfithovt  »cn'pt:irr,  but  cc^ntrary  to  it, 
who  lay  tliat  the  firot  person  of  Die  Trinity  bccj*nie  a  Patlicr  by  nnitinj^  the  se- 
cond person  to  the  humjin  nature,  in  the  W(»mb  of  tlic  virgin  Mar\' ;  by  wiucli  the 
iatter  became  the  only  In-jfutten  Son  of  the  Fathf  f  ?  I'hat  the  rektion  of  Kather 
and  Son  began  in  the  i'lcai-nation  of  Christ,  and  con^^ists  whollv  in  this  ?  A  nil  do 
thcj'  by  this  supposition  avoid  any  difficulty,  aiid  reiKler  the  filiation  of  tlie  Rr- 
deemcr  more  eonsistent,  intelligible,  or  hnnourahle  to  him  ?  l^ot  the  thoujjhtful. 
randid  discerning;' reoiler  'tiJov" 

IIo?KJK!; 
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sons,  which  is  the  most  invidious  sense  they  could  put  man 
the  word,  and  most  remote  from  our  design  in  the  use  oT  IL 
Now  that  we  may  explain  and  apply  it  to  our  present  puxpote, 
let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  all  those  works,  which  are  the  effects  of  the  divise 
power,  or  sovereign  will,  are  performed  by  all  the  Persons  in 
the  Godhead,  and  attributed  to  them  in  scripture ;  the  reason 
whereof  is  ver)*  evident,  namely,  be9ause  the  power  and  wilt 
of  God,  and  all  other  divine  perfections,  belong  equally,  and 
idike,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit:  if  therefore  that  whidi 
fHX>ducos  these  effects  belongs  to  them,  then  the  effects  prodtt** 
ced  must  be  equally  ascribed  to  them ;  so  that  the  Famcr  b 
no  more  said  to  create  and  govern  the  world,  or  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  uU  grace,  and  the  fountain  of  blessedness,  than  the  SoU^ 
and  Spirit. 

2.  Nevertheless,  since  tlie  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  dis^ 
tinct  Persons,  and  so  have  distinct  personal  considerations  if^ 
acting,  it  is  neccssar\^  that  their  personal  glory  should  be  de^ 
moustrated,  or  made  known  to  us,  that  our  i(aith  and  worship:^ 
may  be  fixed  on,  and  directed  to  them,  in  a  distinct  manner^^ 
as  founded  thereon. 

3.  This  distinction  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  cannot  bcr^ 
known,  as  their  eternal  power  or  Deity  is  said  to  be,  by  the=== 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  it  being  a  doctrine  of  punr" 
revelation ;  tlitreforc, 

4*  We  arc  given  to  understand,  in  scripture,  when  it  treats 
of  the  great  work  of  our  salvation,  that  it  is  attributed  first  to 
the  Fatlier,  then  to  the  Son,  as  Mediator,  receiving  a  commis- 
sion from  liim  to  redeem  and  save  his  people,  and  then  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  acting  in  subser\*iency  thereunto ;  this  is  what 
we  are  to  understand  when  we  speak  of  the  distinct  (economy  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  which  I  cannot  better  express 
than  h)  considering  of  it  as  a  divine  determination,  that  the 
personal  glory  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  should  be  de- 
monstrated in  such  a  way.  Now,  to  instance  in  some  particu- 
lar acts,  or  works ;  when  a  divine  Person  is  represented  in 
rcripture  as  doing,  or  determining  to  do,  any  thing  relating  to 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  or  salvation,  by  another  divine 
Person,  who  must,  for  that  reason,  be  considered  herein,  as 
Mediator,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Father,  in  this  cecono- 
mic  sense,  inasmuch  as,  by  this  means,  he  demonstrates  his 
personal  glory :  thus  it  is  said,  Eph.  u  4,  5.  JKr,  i.  e.  the  Fa- 
ther, hath  chosen  us  in  him^  namely,  the  Son ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesu^ 
Christ.  Though  election  and  precijstination  are  also  applied 
to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  when  they  have  another  reference  cor* 
responding  with  the  demonstration  of  their  personal  glory,  yet, 
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in  this  place,  they  are  only  applied  to  the  Father.  And  there 
9re  several  other  scriptures,  in  which  things  done  are  particu- 
larly Implied  to  the  Father  lor  the  same  reason.  Thus,  2  Cor. 
V.  18,  19.  it  is  said,  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  jfesus 
Christy  and  that  he  was  in  Christy  reconciling  the  world  to  him- 
melfi  and,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  it  is  said,  Ofhim^  namely  the  Fa- 
dier,  are  ye  in  Christ  jfesus,  who  of  God,  that  is,  the  Father, 
£r  made  unto  us  wisdom^  &c.  in  which,  and  several  other  scrips 
tures  to  the  same  purpose,  the  Father  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
intended,  because  considered,  as  no  other  divine  person  is,  as 
ting  by  the  Mediator,  or  as  glorifying  the  perfections  of  the 
nature,  which  belong  to  hixn,  by  what  this  great  Me» 
diator  did  by  his  appointment. 

Moreover  when  a  divine  Person  is  considered  as  acting  in 
Bubserviency  to  the  Father's  glory,  or  executing  a  commission 
relating  to  the  work  of  redemption,  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  and  accordingly  performing  any  act  of  obedience  in 
an  human  nature  assumed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  this  is  pe- 
culiarly applied  to,  and  designed  to  demonstrate  the  Seal's 
Personal  character,  as  belonging  to  no  other  Person  in  the  God- 
head but  him.    Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  scripture ; 
thus  though  to  judge  the  world  be  a  branch  of  the  divine  glory, 
'which  is  common  to  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  yet  there 
are  some  circumstances  in  .the  character  of  a  divine  rerson  in 
particular,  who  b  denominated  as  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
that  are  applicable  to  none  but  the  Son ;  and  so  we  are  to  un*- 
derstand  that  scripture,  John  v.  22.  The  Father  judgeth  no  num^ 
hut  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  ;  that  is,  the  Son 
16  the  only  Person  in  the  Godhead  who  displays  his  Mediato* 
rial  character  and  glory,  as  the  Judge  of  the  whole  world; 
yet  when  there  is  another  personad  character  ascribed  to  God, 
as  the  Judge  of  all ;  or  when  he  is  said  to  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness^  by  that  Man^  to  wit,  our  Lord  Jesus,  whom  he 
Jiath  ordained,  as  in  Acts  xvii.  31.  then  this  personal  character 
determines  it  to  belong  to  the  Father. 

Again,  to  give  eternal  life  is  a  divine  prerogative,  and  con- 
Bequendy  belongs  to  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead;  yet  when 
a  divine  Person  is  said  .to  give  eternal  life  to  a  people,  that 
were  given  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  to  have  received  pow- 
er, or  authority,  from  another,  to  confer  this  privilege  as  Me- 
diator, then  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Son :  thus  John  xvii. 
2.  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should 
give  eternal  life  to  an  many  as  thou  hast  given  himm 

Moreover,  when  a  divine  Person  is  said  to  do  any  thing  in 
subsei-viency  to  the  Mediator ;  or,  as  it  is  said,  in  John  xvi. 
14.  He  shall  glorify  me  ;  for  he  shidl  receive  of  mine,  and  shall 
shf^f  it  unto  youy  this  is  peculiariy  applied  to  the  Spirit.    3^ 
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when  he  is  said  to  jji\e  his  testimony  to  the  mission,  or  wor- 
ofthc  jVItdiator^  by  any  i  Li  vine  works  performed  by  him,  thi 
is  peculiarly  applied  to  him ;  or  when  he  is  said  to  sanctifi 
and  comfort,  or  to  se:U  and  confirm  believers  unto  the  day  o^  *\ 
redemption.  Tl^ough  these  being  divine  works,  are,  for  thaacr  -^ 
reason,  applicable  to  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  yet  wl 
he  is  said  to  perform  them  in  a  way  of  subserviency  to  Christ, 
as  having  purchased  them,  then  his  distinct  personal  character, 
taken  from  thence,  is  demonstrated,  and  so  these  works  are  es- 
pecially applied  to  him.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  that 
peculiar  oeconomy,  or  dispensation,  which  determines  us  to 
^ve  distinct-personal  glor)'  to  each  of  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head. 

And  now  we  are  speaking  gf  the  Spirit,  considered  as  acting, 
whereby  he  sets  forth  his  Personal  glor\',  we  may  observe,  that, 
in  compliance  witli  this  way  of  speaking,  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  are,  by  a  metonymy,  called  the  Spirit^  as  in  Acts 
xix.  2.  when  it  is  said.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  f  They 
ifaid  vnlo  htm^  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  xvhether  there  be 
tmy  Holy  Ghost.  We  are  not  to  understand  it  as  though  they 
had  not  heard  whether  there  were  such  a  Person  as  the  Holy 
C^host ;  but  they  had  not  heard  that  there  was  such  an  extraor- 
dinary dispensation  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  conferred  on 
men ;  so  John  vii.  39.  it  is  said.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
,:i'iven,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified ;  the  word  given  be- 
ing supplied  in  our  translation,  and  not  in  the  original ;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  rendered.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  as  yet;  by  which 
\Yt  are  to  understand  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  his 
Personalitj-^,  which  was  from  all  etemitj*. 

And  here  w^e  may  farther  obser\*e,  that  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  spoken  of  as  a  Person,  that  word  w^hich  denotes  his  Perso- 
nality, ought  not  to  be  rendered  /f,  but  Hc^  as  expressive  of 
his  Personal  chanirter ;   but  when  it  is  taken  in  a  figurative 
Hense,  for  the  gifts  or  graces  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  should  be 
translated  //•  This  is  sometimes  observed  in  our  translation  of 
scripture;  as  in  John  xvi-  13.  it  is  said  of  the  Spirit,  He  rvW 
l^iide  you  into  all  truths  where  the  Personal  character  of  the 
Spirit  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  it  ought  to  be :  but  it  is  not 
rhily  observed  by  our  translators  in  ever}'  scripture ;  Rom.  viii. 
16.  it  is  said.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness^  which  ought  to 
have  been  rendered  Himself;  as  also  in  ver.  26.  The  Spirit  it- 
selfmaketh  intercession  for  us.  The  same  ought  to  be  observed 
in  all  other  scriptures,  whereby  we  may  be  led  to  put  a  just 
difference  between  the  Spirit,  considered  as  a  divine  Person  j 
or  as  acting,  or  producing  those  eitects,  which  are  said  to  be 
•vrought  by  him. 

Tims  conceminfj  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  the  procession  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost.  What  I  have  said,  in  attempting  to  explain 
those  scripture  that  treat  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  God-man^ 
Mediator,  and  of  his  inferiority,  in  tliat  respect,  (or  as  he  is 
said  to  sustain  that  character)  to  the  Father ;  as  also  those 
ivhich  speak  of  the  subsei-viency  6f  the  Spirit,  m  acting,  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  does  not,  as  I  apprehend,  run  counter  to  the 
common  faith  of  those  who  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
ever  blessed  1  Vinity.  Therefore  I  hope  that  when  I  call  one  the 
Sonship  of  Christ,  and  the  other  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Gho^t,  this  will  not  be  deemed  a  new  and  strange  doctrine.  And 
I  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  that  what  I  have  said  concerning 
the  Mediator,  as  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  and  the  Spi- 
rit, in  subserviency  to  him,  will  not  be  contested  by  those  who 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit}".  And,  if  I  have  a  iitde  varied 
iix>m  the  common  way  of  speaking,  I  hope  none  will  be  offended 
at  the  acceptation  of  a  word,  especially  since  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  defend  ray  sense  thereof,  by  referring  to  many  scriptures. 
And,  if  I  cannot  give  into  the  common  explication  of  the  eter- 
nal generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  am  well  satisfied  I  do  no  more  than  what  many  Chri^ians 
do,  who  have  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the 
scripture,  and  are  unacquainted  with  those  modes  of  speaking 
which  are  used  in  the  schools :  these  appear  as  much  to  dislike 
them,  when  used  in  public  discourses  about  this  doctrine,  as 
any  other  can  do,  what  has  been  attempted  to  explain  it  in  a 
different  way- 

IV.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Godhead  of  the 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  maintained  in  one  of  the  answers  we 
are  explaining,  by  four  general  heads  of  ai-g^ment. 

I.  From  those  divine  names  which  are  given  to  them,  that 
are  peculiar  to  God  alone. 

II.  From  their  having  the  divine  attributes  ascribed  to  them, 
and  consequently  the  divine  nature. 

III.  From  their  having  manifested  their  divine  glory,  by 
those  works  that  none  but  God  can  perform. 

IV.  From  their  having  a  right  to*  divine  worship,  which  none 
but  God  is  worthy  to  receive. 

If  these  things  be  made  to  appear,  we  have  all  that  we  need 
contend  for ;  and  it  will  be  evident  from  thtnce,  that  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  God  equal  with  the  Fadier.  These  headii 
of  argument  we  shall  apply  to  them  distinctly ;  and, 

Firfit^  To  the  Son,  who  appears  to  be  God  equal  with  the 
Fadier, 

I.  From  those  divine  names  given  to  him,  that  are  peculiar 
to  God  alone.  And  here  we  shall  premise  something  concern- 
ing the  use  of  names  given  to  persons,  together  with  the  de- 
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iftign  thereof.   Names  are  given  to  persons,  as  well  as  thiftj^ 
with  a  twofold  design. 

1.  Sometimes  nothing  else  is  intended  thereby,  but  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another,  in  which  sense  the  names  given  are 
not  in  themselves  significant,  or  expressive  of  any  property,  or 
quality,  in  those  that  are  so  described*  Thus  most  of  those 
names  we  read  of  in  scripture,  thourii  not  all  of  them,  are  de^ 
signed  only  to  distinguish  ono  man  from  another,  which  is  the 
most  common  use  and  design  thereof;  notwithstanding, 

2.  They  ore  sometimes  given  to  signify  some  property  in 
those  to  whom  diey  are  applied,  viz*  what  they  should  be,  or 
dOb  Thus  we  have  many  mstances,  in  scripture^  of  persons  call- 
ed by  names,  which  have  had  some  special  signification  annex- 
ed to  ihem,  assigned  as  a  reason  of  their  being  so  called.  Thus 
Adam  had  that  name  given  him,  because  made  of  earth ;  and 
Eve  was  so  called,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  livings 
The  same  may  be  said  concerning  Seth,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  several  others,  whose  re- 
spective names  have  a  signification  anpczed  to  them,  agreeable 
to  the  prop'::r  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  design  of  Aeir  being 
BO  ciilcd. 

And,  to  li^pply  this  to  o\ir  present  purpose,  we  may  Colicludei 
that  when  numcs  are  ^vrn  to  any  (iiviii»r.  Person,  they  are  de- 
signed to  express  some  excellency  and  perfection  belonging  to 
him ;  and  therefore  we  shall  have  suiU'ricnt  reason  to  conclude 
the  Son  to  1**^  a  divine  Pirson,  if  \v>.  cn.i  make  it  appear  that  he 
has  those  names  given  to  him  in  scripture,  which  arc  proper  to 
God  alone.  And, 

1.  The  name  Jehovah  is  given  to  him,  which  is  peculiar  to 
God.  Here  we  shall  prove,  Firsts  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  pe- 
culiar to  God.  And,  Srcondln^  tLit  it  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 

(1.)  That  the  name  Ji-hovah  is  peculiar  to  God,  whereby  he 
is  distinguished  from  all  r: features :  thus  it  is  said,  Isa.  xlii.  8. 
/  am  the  Lord^  or  Jehovah,  that  h  my  7iame^  and  my  glory  will 
I  not  give  to  another;  or,  as  the  text  may  be  rendered,  I  am 
yehovah^  that  name  of  mine^  and  my  glory y^  which  is  signified 
fiiereby,  will  I  not  give  to  another :  therefore  it  follows,  that  it 
is  an  incommunicable  name  of  God :  and  when  he  says,  /  wiU 
not  give  it  to  another^  it  supposes  that  it  necessarily  belongs  tm 
him ;  and  therefore  that  he  cannot  give  it  to  another,  since  that 
would  be  imbecoming  himself;  therefore  this  name,  which  ilt 
expressive  of  his  glory  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  is  never  given 
to  any  creature. 

There  are  other  scriptures  to  this  purpose,  in  which  the  name 
Jehovah  is  represented,  as  peculiar  to  God.  Thus  when  the 
prophet  Amos  had  been  speaking  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  dis^ 
played  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  he  adds,  th^t 
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r  Lord^  or  Jehovah,  is  his  nmne^  chap.  v.  &  So  that  those 
>rks,  which  are  peculiar  to  God,  might  as  well  be  applied  to 
eatures,  as  that  name  Jehovah,  which  is  agreeable  thereunto, 
nd  in  chap.  ix.  6.  the  prophet  gives  another  magnificent  de- 
ription  of  God,  with  respect  to  those  works  that  are  pecu- 
ir  to  him,  when  he  says.  It  is  he  that  buildeth  his  stories  m 
r  heaven^  and  hath  founded  his  troop  in  the  earth ;  he  that 
lUthfor  the  waters  of  the  sea^  and poureth  them  out  upon  the 
ct  Of  the  earth;  and  then  he  adds,  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  is 
9  name* 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  18.  That  men  may  know^ 
at  thou,  whose  name  aJone  is  Jehovah,  art  the  most  high  over 
f  the  earfh. ,  This  is  never  said  of  any  other  divine  nameft|. 
liich  are,  in  a  limited  sense,  sometimes  given  to  creatures ; 
td,  indeed,  all  creatures  are  expressly  excluded  from  having  a 
j^t  hereunto. 

Again,  there  are  other  scriptures,  in  which  this  name  Jeho-^ 
h  is  applied  to  God,  and  an  explication  thereof  subjoined, 
uch  argues  that  it  is  peculiar  to  him.  Thus  when  Moses  de- 
led  of  God,  that  he  would  let  him  know  what  his  name  was 
r  the  encouragement  of  the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  to  whom 
I  sent  him,  Exod.  iii.  13.  f.  d.  be  desires  to  know  what  are 
ose  divine  glories,  that  would  render  him  the  object  of  faith 
d  worship ;  or  how  he  might  describe  him  in  such  a  way  to 
e  children  of  Israel,  whereby  they  might  express  diat  reve- 
Qce  and  regard  to  him,  that  was  due  to  the  great  God,  who 
at  him  about  so  important  an  errand.  In  answer  to  which 
3d  says,  ver.  14.  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.    Thus  shalt  thou  sou 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AMh^xh  sent  me  unto  you ;  which 
scription  of  him  doth  not  set  forth  one  single  perfection,  but 
the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature ;  as  though  he  should 
|r,  I  am  a  God  of  infinite  perfection ;  and  then  he  adds,  in  the 
lowing  verse.  Thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children  of  hrael.  The 
^rdy  or  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto 
u;  where  Jehovah  signifies  the  same  with  /  AM  THAT  I 
M.  And  he  adds,  This  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations ; 
!refore  this  glorious  name  is  certainly  peculiar  to  God. 
What  has  been  already  observed,  under  this  head,  is  suffi* 
mt  to  prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  proper  to  God  alone. 
It  we  might  hereunto  add  another  argument,  of  less  weight, 
uch,  though  we  do  not  lay  that  stress  upon,  as  though  it  was 
ficient  of  itself  to  prove  this  matter ;  yet,  being  added  to 
lat  has  been  already  suggested,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  be 
^ntioned,  viz*  that  the  word  Jehovali  has  no  plural  number, 
being  never  designed  to  signify  any  more  than  the  one  Cioil ; 
ither  has  it  any  emphatical  particle  affixed  to  it,  as  odier 
>rds  in  the  Hebrew  language  have;  and  particularly  several 
Vol.  I.  Pj) 
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of  the  other  names  of  God,  which  distinguishes  him  from  dtliM) 
who  have  those  names  sometimes  applied  to  them ;  and  ^ 
reason  of  this  is,  because  the  name  Jehovah  is  never  given  w 
any  creature. 

And  to  this  we  might  add,  that  since  the  Jews  best  under« 
btood  their  own  language,  they  may,  in  some  respects,  be  dc^ 
pendcd  on,  as  to  the  sense  the}-  give  of  the  word  Jehovah;  and 
It  is  certain  they  paid  the  greatest  regard  to  diis  name,  even  to 
superstition.  Accordingly,  they  would  never  pronounce  it;  biit| 
instead  thereof,  use  some  other  expressions,  by  which  they  de* 
•cribe  it.  Sometimes  they  call  it,  that  name^  or  that  ^ttm 
fiamty  or  that  name  that  is  not  to  be  expressed;  *  by  which  thqr 
Inean,  as  Josephus  says,t  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  ut* 
ter  it^  or,  indeed,  to  write  it,  which,  if  any  one  presumed  to  dO| 
they  reckoned  him  not  only  guilty  of  pnolaneness,  in  an  uncom- 
tnon  degree,  but  even  of  blasphemy ;  and  therefore  it  is  never 
found  in  any  writings  of  human  composure  among  them*  The 
modem  Jews,  indeed,  are  not  much  to  be  regarded,  as  retails 
ing.  the  same  Veneration  for  this  name ;  but  Onkeloa,  the  author 
of  the  Chaldee  parajphrase  on  some  parts  of  scripture,  who  lived 
about  fift}'  years  after  our  Saviour  s  time,  and  Jonattym  Ben- 
Uzziel,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  as  many  years  before  H\ 
Bever  insert  it  in  their  writings ;  and,  doubtless,  they  were  mH 
Ac  first  that  entertained  these  sentiments  about  it,  but  had  odier 
writings  then  extant,  which  gave  occasion  thereunto.    Some 
critics  conclude,  from  Jewish  writers,  that  it  Svas  never  pro- 
nounced, even  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  except  by  die 
High  Priest ;  and  when  he  was  obliged,  by  the  divine  law,  to 
}>ronounce  it,  in  the  form  of  benediction,  the  people  always  ex* 
pressed  an  uncommon  degree  of  reverence,  either  by  bowing, 
or  prostration ;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence^ 
Others  think  it  took  its  rise  soon  after  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity, which  is  more  probable ;  however,  the  reason  they  as- 
sign jfor  it  is,  because  they  reckoned  it  God's  incommunicable 
name. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  translators  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  commonly  called  the 
LXX.  which,  if  it  be  not  altogether  the  same  with  that  men- 
tioned by  Aristc'eus,  which  was  compiled  almost  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  i£ra,  is,  without  doubt,  of  consider* 
able  antiquity ;  these  never  translate  the  word  Jehovah,  but, 
instead  thereof,  put  Kupwf,^  Lord ;  \  and,  even  when  it  seems  ab- 
surd not  to  do  it,  as  in  Exod.  vi.  3.  when  it  is  said,  by  my 

•  ON!|tt«  wmupmulot.  f  •'^''ftV'  ■^'*-  ^^^'  ^"A  ^' 

\  Thii  the  Hohf  Ghoti  hat  9ondetcended,fvr  vhot  reaitnn  Iknov  not,  to  £fi\^  cvvii- 
tenance  to,  in  all  thoK  gttotationt  in  the  A' no  Tettament,  vhere  t^e  name  JxHOTAtt, 
is  referred  to  from  the  Old. 
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Hai^e,  Jebovah,  was  I  not  known,  they  render  it,  by  my  name, 
tbe.ItOED,  was  I  not  known.$ 

This  we  take  occasion  to  observe,  not  as  supposing  it  is  a 
suficient  proof  of  itself,  of  the  argument  we  are  maintaining^ 
but  as  it  corresponds  with  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  before 
mentioned,  by  which  it  appears  that  this  is  the  proper,  or  ii^ 
communicable,  mime  of  God. 

Object*  It  is  objected,  by  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  that  the  name 
Jehovah  is  sometm^es  given  to  creatures,  and  consequendy  that 
k  is  not  God's  proper  nanie ;  nor  does  it  evince  our  Saviour's 
Qeity,  when  eiven  to  him*  To  prove  that  it  is  sometimes  given 
to  creatures,  tb^y  refer  to  several  scriptures ;  as  Exod.  xvu.  15, 
where  the  altar  that  Moses  erected  is  called  Jehovah,  Nissi^  u  r* 
the  Lord  19  my  banner ;  and,  in  Judges  vi.  22.  another  altar 
that  Gideon  built,  is  called  Jehovah  Shallom  ;  and  Gen.  xxii* 
14.  it  is  said,  that  Abraham  called  the  name  of  the  place,  iQ 
which  he  was  ready  to  offer  Isaac,  Jehovah  Jireh  ;  and,  in 
Szck.  zlviii.  35.  it  is  said,  that  Jerusalem,  from  that  day,  should 
he  called  Jehovph  Shammf^h  ;  they  add  also,  that  the  Ark  was 
called  Jehovahy  upon  the  occasion  of  its  being  carried  up  into 
the  city  of  David,  when  it  is  said,  PsaL  xlvii.  5.  The  Lord^  L  e. 
Jehovah  is  gone  up  with  a  shout^  eyen  the  Lord  with  the  sound 
ef  a  trumpet^  and  also  on  other  occasions.  And  the  name  Je- 
hovah is  often,  in  the  *01d  Testament,  given  tq  angels,  and 
therefore  not  proper  to  God  alone. 

Anno.  1.  When  they  pretend  that  the  name  Jehovah  wat 
>siven  to  inanimate  things,  and  in  particular  to  altars,  as  in  the 
mstance  mentioned  in  the  objection,  that  one  of  the  altars  was 
indeed  called  Jehovah  Nissi^  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  name  and  glory  of  God  was  put  upon  it ;  had  it  been 
a  symbol  of  God's  presence,  it  would  not  have  been  called  by 
this  name,  especially  in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  Saviour  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  have  it  applied  to  them ;  and  therefore  th^ 
nieaning  of  this  scripture,  as  I  apprehend,  is  nothing  but  this, 
that  there  was  an  inscription  written  on  the  altar,  containing 
these  words,  Jehovah  ^Vmi,  the  design  whereof  wais  to  sigiiify^ 
to  the  faith  of  those  who  came  to  worship  there,  that  the  Xord 
was  their  banner:  dierefore  this  name,  strictly  speaking,  was 

^  Jh  two  pUtcetf  intked,  it  i«  rendered  by  Oioc,  God,  Gen.  iv.  I.  and  Tta.  Uv.  13.  i 
,§iui  there  ie  one  place  in  toluch  »ome  think  they  attempt  a  literal  trantlmtion  of  U, 
2  &un.  i.  11.  where,  iuttead  of  the  people  of  the  Lord,  they  translate  the  text,  wmt  <nf 
kmm  *Iflo/dc,  in  which,  eome  think,  *laji*,  ia  put  far  'lov«,  or  'Im/Ca,  through  the  mietake 
^f  aome  amamteniia;  but  it  aeema  ratlier  to  be  an  explication  than  a  literal  tranaia* 
Hon  of  the  worda  ;  and  whereaa  aome  think,  the  reaaon  ofthia  method  uaed  by  them  Hi 
their  tranalation,  ia,  becauae  the  Hebrew  letter  a,  of  which  that  name  conaiata,  cannot 
weU  be  expreaaed  by  the  lettera  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  ao  aa  to  compoae  a  word  like  it, 
that  doea  not  aeem  to  be  the  reaaon  of  it,  inaamuch  aa  they  attempt  to  tranalate  other 
maaea  e^aUy  dijfiaUt;  ma  in  Gpt.  x.  3.  'Tfrv^r^  for  Javttns  and  3  Kinga  scH,  2- 
*UJ^f9rJ€hmada.  \ 
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not  given  to  the  altar,  but  to  God ;  upon  which  some,  not  witlK 
out  good  reason,  remU-r  die  >vord ;  he  built  an  aitar^  and  called 
the  name  of  it,  the  altar  of  Jehovah  Nissi*  The  same  may  be 
said  with  respect  to  die  altar  erected  by  Gideon,  which  ^^a^ 
called  Jehovah  Shahniy  or  the  altar  of  Jehovah  Shalom^  to  the 
encl  that  all  who  came  to  offer  sacrifice  upon  it,  might  hereby  be 
put  in  mind  that  God  was  a  God  of  peace,  or  would  give  peace 
to  them. 

2.  As  for  the  place  to  which  Abraham  went  to  offer  Isaac, 
which  is  called  Jehovah-Jireh,  it  was  the  mount  Moriah ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  was  not  known  by,  or  whenever  spoken  d^ 
mentioned,  as  liaving  that  name ;  neither  had  Abraham  any 
right  to  apply  to  it  any  branch  of  the  divine  glory,  as  signified 
thereby ;  Lherefore  when  it  is  said,  he  called  the  name  of  die 
place  Jehovah-Jireh,  it  is  as  though  he  should  have  said,  let  all 
that  travel  owtr  tlus  mountain  know,  that  the  Lord  was  seen^cr 
provided  a  ram  instead  of  Isaac,  who  was  ready  to  be  offered 
up ;  let  this  place  be  remarkable,  m  future  ages,  for  this  amazing 
dispensation  of  providence,  and  let  them  g^rify  God  for  wh^ 
was  done  here,  and  let  the  memor>'  hereof  be  an  encouragement 
to  their  faith.  Or  else  we  may  farther  consider  him  speaking  a» 
a  prophet,  and  so  the  meaning  is,  this  place  shall  be  very  re* 
markable  in  future  ages,  as  it  shall  be  the  mount  of  vision ; 
here  Jehovah  will  eminently  appear  in  his  temple,  which  shall 
be  built  in  this  place.    Or  if  you  take  the  words  in  another 
.  sense,  viz.  God  will  provide^  it  is  as  though  he  should  say,  as 
God  has  provided  a  ram  to  be  offered  instead  of  Isaac,  so  he 
will  provide  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  is  to  take  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  which  was  typified  by  Isaac^s  being  offered.  So  that 
die  place  was  not  really  called  Jehovah ;  but  Abraham  takes  oc- 
casion, from  what  was  done  here,  to  magnify  him,  who  appear- 
ed to  him,  and  held  his  hand,  whom  alone  he  calls  Jehovah. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  when  Jerusalem  is  called  Je^ 
hovah  Shammah^  the  Lord  is  there^  the  meaning  hereof  is  only 
this,  that  it  shall  eminently  be  said  in  succeeding  ages  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  that  the  Lord  is  there;  the  cit\%  which  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  Jerusalem,  is  not  called  Jehovah,  as 
though  it  had  any  character  of  divine  glor}'  put  upon  it ;  but 
it  implies,  that  the  gospel  church,  which  is  signified  thereby, 
should  have  die  jjresence  of  God  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  or,  as 
our  S:<vic)ur  promised  to  his  disciples,  Matth.  xxviii.  20.  that 
hetvould  he  with  them  ahvays^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  ivorld; 
ami,  as  the  result  thereof,  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  pre- 
vail i:^chvit  it^  Matth.  xvi.  18. 

;>.  As  ft)r  the  ark  /  it  was  not  called  Jehovah^  though  the 
Psalniist  takes  occasion,  from  its  being  carried  up  into  the  city 
of  David,  with  a  joyful  solemiiit)*,  and  an  universal  shout,  with 
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the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  to  foretel  the  triumphant  and  magnifi- 
cent ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  .which  was  typified 
hereby ;  concerning  whoih  he  says,  Jehovah  is  gone  up ;  or, 
speakmg  in  a  prophetic  style,  the  present,  or  time  past,  beii^ 
put  for  the  time  to  come,  it  is  as  though  he  should  say,  the 
JLord,  when  he  has  completed  the  work  of  redemption  on  earth, 
will  ascend  into  heaven,  which  shall  be  the  foundation  of  uni'p 
versal  joy  to  the  church ;  and  then  he  shall,  as  the  Psalmist 
farther  observes,  reign  over  the  heathen^  and  sit  on  the  throne 
cf  his  holinessm 

Again,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ark  was  called  Jehovah^ 
in  Exod.  xvi.  33,  34.  because,  when  Aaron  is  commanded  t9 
toy  the  pot  full  of  tnanna  before  Ihe  testimony^  that  is,  the  ark^ 
this  is  called,  a  laying  it  before  Jehovah  :  but  the  reason  of  the 
expression  is  this ;  viz*  God  hath  ordained  that  the  merc^ -seat 
over  the  ark  should  be  the  immediate  seat  of  his  residence, 
from  whence  he  would  condescend  to  converse  with  men,  and 
accordingly  he  is  said,  elsewhere,  to  dwell  between  the  cheru- 
Urns  ;  and,  upon  this  account,  that  which  was  laid  up  before  the 
ark)  might  be  said  to  be  laid  up  before  the  Lord. 

But  since  none  are  so  stupid  to  suppose  that  inanimate  things 
can  have  the  divine  perfections  belonging  to  them,  therefore 
the  principal  thing  contended  for  in  this  argument,  is,  that  the 
4rk  was  called  Jehovah;  because  it  was  a  sign  and  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence  ;  and  from  thence  they  conclude,  that  the 
name  of  God  may  be  applied  to  a  person  that  has  no  right  to 
the  divine  glory,  as  the  sign  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  thing 
•ignified  thereby. 

To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  ark  was  not  only  a  sa- 
cramental sign  of  God's  presence,  for  that  many  other  things 
relatinfi;  to  ceremonial  worship  were ;  but  it  was  also  the  seat 
thereof:  it  was  therefore  the  divine  Majesty  who  was  called 
Jehovah,  and  not  the  place  of  his  residence ;  and  it  was  he  a- 
lone  to  whom  die  glory  was  ascribed  that  is  due  to  his  name. 

4.  When  it  is  farther  objected,  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  of- 
ten applied  to  angels,  the  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  is  ; 
that  it  is  never  ascribed  to  any  but  him,  who  is  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  angel,  or  J^essenger  of  the  covefiant^  viz.  our 
Saviour,  Mai.  iii.  1.  And  whenever  it  is  given  to  him,  such 
l^orious  things  are  spoken  of  him,  or  such  acts  of  divine  wor- 
ship demanded  by  and  given  to  him,  as  argue  him  to  be  a  di- 
vine Person  ;  as  will  plainly  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  an- 
gel that  appeared,  in  Exod.  iii.  says  concerning  himself,  ver*  6. 
lam  the  God  of  thy  fathers^  the  God  of  Abraham^  the  God  of  I- 
4taaCj  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and  it  is  said,  Moses  hid  his  face^ 
for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God;  and  in  verses  7,  8.  The 
Lord^  or  Jeliovoh,  said^  I  have  surety  seen  the  affliction  of  my 
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people  that  are  in  Egypt ^  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them  i 
and  ver.  10.  Iivill send  thee  unto  Pharaoh;  and  then^  in  the 
^  following  verses,  he  makes  mention  of  his  name,  as  of  the  great 
Jehovahy  the  /  AM^  who  sent  him.  And  Jacob  gives  divine 
'  worshi])  to  him,  when  he  says,  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  The  Angtl^  that 
redeemed  me  from  cdlevil^  bless  the  lads.  J  mi^t  refer  to  many 
other  scriptures,  where  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  appear. 
In  which  from  the  context,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  divine 
Person,  and  not  a  created  angel.  The  most  ancient  Jewish  W|i«- 
ters  generally  call  him  the  Word  *  of  the  Lord* 

But  this  will  not  properly  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  denied,  thfit  the  Person,  who 
so  frequendy  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  made  use  of 
duch  expressions,  as  can  be  applied  to  none  but  God  i  therefore 
they  say  that  he  personated  God,  or  spake  after  the  manner  of 
his  representative,  not  designing  that  the  gloH'  of  the  divine 
perfections  should  be  ascribed  to  him,  but  to  Jehovah,  whom  he 
represented. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  angel  appearing  to  Mo- 
ses, in  the  scripture  before  mentioned,  and  to  several  otben, 
doth  not  signiiy  himself  to  personate  God,  as  doubtless  he 
ought  to  have  done,  had  he  been  only  his  representative,  aD4 
not  a  divine  Person  ;  as  an  embassador,  when  he  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  whom  he  represents,  always  uses  such  modes 
of  speaking,  as  that  he  may  be  understood  to  apply  what  he 
says  when  personating  him,  not  to  himself,  but  to  him  that  aeiyt 
him  ;  and  it  would  be  reckoned  an  affront  to  him,  whom  he  re- 
presents, should  he  give  occasion  to  any  to  ascribe  the  honour 
that  belongs  to  his  master  to  himself.  Now  there  is  nothing,  in 
those  texts,  which  speak  of  this  angel's  appearing,  that  signifies 
his  disclaiming  divine  honour,  as  what  did  not  belong  to  him, 
but  to  God ;  therefore  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  speaks  in 
such  a  way  as  God  doth,  only  as  representing  him :  we  read,  in- 
deed, in  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9.  of  a  created  angel  appearing  to  John, 
who  was  supposed  by  him,  at  the  first,  to  be  the  same  that  ap^ 
peared  to  the  church  of  old,  and  accordingly  John  gave  him  di? 
vine  honour ;  but  he  refused  tp  receive  it,  as  knowing  that  thi^ 
character,  of  bein^  the  divine  representative,  would  not  be  a 
sufKcient  warrant  for  him  to  assume  it  to  himself;  we  must  there- 
fore  from  hence  conclude,  that  .the  angel  that  appeared  to  the 
church  of  old,  and  is  called  Jehovah,  was  a  divine  Person. 

^  Having  considered  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  peculiariy 
applied  to  God,  we  now  proceed  to  pfove  that  it  is  given  to 
the  Son,  whereby  his  Deity  will  appear ;  and  the  first  scripture 

*  See  Dr.  AUix's  jodgmeat  of  tht  Jewish  church  agiinst  the  Unitttiim,  chsp^ 

.ttli/ioJCTI. 
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that  We  shall  refer  to  is  Isa.  xl.  3.  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth 
in  the  nnidernesSj  prepare  ye  the  ivay  of  the  Lord^  or  Jehovah, 
make  Straight  in  the  desert  a  highxvay  for  our  God.  Now  if  we 
can  prove  that  this  is  a  prophecy  of  John's  preparing  the  way  of 
our  Saviour,  then  it  will  appear  that  our  Saviour,  in  this  scrip-* 
ture,  is  called  Jehovah.  That  it  is  a  prediction  of  John's  being 
Christ's  fore-runner,  appointed  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  his  re- 
ception, and  to  five  them  an  inthnation,  that  he.  Whom  they 
had  long  looked  for,  would  suddenly  appear^  is  plaui  from  those 
scriptures  in  the  New  Testament,  which  expressly  refer  to  this . 
prediction,  and  explain  it  in  this  sense  :  thus  Matth.  iii.  3.  This 
f#  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  sayings  TH^ 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness^  Preparjt  ye  the  -way  &f 
the  Lord^  make  his  paths  straight ;  therefore  he  whose  way 
Jolm  was  to  prepare,  whom  the  prophet  Isaias  calls  Jehovah,  is 
our  Saviour. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Isa.  viii.  13.  Sanctify  the  Lord^  or  Jeho- 
vah, of  hosts  himself^  and  let  him  be  your  fear  and  yoifr  dread;  . 
where  he  speaks  of  a  person,  •.\'hom  \\:r.  not  only  calls  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  alone  would  prove  him  to  be  a  divine 
Person )  but  he  farther  considers  him  as  the  object  of  divine 
worship.  Sanctify  him^  and  let  him  be  your  fear  and  your  dread. 
Certainly,  if  we  can  prove  this  to  be  spoken  of  Christ,  it  will 
be  a  strong  and  convmcing  argument  to  evince  his  proper  Dei* 
ty ;  now  that  it  is  spoken  of  him,  is  very  evident,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  verse  immediately  following,  And  he  shall  be  for  a 
sanctuary^  which  I  would  chuse  to  render,  For  he  shall  be  for 
a  sanctuary^  as  the  Hebrew  particle  Vau^  which  we  render  And»,  ' 
is  often  rendered  elsewhere,  and  so  it  is  assigned  as  a  reason 
why  we  should  sanctify  him ;  and  then  it  follows,  thouji^h  we 
ate  obliged  so  to  do,  yet  the  Jews  will  not  give  that  g|(>ry  to 
him,  for  he  will  be  to  them  for  a  stone  of  stumblings  a?id  for  a 
rock  of  offence^  as  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctitary  to  those  tijui  are 
fiuthful.  That  this  is  spoken  of  Christ,  not  only  appears  /rom 
the  subject  matter  hereof,  as  it  is  only  he  that  properly  speaking, 
is  said  to  be  a  rock  of  offence,  or  in  whom  the  world ,  was  of- 
fended, by  reason  of  his  appearing  in  a  low  condition  therein ; 
but,  by  comparing  it  with  other  scriptures,  and  particularly  Isa. 
xxviii.  16.  Behold^  I  l<^y  in  Sion^  for  a  foundation^  a  stone^  a 
tried  stone^  a  precious  corner  stone^  a  sure  foundation  ;  he  that 
believeth  shall  not  make  haste^  this  will  more  evidendy  appear. 
In  the  latter  of  these  scriptures,  he  is  styled,  a  foundation  stone, 
the  rock  oh  which  his  church  is  built ;  in  the  former  a  burthen- 
some  stone ;  and  both  these  scriptun^s  are  referred  to,  and  ap- 
plied to  him,  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  8.  Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in 
the  scripture^  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner  stone^  electa 
precious  ;  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  ofoffaict  to  thtm 
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that  are  disobedient ;  where  the  apostle  proves  plainly,  that  our 
Saviour  is  the  Person  who  is  spoken  of,  in  both  these  texts,  by 
the  pmphet  Isaiah,  and  consequently  that  he  is  Jehovah,  whom 
we  are  to  sanctify,  and  to  make  our  fear  and  our  dread. 

Again,  there  is  another  scripture,  which  plainly  proves  this, 
viz.  Numb,  xxi.  5,  6,  7*  And  the  peopk  upake  against  God^  and 
against  Moses;  and  the  Lord  sent  j^ery  serpents  among  the  peth 
ple^  and  they  bit  the  people^  and  much  people  of  Israel  died; 
therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses^  and  satdy  We  have  sinned^ 
for  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord^  or  Jehovah,  atid  ag.  inst 
thee*  He,  who  is  called  God,  in  ven  5.  whom  they  spake  against, 
15  called  Jehovah  in  ver.  7.  «vho  sent  fiery  serpents  among  them, 
that  destroyed  them,  for  iheir  speaking  against  him;  now  this 
is  expressly  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  x»  9» 
Neither  let  us  tempt  Christy  as  some  of  them  also  tempted^  and 
ruere  destroyed  of  serpents. 

Again,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  having  had  a  vision  of  the  angels, 
adoring  and  ministering  to  that  glorious  Person,  who  is  repre- 
sented, as  sitting  on  a  dirone,  in  chap.  vi.  1,  2.  he  reflects  on. 
what  he  had  seen  in  ver.  5*  and  expresses  himsell  in  these 
words.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King^  the  Lord^  or  Jehovah,  of 
of  hosts.  Now  this  is  expressly  applied  to  our  Saviour,  in  John 
xii.  41.  These  things  said  EsaiaSj  when  he  saw  his  glory ^  and 
spake  of  him  ;  where  it  is  plain  that  he  intends  this  vision  ;  as 
appears  from  the  foregoing  verse,  which  refers  to  a  part  there- 
of, in  which  God  foretels  that  he  would  blind  the  eyes,  and  har- 
den the  hearts  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;  from  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  Person  who  appeared  to  him,  sitting  on  a  throne, 
whom  he  calls  Jehovah,  was  our  Saviour. 

Again,  this  may  farther  i)e  argued,  from  what  is  said  in  Isa. 
xlv.  21.  to  the  ^nd,  There  is  7io  God  else  besides  me^  a  just  Godj 
and  a  Saviour^  there  is  none  besides  me.  Look  unto  we,  and  be  ye 
saved^  all  the  ends*  of  the  earth  ;  for  J  am  God^  and  there  is  none 
*  else^  I  have  sworn  by  myself  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in 
righteousness^  and  shall  not  return^  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall 
bow^  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Surely^  shall  one  say^  In  the  Lord 
have  I  righteousness  and  strength  ;  (*ven  to  him  shall  men  come^ 
and  all  that  are  incensed  against  him  shall  be  ashamed.  In  the 
Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified^  and  shall  glory.  This 
is  a  gloriou'i  proof  of  our  Saviour's  Deity,  not  only  from  his 
being  called  Jehovah,  but  from  several  other  divine  characters 
ascribed  to  him ;  tlius  the  Person  whom  the  prophet  speaks  of, 
st}'les  himself  Jehovah^  and  adds,  that  there  is  no  God  besides 
ipe  ;  and  he  is  represented  as  swearing  by  himself,  which  none 
ought  to  do  but  a  divine  Person  ;  and  he  encourages  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  him  for  salvation  ;  so  that  if  it  caii 
be  made  appear  that  tliis  is  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  it  will  be  an 
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undeniable  proof  of  his  proper  Dcit\\  since  nothing  more  can  be 
said  to  express  the-  glory  or  tlie  Father  than  this.  Now  that 
these  words  are  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  must  be  allowed  by 
every  one,  who  reads  them  impartially,  for  there  are  several 
things  that  agree  with  his  character  as  Mediator  ;  as  when  all 
the  imds  of  the  earth  are  invited  to  look  to  him  for  salvation* 
We  have  a  parallel  scripture,  which  is  plainly  applied  to  liim, 
in  Isa.  xi«  10.  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  yesae^ 
that  is,  the  Messiah,  who  should  spring  from  the  root  or  stock 
of  Jesse  ;  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensigfi  to  the  people^  to  if, 
or  to  hinty  shall  the  Gentiles  seek^  which  is  the  same  thing  as  for 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  him ;  and  besides,  the  word  look- 
ing to  him  is  a  metaphor,  taken  from  a  ver}'  remarkable  type  of 
this  matter,  to  wit,  Israel's  looking  to  the  brazen  serpent  for 
healing ;  thus  he,  who  is  here  spoken  of,  is  represented  as  a  Sa* 
vioiir,  and  as  the  object  of  faith. 

Again,  he  is  represented  as  swearing  by  himself;  and  the 
subject  matter  of  "diis  oath  is,  That  unto  him  every  knee  should 
ioWy  and  every  tongue  should  swear  ;  this  is  expressly  applied 
to  our  Saviour,  in  the  New  Testament,  as  containing  a  pro- 
phecy  of  his  being  the  judge  of  the  world,  Rom*  xiv.  )0,  11, 
12,  We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgTnent  seat  of  Christ ;  for 
it  is  written^  As  I  live^  saith  the  Ijord^  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
me^  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God;  so  then  every  one  of 
U9  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God*  And  the  same 
words  are  used,  with  a  fitde  variation,  in  PhiL  ii.  10,  IK 
That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow^  of  things  in 
heaven^  and  things  in  earthy  and  things  under  the  earth;  aiui 
that  every  tongue  should  confess^  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lordj  to 
theGhry  of  God  the  Father. 

Again,  the  person,  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks,  is  one  a^ 
gainst  whom  the  world  was  incensed,  which  can  be  meant  of 
none  but  Christ,  as  signifying  the  opposition  that  he  should 
meet  with,  and  the  rage  and  fury  that  should  be  directed  a- 
gainst  him,  when  appearing  in  our  nature. 

Again,  he  is  said  to  be  one  in  whom  we  have  righteousness y^ 
and  in  whom  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  be  justified ;  which  very 
evidendy  agrees  with  the  account  we  have  ol  him  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  a  person  by  whose  righteousness  we  are  justi* 
fied,  or  whose  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  for  that  end. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  another  scripture,  Jer.  xxiii*  6. 
in  which  it  is  said.  This  is  his  name,  whereby  he  shall  be  called^ 
The  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  our  righteousness.  His  being  called  our 
rightf^ousness,  as  was  but  now  observed,  implies,  that  the  Mes- 
siah, our  great  Mediator,  is  the  person  spoken  of,  who  is  call  .d 
Jehovah.  But  this  is  farther  evinced  from  the  context,  inas- 
much as  it  is  said,  ver.  S.    Behold  the  dam  come.  viz.  the  Gos- 

VoL.  L  ^4  q        ^ 
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pfl  day,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  branchy  and  9 
king  shall  reign  and  prosper;  and  shall  execute  judgmeJit  and 
jnsticein  the  earth;  which  any  one,  who  judges  impartially  of 
the  st-nse  of  Scripture,  will  conclude  to  be  iipoken  concerning 
our  Saviour's  erecting  the  gospel-dispensation,  and  being  the 
sole  lord  and  governor  ol"  his  chuixh.  How  the  exercise  of 
his  dominion  over  it  proves  his  Deity,  will  be  considered  un- 
der a  follow inij  head.  All  that  we  need  to  observe  at  present 
is,'  that  this  descripiiun  is  ver}-  agreeable  to  his  character  in 
Scripture,  as  Mediator;  therefore  he  is  called  Jehovah  in 
this  verse. 

Object,  1.  It  is  objected,  that  the  words  noay  be  otherwise 
translated,  viz.  This  is  the  name^  whereby  the  Lord  our  righ-' 
/r^MA7/«,f,  namely,  the  Fatht:r,  thall  call  hhn. 

Ansrv,  It  mav  be  re-^liid,  that  the  Father  is  never  called  in 
Scripture,  our  rijjhtc'.'Li-nL's:i  as  wrs  but  now  observed;  thi» 
being  a  character  peculiar  to  th<:  Mediator,  as  it  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  several  places  in  the  New  Testament.  As  to  what 
may  be  farther  said,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Hebrew  word  iic^p^  signifies  either  ac- 
tively or  passively,  as  it  js  differently  pointed,  the  letters 
being  the  same ;  and  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  critical  dis- 
quisition concerning  the  origin,  or  authenticitj'  of  the  Hebrew 
points,  to  prove  thnt  our  translation  is  just,  rather  than  that 
mentioned  in  the  objection ;  but  shall  have  recourse  to  the 
context  to  prove  it.  Accordingly  it  appears  from  thence,  that 
if  it  were  translated  according  to  the  sense  of  the  objectors,  it 
would  he  little  less  than  a  tautology-,  y.  d.  I  will  raise 
to  David  a  righteous  branch ;  and  this  is  the  name  ivhere^ 
bif  jfi-hovi7h^  our  righteousness^  shall  call  him^  viz.  t/i^ 
Branch  ;  so  that  at  least,  the  sense  of  our  translati<Mi  of  the  text, 
seems  more  natural,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  gramma- 
tical construction  obsen'cd  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which 
the  words  of  a  sentence  are  not  so  trans]K)sed  as  they  are  in  the 
Greek  aTid  Latin,  which  they  are  supposed  to  be,  in  the  sense 
of  the  toxt  contained  in  this  objection. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected ;  that  thoiijih  our  translation 
of  the  text  were  just,  and  Christ  were  railed  Jehovah,  vet  it 
will  not  j:.rove  his  Deiiy,  since  it  is  said,  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  16. 
speaking  concirnirg  the  thurch.  This  is  the  name  whereby  she 
shall  be  ca/iriA  The  L'jiJ^  or  Jehovah,  our  righteousness. 

A:istr.  It  is  evicleTit  fron  thi»  context,  that  this  is  a  parrallei 
scripture  with  thu  htlore  mcniifMicd ;  the  same  person,  to  wit, 
the  Branch,  is  spoki  n  of  and  the  same  things  predicted  concern- 
ing the  gosjHi  vhiiuh,  that  wis  to  be  governed  by  him.  There- 
fore, diough  ii  is  p':iin  th-i:  nur  tninslators  understood  this  text, 
Wf|l^|nof  the  rh'.irch  o(  tht  Jews  or  rather  the  Gospel-Church, 
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as  many  others  do,  yet,  if  we  consider  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
words  here  used  n*?  K">p%  it  is  ver\'  evident  that  they  might,  with 
equal,  if  not,  with  greater  propriety,  liavc  been  rendered,  ahiiU 
be  called  by  her;  and  so  the  sense  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
other  but  now  mentioned  ;  the  Branch,  to  wit,  our  Saviour,  is 
to  be  called,  The  Lord  our  righteousness,  and  adored  as  such 
by  the  church. 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  which  our  Saviour  is  called  Je-' 
hovah,  in  Joel  ii.  27.  And  ye  shall  Ano'w  thut  I  am  the  Lordy 
viz.  Jehovah,  your  God^  and  none  else;  compared  with  ver»  32. 
And  it  shall  co/ne  to  pass ^  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  namt^ 
of  the  Lord  J  viz.  Jehovah,  shall  be  delivered*  In  both  these 
verses,  it  is  evident,  that  our  Saviour  is  called  Jehovah ;  for  the 
person,  who  is  so  called,  in  the  former  of  them,  is  said,  ver. 
28.  to  Pour  out  his  Spirit  on  alljlesh ;  &c.  which  Scriptiu-e  is 
expressly  referred  to  hun,  in  Acts  ii.  16,  17.  and  this  |x>uring 
out  of  his  Spirit  on  all  flesh  htre  predicted  is  also  applied,  ui 
vef.  33.  to  him ;  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  ex- 
altedj  and  having  received  of  the  Father^  the  p)  otni.se  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  J  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear* 
The  argument  is  therefore  this :  he  who  was,  according  to  this 
piTophecy,  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  is  called  Jehovah, 
your  God ;  but  this  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  done,  there- 
fore the  name  Jehovah  is  justly  applied  to  him.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter of  these  verses,  viz*  32.  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  delivered;  this  also  is  referred  to,  an^l  explain- 
ed, as  spoken  of  Christ,  in  Rom.  x.  13.  And  that  the  apostle 
here  speaks  of  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  is  plain, 
from  the  foregoing  and  folloAving  verses.  In  ver.  9.  it  is  ex- 
pressed, by  confessing  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  it  is  there  connected 
with  salvation.  And  the  aposde  proceeds  to  consider,  thut,  in 
order  to  our  confessing,  or  calling  on  his  name,  it  is  necessary 
that  Christ  should  be  preached,  ver.  14,  15.  and  he  farther 
adds^  in  the  following  verses,  that  though  Christ  was  preached, 
and  his  glory  proclaimed  in  the  gospel,  yet  the  Jews  believed 
not  in  him,  and  consequently  called  not  on  his  name ;  which 
was  an  accomplishment  of  what  had  bei-n  foretold  b}'  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  1.  Who  hath  believed  our  report^  &c. 
intimating  that  it  was  predicted,  that  our  Saviour  should 
be  rejected,  and  not  be  believed  in  by  the  Jews:  so  that 
it  is  very  evident  the  apostle  is  speaking  concerning  him, 
and  applying  to  him  what  is  mentioned  in  this  scripture, 
in  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  in  which  he  is  called  Jehovah ; 
therefore  this  glorious  name  belongs  to  him.  Several  other 
scriptures  might  have  been  referred  to,  to  prove  that  Christ  is 
called  Jehovah,  which  are  also  applied  to  him  in  the  N<5W-Tes- 
•tament,  some  of  which  may  be  occasionally  mentioned  undea* 
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tome  following  arguments ;  but,  I  think,  what  hath  been  al- 
reach  si>id  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  his  Deity,  from  hit 
haviii^-  rhis  glorious  name  given  to  him ;  which  leads  ub  to  con- 
sider ftomc  other  names  g^ven  to  him  for  the  proof  thereof; 
accordingly, 

5d.  lit.  is  st^'led  Lord  and  God,  in  such  a  sense,  as  plainly 
proves  his  proper  Dt:ity*  Wc  will  not,  indeed,  deny,  that  the 
names  Lord  and  Gw/,  are  sometimes  given  to  creatures ;  yet  wc  . 
are  not  kit  without  sufficient  light,  whereby  we  may  plainly 
discern  when  they  are  applied  to  the  one  living  and  true  God^ 
and  when  not.  To  assert  the  contrary,  would  be  to  reflect  on 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God ;  and  it  would  not  only  ren- 
der those  scriptures,  in  whiqh  they  are  contained,  like  the  trum- 
pet, that  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  but  we  shotdd  be  in  the  great- 
est danger  of  being  led  aside  into  a  most  destructive  mistake,  in 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importimce,  and  hereby  be  induced  to 
give  that  glor}''  to  the  creature,  which  is  due  to  God  alone ; 
therefore  we  shall  always  find  something,  either  in  the  text,  or 
context,  that  evidently  determines  the  sense  of  these  names, 
whenever  they  are  applied  to  God,  or  the  creature* 

And  here  let  it  be  obser\- ed,  that  whenever  the  word  God  or 
Lord  is  given  to  a  creature,  there  is  some  diminutive  character 
annexed  to  it,  which  plainly  distinguishes  it  from  the  true  God: 
thus  when  it  is  given  to  idols,  it  is  intimated,  that  they  are  so 
called,  or  falsely  esteemed  to  be  gods  by  their  deceived  wor- 
shippers ;  and  so  they  are  called  stnmge  gods,  Deut.  xxxii.  16. 
and  molten  gods,  Exod.  xxxiv.  IT-  and  new  gods,  Judges  v. 
&.  and  their  worshippers  are  reproved  as  brutish  and  foolish^ 
Jer.  X.  8* 

Again,  when  the  word  God,  is  applied  to  men,  there  is  also 
something  in  the  context,  which  implies,  that  whatever  charac- 
ters of  honour  are  given  to  them,  yet  they  are  subject  to  the  di- 
vine controul;  as  it  is  said,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  1,  6-  God  standeth  in 
the  con^^rcgatio7i  of  the  mti^htrj  he  judgeth  among'  the  gods;  and 
they  aiv  at  best  but  mortal  men  ;  J  have  aaid  ye  aregodn^  and  all 
of  you  are  children  of  the  most  high^  but  ye  shall  die  like  men  ; 
they  are,  indeed,  described,  as  being  made  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine ima{»;e,  consisting  in  some  lesser  branches  of  sovereignt}' 
and  dominion ;  but  this  is  infinitely  below  the  idea  of  sovereign- 
ty^ and  dominion,  which  is  contained  in  the  word  when  applied 
to  the  gnat  God. 

It  is  true,  God  says  to  Moses,  *SVt',  I  have  made  thee  a  god 
to  Pharaoh^  Exod.  vii.  !•  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  any  of  the  divine  perfections  were  communicated  to,  or 
predicated  of  him  ;  for  God  cannot  give  his  glorj'  to  another  : 
but  the  sense  is  plainly  this,  that  he  was  set  in  God's  stead  : 
thus  he  is  said  to  be  instead  of  Go4  to  Aaron,  chap.  iv.  16.  and 
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the  same  expression  is  used  by  Elihu  to  Job,  chap,  xxxiii.  6. 
I  am  according  to  thy  wish  in  God^s  stead;  so  that  iVioses's  be- 
ing made  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  implies  nothing  else  but  this,  that 
he  should,  by  being  God's  minister,  in  inflicting  the  p)agues 
vrhich  he  designed  to  bring  on  Pharaoh  and  his  8er\'ants,  be 
rendered  formidable  to  them ;  not  that  he  should  have  a  right 
to  receive  divine  honour  from  them. 

Again,  when  the  word  God  is  put  absolutely,  without  any 
additional  character  of  glory,  or  diminution  annexed  to  it,. it 
must  always  be  understood  of  the  great  God,  this  being  that 
name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  scripture,  and  never 
otherwise  applied,  without  an  intimation  given  that  he  is  not  in- 
tended thereby  :  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  described  in 
John  i.  1.  The  Word  was  with  Godj  and  the  Word  was  God^  and 
in  many  other  places  of  scripture ;  theforc  if  we  can  prove  that 
our  Saviour  is  called  God  in  scripture,  without  any  thing  in 
the  context  tending  to  detract  from  the  most  known  sense  of 
the  word,  this  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  his  proper  Deity ;  but 
we  shall  not  only  find  that  he  is  called  God  therein ;  but  there 
are  some  additional  glories  annexed  to  that  name,  whereby  this 
will  more  abundantly  appear. 

As  to  the  word  Lord,  though  that  is  often  applied  to  crea- 
tares,  and  is  given  to  superiors  by  their  subjects  or  servants, 
yet  this  is  also  sufficiently  distinguished,  when  applied  to  a  di- 
vine Person,  from  any  other  sense  thereof,  as  applied  to 
creatures.  Now,  if  we  can  prove  that  our  Saviour  is  called 
Lord  and  God  in  this  sense,  it  will  sufficiently  evince  his  pro- 
per Deity ;  and,  in  order  hereto,  we  shall  consider  several  scrip- 
tures, wherein  he  is  not  only  so  called,  but  several  characters 
of  glory  are  annexed,  and  divine  honours  given  to  him,  whicli 
are  due  to  none  but  a  divine  Person,  which  abundantly  deter- 
mines the  sense  of  these  words,  when  applied  to  him.   And, 

(l.)  We  shall  consider  some  scriptures  in  which  he  is  called 
Lordy  particularly,  Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord^ 
Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand^  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool; that  our  Saviour  the  Messiah,  is  the  person  whom  Da- 
vid calls  his  Lord,  is  very  evident,  from  its  being  quoted  and 
applied  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Mat.  xxii.  44.  EsPc. 
and  that  by  calling  him  Lord  he  ascribes  divine  honour  to  him, 
appears  from  hence,  that  when  the  question  was  put  to  the  Pha- 
risees, If  Christ  were  David's  Lord,  how  could  he  be  his  Son  t 
They  might  easily  have  replied  to  it,  had  it  been  taken  in  a 
lower  sense ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  David  might 
have  a  son  descending  from  him,  who  might  be  advanced  to 
the  highest  honours,  short  of  what  are  divine ;  but  they  not 
understanding  how  two  infinitely  distant  natures  could  be 
united  in  ope  person,  so  that  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  call- 
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ed  David's  son,  and  yet  his  Lord,  in  such  a  sense  as  proves  h^s 
Deity,  they  were  conibunded,  and  put  to  silence. 

But  whether  they  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  divine  Person 
or  no,  it  is  evidt*nt  that  Duvid  considers  hioa  as  such  j  or  as  the 
Person  who,  pursuant  to  (lod^s  covenant  made  with  him,  was 
to  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne,  in  whom  alone  it  could  be  &aid 
that  it  should  be  peq^etuiil,  or  that  of  his  kingdom  there  should 
be  no  end ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  says,  ver*  3.  Thy  people  MhaU 
be  -willing  in  the  day  of  thu  power^  speaking  ol  the  Person 
whom  he  calls  his  Lord,  who  was  to  be  his  Son,  he  plainly  in- 
fers that  he  should  exert  divine  power,  and  consequendy  prove 
himself  to  be  a  divine  Person. 

Again,  if  the  word  Lord  be  applied  to  him,  as  denoting  his 
sovereij;p:ity  over  the  church,  and  his  l)eing  the  Governor  of 
the  woi  id,  this  ^  ill  be  considered  under  the  next  head,  when 
we  speiik  concerning  those  glorious  titles  and  attributes  that  are 
given  to  him,  which  pro\  e  his  Deity  ;  and  therefore  we  shall 
wave  it  at  present,  and  only  consider  two  or  three  scriptures,  id 
which  he  is  called  Lordy  in  a  more  glorious  sense  than  when  it 
is  applied  to  any  creature :  thus  in  Rev.  xvii.  14.  speaking  of 
the  j^amb,  which  is  a  chiinictcr  that  can  be  applied  to  none  but 
him,  and  that  ns  iMediator,  he  is  called  Lord  of  lords,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  king's  of  the  earth,  in  Rev.  i.  5.  and  the  Lord  of 
glorify  in  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  which  will  be  more  particularly  consider- 
ed, when  we  speuk  conceniing  his  glorious  titles,  as  an  ai^u- 
ment  to  prove  it ;  therefore  iiil  that  we  shall  observe  at  present 
is,  that  tliis  is  the  same  character  by  which  God  is  acknow- 
ledged  by  those  that  deny  our  Saviour^s  Deity  to  be  described 
in  Deut.  x.  1 7.  The  Lord  yonr  God^  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord 
of  lords;  a  great  God  and  terrible;  so  that  we  have  aa 
much  ground  to  conclude,  when  Christ  is  called  Lord,  with 
such  additional  mark^  of  glory,  of  which  more  in  its  proper 
place,  that  diis  proves  his  Deity,  as  truly  as  the  Deity  of  the 
Father  is  proved  from  this  scripture. 

(2.)  Christ  is  often  in  scripture  called  God^  in  such  a  sense, 
in  which  it  is  never  applied  to  a  creature :  thus  he  is  called,  in 
Psal.  xlv.  6.  Thy  throne  0  God^  is  for  ever,  and  ever ;  and 
there  are  many  other  glorious  things  spoken  of  him  in  that 
Psalm,  which  is  a  farther  confirmation  that  he,  who  is  here  call- 
ed God,  is  a  divine  Person,  in  the  same  sense  as  God  the  Fa- 
ther is ;  particidarly  he  is  said,  ver.  2.  To  be  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men,  that  is,  infinitely  above  them;  and,  ver.  11* 
speaking  to  the  church,  it  is  said.  He  is  thy  Lord,  and  worship 
thou  him;  and,  in  the  following  verses,  the  church's  compleat 
blessedness  consists  in  its  being  brought  into  his  palace,  who  is 
the  King  thereof,  and  so  denotes  him  to  be  the  spring  and  foun- 
tain of  compleat  blessedness,  and  his  name,  or  glory,  is  to  be  re- 
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ynemhrred  m  all  generations^  and  the  people  .shall pruise  him  for 
ever  and  ever*  This  gloiy  is  ascribed  to  him,  who  is  called 
Cod;  and  many  other  things  are  siiid  conctrning  liiin,  relating 
to  his  works,  his  victories,  his  trumphs,  which  arc  very  agree- 
able to  that  character ;  so  that  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
Person  spoken  of  in  this  Psaim,  is  truly  and  properly  Ctod. 

I  am  9en&»ibie  that  the  Anti-irinitarians  will  object  to  this, 
that  several  things  are  spoken  conceniing  him  in  this  Psalm, 
that  argue  his  inferiority ' to  the  Father;  but  ihis  only  proves 
that  the  Person  here  spoken  of  is  considered  as  God-man, 
Mediator,  in  which  respect  he  is,  in  one  nature,  equal,  and, 
in  the  other,  inferior  to  him ;  were  it  otherwise,  one  ex[>ression 
contained  in  this  PsaUu  would  be  .inconsisteht  with,  and  coa- 
tradictor^'  to  another. 

To  this  we  shall  only  add,  as  an  undeniable  proof,  that  it  isi 
Christ  that  is  here  spoken  of,  as  also  that  he  is  considered  SB 
Mediator,  as  but  now  observed ;  that  the  apostle,  speaking  of 
him  as  Mediator,  and  displaying  his  divine  glor}'  as  such,  re- 
fers to  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Heb.  i.  8«  Unto  the  Son  ht^ 
saith^  Thy  throne^  0  God^  is  for  ever  and  ever;  a  sceptre  of 
righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 

Again,  another  proof  of  our  Saviour's  Deity  may  be  taken 
from  Maith*  i.  23.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child^  and  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel^  which  being  interpreted^  ff,  God  with 
lis*  His  incarnation  is  what  gives  occasion,  as  is  plain  fronn 
the  Hords,  for  his  being  described  by  this  name  or  character, 
God  with  usj  which  imjx>rts  the  same  thing  as  when  it  is  else- 
where said,  John  i.  14-  The  Word  was  made  fleshy  and  dwelt 
among  us.  lliis  cannot  be  applied  to  any  but  Christ ;  to  say 
the  Father  is  called  EmmamieU  is  such  a  strain  upon  the  sense 
of  the  text,  as  no  impartial  reader  will  allow  of;  for  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  a  name  given  to  the  Son  upon  this  great  occasion ; 
and  this  is  as  glorious  a  display  oi  his  Deity,  as  when  God  the 
Father  says,  if  we  suppose  that  text  to  be  spoken  of  him  else-  , 
where,  in  Exod.  xxix.  45.  /  will  dwell  amongst  the  children  of 
Israel^  and  will  be  their  God, 

Again,  Christ's  Deity  ib  proved,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  fi-om 
his  being  styled  Gorf,  manifest  in  the  fleshy  implying,  that  the 
second  Person  in  the  Godhead  was  united  to  our  nature ;  foi* 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  were  ever  said  to  be 
manifested  in  the  flesh  ;  and,  besides,  he  is  distinguished  from 
the  Spirit,  as  justified  by  him.  And  he  is  not  called  God^  be- 
c:aube  of  his  incarnation,  as  some  Sf)cinian  writers  suppose ; 
for  to  be  incarnate,  supposes  the  pre -existence  of  that  nature, 
to  v/hich  the  human  nature  was  united,  since  it  is  called  else- 
where, assuming,  or  taking  flesh,  as  it  is  here,  being  mani« 
re:4ted  therein,  and  consequently  that  he  was  God  before  thiH 
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act  of  incarnation ;  and  there  is  certsdnly  nothing  in  the  text 
which  determines  the  word  God  to  be  taken  in  a  less  proper 
sense,  any  more  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Father* 

Objects  It  is  objected  that  the  word  God  is  not  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts  ot  the  Greek  text,  nor  in  some  translations 
thereof,  particularly  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  vulgar  Latin, 
which  render  it,  the  mystery  which  was  manifest  in  the  Jlesh^ 
&c. 

Answ.  It  is  not  pretended  to  be  left  out  in  above  two  Greek 
copies,  and  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  oppose  these  to  all  the 
rest.  As  for  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translations;  some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  not  true  in  fact  that  the  word  God  is  left  out  m 
the  Arabic,  and  though  it  be  left  out  in  the  Syriac,  yet  it  is 
contained  in  the  sense  there,  which  is,  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness  that  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  and  as  for  the 
vulgar  Latin  version,  that  has  not  credit  enough,  especially 
among  Protestants,  to  support  it,  when  standing  in  competi- 
tion with  so  many  copies  of  scripture  in  which  the  wonl  is 
found ;  therefore  we  can  by  no  means  give  up  the  argument 
which  is  taken  from  this  text  to  prove  our  Saviour's  Deity. 
Besides  as  a  farther  confirmation  hereof,  we  might  appeal  to 
the  ven'  words  of  the  text  itself,  whereby  it  will  plainly  ap- 
pear,  that  if  the  word  God  be  left  out  of  it,  the  following  part 
of  the  verse  will  not  be  so  consistent  with  a  mystery  as  it  is 
witli  our  Saviour;  particularly  it  is  a  very  great  imoroprictj" 
of  expression  to  say  that  a  mystery,  or  as  some  Set  i•''^M:  'vri- 
ters  explain  it,  the  will  of  God  *,  was  manifest  iri  ihc  .ilcsh, 
and  received  in  a  glorious  manner ;  for  this  is  not  agT<jeahle  to 
the  sense  of  the  Greek  words,  since  it  is  ]3lain  that  »  ^^f^  •<^''V«»^, 
which  we  render  was  manifest  in  thefieah^  is  justly  translated, 
being  never  used  in  scripture  to  signify  the  preaching  the  gos- 
pel by  weak  mortal  men,  as  the)*  understand  it :  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  often  applied  to  the  manifestation  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  his  incarnation,  and  is  explained  when  it  is  said,  John 
i«  14-  that  he  was  math  fleshy  and  we  beheld  his  glory  \;  and  as 
for  the  gospel,  though  it  met  wilh  reception  when  preached  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  there  were  many  circumstances  of  glor}'  that 
attended  this  dispensation,  yet  it  could  not  be  said  for  that 
reason  to  be  received  up  into  glor\'.     Now  since  what  is  said 

•   Vid.  Caiech.  liacov.  ad  Qve-ft.  (i>. 

f  /r  iff  rUerwherc  laid  conceifdng  fam,  1  John  iii.  $.  that  he  vai  manifeMted,  &«. 
•^anfv^if,  at  alw  in  irr.  8.  ^Indasfir  ivhat  it  said  in  tf»e  latt  dame  o/thtt  verae 
"ive  are  connidrritinr^  that  he  was  rc-cciveil  up  iiilo  i^lon*,  it  it  a  nwy  great  strain  en 
the  aente  of  ihear  tmrdt,  to  npphi  it  to  a  myttery^  or  to  the  gotpe},  tince  the  •spoi'd*, 
■MMff^  fv^o^Nt  pliWity  intimate  a  perton^a  merting'teith  agitrioiu  reception  \ehfii  cm- 
cetukng  into  heaven i  fltrjtXflC^ourefco'i*  mjtu^m  sur&um  rccipcre,  thertrfire  tee  ren- 
jkt^rtctived  up :  and  «o  it  h  *ifien  applied  to  our  Savionr^  »9cis  i.  3,  11,  23.  ard 
^WfjJMMfafi  ii  calfedt  Luke  ij\  51.  nf/ffd.  rm  «M,vr4<wr>  the  time  in  vhich  ht  thouiH 
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in  this  verse  agrees  to  our  Saviour,  and  not  to  the  mysteiy  of 
godliness,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  he  is  God  manifest 
m  the  flesh,  and  therefore  that  this  objection  is  of  no  force. 

The  next  scripture  which  we  shall  consider,  is  Acts  xx.  28. 
Teed  the  church  ofGod^  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
bloody  where  we  observe,  that  he  who  is  here  spoken  of  is  said 
to  have  a  propriety  in  the  church ;  this  no  mere  creature  can 
be  said  to  have,  but  our  Saviour  is  not  only  here  but  elsewhere 
described  as  having  a  right  to  it;  thus  it  is  said  in  Hebrews 
iiL  3,  4, 6*  He  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Mosea^ 
inasmuch  as  he  who  hath  buiided  the  house^  hath  more  honour 
than  the  house  i  and  he  that  hath  built  all  things  is  Gody  which 
is  as  though  he  should  say,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  not 
oclj  built  his  church  but  all  things,  and  therefore  must  be 
God ;  and  ven  6.  he  is  called  a  Son  over  his  own  house ;  so 
that  he  is  the  purchaser,  the  builder,  and  the  proprietor  of  his 
church,  and  therefore  must  be  a  divine  person ;  and  then  it  is 
observed,  that  he  that  hath  purchased  this  church  is  God,  and 
diat  God  hath  done  this  with  his  own  blood ;  this  cannot  be 
aqiplied  to  any  but  the  Mediator,  the  Son  of  God,  ibhosd  Deity 
it  plainly  proves. 

Object.  1.  Some  object  against  this  sense  of  the  text,  that  the 
word  Go^/here  is  referred  to  the  Father,  and  so  the  sense  is, 
feed  the  church  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  Father,  which  He^  that 
is,  Christ,  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  seems  a  very 

£«at  strain  and  force  upon  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words, 
r  certainly  He  must  refer  to  the  immediate  antecedent,  and 
that  is  God,  to  wit,  the  Son.  If  such  a  method  of  expound^ 
ing  scripture  were  to  be  allowed,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  make  the  word  of  God  speak  what  we  please  to  have  it ; 
therefore  we  must  take  it  in  the  most  plain  and  obvious  sense, 
as  that  is  which  we  have  given  of  this  text,  whereby  it  ap- 
pears that  God  the  Son  has  purchased  the  church  with  hi^  own 
blood,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  it. 

Object.  2.  God  the  Father  is  said  to  have  purchased  the 
church  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  called  his  blood,  as  he 
is  the  Proprietor  of  all  things. 
^  Answ.  Though  God  be  the  Proprietor  of  all  things,  yet  no 
one,  that  does  not  labour  verv  hard  to  maintain  the  cause  he 
is  defending,  would  understand  his  blood  in  this  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  this  method  of  speaking,  God  the  Father  might  be  said 
to  have  done  every  thing  that  the  Mediator  did,  and'  so  to 
have  shed  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  as  well  as  to  have  pur- 
chased the  church  thereby,  as  having  a  propriety  in  it. 

The  next  scripture,  which  proves  oar  Saviour's  Deity,  is 
Rom.  ix.  5.  Ofwhom^  as  c-onceming  the  fleshy  Christ  came^  wha 

Vol.  f .  R  r 
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h  over  ail,  God  blessed  for  ever  /  where  he  is  not  only  called 
6od^  but  God  blessed  for  ever;  which  is  a  character  too  high 
for  any  creature,  and  is  the  very  same  that  is  given  to  the  Fa- 
ther, m  2  Cor*  xi.  31.  who  is  styled,  The  God  and  Father  of 
0ur  Lord  yems  Chrtst^^  xvhich  is  blessed  for  evermore^  that  is, 
not  only  the  Object  ot  worship,  but  the  Fountain  of  bleteed* 
ness.  Now  if  Christ  be  so  called,  as  it  seems  evident  that  he 
is,  then  the  word  God  is,  in  this  text,  implied  to  him  in  die 
highest  sense,  so  as  to  argue  him  a  divine  Person.  Now  that 
this  is  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  b  plain,  because  he  ia  the  sob* 
ject  of  the  proposition  therein  contsdned,  and  is  considered,  aa 
being  of  the  fathers^  concennng  thefiesh^  u  e*  with  respect  to 
his  human  nature ;  so  that  if  we  can  prove  that  he  is  here  ci^ 
led  God^  blessed  for  ever^  we  shall  have  the  argument  wc  co&« 
tend  for,  this  berag  the  only  thing  contested  by  the  Anti-trini* 
tarians. 

Object.  It  is  objected,  that  the  words  may  be  otherwiaeiren- 
dered,  namely.  Let  God^  viz.  the  Father,  who  is  ov^  aU^  be 
blessed  for  fver,  to  wit,  for  this  great  privilege,  that  Christ 
should  come  in  the  flesh ;  therefore  it  does  not  prove  that  which 
we  bring  it  for.. 

Answ.  In  defence  of  our  trai^slation  of  these  words,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  it  is  very^reeable  to  the  grammatical  conatruc- 
lion  tliereof.  It  is  true,  £rasmus  defends  the  other  sense  of 
the  text,  and  thereby  gives  an  handle  to  many  after  him,  to 
make  use  of  it,  as  an  objection  against  this  doctrine,  wlucht 
he  says,  may  be  plainly  proved  from  many  other  scriptures  f 
it  is  very  strange,  that,  with  one  hand,  he  should  build  up, 
and,  with  the  other,  overthrow  Christ's  proper  Dei^,  unless 
We  attribute  it  to  that  affectation  which  he  had  in  his  temper 
to  appear  singular,  and,  in  many  things,  run  counter  to  the 
conunon  sense  of  mankind ;  or  else  to  the  favourable  thoughts 
which  he  appears  to  have  had,  in  some  instances,  of  the  Arian 
scheme^  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  most  ancient  versions 
render  this  text  in  the  sense  of  our  translation ;  as  do  most  of 
the  ancient  fathers  in  their  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
tiit}%  as  a  late  writer  obser\'es.*  And  it  is  certain^  this  sense 
given  thereof  bv  the  Anti-trinitarians,  is  so  apparently  forced 
and  strained,  that  some  of  the  Socinians  themselves,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  have  taken  it  therein,  have  not  thought  fit  to 
insist  on  itr  And  a  learned  writer  f ,  who  has  appeared  in  the 
Antx-trinitarian  cause,  seems  to  argue  below  himself,  when  he 
attempts  to  give  a  turn  to  this  text,  agreeable  to  his  ow» 
scheme  ;  for  certainly  he  would  have  defended  his  sense  of  the 
text  better  than  he  docs,  had  it  been  defensible  X  since  we  can 
receive  very  little  conviction  from  his  alleging,  that  **  It  ii= 

•  Sec  jrhit^  hi  loc.        t  .V*?e  Dr.  CUrkc*t  reply  t9  J^lmi,page  86. 
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^  uaceitoin  whether  the  word  God  was  originallv  in  the  text; 
*^  and  if  it  was,  whether  it  be  not  spoken  of  the  t*'ather/'  To 
•17  no  more  than  this  to  it,  is  not  to  defend  this  sense  of  the 
text;  fior  if  there  were  any  doubt  whether  the  word  Godwai^ 
left  out  of  any  ancient  manuscripts,  he  would  have  obliged  the"' 
wiHid,  had  he  referred  to  them,  which,  I  thiids,  no  one  else 
liaa  done :  and,  since  he  supposes  it  uncertain  whether  it  be 
not  there  spoken  of  the  Father,  that  ought  to  have  been  proved, 
or  not  suggested.  We  might  observe,  in  defence  of  our  trans'* 
kdon,  that  whenever  the  words  are  so  used  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  that  they  may  be  translated,  Bkawdbe  God*j  they  are 
dispbted  in  a  different  form,  or  order,  and  not  exactly  so  as 
we  read  them  therein :  but,  though  this  be  a  paobable  argu* 
OMnt,  we  will  not  insist  on  it,  but  diall  rather  prove  our  trans^ 
ladoD  to  be  just,  from  the  connexion  of  the  words,  with  what  ^ 
goes  immediately  before,  where  the  apostle  had  been  speaking  ' 
of  our  Saviour,  as  descending  from  die  fatherS|  accoiding  to 
die  fleA^  or  considering  him  as  to  his  human  nature  |  there- 
fare  it  is  Very  reasonable  to  suppose  he  would  speak  of  him  aa 
to  his  divine  nature,  especially  since  both  these  natures  are 
spoken  of  together,  in  John  i*  14.  and  elsewhere ;  and  why 
dhey  should  not  be  intended  here,  cannot  well  be  accounted 
fiiri  so  that  if  our  translation  be  only  supposed  to  be  equally^ 
just  with  theirs,  which,  I  think,  none  pretend  to  deny,  the  coo* 
nexion  of  the  parts  of  the  proposition  laid  down  therein,  de* 
tcrmines  the  sense  thereof  in  our  favour* 

Here  I  cannot  pass  over  that  proof  which  we  have  of  out 
Saviour^s  divinity,  m  1  John  v.  20.  This  is  the  true  God^  and 
eternal  life;  where  the  true  God  is  opposed,  not  only  to  those 
idok,  which,  in  the  followii|g  verse,  he  advises  them  to  ieep 
ihemaches  fronti  in  which  sense  the  Anti-trinitarians  themf> 
selves  sometimes  call  him  the  tme  God,  that  is  as  much  as  to 
nay,  he  is  not  an  idol ;  upen  which  occasion  a  learned  writer  f 
observes,  that  they  de^  with  him  as  Judas  di4  with  our  Sap 
Viour,  cry,  Hsul  Master,  and  then  betray  him:  t)iey  would  be 
thought  to  ascribe  every  thing  to  him  but  proper  Deity ;  but 
that  this  belongs  to  him,  will  evidendy  appear,  if  we  can  prove 
that  these  words  are  spoken  of  him.  It  is  true,  the  learned 
author  of  the  scripturerdoctrine  of  the  Trinity  ^  takes  a  great 
ded  of  pains  to  prove  that  it  is  the  Fadier  who  is  here  spokeit 
of;  and  his  exposition  of  the  former  part  of  tHe  text|  irtiich 
does  not  immediately  support  his  cause,  seems  very  just,  w^eo 
he  says.  The  Son  of  Goats  come^  and  hath  given  us  an  tmdef" 
stamkng'^  that  we  may  knorw  him  that  is  true^  viz.  t|ie  Father, 

*  7%M«  iketf  are  fiur  timet,  Imke  i.  6a  2  Cer.  i.  5.  /Iph.  1 3.  aiiWf  \  Pet.  L  3. 
vharein  mhryiff^t  iafuthefire  6*;.  t  J9r.  Otpen  againtt  JBidiffe,  page  35^ 

f  &c  Dr.  Clarkie  rephf  to  JWA  w,  pafe  97, 
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and  vfe  are  in  him  that  is  true^  speaking  stiU  of  the  Father, 
by  or  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  but,  I  humbly  conceive, 
he  does  not  acquit  himsclt  so  well  in  the  sense  he  gpives  of  the 
following  words,  upon  which  the  whole  stress  of  the  argument 
depends,  not  only  in  that  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  word 
»7i(i  This^  refers  back,  as -is  most  natural  and  usual,  not  to  the 
last  word  in  order,  but  to  the  last  and  principal  in  sense,  name* 
ly,  the  Father,  which  is,  at  least,  doubtful,  since  any  unpre- 
judiced reader,  who  hath  not  a  cause  to  maintain,  which  obli- 
ges him  to  understand  it  so,  would  refer  it  to  the  immediate 
antecedent,  viz.  the  Son,  by  whom  we  have  an  interest  in  the 
Father  $  for  when  he  had  been  speaking  of  him  as  Mediator, 
and,  as  sucl^  as  the  author  of  this  great  privilege,  namely,  our 
knowing  the  Father,  and  being  in  him,  it  seems  very  agreeable 
to  describe  him  as  a  Person  every  way  qualified  for  this  woiIe^ 
and  consequently  as  being  the  true  God;  and  besides,  the 
apostle  had  spoken  of  the  Father  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse, 
as  him  that  is  trucy  or,  as  some  manuscripts  have  it,  him  that 
is  the  true  God^  as  the  same  author  observes;  theisefore  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  should  be  ^;ain  repeated,  and 
the  uposde  supposed  to  say  we  know  the  Father,  who  is  the 
true  God,  which  certainly  doth  not  run  so  smooth,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  as  when  we  apply  it  to  our  Saviour:  that  author,  in- 
deed, attempts  to  remove  the  impropriety  of  the  expression, 
by  giving  an  uncommon  sense  of  these  words,  namely.  This 
knowledge  of  God  is  the  true  religion^  and  the  way  to  eternal 
Hfe ;  or,  this  is  the  true  worship  of  God  by  his  Son  unto  eter^ 
nal  life^  which,  though  it  be  a  truth,  yet  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  comport  with  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words ;  for 
why  should  the  true  God  be  taken«in  a  proper  sense  in  one  part 
of  the  verse,  and  a  figurative  in  the  other  ?  And  if  we  take  this 
liberty  of  supposing  ellipses  in  texts,  and  supplying  them  widi 
words  that  make  to  our  own  purpose,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matterto prove  almost  any  doctrine  from  scripture;  therefore 
the  plain  sense  of  the  text  is,  that  our  Saviour  is  the  true  God 
intended  in  these  words ;  and  it  is  as  evident  a  proof  of  his 
Dcit\\,  as  \vhen  the  Father  is  called,  the  tnte  God;  or  the  only 
true  Godj  as  he  is  in  John  xvii*  3«  where,  though  he  be  so  call- 
ed, nevertheless  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  only  Per- 
son who  is  Gud,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  but  as  having  the 
one  divine  nature ;  in  which  sense  the  word  God  is  always  ta- 
ken, when  God  is  said  to  be  one. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  obscr\'ed,  that  he  who  is  here  called  thi 
true  God,  is  <st3'led,  life  eternal^  which,  I  humbly  conceive^  the 
Father  never  is,  though  he  be  said  to  give  us  eternal  life^  in  one 
of  the  foregoing  verses  ;  whereas  it  is  not  only  said  concerning 
bur  Saviour,  that  in  him  was  life^  John  i.  4.  but  he  sa^'s,  John 
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xiv.  6%  lam  the  life;  and  it  is  said  in  1  John  i*  2.  The  Itfe'xoaiS 
tmtmfesiedj  and  we  haoeseeti  it^  or  him,  andshexv  unto  you  that 
€ternai  iifei  which  wa»  zutth  ^^  Father^  jr^Torru?^  which  is 
an  explication  of  his  own  words,  John  i.  !•  frfK*rmem  rmth 
God;  and  then  he  explains  what  he  had  said  in  ver.  14.  of  the 
same  chapter,  when  he  says,  the  wordofUfe^  or  the  Person  who 
calls  himself  the  iifewvis  manifested  unto  us;  which  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  phrase,  used  by  this  apostle,  whereby  he  sets-  forth 
our  Saviour's  glory  under  thb  character,  whom  he  calls  life^  or 
demai  life  ;  and  he  that  is  so,  is  the  same  Person,  who  is  call- 
ed the  true  God ;  which  chamcter  of  being  true^  is  often  used 
and  applied  to  Christ,  by  the  same  inspired  writer,  more  than 
bjf  any  other,  as  appears  from  several  scriptures.  Rev.  iii.  \7y 
14,  and  chap.  xix.  11.  and  though,  indeed,  it  refers  to  him,  as 
Mediator,  as  does  also  his  being  called  eternal  life^  yet  this 
agrees  very  well  with  his  proper  Deity,  which  we  cannot  but 
chink  to  be  plainly  evinced  by  this  text. 

There  is  another  scripture,  which  not  only  speaks  of  Christ 
as  God,  but  with  some  other  divine  characters  of  glory  added 
to  his  name,  which  prove  his  proper  Deity :  thus  in  Isa.  ix.  6« 
he  is  styled,  the  mig-hti/  God^  and  several  other  glorious  tides 
axe  given  to  him  ;  as,  the  w^nderftd  Counsellor^  the  everlasting" 
Fmher^  the  Prince  of  peace  ;  these  are  all  applied  to  him,  as 
one  whose  incarnation  was  foretold,  to  us  a  Child  is  born^  &c. 
And  he  is  farther  described  as  a  Person  who  was  to  be  the 
Governor  of  his  church,  as  it  is  said,  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulders  ;  all  which  expressions  so  exactly  agree  with 
his  character  as  God-man,  Mediator,  that  they  contain  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  his  proper  Deity. 

Object*  They  who  deny  our  Saviour's  Deity,  object,  that  the 
words  ought  to  be  otherwise  translated,  viz»  the  wonderfd 
Counsellor^  the  mighty  God^  the  everlasting  Father^  shall  call 
him^  the  Prince  of  peace* 

Anrwm  We  have  before  observed,  in  defence  of  our  transla- 
ti<m  of  another  text,  *  that  the  Hebrew  word,  that  we  translate, 
he  shall  be  called^  (which  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  used  in 
this  text)  does  not  fully  appear  to  signify  actively  /  and  also 
that  such  transpositions,  as  are,  both  there  and  here,  made  use 
of,  are  not  agreeable  to  that  language ;  and  therefore  our  sense 
of  the  text  is  so  plain  and  natural,  that  any  one,  who  reads  it 
impartially,  without  forcing  it  to  speak  what  they  would  have 
it,  would  take  it  in  the  sense  in  which  we  translate  it,  which 
contains  a  very  evident  proof  of  our  Saviour's  divinity. 

There  is  another  scripture  which  speaks  of  Christ,  not  only  as 
God,  but  as  the  great  God^  in  Tit.  ii.  13.  Looking  for  that  bles- 

*  See  Pasre  307. 
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determines  the  words  to  be  taken  in  a  lower  sense  than  this,  as 
there  does  not  appear  to  be,  then  we  are  bound  to  conclude, 
that  Christ's  Deity  is  fully  proved  from  it. 

Object.  Some  of  the  Socinians  suppose,  that  the  words,  my 
Lora^  and  my  God^  contain  a  form  ot  exclamation,  or  a4n)ira- 
tion ;  and  that  Tliomas  was  surprized  when  he  was  convinced 
that  our  Saviour  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  so  cries  out,  as 
one  in  a  rapture,  0  my  Lord!  0  my  God!  intending  hereby  the 
Father,  to  whose  power  alone  this  event  was  owing. 

Answ.  Such  exclamations  as  these,  though  often  used  in  com- 
mon conversation,  and  sometimes  without  that  due  regard  to 
the  divine  Majesty,  that  oug^ht  to  attend  them,  are  not  agree- 
able to  the  scripture  way  of  speaking.  But,  if  any  scriptures 
might  be  produced  to  justify  it,  it  is  sufficicti.4y  evident,  that 
no  such  thing  is  intended  in  these  words,  not  only  because  the 
grammatical  construction  will  not  admit  of  it,*  but  because  the 
words  are  brought  in  as  a  reply  to  what  Christ  had  spokeo  to 
him  in  the  foregoing  verse ;  Thomeis  answered  and  saidufUo 
him^  My  Lordy  &c.  whereas  it  is  very  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
an  exclamation  contains  the  form  of  a  reply,  therefore  it  must 
be  taken  for  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  him,  as  his  Lord*  and 
his  God;  so  that  this  objection  represents  the  words  so  contrary 
to  the  known  acceptation  thei-eof,  that  many  of  the  Socinians 
themselves,  and  otner  late  writers,  who  oppose  our  Saviour's 
proper  Deity,  do  not  think  fit  to  insist  on  it,  but  have  recourse 
to  some  other  methods,  to  account  for  those  difficulties,  that 
lie  in  their  way,  taken  from  this,  and  other  texts,  where  Christ 
is  plainly  called  God,  as  in  John  i.  1.  and  many  other  places  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to  consider  the  method  which 
the  Anti-trinitarians  use  to  account  for  the  sense  of  those  scrip- 
tures, in  which  Christ  is  called  God.  And, 

1.  Some  have  have  recourse  to  a  critical  remark,  which  they 
make  on  the  word  Smc  God^  namely,  that  when  it  has  the  arti- 
cle «  before  it,  it  adds  an  emphasis  to  the  sense  thereof,  and 
determines  it  to  be  applied  to  the  Father.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  him,  when  there  is  no  article, 
(which,  to  some,  would  appear  an  objection,  sufficient  to  invali- 
date this  remark)  they  add,  that  it  is  always  to  be  implied  to 
him,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  text  that  determines  it  other- 
wise. This  remark  was  first  made  by  Origen,  and  afterwards 
largely  insisted  on  by  Eusebius,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes;!  and 
he  so  far  gives  into  it,  as  that  he  apprehends  it  is  never  applied^ 

•  The  words,  o  Kvfuc  ond  o  e«c  are  m  the  nomnuirce  case,  Tthich  denoten  that 
they  are  not  tpoken  in  a  way  of  exclamation* 

-  S-fl  i^fy  to  ^t*hon,  page  67- 
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idien  put  absolutely  in  scripture,  to  any  other  Person ;  we  shal} 
herefore  enquire  into  the  justice  thereof. 

By  the  word  God  absolutely  taken,  (whether  ^  have  an  ar- 
icle  before  it  or  no)  we  understand  nothing  else  but  its  Jt^jing 
ised  without  any  thing  to  determine  its  application,  eitber  to 
he  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
vhen  it  is  not  absolutely  used,  there  are  several  things,  by  which 
re  may  certainly  know  to  which  of  the  divine  persons  it  be* 
ongs :  thus  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  Father,  when  there 
s  something  in  the  text  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  Son  or 
Spirit;  so  John  xiv.  !•  2>  believe  in  God^  viz.  the  Father,  be^ 
icoe  also  in  me;  and  in  all  those  scriptures,  in  which  Christ  is 
railed  the  Son  of  God,  there  the  word  God  is  determined  to  be 
mplied  to  the  Father ;  and  when  God  is  said  to  act  in  relation  tc) 
k^hrist  as  Mediator,  as  in  Heb.  fi.  13.  Behold^  land  the*children 
vhich  God  hath  given  me^  it  is  so  applied. 

And  the  word  God  is  determined  to  be  applied  to  the  Son, 
rhen  he  is  particularly  mentioned,  and  so  called,  or  described, 
ly  any  of  his  Mediatorial  works  or  characters ;  as  in  Matt,  i* 
^3.  God^  viz.  the  Son,  with  us;  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  God mani^ 
i9t  in  the  fiesh ;  or  when  there  is  any  thing  in  the  context, 
rhich  discovers  that  the  word  God  is  to  be  applied  to  him. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  any  of  his  Per- 
onal  works,  or  characters,  are  mentioned  in  the  text  or  cpn- 
ext,  and  the  word  God  applied  to  him,  to  whom  they  are  ascri- 
led,  that  determines  it  to  belong  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  in  Acts 
^  3,  4.  speaking  concerning  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  ex- 
ilained.  Thou  hast  not  lyed  unto  men^  but  unto  God;  and  1  Cor. 
ii.  16.  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  ofGod^  and  that  the 
Writ  of  God  dwelleth  in  you;  but  more  of  this  when  we  speak 
n  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  these,  and  such  like  cases, 
)ie  word  God  is  not  put  absolutely ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
8  put  absolutely  when  there  is  nothing  of  this  nature  to  deter- 
nine  its  application ;  as  }n  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  the 
tivine  Unity,  viz.  in  Mattt  xix.  17.  There  is  none  good  btit 
m^,  that  is  God;  and  in  1  Cor.  viii.  4.  There  is  none  other  God 
mt  one;  and  in  James  ii.  19.  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one 
rod^  &c.  and  John  x»  33.  Thou,  being  a  man^  makest  thyself 
lod;  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  like  nature,  in  which  there 
s  an  idea  contained  of  the  divine  perfections ;  but  it  is  not  par- 
icularly  determined  which  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  \% 
Dtended  thereby. 

This  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  ^,  God^  be- 

3  put  absolutely  without  any  regard  to  its  having  an  article 
ore  it,  or  not ;  from  whence  nothine  certain  can  be  de^er- 
nined  concerning  the  particular  application  thereof,  sinpc  many 
(criptures  might  easilv  be  referred  tO)  in  whic]i  it  is  pi^t  without 
Vol*  L  '  S  s 
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an  article,  though  applied  to  the  Father;  and,  on  the  other. handi 
it  has  very  ofttn  an  article  put  before  it  when  applied  to  idols^ 
or  falae  gods ;  *  and  the  devil  is  called,  •^ru  **mnt  nln^  the  god 
of  this  world;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  t\i'o  evangelists,!, 
referring  to  the  same  thing,  and  using  the  same  words,  one  has 
the  word  with  an  article,  and  the  other  without* 

Therefore,  setting  aside  this  critical  remark  about  the  apjdi- 
cation  of  the  word  God^  when  there  is  an  article  before  ^,  the 
main  thing  in  controversy  is  how  we  are  to  apply  it,  when  neither 
the  context,  nor  any  of  the  rules  above-mentioned,  give  us  any 
direction,  therein,  namely,  whether  it  is  in  that  case  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  Father,  or  indifferently  to  any  of  the  Persons  in 
mt  Godhead.  The  author  above-mentioned,  in  his  scripture- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  always  applies  it  to  the  Father;  and  it 
may  easily  be  perceived,  that  he  has  no  other  reason  tlum  this 
to  apply  many  scriptures  to  the  Father,  which  others,  who  have 
ilefended  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  another  way,  apply  to 
the  Son.  as  being  directed  herein  by  somettung  spoken  of  him 
iQ  the  context,  as  in  Rev.  xix.  4,  5,  6,  17.^ 

And  this  is,  indeed,  the  method  used  by  all  the  Anti-trinita- 
rians,  in  applying  the  word  God^  especially  when  found  abso- 
lutely in  scripture.  That  which  principally  induces  them  bere^ 
nnto,  is  because  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  as  there  is  but  one 
divine  Being,  so  there  is  but  one  Person  who  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly divine,^  and  that  is  the  Father,  to  whom  they  take  it  for 
gnmted  that  the  word  God  is  to  be  applied  in  scripture  to  sig- 
nify any  finite  being,  as  the  Son,  or  any  creature  below  him. 
But  this  supposition  is  not  sufficiently  proved,  viz*  that  the  one 
divine  Being  is  a  person,  and  that  this  is  only  the  Father,  whom 
they  often  call  the  supreme,  or  most  high  God,  that  is,  superior, 
when  compared  with  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  well  as  all  crea- 
tures ;  but  this  we  cannot  allow  of,  and  therefore  cannot  see 
sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  word  God^  when  put  ab- 
solutely, is  to  be  applied  to  no  other  than  the^Father. 

That  which  I  would  humbly  offer,  as  the  sense  of  the  word, 
when  thus  found  in  scripture,  is,  that  when  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
left  it  undetermined,  it  is  our  safest  way  to  consider  it  as  such, 
and  so  to  apply  it  indifferendy  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit^ 
and  not  to  one  person,  exclusive  of  the  others  :  thus  when  it  is 
eaid,  Mark  xii.  29,  32.  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord;  and  there 
is  one  God^  and  there  is  none  other  but  him ;  the  meaning  is, 

*  ^1ct9  vii.  43.  chap.  xiv.  11.  f  ^Serf  MiUt.  xix.  26.  compiired  vUh  Mark  x.  27- 
i  See  Scriptiere-ehrtvitie,  ^c.  page  67,  68,  antiin  nuniy  other  ptucti. 
4  Thit  it  the  xi^nte  of  J)r.  Clarke's  frst  tectum  in  Part  2,  on  vhieh  the  vMr 
Mcheme  teemt  to  he  founded  g  and  he  Mpeakt  to  the  tame  purpote  in  teveral  other  pU^ 
ett;  atidf  in  particular,  in  hit  I'epUf  to  A'elson^  pag-e  67,  68,  he  concUtdet  the  xtord 
$9oc,  God,  ahtolutely  taken  to  import  the  tame,  as  6  ir€flc$^>r§f  or  9  tin  «vy7«y  Btot,  Af 
yMch  he  atwayt  inSendt  the  Father, 
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that  there  is  but  oae  divine  Being,  who  is  called  God,  as  oppo^ 
flied  to  the  creature,  or  to  all  who  are  not  God  by  nature :  thus 
when  the  unity  of  the  Godliead  is  asserted  in  that  scripture  here 
referred  to,  Deut.  vi.  4.  and  Israel  was  exhorted  to  serve  him^ 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  forbidden  to  go  after  other  gods^ 
Ver.  13,  14.  And  when  it  is  said,  that  to  love  the  Lord  with  all 
our  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  is  more  than  all  burnt-offer* 
ino;  and  sacrifices,  Mark  xii.  33.  it  implies,  that  religious  wor- 
ship was  performed  to  God ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  was  per- 
finrned  to  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  therefore  none  of 
them  are  excluded  in  this  scripture,  in  which  the  unity  of  God 
is  jBsserted.  And  however  Dr.  Clarke  concludes  Athanasius, 
fipom  his  unguarded  way  of  speaking,  in  some  other  instances^ 
to  be  of  his  side ;  yet,  in  that  very  place,  which  he  refers  to,* 
he  expressly  says,  that  when  the  scripture  saith  the  Father  is 
the  only  God,^  and  that  there  is  one  God^  and  /  am  the  First^ 
and  the  Last;  yet  this  does  not  destroy  the  divinity  of  the  Son, 
fi)r  he  is  that  one  God,  cmd  first  and  only  God,  i^c.  And  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Again,  when  it  is  said.  Mat*  xix.  17.  There  is  none  good  ha 
one^  that  is  God;  it  implies,  that  the  divine  nature,  which  is  pre* 
dicated  of  all  the  persons  in  the  God-head,  hath  those  perfec* 
tions  that  are  essential  to  it,  and  particularly  that  goodness  by 
which  God  ii  denominated  AU-sufiicient :  so  in  Acts  xv*  18. 
when  it  is  said.  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  worts;  where  the 
word  God  is  absolute,  and  not  in  a  determinate  sense,  applied 
lither  to  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit,  the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  Per* 
sons  in  the  Godhead  created  all  things,  which  they  are  expressly 
said  to  do  in  several  scriptures,  and,  as  the  consequence  tnereot^ 
that  they  have  a  right  to  all  things,  which  are  known  unto  them. 

Object.  It  will  probably  be  objected  to  this,  that  we  assert 
that  there  are  four  divine  Persons,  namely,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Godhead  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
since  we  call  it  God^  which  word  in  other  instances,  connotes  a 
.personal  character ;  and,  if  so,  then  it  will  follow,  that  we  arc 
chargeable  with  a  contradiction  in  terms,  when  we  say  that 
there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  viz.  in  one  Person. 

Ansrw.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  divine  na- 
ture, which  is  common  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  .Ghost,  is 
represented,  in  scripture,  as  though  it  were  a  Person,  when  it 
is  called  God,  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense ; 
whereas  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  has  been  before  con-* 
«idered,  are  Ciilled  Divine  Persons  properly,  or  without  a  meta- 
phor.f.  Moreover,  the  divine  nature,  tliough  it  be  called  God, 
IS  never  considered  as  co-ordinate  with,- or  as  distinguished 
from  the  divine  Persons,  as  though  it  were  a  Persou  in  the 
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c  sense  as  they  are ;  aiid  therefore,  Vfbenever  it  is  so  caflra^ 
it  inusti)e  considered  as  opposed  to  the  creature ;  as  we  before 
observed,  tlie  one  Cod  is  opposed  to  those  \iho  are  not  God  by 
nature.  It  may  also  be  considered,  that  those  divine  perfec- 
tions, which  are  hnplicd  in  the  word  God^  taken  in  this  sense, 
arc  known  by  the  light  of  nature;  (whereas  the  divine  Peiso- 
nality,  as  applied  either  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pure  revelation)  and  it  is  such  an  idea  of  God,  or  the 
Godhead,  that  is  intended  thereb)*;  so  that  all  the  force  of  this 
objection  consists  only  in  the  sense  of  a  word,  and  the  principal 
thing  in  debate  is,  whether  the  word  God  thus  absolutely  irA 
indeterminately  considered,  is  a  proper  mode  of  speaking,  to' 
set  forth  the  divine  nature :  now  if  the  scripture  uses  the  word 
in  this  sense,  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire  about  the  propriety,  or 
impropriety,  thereof;  but  we  most  take  heed  that  we  do  not 
pervert,  or  misunderstand,  the  sense  hereof  which  they  do,  who 
either  speak,  on  the  one  hand,  of  tlie  Godhead,  when  called 
Gody  as  tliough  it  were  distinct  from  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spi- 
rit; or,  on  the  other  hand,  understand  it  only  of  the  Fatlier,  as 
opposed  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  the  Anti-trinitariaiis  do,  who 
deny  their  proper  Deity,  and  when  they  assert  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  do  in  effect,  maintain  that  there  is  but  one  Person  in 
the  Godhead.  Thus  conceniing  the  sense  in  which  the  And- 
trinitarians  take  the  word  God^  when  (as  it  is  generally  ex- 
pressed) it  is  taken  absoltztely  >n  scripture^  as  applying  it  only 
to  the  Father ;  we  pix)ceed  to  consider, 

2.  That  they  farther  suppose  that  our  Saviour  is  called  God, 
in  the  New  Testament,  l)y  a  divine  warrant,  as  a  peculiar  ho- 
nour put  upon  him ;  and  here  they  think  it  not  difficult  to  prove, 
that  a  creature  may  have  a  right  confeiTcd  on  him  to  receive 
divine  honour ;  which  if  they  Were  able  to  do,  it  iivould  tend 
more  to  weaken  our  cause,  and  establish  their  own,  than  any 
thing  they  have  hitherto  advanced.  But  this  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  militate  against  under  the  ionrth  head  of  argument, 
to  prove  the  Deily  of  the  Son,  riz.  his  having  a  right  to  divine 
worship,  and  therefore  shall  pajfs  it  over  at  present,  and  consi- 
der them  as  intending  nothing  more  by  the  word  God^  whtn  ap- 
plied to  our  Saviour,  but  what  imports  an  honour  infinitely  be- 
low tliat  which  belongs  to  the  Father ;  and  this  they  suppose 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  on  some  occa«*ions,  relating 
tb  the  work  for  which  he  came  into  the  world.  The  Socinians, 
ib  particular,  speak  of  his  being  called  God*  or  the  Son  of  (iod. 

(1.)  Because  of  his  havinj»  hern  sanctified  ^nd  sent  into  thv 
tvorldy  John  x.  36.  viz.  to  redeem  it,  in  that  peculiar  and  low- 
sense  in  which  Uiey  understand  the  word  redemption^  of  which 
ihore  hereafter. 

(2.)  Also  from  bis  extraordinary  conception  and  birth,  bf 
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the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  is  said,  in  Luke  i.  35.  Th^ 
Hohj  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee^  and  the^ponver  of  the  Highest 
shall  oveT'Shadorv  thee;  therefore  also  that  Holy  Things  which 
nhall  be  born  of  thee ^  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 

(3.)  Another  reason  of  his  having  this  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  they  take  from  his  resurrection,  and  so  refer  to  Rom. 
L  4.  in  which  it  is  said,  that  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  ivith  porvery  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead* 
.  Mi.)  Another  reason  hereof  they  take  from  his  ascension  in- 
to heaven,  or  being  glorified,  at  which  time  they  suppose  that 
he  was  made  an  Hi^  Priest,  and  had,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  name  and  character  of  God  put  upon  him,  for  which  they 
refer  to  Heb«  v.  3.  in  which  it  is  said,  Christ  glorified  not  him- 
self to  be  made  an  High  Priest;  but  he  that  smd  unto  him, 
Tttott  art  my  Son^  this  day  have  /begotten  thee. 

But  they  plainly  pervert  the  sense  of  these  respective  texts 
but  now  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  they  suppose  that  his  mission, 
incamationf  resurrection,  and  ascension,  are  the  principal  rea- 
sons of  his  being  called  God ;  and  that  his  deity  is  founded  not 
in  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but  in  these  relative  circum- 
stances, in  which,  as  an  act  of  grace,  this  honour  was  conferred 
upon  him,  which  God,  had  he  pleased,  might  have  conferred 
on  any  other  creature,  capable  of  yielding  obedience  to  him,  or 
receiving  such  a  commission  from  him :  whereas^  in  reality, 
these  scriptures  refer  to  that  glory  which  he  had  as  Mediator, 
as  a  demonstration  of  his  Deity^  and  these  honours  were  ag^ree- 
able  to  his  character,  as  a  divine  Person,  but  did  not  constitute 
him  God,  as  they  suppose. 

But  these  things  are  not  so  particularly  insisted  on  by  some 
late  Anti-trinitarians,  though  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  his  right 
to  divine  honour  is  the  result  of  that  authority  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  God,  to  perform  the  works  which  are  ascribed  to 
him,  relating  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  whereas  we  cannot  but 
conclude^  from  the  scriptures  before  brought  to  prove  his  pro- 
per Deity,  in  which  he  is  called  Lord  and  God^  m  ad  strong  a 
sense,  as  when  those  words  are  applied  to  the  Father,  that  he  is 
therefcHt;  God  equal  with  the  Father. 

Thus  having  considered  our  Saviour's  propet  Deity,  as  evin- 
ced from  his  being  called  Lord  and  God;  and  also,  that  these 
names  are  given  to  him  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  hereby  the  God- 
head is  intended,  as  much  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Father ; 
we  shall  dose  this  head,  by  considering  two  scriptures,  in  which 
the  divine  nature  is  ascribed  to  hitn ;  and  the  first  of  them  is  in 
Coloss.  ii.  9.  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bo- 
Aly  ;  in  which  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  not  barely  said,  that 
God  dwelleth  in  him,  which  would  not  so  evidendy  have  pro- 
^tA  his  deity,  because  God  is  elsewhere  said  to  dwell  in  others : 
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thus,  in  1  John  iv.  12.  it  is  said,  God  dwelleth  in  us  ;  but  here 
it  is  said,  the  Godhead  dwelleth  in  him,  which  is  never  applied 
to  any  creature ;  and  the  expression  is  very  emphatical,  the  ful- 
ness, yea,  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth'  in  him ;  what 
c^n  we  under;»tand  thereby,  but  that  all  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature  belong  to  him  t  The  uposde  had  been  speaking 
in  ver.  2.  of  xhK^mi/ateri/  of  Christy  as  wliat  the  church  was  to 
know,  and  acknowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Father ;  and  he 
also  considers  him  as  the  Fountain  of  wisdom,  ver.  3.  In  n4mi 
are  hid  all  the  treaauren  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  and  what  is 
liere  spoken  concerning  him,  very  well  corresponds  therewith, 
as  being  expressive  of  his  divine  glory ;  the  fulness  of  the  (lod- 
head  is  said^  indeed,  to  dwell  in  him  bodily^  by  which  wc  are 
to  understand  his  human  nature,  as  the  body  is,  in  some  other 
scriptures  taken  for  the  man;  thus,  in  Rom.  xii.  1.  we  are  ex- 
horted to  present  our  bodies^  i.  e*  ourselves,  a  living  aacrifce 
to  God;  so  here  the  divine  nature,  as  subsisting  in  him,  is  said 
Co  dwell  in,  that  is,  to  have  the  human  nature  united  to  it,  whidi 
lii  meant  by  its  dwelling  in  him  bodily. 

The  account  which  some  give  of  the  sense  of  this  text,  to 
evade  the  force  of  tlie  argument,  taken  from  thence,  to  prove 
our  Saviour's  Deity,  does  litde  more  than  shew  how  hard  die 
Anti-trinitiriuns  are  put  to  it  to  maintain  their  ground,  when 
they  say  that  the  word  ^Ik,  which  we  render  Gomead,  sigmfies 
some  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  upon  him,  especially  such 
as  tended  to  qualify  him  to  discover  the  mind  and  will  of  God; 
or,  at  least,  that  nothing  else  is  intended  thereby,  but  that  au- 
thority which  he  had  from  God,  to  perform  the  work  which 
he  came  into  the  world  about;  since  it  is  certain,  that  this  falls 
infinitely  short  of  what  is  intended  by  the  word  Godhead^  wluch 
must  signify  the  divine  nature,  subsisting  in  him,  who  assuQied, 
or  was  made  flesh,  and  so  dwelt  therein,  as  in  a  temple. 

There  is  another  scripture,  which  seems  to  attribute  to  him 
the  divine  nature,  viz*  Phil.  ii.  6.  where  it  is  said,  that  he  was 
in  the  form  ofGod^  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God;  by  the  form  of  God^  I  humbly  conceive,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  divine  nature  which  he  had,  and  therefore  it  was  no 
instance  of  robbery  in  him  to  assert,  that  he  was  equal  with 
God.  If  this  sense  of  the  text  can  be  defended,  it  will  evident- 
ly prove  his  proper  Deity,  since  it  is  never  said,  concerning  any 
creature,  that  he  is  in  the  form  of  God,  or,  as  the  words  may 
be  rendered,  that  he  subsisted  in  the  form  of  God ;  now  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  word  which  we  render  form^  is  not  only 
used  by  the  schoolmen,  but  by  others,  before  their  time,  to 
signify  the  nature,  or  essential  properties,  of  that  to  which  it  is 
applied ;  so  that  this  sense  thereof  was  well  known  in  the  apos- 
tie  s  davs.  Therefoif,  why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  Holy 
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^hostf  in  scripture,  may  once,  at  least,  use  a  word  which  would 
e  so  understood  by  them  i  And  it  will  farther  appear,  that 
Christ's  Deity  is  signified  thereby,  if  the  following  words  are 
>  be.  understood  in  the  sense  contained  in  our  translation,  that 
e  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  now  this  seems 
ery  plain,  for  the  same  word  ar>*raae,  he  thought^  is  taken  in  the 
ame  sense  in  the  third  verse  of  this  chapter ;  Let  every  man 
steeni^  or  think,  others  better  than  themselves ;  and  it  is  used 
bout  twenty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  five  times  in  this 
pistle,  besides  in  this  text,  and  never  understood  otherwise 
nan  as  signifying  to  thiniy  esteem^  or  account;  and  it  would  de- 
itroy  the  sense  of  the  respective  texts,  where  it  is  used,  to 
ake  it  otherwise.  This  the  Anti-trinitarians  themselves  will 
lot  deny,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  affect  their  cause ;  notwith- 
itanding  they  determine  that  it  must  be  otherwise  translated  in 
this'text;  and  so  they  render  the  words,  •x^^^W***}*^*'""*^ 
»«  ©"N  he  did  not  covet  to  be  honoured^  or  was  not  greedy,  or  in 
laste  of  being  honoured  as  God*^  that  is,  he  did  not  affect 
:o  appear  like  a  divine  Person,  or  catch  at  those  divine  honours 
}iat  did  not  belong  to  him.  Could  this  sense  of  the  text  be 
nade  out  to  be  just,  it  would  effcctuidly  overthrow  our  argu- 
nent,  taken  from  thence,  to  prove  Christ's  proper  Deity :  but 
Jiis  is  as  foreign  from  the  sense  of  the  words,  as  any  sense  that 
zqm\A  be  put  upon  them ;  and  all  that  is  pretended  to  justifyr  it, 
is  a  reference  which  they  make  to  a  phrase,  or  two,  used  in  a 
Qreek  writer,  which  is  not  at  all  to  their  purpose  f.     M ore- 

*  See  Dr.  Clarke^ 9  Scripture  Doctrine,  page  176. 

j-  Whitby  if  very  particular  in  laying  dtnon  this  serine  of  the  text,  "with  the  de- 
fence  tftereof,  in  hie  annottitiont  on  tfd*  tcripittre,  /ihwi  lieUoderutf  where  hejbidt 
the  "werde,  ^tfv^uA  iroair,  tohich  he  rendeix,  to  snatcb  at ;  and  mfonty/Mi  ir>iir6M4^ 
mhichf  he  suppoees,  ngmfies  to  purtui,  or  covety  a  tfting  that  it  detiiabki  hui,  Aoww 
ruer,  the  vord*  going  before,  or  following,  in  that  author,  may  determine  that  fo  ie 
hie  eenee  thereof,  m  the  Bcnae  ofpartieidar  vordi  u  oftentimee  greatly  varied  there* 
^  /  yet  thie  tmU  not  justify  the  rendering  them  in  the  Hum  eenee,  in  other  inetamaei, 
very  foreign  thereunto^  as  certainly  tho  text  roe  are  explaining  nutit  be  reckmedte 
be  s  betides,  the  tvord  is  not  the  siime,  for  it  is  m^meyfUL,  which  proper^  eigmfim  a 
prey,  or  the  thing  stolen  ;  and  therefore  though  e^syfim.  wmn  itf^')(m  may  ngn^y^ 
to  catch  an  opportunity,  as  a  person  catches  at  rohat  he  thinks  fir  hit  adwmtage, 
t/et  if  the  word  nfonLy/utsf  had  been  used  instead  of  it,  it  wmdd  very  much  have  aUStr^ 
ed  the  sense  thereof  f  aleo  though  e^f^^ryfUL  wymfsu  sigmfies,  to  esteem  A  thing  wor- 
thy to  be  pursued,  or  catclied  at,  us  a  pre>,  yet  efmjyfuuf  sym^t,  which  are  the 
words  m  the  text  we  are  conmriering,  sigmfy  no  such  thitg,  intt  rather  to  reckon  a 
thinf^  unlawful  to  be  pursued,  as  what  he  has  no  ri|^t  to;  and  that  ie  the  senae 
thereof  in  our  text,  q.d.  He  did  not  think  it  unkn^ul  tmpunue,  or  lay  claim  to  that 
cMne  honour,  of  being  equal  with  God,  or,  as  we  render  it,  thought  it  not  robbenr, 
Ue.  For  the  justifying  of  this  sense,  every  one,  that  observes  the  acceptation  oftke 
Greek  word*,  will  find  that  efxeyfiMt  signifies,  the  action  of  robbing',  and  ofoeyfUL 
the  thing  stolen,  as  may  be  observed  in  many  other  words,  where  the  former  ten- 
structioH  signifies  the  actt  the  latter  the  ejfect:  as  in  kcrytefioc  and  xeytofM,  nsftemepet^ 
and  M»iMPraucrfA±,  ncKne/uot  and  zoxt/o/uie*  sfte/ust  and  fteuAt  cvxirftec  and  onfofiae, 
njrsofMt  arid  T^y^fJ^  \  and,  in  the  JVew  T^tmment,  fMlsrfAii  sign^Ua  the  action 
ofbaptizing',  and  fiterltrftie  the  ordinance  in  which  it  is  performed.    See  Murk 
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over  the  sense  of  this  text,  as  agreeable  to  the  word^  of  our 
translation,  will  farther  appear  to  be  just,  if  we  consider,  that 
our  Saviour's  bring- m  the  form  ofGodj  is  there  opposed  tt>hi^ 
having  afterwards  been  in  the  form  of  a  servant.^  or  ihefashiw 
of  a  man/  now  if  the  latter  be  to  be  understood  of  his  being 
truly  and  properly  man,  and  not  to  be  taken  barely  for  soith-- 
thing  in  him  which  resembled  the  human  nature;  or  if  his  ta- 
king  on  him  the  form  of  a  servimt^  imports,  his  being  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  perform  that  obedience  which  was  due  from  him,  as 
man  to  God,  in  a  proper,  and  not  a  theatrical  sense ;  then  it 
will  follow,  that  his  being  in  the  form  of  God,  as  opposed 
hereunto,  must  be  taken  (or  his  being  truly  and  properiy  God, 
or  for  his  having  the  divine  nature,  as  before  mentioned;  whidi 
was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

I  might  here  consider  the  sense  which  Dr«  Whitby,  in  his 
annotations,  gives  of  our  Saviour's  being  in  the  form  ofG^^ 
as  opposed  to  that  of  a  servant,  (after  he  had  given  up  the 
sense  of  the  words,  as  in  our  translation,  to  the  adversary) 
which  is,  that  his  being  in  the  form  of  God,  implies,  his  ap- 

f>earing,  before  his  incarnation,  in  a  bright  shining  cloud,  or 
ight,  or  in  a  flame  of  fire,  or  with  the  attendance  of  an  host 
of  angels,  as  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  done,  which  the  Jews 
call  Shechinah,  or  the  divine  Majesty,  as  being  a  visible  em- 
blem of  his  presence ;  this  he  calls  the  form  oj  God^  and  his 
not  appearing  so,  when  incarnate  in  this  lower  world,  the  form 
of  a  servant^  as  opposed  to  it ;  and  adds,  that  when  he  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  he  assumed  the  form  of  God ;  and  therefore 
whenever  he  has  occasionally  appeared,  as  to  the  martyr  Ste- 
phen at  his  death,  or  to  the  aposde  Paul  at  his  first  conver- 
sion, it  has  been  in  that  form,  or  with  like  emblems  of  majes- 
ty and  divinity,  as  before  his  incarnation. 

Here  I  would  observe  concerning  this,  that  what  he  says  of 
Christ's  appearing  with  emblems  of  majesty  and  glory  before 
his  incarnation,  and  the  glor\'  that  was  put  upon  his  huma;i  na- 
ture after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  is  a  great  truth;  but  as 
this  is  never  styled,  in  scripture,  the  form  of  God,  nor  was 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  glory  ever  called  therein  the  divine 
majesty,  however  it  might  be  called  by  Jewish  writers ;  there- 
fore this  has  no  reference  to  the  sense  of  this  text,  nor  does  it, 
in  the  leasts .  enervate  the  force  of  the  argument,  taken  from  it, 
to  prove  our  Saviour's  proper  Deity,  any  more  than  this  criti- 
cal remark  on  the  words  tnereof  does,  the  sense  of  our  trans- 
lation, whereby  it  evident!}^  appears. 

I  might  also  ohser\'e  the  sense  which  another  learned  *  wri- 
ter pves  of  the  form  of  God  m  this  text,  which  is  the  same  that 

8.  compared  vfith  ^Matt.  iii,  7.  and  chap,  rxi.  25.    Mtiltitvtiet  ofirMancen  mij^h* 
have  been  ^hen^  but  these  arc  tufficitn}.  •   Crtiius  ;n  /or. 
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is  given  by  several  of  the  Socinians ;  namely,  that  it  has  a  re* 
lation  to  his  working  miracles  while  here  upon  earth,  which  is 
certainly  very  disagreeable  to  die  scope  and  design  of  the  text, 
'since  he  is  said  to  be  in  the  form  ofGod^  before  he  took  upon 
tiim  the  form  of  a  servant,  that  is,  before  his  incarnation :  an4 
besides,  the  working  miracles,  never  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
denominate  a  person  to  be  in  the  form  of  God,  for  if  it  had« 
pianv  others,  both  before  and  after  him,  mjight  have  had  this 
applied  to  them ;  whereas  it  is  a  glory  appropriate  to  him,  who 
^ught  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God* 

I  would  not  wholly  pass  over  that  which  somjc  call  a  con- 
troverted text  of  scripture,  in  1  John  v<  7«  For  tJi^re  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven^  the  Father^  the  Word^  and  the  Holif 
Ghost  I  and  these  three  are  one,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I 
conclude  the  arguments,  brought  by  the  Anti-trinitarians,  suf- 
ficiently conclusive  to  prove  it  spurious,  (a)  but  I  shall  say  the 

(a)  "  ft  «iav  readily  be  fronted  that  any  tract  publisbcd  by  an  apostolick  man, 
A  the  early  Christian  church,  would  be  circulated  aroonff  the  Cliristians  ofthoat 
timea,  with  great  dispatch,  immediatei^  on  its  publication.  This  ia  a  naturalaikd 
indefeauble  position,  since  it  arises  from  a  principle  in  human  qatupe  itself.  It 
is  natiMd,  too,  that,  in  those  times,  it  should  be  copied  without  delay  in  audi 
cJHgches  as  were  then  extant  And  this/rti  edition  would  be  .circulated  to  the 
widest  extent,  of  course.  Chmrches  that  were  established  afterwiitds  were  mortt 
lik^  to  receive  the  ttcond  edition  of  such  a  writer's  works ;  especially,  if  they 
had  intercourse  with  the  town  where  he  resided  in  his  latter  days,  and  drew  their 
copies  from  thence,  immediately.  But  I  think  we  may  say,  that  for  one  copy 
of  the  second  edition  that  was  circulated,  there  would  be  20,  or^  or  100  copies 
of  the  first  edition;  since  not  only  would  it  have  tlie  advantage  of  priority,  but 
not  one  reader  in  ahundred  would  think  of  the  second  as  different  from  the  first. 
And  this  has  lad  omr  translators  to  mark,  as  doubtful,  the  first  quotation  wliieh 
I  selected  from  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  in  my  last ;  chap.  ii.  33.  I  have  no 
donbl  of  the  gennineness  ot  the  addition  f  but  possibly  there  may  be  50  copies 
without  it  to  one  which  contams  it. 

Admitting,  then,  the  residence  of  St.  John  be  at  Ephesus,  or  «iy  part  of  Asja 
>Gnor,  ibr  the  hist  th'u^  vears  of  his  life,  fer  which  we  have  the  testimony  of 
ancient  history,  we  may  date  his  first -qsistle,  early  in  that  period:  or  even  be- 
fiore  he  came  t*  live  there.  This  would  spread  Jhtt,  amon^  the  neigfab6urinf 
fchurches  in  Asia  Minor :  oeoondly,  eastward,  to  those  countries  wfcich  pixifessed 
Chnstianity,  Antiocb,  for  certain :  Syria,  Cillda,  Fontiis,  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
Babylonia,  fce.  Tow4uy1  these  countries,  there  are  caravans  which  go  every 
noQlli,  or  six  weeks,  from  Asia  Minor :  there  is  a  regular  intercourse  maintain- 
ed, between  Smyrna,  and  th^  internal  partsof  Asia  Minor,  and  on  through  Tar-^ 
sus  to  Antioch : — from  Ephesus  to  8m>Tna  was  eas^.  We  lao/t  every  reason  to 
affirm,  that  tt  was  the  same  anciently,  and  therefore,  there  was  an  immediate 
conveyance  of  such  addresses  as  the  apostle  John  published  for  the  general  use 
of  all  Christians,  from  Ephesus,  eastward  to  the  oriental  pMnrinices  of  the  Roman 
empire,  where  Christianity  was  settled  and  flourished.  In  these  churches  his 
writings  would  be  in  request.  Moreover,  these  churches  wootd  be  the  fbst  to 
translate  his  writings  into  their  current  language,  ibr  the  use  of  the  natives  of 
these  provinces,  who  did  not  understand  (keek  (which,  however  prevalent  the 
Greek  lan|piage  was,  must  have  been  many)  because  mreVvas  a  great  number 
ef  professuig  Christians,  who  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  their  contents;-  .  *" 
'  K  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  trandations,  having  fiir  their  basis  the/rW 
edition,  can  be  no  evidences  of  w^hnX  the  apostle  thought  proper  to  add  m  hi; 

Vol.  I.  T  t  .  .        « 
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less  on  this  subjvct,  because  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  advance 
any  thing  that  has  not  been  very  largely  insisted  on,  by  van* 
ous  writers ;  among  whom  I  cannot  but  mention,  witn  great 

wcoftJ  addition.  The  Svriac  version,  for  insUince,  if  we  suppose  that  to  be  the 
cariitst  of  all,  would  represent  lhc/r«r  edition,  as  would  also,  all  versions  made 
ftom  i%  and  all  copit- s  made  frf>m  those,  at  that  tiine,  received  in  those  paitf. 
Whereas,  tlie  Armenian  version,  bccuuse  it  is  much  later,  would  at  least  stand 
tbe  chance  of  obtaining  (and  being  niude  froni)  the  seconi/ edition.  The  S^tuc 
vci'sion,  thcrethre,  is  no  evidence  against  an  adtUHon.  The  Armenian  Tenion 
is  an  evidf.ncfr//r  it.    This  vcThlon  contains  1  John  v.  f . 

Alaoi  tlie  churches  in  Africa  wore  not  planted  till  many  jrears  nfter  tbose  of 
Asia  i  ihfcir  mtercouri>e  with  Ephesus,  being  by  sea,  was  irregular,  and  ooold 
dikly  take  placet  occasionally,  if  it  was  direct.    If  we  suppose  it  to  be^  on  the 
subject  before  us,  through  Italy,  then  it  Wiis  subject  to  the  same  circiunstaiioei 
at  attended  tbe  intercourse  between  Ephesus  and  Rome.    I  say  Rome,  becanae 
we  have  no  reamm  to  think  that  there  wus  any  number  of  Cluistians,  worth  men- 
^ningi  in  any  other  city  of  Italy.    The  apostle  Paul,  when  iravcUinfr  from  Ubtt- 
ffio  upward  was  met  by  brethren /rom  Ittme:  which  when  he  saw,  he  thanked 
Uod,  and  fooib  csufaee.    Certainly,  tlutn,  he  h;id  nut  met  with  many  friends  in 
pUces  that  he  pas.sed  through,  and  his  courage  had  been  somewhat  .cast  down, 
Kir  that  reason.    We  find  no  trace  of  Chrisiianit}-  in  Herculaneum,  one  of  tbe 
cities  of  Italy,  of  the  second  size,  which  was  destroyed  A.  D.  79»  though  we 
meet  with  truces  of  Judaism  there ;  and  in  short,  it  niust  be  admitted,  that,  com- 
pared with  Asia,  the  western  provinces  had  but  few  Christmns.    We  have  ns 
reason  to  think  that  Rome  sent  out  missionaries  early.    The  south  of  Ftmce  WM 
thristianized  from  Asia,  though  so  much  further  off  than  Rome.    The  natnnl 
iafierence  is,  that  these  parts  would  receive  later  copies  of  any  apostoUck  wri- 
ting, published  in  Asia  Minor,  than  those  parts  which  had  a  regular  interoounei 
haif  a  doaen  times  in  a  year,  at  least,  but  probably  much  ofteneri  with  Ephesuii 
And  whatever  versions  were  extant  in  tlie  west)  would  represent  the  leediid  edi- 
tion with  its  variations,  whatever  they  might  be. 

As  to  Rome  itself,  I  mfer,  that  that  capital  of  the  eihpire  had,  if  any  place 
had,  b9th  editions.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  tbe  frtt  edition  had  rcacb«i 
Borne,  when  Aristobulus  quitted  tlint  city  for  Britain,  or  that  it  was  sent  to  Ar^ 
ifltobiUus,  in  Britain,  from  Ronie^  it  will  follow,  that  the  ancient  British  o^iea 
would  not  t:ontain  those  ;idditiun8  whidi  the  apostle  Jolm  inserted  in  the  «ectnil 
edition.  And  to  this  agrees  the  fact:  for  Pelagianism  could  hardly  hare  been 
repressed  by  any  text  more  effectually  than  by  tlie  one  in  question.  Yet  that 
crrour  n>se  in  Britain,  and  it  was  not  so  decidedly  opposed  then,  as  it  is  now ; 
fniffiM  tlie  testimony  of  this  text.  Moreover,  the  text  is  not  quoted  by  the  \^ener- 
able  Bede,  in  a  passage  of  his  works,  where  ^  e  should  expect  to  find  it,  at  leasts 
alluded  to.    He,  therefore,  might  have  the  first  edition. 

In  short,  almost  all  the  arguments  employed  agaiubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
text  may  be  admitted.  They  cease  to  have  any  great  force,  after  it  b  once  con- 
ceded to  those  who  use  them^  that  the^r«r  c()it:(Hi,  togetlier  with  all  its  reprc- 
jientatives,  in  the  first  centur\,  suppose,  had  not  tiie  words  in  debate.  They  arc 
reduced  to  the  infirmity  of  a  negative  argument,  at  best. 

I  must  now  obsene,  tliat-tbe  African  churches  1)eing  planted  long  after  the 
Asiatick,  they,  no  doubt,  would  obtuln  the  best  trnnscnpts  of  the  Morks  of  any 
inspired  writer,  whidi  could  he  procured  about  the  time  of  their  being  fotirdedt 
i,  e.  the  second  edition  of  the  letter  uiidcr  consideration.  To  tliiF  .igrees  the  facti 
the  Jlfrican  bishops  qvotr  the  patfu^e.  1\  rtiiUian,  Cyprian,  Kiicherius,  Eugenius, 
with  his  consistor)  of  4(K>  bishcips.  Vigil lUs,  i'Hilgcntius,  &c.  &c.  so  tluit  it  was 
undeniably  extant  in  their  copies  from  the  second  century-  downwards.  The  ar- 
gument^ then,  is  reduce!  to  a  point:  either  these  divines /outir/ the  passage  in 
their  copies,  or  tht  y  put  it  tliere.  The  latter  alternative  is  so  dishonourable  to 
rhristians  iod.  to  Christianity,  that  one  2s  willing  to  accept  of  any  h^-pothesi^ 
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esteem ;  one  who  has  defended  the  scripture-doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  judgment,  who  hav 
given  a  particular  account  of  several  that  have  written  on  either 
vide  of  the  question  *•  No  one  pretends  to  deny,  that  this 
text  is  not  to  be  found  in  a^  great  number  of  manuscripts, 
among  which  some  are  generally  allowed  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  therefore  it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  is  left  out 
in  some  ancient  versions  thereof,  which  were  taken  from  copies 
chat  we)«  destitute  of  it;  all  which  only  proves,  that  the  text 
has  be<n  corrupted :  but  the  main  question  is,  which  of  those 
^pies  are  to  be  reckoned  genuine,  those  which  have  it,  or  o- 
thers  which  have  it  not  ?  It  must  be  allowed,  that  there  are  a 
considerable  number,  in  which  the  text  is  inserted,  as  Beza 
and  others  observe ;  and  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  prove  that 
these  are  all  spurious,  which  must  be  done,  before  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  expunge  it  out  of  scripture* 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  manuscripts,  which  have  the  text, 
are  not  90  ancient  as  those  that  are  without  it,  it  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult matter  for  them  to  determine  the  antiquity  thereof,  with 
such  exactness,  as,  by  comparing  one  with  the  other,  it  may 
be  certainly  known,  with  respect  to  a}l  of  them,  which  has  the 

^  Mr..,Mbraham  Taylor,  in  kt9  true  Scripture-ihfhine  of  the  Trinity ,  Port.  /. 
dup,  3.  in  which  loe  hone  hit  ovn  method  ofret^eonmg  in  dejence  thereof,  which  ut, 
§i  leaetf  9i\£fcient  to  remove  the  boaeto  and  inttdte  ^f  thoee  loho  wonder  thai  we 
tkmdd  mfiigive  up  the  cau»e  entirelif  €o  them. 


vhidb  may  vindicate  profesisors  and  teachers  from  such  enormous  guilt.— But 
'fiyrtlier: 

I  have  said,  that  Rome  might  be  expected  to  procure  whatever  was  most  ex- 
eellent  in  Christian  literature,  as  well  as  in  other  studies.  It  had,  then,  xhcfrtt 
fidition»  because  that  was  the  earliest  which  could  be  procured  p  and  Uie  tecondf 
because  the  influx  of  persons  to  Rome  from  all  parts  was  so  great,  that  every 
thing  which  was  portable  of  a  literary  nature,  might  be  expected  to  be  brought 
there.  Rome  had  an  ancient  version  of  the  scriptiu^es,  known  under  the  nam^ 
oTtbe  old  Italic  vertion.  It  is  no*,  of  aiiy  consequence  to  our  ar|^ment,  whether 
tUa  version  contained  the  text  of  the  heavenfy  witneeaee,  since  it  was  made  viery 
(early ;  but  if  the  revieed  Roman  version  of  the  New  I'estament  contained  it,  we 
are  reduced  to  the  same  dilemma  ,as  before,  in  reference  to  the  African  bishops 
—The  reviser  of  this  edition  (Jerom)  either  fi}tnd  it,  or  firmed  it  Tile  same 
irguments  that  relieve  the  characters  of  the  Atricun  bishops,  relieve  the  cbaraC' 
tar  of  this  father.  The  accusation  is  incredible.  It  is  loading  the  party  with  a 
crime  so  far  beyond  ordinary  culpability,  that  the  mind  revolts  at  the  charge.  It 
IS  admitted,  then,  that  the  JUatui  version  reads  this  verse ;  tliat  St.  Jerome  adopt* 
cd  it;  that  it  was  adopted  by  tlie  learned  after  him;  as  by  our  own  fainoua  Alkwii^ 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  has  so  continued  ever  since. 
^Iie  inference  is,  that  St  Jerome  preferred  the  authority  and*text  of  the  accond 
edition,  and  followed  it. 

These,  moreover,  are  independent  witnesses ;  tor,  the  African  bishops,  who 
wrote  belTore  Jerom,  could  not  receive  this  passage  from  hif  revised  version :  or, 
if  any  choose  to  affirm  that  tlie  African  bishops  received  this  passage  from  the 
old  Ifa&e  version,  th<;n  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  follows  of  coiu^ie,  in  pfpp 
portion  to  whatever  importance  is  attaf*lied  to  itna  increased  antiquity. 
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preference,  and  by  what  a  number  of  years:  besides,  since  k 
IS  certain,  that  more  manuscripts  of  scripture  are  lost  by  fiff, 
than  are  now  known  to  be  in  the  world;  unless  we  suppose 
that  religion,-  in  ancient  times,  was  contracted  into  a  veiy  nar- 
row compass,  or  that  very  few,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
had  copies  of  scripture  by  them,  which  is  not  to  be  supposed; 
and,  if  so,  then  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  those  manuscripts, 
which  have  the  text  inserted,-  did  not  take  it  from  some  others, 
that  were  in  being  before  them ;  so  that  the  genuineness,  or 
spuriousness  of  the  text,  is  not  to  be  determined  only  or  prin- 
cipally by  inspection  into  ancient  manuscripts. 

Nor  can  I  think  it  very  material  to  offer  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  manner  how  the  text  came  first  to  be  corrupted.    Dr. 
Hammond,  and  others,  suppose,  that  some  one,  who  tnuu- 
cribed  this  episde,  might  commit  a  blunder,  in  leavmff  out  thb 
text,  because  of  the  repetition  of  the  words  in  the  tcdkiwing 
verse.  There  are  three  that  bare  record.     It  is,  indeed^  a  hard 
thing  to  trace  every  mistake  made  by  an  amanuensis  to  its  fint 
original ;  however,  this  must  be  concluded,  that  it  is  possibk 
for  it  to  be  left  out  through  inadvertency,  but  it  could  not  be 
put  in  without  a  notorious  fraud ;  and  no  one  would  attempt  Id 
do  this,  unless  some  end,  which  he  thought  valuable,  were  aa^ 
swered  thereby*     Indeed,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could 
not  have  been  maintained  without  such  an  insertion,  t  will  not 
say,  that  ever}'  one,  who  ever  defended  it,  had  honesty  enough  to 
abhor  such  a  vile  practice ;  but  this  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  if 
any  one  did  so,  he  was  guilty  not  only  of  fraud,  but  folly,  at 
the  same  time ;  since  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  well 
as  of  the  Father,  is  maintained  throughout  the  whole  scrip- 
ture r  and  the  principal  thing  asserted  concerning  tHe  Son,  ui 
this  text,  viz.  that  he  is  Otie  with  the  Father,  is  expressly  laid 
down  in  his  own  words,  John  x.  30.  /  and  mg  Fathet  are  one. 

I  know  the  Arians  take  occasion  to  censure  the  defenders  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  being  guilty  of  this  fraud,  though 
Father  Simon  *  is  a  litdc  more  sparing  of  his  reflections  on 
them ;  but  he  is  no  less  injurious  to  the  truth,  when  he  main- 
tains, that  some  person  or  other,  in  the  margin  of  a  copy, 
which  he  had  by  him,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  about 
five  hundred  years  old,  Had  a/fixed  to  ver,  8.  these  words,  as 
an  explication  thereof,  as  though  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  intended  tht-roby,  to  wit.  by  the  Spirit^  water ^  and 
blood;  and  from  hence  concludes >  that  the  next  person,  who* 
transcribed  from  this  manuscript,  mistook  this  note  for  a  part 
of  the  text ;  and  so  the  7th  verse  came  to  be  inserted.  This 
Lc  Clerc  calls  a  setting  the  matter  in  a  clear  light ;  for  some 

•  See  Hiatairc  Crit  dhi.  X'n.v.  T^Jta^n.  chap.  18./>fljT204. 
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fifihooM  tac  ready  to  believe  diat  which  supports  their  own 
cause,  how  weakly  soever  it  be  maintained* 

It  might  easily  be  replied  to  this,  that  this  text  was  known 
In  the  world  long  enough  before  that  manuscript  was  wrote, 
and  consequently  this  insertion  could  not  first  take  its  rise  from 
thence ;  and  therefore  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  this  na- 
ture, is,  I  humbly  conceive,  nothing  to  the  purpose  *• 

But^  passing  l^  what  respects  scripture-manuscripts,  there 
is  more  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  writings  of  those  who  have  re- 
ferred to  this  text ;  and  accordingly  it  is  certain,  that  it  was 
often  quoted  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  aiv- 
dent  writers,  in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries,  therefore  it 
was  found  in  the  manuscripts  that  they  used«  It  is  true,  it  is 
not  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  to 
wity  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory,  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,nor 
hy  Augustin,  and  some  odiers ;  but  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  hente,  but  that  it  was  not  in  the  copies  they  made  use  of: 
but  h  does  not  follow  that  it  was  in  no  copy  at  that  time ;  for, 
if  we  look  farther  back  to  the  thir4  century,  we  find  it  express- 
ly referred  to  by  Cyprian,  which  I  cann6t  but  lay  a  very  great 
stress  on;  he  has  it  in  two  places  f,  in  the  former  ot  which,  he 
oocaaionly  mentions  these  words.  These  three  are  one;  and,  in 
the  latter,  he  expressly  quotes  this  scripture ;  and  says,  it  is 
Vfriiien  of  the  Father^  Sony  and  Holy  Ghost^  that  these  three 
tare  one;  which  evidently  proves,  that  he  found  it  in  some 
manuscript  extant  in  his  dme,  which  was  before  any  manuscript, 
now  in  being,  is  pretended  to  have  been  written ;  for  even  tke 
Alexandrian  maml^cript  is,- 1  think,  supposed  by  none  to  be  of 
greater  antiqui^  than  the  fourth  century,  which  seems  to  me 
lo  be  of  gneater  force  than  any  thing  that  is  suggested,  concern- 
ing its  being  not  found  in  manuscripts  of  later  date ;  and  we 
may  observe,  that  that  Father  docs  not  speak  of  it  as  a  certain 
manuscript,  which  was  reserved,  as  a  treasure,  in  some  pri- 
vate library,  which  mig^t  be  adulterated  >  nor  doth  he  pretend 
to  prove  the  authority  thereof,  nor  make  use  of  it,  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  text }  but  quotes  the  text,  as  we  do  any 
odier  place  of  scripture,  as  supposing  it  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  contained  dierein  ;  and  he  also  was  reckoned 
a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity,  as  well  as  piety,  and  so  would 
not  refer  to  any  text,  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  which 
was  not  so. 

Object*  It  is  objected  against  thisy  by  the  Anti-trinitarians, 
that  though  he  quotes  scriptures,  yet  it  is  not  this,  but  ver.  8* 
and  that  not  in  the  words  thereof,  but  in  a  mystical  sense, 
which  he  puts  upon  it,  by  the  Spirit,  water,  and  blood,  agree- 

*  See  this  cmjectvre  ofFathir  Simon  leamedty  9pp99edin  Smith,  Mkcetlon,  con  - 
trm  Sirtftm.  t  TiV.  Epist.  Ixxiii.  ad  Jttbaitmiem,  ^  df  Unitiife  Ercl.  f  r 
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ing  in  one,  intending  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  being  ooe : 
and  this  is  the  sense  Facundus,  an  African  bishop,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  puts  upon  it,  and  sup- 
poses him  thus  to  quote  it. 

Annv.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  his  judgment  ii 
no  more  to  be  valued,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  him, 
than  if  he  had  lived  in  this  present  age ;  nor  liad  he  any  far^ 
ther  light  to  understand  Cyprian^s  meaning,  than  we  have ;  and 
we  know  very  well,  that  Cyprian  was  not  so  unreasonably  fond 
of  mystical  interpretations  of  scriptures,  aS  Origen,  and  some 
others  of  the  Fauiers  were :  and  even  they  never  presumed  to 
quote  any  mystical  sense,  which  they  put  on  scripture,  as  dit 
words  thereof,  or  say,  as  this  Father  does,  it  is  so  written; 
much  less  are  we  to  suppose  that  his  words  are  to  be  taken  ia 
this  sense.  And  whatever  Facundus's  sense  was  of  his  words, 
another  who  lived  in  the  same  century,  together  with,  or  a  fit<i 
tie  before  him,  viz*  Fulgentius,  refers  (as  the  learned  audior 
above  mentioned  *  observes)  to'  this  passage  of  Cyprian ;  not 
as  a  mystical  explication  of  ver.  8.  but  as  distinctly  contained 
in  ver  7*  and,  as  such,  makes  use  of  it  against  the  Arians. 

As  for  that  known  passage  in  Tertullianf,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  union,  or  connexion,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  Father 
in  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Comforter,  making  three 
joined  together,  and  that  these  three  are  one,  that  is,  one  di- 
vine Being,  not  one  Person,  and  so  referring  to  our  SaviouY^a 
word's,  I  and  the  Father  are  one^  it  is  a  very  good  explicatioD 
of  the  sense  of  this  text,  and  discovers  that,  in  that  eariy  age 
of  the  church,  he  had  a  right  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity :  but  whether  it  is  sufficiendy  evident  from  hence,  that  he 
refers  to  this  scripture  under  our  present  consideration,  though 
defending  the  doctrine  contained  in  it,  I  will  not  determine.  I 
shall  add  no  more  in  the  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  this  text, 
but  rather  refer  the  reader  to  others,  who  have  wrote  profess- 
edly on  this  subject.  \ 

And  whereas  some  of  the  anti-trinitarians  have  supposed, 
that  if  this  scripture  were  genuine,  it  doth  not  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  because  the  words  ought  to  be  taken  as  im^ 
pl}dng,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  one  only  in  testi- 
mony; to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  it  be  an  un- 
doubted truth  that  they  agree  in  testimony,  yet  it  doth  not  a- 
mount  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  They  are  one;  for  if  that  had 
been  the  principal  idea  designed  to  be  conveyed  thereby,  no  rea-? 
son  can  be  assigned  why  the  phrase  should  be  different  from 

*  See  true  Scriphire-doctrinc,  &c.  page  S3. 
f  Contra  Praxeam,  cap.  25. 

r  See  the  Author  before  referred  to,  in  the  trtle  ecripture^i^CtHiie,  ^c,  tu  afn, 
T''!_!i!and  dr  tiitme  m  ctelo  tesiiht9' 
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whsLt  it  is  in  the  following  verse ;  but  it  would,  doubtless,  have 
jeen  expressed,  wf^rt'm  mm.  They  agree  in  one. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  our  Saviour's  proper 
Deity  from  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  him,  not  only  as  a  be- 
ing called  Lord  and  God^  but  from  others,  that  assert  him  to 
have  the  divine  nature,  or  to  be  equal  with  God  the  Fattier ; 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  scriptures,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  he  asserts  this  concerning  himself;  or  what  proofs 
we  have  of  his  Deity  from  his  own  words,  in  several  conferen- 
ces which  he  held  with  the  Jews,  by  which  he  gave  them  reason 
to  conclude  that  he  was  God  equal  with  the  Father ;  and  the 
opposition  which  he  met  with  from  them,  who,  for  this  reason^ 
charged  him  with  blasphemy,  plainly  intimates,  that  they  under- 
stood his  words  in  this  sense.  And  if  it  be  replied  to  this,  as 
it  oftecT  is,  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  to  prove  his  Deity  from 
their  misunderstanding  his  words,  and  so  charging  him,  with- 
out ground  to  be  guilty  thereof;  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 
though  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  what  they  understood  to 
be  the  meaning  of  his  words,  yet  it  plainly  appears,  that  he  in- 
tended them  in  this  sense,  inasmuch  as  if  they  misunderstood 
him,  he  did  not  undeceive  them,  which  certainly  he  ought  to 
have  done,  had  he  not  been  a  divine  Person.  If  any  one  seems. 
to  assume  to  himself  any  branch  of  the  glory  of  God,  that  does 
not  belong  to  him,  though  the  ambiguity  of  words,  provided 
they  may  be  taken  in  two  contrary  senses,  may  in  some  mea* 
Are,  excuse  him  from  having  had  such  a  design,  however  unad- 
viseable  it  be  to  speak  in  such  a  way,  yet  if  he  apprehends  that 
they,  to  whom  he  directs  his  discourse,  are  in  the  least  inclined 
to  misunderstand  him,  he  is  obliged,  from  the  regard  which  he 
has  to  the  divine  glory,  and  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  those 
with  whom  he  converses,  as  well  as  in  defence  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, to  undeceive  them ;  therefore,  if  our  Saviour  had  not 
been  equal  with  God,  he  would,  doubtless,  upon  the  least  sus- 
picion which  the  Jews  might  entertain,  that  he  asserted  him* 
self  to  be  so,  immediately  have  undeceived  them,  and  would 
have  told  them,  that  they  took  his  words  in  a  wrong  sense,,  and 
that  he  was  far  from  usurping  that  glory,  which  belonged  to 
God;  that  had  he  intended  them  in  that  sense,  they  might  just- 
ly have  called  him  a  blasphemer;  this  he  would^  doubdess 
have  done,  had  he  by  his  words,  given  them  occasion  to  think 
him  a  divine  Person  if  he  were  not  so. 

Thus  the  apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  the  people  at  Lys- 
tra,  upon  their  having  wrought  a  miracle,  concluded  that  they 
were  gods,  with  what  zeal  and  earnestness  did  they  undeceive 
them!  In  Acts  xiv.  14,  15.  it  is  said,  when  they  perceived  they 
were  going  to  offer  sacrifice  to  them,  they  rent  their  clothe^^ 
and  ran  in  among  the  people^  crying  out^  ofid  sayings  Sirs^  ivhy 
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do  Iff  these  things  ?  we  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you* 
And,  at  another  time,  we  read,  that  Peter  and  John,  in  Acta 
iii.  11, — 13.  when  they  had  cured  the  lame  man,  though  the 
people  did  not  conclude  them  to  be  divine  persons,  yttj  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  amazed,  and  being  jealous  that  some 
thoughts  might  arise  in  their  minds,  as  though  they  had  a  right 
to  that  glor}',  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  or  that  this  miracle 
-was  to  be  ascribed  to  themselves,  rather  than  to  him,  we  read, 
that  when  Peter  saw  that  they  marvelled^  and  that  the  peopk 
ran  together^  he  answered^  ye  men  of  Israel^  why  marvel  ye  at 
this  ?  or  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  ns^  as  though^  by  our  own 
power y  or  holiness^  we  had  made  this  man  to  ivalk  ?  and  accord- 
ingly takes  occasion  to  shew,  that  the  glory  hereof  was  due  to 
none  but  God* 

But  our  Saviour  takes  no  such  method  to  exculpate  himself 
from  this  charge  of  blasphemy ;  therefore  we  must  suppose  they 
did  not  mistake  his  words  but  that  he  intended  thereby,  that 
they  should  understand  him  to  be  a  divine  Person ;  yea,  he  is 
so  far  from  undeceiving  them,  if  they  were  deceived,  that  he 
rather  confirms,  than  denies,  the  sense,  which  the}^  put  upon 
them.    This  appears  from  Matt.  ix.  3—- 5.  when  they  brought 
to  him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsey,  to  whom,  when  he  healed  bun, 
he  said.  Son  be  of  good  cheer  ^  thy  sifis  be  forgiven  thce^  he  per- 
ceived, that  certaiTt  of  the  scribes  said  xvithin  themselves^  Tfus 
man  blasphemeth^  supposing  that  none  had  power  to  forgive  sins 
but  God,     It  is  true,  the  words  mig^t  have  been  understood,  as 
though  he  had  said,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  only  in  a  decla^ 
rative  way^  as  signif}'ing,  that  the  man  had  obtained  forgive* 
ness  from  God,  without  insinuating  thereby,  that  he  had  a  pow* 
cr,  as  a  divine  Person,  to  forgive  sins.     But  it  is  plain,  that  the 
Jews  took  his  words  in  this  latter  sense,  from  their  charging 
him  with  blasphemy  ;  but,  instead  of  rectifying  the  mistake,  if 
it  was  one, he  asserts,  that  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his 
appearance,  while  in  his  humble  state  on  earth,  yet  he  had  a 
power  to  forgive  sins ;  and  he  not  only  asserts,  but  proves  this, 
when  he  says,  ver.  5.  Whether  it  is  easier  to  say^  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee?  or  to  say  Arise^  and  walk?  Many  suppose,  that 
our  Saviour  hereby  intends  to  establish  his  Deity,  by  asserting 
his  infinite  power,  which  was  exerted  in  working  a  miracle,  and 
6o  it  is  as  though  he  should  say :  he  that  can  produce  any  ef- 
fect, which  is  above  the  laws  of  nature,  as  miracles  arc,  at  least 
if  he  does  it  by  his  own  power,  must  be  God  :    but  this  he  had 
done,  and  so  proved  his  deity  thereby,  and  consequendy  his 
right  to  forgive  sins. 

But  I  am  sensible  it  will  be  objected  to  this,  that  since  crea- 
tures have  wrought  miracles,  which  were  as  truly  and  propcr- 
L  ly  90  as  this  that  Christ  wrought;  therefore  the  working  a  mi 
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rade  will  not  prove  the  divinity  of  the  person  that  wrought  it, 
unless  we  could  prove  that  he  did  it  by  his  own  power,  that  we 
cannot  do  without  supposing  his  deity,  and  therefore  that  ought 
not  to  be  made  use  of,  as  a  medium  to  prove  it* 

Some,  indeed,  attempt  to  prove  it  from  that  scripture,  Luke 
xi.  2(X  in  which  he  say;s,  he  cast  out  devils  by  thejinger  ofGod^ 
supposing  he  means  hereby  liis  own  divine  power.  Others  take 
notice  of  something  peculiar  to  himself  as  uiey  suppose,  in  the 
way  of  his  working  miracles,  that  herein  he  spake,  and  acted 
like  a  God.  But,  since  neither  of  these  arguments  will  be  reck* 
cmed  conclusive,  therefore  I  would  take  a  method  somewhat 
different,  which  is  not  liable  to  the  aforesaid  objection,  to  ac- 
count for  this  matter ;  and  that  is  that  our  Saviour  first  tells 
Ae  man,  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  knowing,  before-hand, 
how  this  would  be  resented  by  the  scribes,  who  would,  upon 
this  occasion,  charge  him  with  blasphemy,  which  accordingly 
they  did ;  and  then,  to  convince  them  that  he  was  a  divme 
Person,  and  had  a  power  to  forgive  sin,  he  wrought  a  miracle, 
and  so  bade  the  man,  sick  of  the  palsey,  to  arise  and  walk  / 
whereby  he  proved  his  deity,  of  which  he  designed  to  give  an 
extraordinary  conviction,  and  consequently  of  his  having  a  pow^ 
er  to  forgive  sin,  by  an  appeal  to  this  miracle.  Now  though 
miracles  do  not  argue  the  divinity  of  the  person  that  works 
diem,  from  any  visible  circumstance  contained  therein  as  but 
now  mentioned,  yet  they  effectually  prove  it,  provided  this  be 
die  thing  contested,  and  an  explicit  appeal  be  made  to  the  diving 
power  to  confirm  it  by  miracles,  then  they  are  an  undoubted 
proof  thereof,  as  much  as  they  prove  any  thing  relating  to  the 
Christian  religion:  and,  in  this  sense,  I  humbly  conceive, 
Christ  proved  his  deity  by  miracles,  which  he  is  expressly  said 
elsewhere  to  have  done;  as  in  John  ii.  11.  speaking  concern- 
ing his  first  miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  it  is  said,  that  thereby 
he  manifested  forth  his  glory  ^  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him; 
where,  by  his  glory  is  doubtless,  meant  his  divine  glor}' ;  for 
die  fsuth  of  his  disciples,  which  was  consequent  hereupon,  was  a 
divine  faith :  and  we  never  read  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  hb 
humbled  state  more  especially,  but  it  must  import  the  glory  of 
his  deity,  which  his  disciples  are  said,  in  some  measure  to  be- 
hold, when  they  believed  in  him.  This  Christ  confirmed  by 
his  miracles.  In  the  same  way,  as  hi^  mission  was  confirmed 
thereby*  By  this  means,  therefore,  he  proved  his  deity  and 
consequently  his  right  to  forgive  sin :  and  therefore  was  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  they  were  mista- 
ken in  thinking  him  a  divine  person,  he  farther  insists  on,  and 
proves,  that  he  was  so. 

There  is  another  conference  which  our  Saviour  held  with 
•Ac  Jews,  mentioned,  John  vi*  in  which  we  readl?  that  af|^r  hfi 
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had  hcalctt  a  kime  man  on  the  sabbath-day,  for  which,  vcr.  16. 
the  Jews  sought  to  slay  him^  as  a  sabbath-breaker,  he  replies, 
ver.  17.  My  Father  tvorketh  hitherto^  and  Iivorki  upon  which 
they  were  more  enraged,  and  as  it  is  said,  ver.  18.  sought  the 
more  to  kill  him^  because  he  had  not  only  broken  the  sabbath^  but 
isaid  alsOy  that  God  was  his  Father^  making-  himself  equal  wkh 
God.  It  is  plain  they  understood  his  words,  as  importing  that 
he  was  equal  with  God ;  and,  indeed  they  could  do  no  othe^ 
wise,  for  he  •  compares  his  works  with  God's,  and  speaks  of 
himself  as  working  co-ordinately  with  him.  Certainly  our  worh 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time  with  God's ;  there- 
fore they  suppose  that  he  asseited  himself  to  be  a  divine  Per- 
son, and  farther  proved  it  by  calling  God  his  Father;  which, 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  it,  denoted  aD 
cqualit}'  with  him.  Hereupon  they  charge  him  with  blasphemy, 
and  go  round  iibout  to  kill  him  for  it.  Now  it  is  certain,  that, 
if  he  had  not  been  equal  with  God,  he  ought  to  have  undeceived 
them,  which  he  might  easily  haVe  done,  by  telling  them  that 
though  I  call  God  my  Father,  I  intend  nothing  hereby,  but  that 
I  worship,  reverence,  and  yield  obedience  to  him ;  or  that  I  am 
his  Son,  by  a  special  instance  of  favour,  m  such  a  sense  as  a 
creature  may  be ;  but  far  be  it  from  me  to  give  you  Ae  least 
occasion  to  think  that  I  am  equal  with  God,  for  that  would  be 
to  rob  him  of  his  glory :  but  we  find  that  our  Saviour  is  far 
from  denying  his  equality  with  the  Father,  but  rather  esta- 
blishes and  proVes  it  in  the  following  verses. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  in  some  passages  thereof,  he  ascribes  to 
himself  the  weakness  of  a  man,  as  having  therein  respect  to 
his  human  nature,  which  is  included  in  his  being  the  Messiah 
and  Mediator,  as  well  as  his  divine  :  thus  he  says,  ver,  19.  The 
Son^  viz>  as  man,  can  do  nothbif^  of  himself ;  and  ver.  20.  The 
Father  ahciveth  him  all  thiuga ;  but,  in  other  passages,  he  proves 
that  he  hud  a  divine  natui\ ,  and  farther  confirms  what  he  had 
before  asserted,  namely,  ihat  he  was  equal  with  God;  in  ver. 
21.  For  as  the  Father  raiaelh  up  the  deud^  and  quickeneth  them^ 
even  so  the  Son  qnickciwih  whom  he  wilL  Observe,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  himself,  as  hriving  divine  power,  but  sovereignt)' ; 
the  former  in  that  he  quickeneth ;  the  latter,  in  that  he  does  it 
according  to  his  own  will  or  pleiisure ;  and,  in  ver.  23.  he  sig- 
nifies his  expectation  from  men,  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son^  even  as  they  honour  the  Father,  'f  hus  he  lays  claim  to  di- 
\int  glory,  as  well  as  ascribes  to  himself  the  prerogative  of 
niising  the  whole  world,  at  the  general  resurrection,  and  deter- 
mining their  stale,  either  (>f  ha])])iness  or  misery,  ver.  28,  29.' 
Marvel  not  at  thiff ;  for  the  hour  is  comings  in  which  all  that  are 
in  the  graves  tJiall  hear  his  voice^  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they* 
that  have  done  goody  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  tha^ 
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rve  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation*  From  hence, 
lerefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  our  Saviour  was  so  far  from 
sclaiming  the  chatge  of  being  equal  with  God,  which  they 
illed  blasphemy,  that  he  proves  it  by  arguments  yet  more  con- 
ncing. 

Another  conference,  which  he  held  with  the  Jews  about  this 
atter,  we  read  of  in  John  viii*  wherein,  taking  occasion  to 
>eak  concerning  Abraham,  who  rejoiced  to  see  his  day,  he  tells 
lem  plainly,  ven  58.  Before  Abraham  was^  lam;  not  intend- 
ig  hereby,  as  the  Arians  suppose,  that  he  was  the  first  crea- 
ire,  but  that  he  was  equal  with  God ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems 
I  be  something  in  his  mode  of  speaking  that  argues  his  assert* 
ig  his  eternal  and  unchangeable  Deit}-*  The  phrase  here  used 

the  same,  with  a  little  variation,  with  that  which  is  used  to 
:t  forth  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God,  in  Isa*  xliii.  liS. 
efore  the  day  xvas^  I  am  he.  If  the  prophet  is  to  be  under- 
ood,  as  asserting  that  God  the  Father  existed  before  time^ 
ifore  the  day  was,  or  the  course  of  nature  began,  why  may  we 
yt  suppose  our  Saviour  to  intend  as  much,  when  he  says,  Be- 
Te  Abraham  xvas^  J  am. 

However,  since  it  will  be  objected,  that  this,  at  best,  is  but  a 
robable  argument,  though  it  is  such  as  many  of  tlie  Fathers 
ive  made  use  of  in  defending  his  Deity,  yet  we  will  not  lay  the 
hole  stress  of  our  cause  upon  it,  but  may  obser\'e,  that  wljatr 
rex  critical  remark  others  may  make  on  the  sense  of  the  words^ 

is  certain  the  Jews  understood  them  no  otherwise,  than  as  im^ 
[ying,  that  he  thought  himself  equal  with  God ;  therefore  it  is 
dd,  ver.  59.  that  they  took  up  stones  to  stone  him;  which  was 

punishment  inflicted,  under  the  law,  on  blasphemers ;  and 
ight  he  not,  had  they  misunderstood  his  words,  to  have  cleared 
imself  from  this  imputation,  if  he  had  not  been  equal  with 
rod  f  But  he  is  far  from  doing  this ;  for  it  is  said,  in  the  fol- 
»wing  words,  that  he  hid  himself  and  went  out  of  the  templf^ 
oing  through  the  midst  ofthem^  and  so  passed  by. 

^gain,  there  is  another  conference,  which  he  held  with  the 
sws,  mentioned  in  John  x.  in  which  he  speaks  like  a  divine 
erson  in  several  verses ;'  as  vcr.  14.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd^ 
%d  inow  my  sheepy  and  am  known  of  mine;  which  is  the  same 
lat  is  ascribed  to  God,  in  Psal.  xxiii.  l.  The  Lord  is  my 
hepherd;  and  he  lays  claim  to  his  church,  whom  he  calls  his 
leep,  as  his  own ;  and  ver.  1 8.  he  speaks  of  himself,  a^  hav- 
ig  a  power  over  his  own  life ;  /  have  power  to  lay  it  down^ 
^d  I  have  power  to  take  it  again  ;  which  is  a  greater  instance 
F  dominion  than  belongs  to  a  creature,  who  has  not  a  po\(^|r 
%  dispose  of  his  own  life  at  pleasure ;  and,  in  ver.  28.  h^  a^r 
snds  yet  higher  in  his  expression,  when  he  speaks  of  himAelf, 
3  having  a  power  to  give  eternal  life  to  his  people,  which  is  cej"; 
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taihly  the  gift  of  none  but  God;  and  when,  in  ver.  29.  he  olWU 
himself  to  be  inferior  to  his  Fadier,  as  man ;  notwithstanding, 
in  vcr*  30.  he  plainly  asserts  his  Deity,  when  he  says,  I  and  mi/ 
Father  are  one. 

Object.  1.  The  Anti^trinitarians  object  to  this,  that  Christ 
did  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  with  the  Father,  any  otherwise 
than  in  consent,  or,  at  least,  as  having  power  and  authority  de« 
rived  from  him. 

Answ.  To  say  that  those  Words,  /  and  my  Father  are  one^ 
imply  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  One  in  consent^  does  not 
well  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  words,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  greatness,  and  the  power  of  his  Father,  and  in  this 
of  his  being  One  with  him.     Besides,  had  he  only  meant  his 
being  One  with  him  in  consent,  as  implying  the  subjecticm  rf 
all  the  powers  atid  faculties  of  his  soul  to  him,  that  is  a  sense 
in  which  every  good  man  may  be  said  to  be  one  with  God ;  there- 
fore the  Jews  would  not  have  charged  him  with  blasphemy  fo^ 
it,  which,  it  is  plain,  they  did,  and  took  up  stones  to  stone  mtt^ 
if  his  own  words  had  not  given  them  ground  to  conclude  thd^ 
)ie  intended  more  than  this,  namely,  that  he  was  one  in  natui*^ 
with  God.     It  is  therefore  farther  objected. 

Object.  2.  That  the  Jews,  indeed,  misunderstood  him,  an^ 
tiothing  can  be  inferred  from  their  stupidity,  to  prove  lus  Dei^  -^ 
but  he  seems,  in  the  following  verses,  to  do  more  to  the  unoe  ^ 
ceiving  them,  than  he  had  done  in  some  of  the  foregoing  instan,  ^ 
ces ;  for  he  tells  them  plainly  the  reason  why  he  spake  of  him — 
celf  as  a  God,  namely,  because  he  was  a  prophet ;  and  these  wer^ 
called  g'ods^  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,,  or,  at  least,  that  h^ 
had  a  right  to  be  so  called,  from  his  being  sanctifiedy  and  9en^ 
into  the  world. 

Ansxv.  By  these  expressions,  he  does  not  intend  to  set  him- — 
ielf  upon  a  level  with  the  prophets  of  old,  but  they  contain  ani^ 
argument  from  the  less  to  the  greater ;  and  so  it  is,  as  thought 
he  should  say,  If  some  persons,  who  made  a  considerable  figured 
in  th'.*  church  of  old,  and  were  sent  about  important  services^ 
to  rh^m,  are  called  gods,  I  have  much  more  reason  to  clainu 
that  chiiracter,  as  having  been  sanctified,  and   sent  into  the 
World  about  the  great  work  of  redemption,  consecrated,  or  set- 
apait  to  glorify  the  divine  perfections  therein  ;  which  work,  as 
Ivill  he  observed  under  a  following  head^  proves  his  Deity  ;  and 
therefore  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  disclaims  it,  when  he 
tjpeaks  of  himself,  as  engaged  therein.     Then  he  proceeds  yet 
^a\ther,  in  asserting  his  Deity,  when  he  speaks  of  his  being  in 
the  Father^  and  the  Father  in  him^  which,  it  is  certain,  the  Jews 
took  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  those  words  are  taken 
in,  when  applied  to  creatures,  for  thev  concluded,  that  he  spake 
•^  **im8clf  as  a  divine  Person ;  for  it  IbUows^  ven  39.  that  they 
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%l9Ught  again  to  take  him,  but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hand;  so 
that  he  still  gives  them  occasion  to  conclude,  that  he  was  God 
equal  with  the  Father. 

Thus  he  asserted  his  Deity  in  all  these  various  conferrences 
with  the  Jews  ;  in  which,  if  he  had  not  been  what  rfiey appre- 
hended him  to  insinuate  that  he  was,  many  charges  must  have 
been  brought  against  him  ;  not  only  as  to  what  concerns  mat- 
ters of  common  prudence,  as  incensing  the  people  by  ambigu- 
ous expressions,  and  thereby  hazarding  his  own  life;  but  his 
holiness  would  have  been  called  in  question,  had  he  given  oc- 
casion to  them,  to  think  that  he  assumed  to  himself  divine«glo* 
ry,  had  he  not  had  a  right  to  it.  (a) 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  that  last  public  testimony, 
which  he  gave  to  his  Deity,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sanhedrim^ 
which,  in  some  respects,  may  be  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life, 
when  he  stood  before  Pontius  Pilate  ;  upon  which  occasion,  the 
apostle  says,  1  Tim.  vi.  13.  that  A^  xvitnessed  a  good  confession  : 
this  we  have  recorded,  Matth.  xxvi.  61.  where  we  observe,  that 
when  false  witnesses  were  suborned  to  testify  against  him,  who 
contradicted  one  another,  in  their  evidence,  upon  which  the 
high  priest  desired  that  he  would  make  a  reply  to  what  they 
said,  m  his  own  defence,  he  did  not  think  that  worthy  of  an  an- 
swer, and  therefore  held  his  peace  :  but  when  he  was  asked,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  and  adjured  by  the  living  God,  to  tell 
them.  Whether  he  were  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God}  that  is,  the 
Messiah,  whom  the  Jews  expected,  who  governed  his  church 
of  old,  and  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  a  divine  Person, 
or  the  Son  of  God  ;  here  the  whole  matter  is  left  to  his  own 
determination.  Had  he  denied  this,  he  would  have  saved  his 
life  ;  and  if  he  confessed  it,  he  was  like  to  die  for  it.  On  this 
occasion,  he  does  not  hold  his  peace,  or  refuse  to  answer ;  there- 
fore, says  he,  ver.  64.  Thou  hast  said ;  which  is  as  though  he 
he  had  said.  It  is  as  thou  hast  said,  I  am  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  then  in  the  following  words.  Nevertheless,  I  say 
unto  you.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man,  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  where- 
upon the  high  priest  rentjiis  clothes,  and  appealed  to  the  people 
that  they  had  heard  his  blasphemy,  and  accordingly  they  judged 
him  worthy  of  death.  Here  we  observe,  that  he  not  only  asserts 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  glory 
of  a  divine  Person,  but,  as  a  farther  confirmation  thereof,  ap- 
plies to  himself  a  text,  which  the  Jews, supposed  to  belong  to 
the  messiah,  Dan.  vii.  13.  1  sarw  in  the  night-visions,  and  be- 
hold,  one,  like  the  Son  of  man,  came  ivith  the  cloxuls  of  heaven^ 
&c.  So  that,  from  all  this,  it  follows,  that  if  Christ,  when  he 
conversed  occasionally  with  the  Jews,  or  when  he  was  called 
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before  the  Sanhedrim,  asserts  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
which  inchides  in  it  his  Deity,  and  so  does  not  shun  to  speak 
of  himself,  as  equal  with  God,  we  have  the  doctrine,  which  we 
are  defending,  maintained  by  himself;  therefore  wc  must  con- 
clude, that  he  really  is  what  he  declared  himself  to  be,  namely, 
God  equal  with  the  Father. 

II.  We  proceed  to  consider  how  our  Saviour's  Deitj-  appears, 
from  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  ascribed  to  hnn,  which 
are  proi)er  to  God  alone  ;  to  which  we  shall  add,  those  high  and 
glorious  tides,  by  which  he  is  described  in  scripture.  The  attri- 
butes of  God,  as  has  been  before  observed  *,  are  all  essential 
to  hiln,  and  therefore  cinnot,  in  a  proper  sense,  be  any  of  them . 
applied  to  a  creature,  as  they  arc  to  Christ,  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly considered  in  some  following  heads. 

1.  He  is  said  to  be  eternal,  and  that  not  only  without  end, 
as  the  angels  and  saints  in  heaven  shall  be,  but  from  everlast- 
ing :  this  appears  from  Micah  v.  2.  Whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  of  old^from  everlasting.     If  his  goings  forth  have 
been  from  everlasting,  then  he  existed  from  everlasting,  for  ac- 
tion supposes  existence.     Nothing  more  than  this  can  be  said, 
to  prove  that  the  Father  was  from  everlasting  :  and  that  this  is 
spoken  of  our  Saviour  is  very  plain,  from  the  reference  to  thi5 
text,  in  Matth.  ii.  6.  where  the  former  part  of  this  verse  is  quo^ 
ted  and  explained,  as  signifying  our  Saviour's  being  bom  in^ 
Bethlehem  ;  therefore  the  latter  part  of  it,  whose  goings  forth^ 
&c.  must  belong  to  him.  Again,  he  is  said,  in  John  i.  1.  to- 
have  been  in  the  beginning  ;  observe,  it  is  not  said  he  vfzsfronr- 
but  in,  the  beginning ;  therefore  it  is  plain,  that  he  existed  w^hcn, 
all  things  began  to  be,  and  consequently  was  from  eternity. 

When  we  consider  this  divine  perfection  as  belonging  to  our 
Saviour,  we  militate  against  both  the  Socinians  and  the  Arians ; 
as  for  the  former,  they  deny,  that  he  had  any  existence,  properly 
speaking,  before  his  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
and  interpret  all  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  his  pre-existence 
to  it,  such  as  that  in  John  viii.  58.  Before  Abraham  rvas^  I 
aniy  or  that  the  Word  was  in  the  beginnings  as  importing  either, 
that  he  was  from  eternity,  in  the  decree  and  purpose  of  God, 
relating  to  his  incarnation,  in  which  sense  ever}'  thing  that  comes 
to  pass  was  eternal,  as  fore-ordaincd  by  God,  which  is  there- 
fore a  very  absurd  exposition  of  such-like  texts  ;  or  else  they 
suppose,  that  his  being  in  the  beginning  signifies  nothing  else 
but  his  being  the  Founder  of  the  gospel-state,  which  cannot 
be  the  sense  of  the  evangelist's  words,  because  he  is  said  to 
be  with  God;  and  it  immediately  follows,  and  all  things  tvere 
made  by  him^  which  every  unprejudiced  reader  would  suppose 
to  intend  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  not  the  erecting  the  gos- 
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pel-dispensation ;  this  therefore  evidently  appears  to  be  a  per- 
version of  the  sense  of  the  text. 

As  for  the  Arians,  they  distinguish  between  Christ's  being 
in  tiie  beginning  of  time,  and  his  being  from  eternity ;  and  so 
they  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  t^t  to  be,  that  the  Word  was 
from  the  beginnmg ;  and  whatever  disguise  they  seem  to  put 
upon  their  mode  of  speaking,  when  they  say  there  was  not  a 
point  of  time  in  which  Christ  was  not,  or  that  he  was  before  the 
world,  they  are  far  from  asserting  that  he  was  without  begin- 
ning, or  properly  from  eternity.  And,  in  answer  hereimto,  let 
it  be  considered,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  medium  be- 
tween time  and  eternity  ;  therefore  whatever  was  before  time, 
must  be  from  eternity,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  eter- 
i£aL  That  this  may  appear,  let  us  consider  that  time  is  the  mea- 
sure of  finite  beings,  therefore  it  is  very  absurd,  and  little  less 
than  a  contradiction,  to  say  that  there  was  any  finite  being  pro- 
duced before  time ;  for  that  is,  in  effect,  to  assert  that  a  limited 
duration  is  antecedent  to  that  measure,  whereby  it  is  determined, 
or  limited*  If  we  should  allow  that  there  might  have  been 
fiome  things  created  before  God  began  to  create  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  though  these  things  might  be  said  to  have  had  a 
being  longer  than  time  has  had,  yet  they  could  not  have  existed 
before  time,  for  time  wpuld  have  begun  with  them  ;  tlierefore 
if  Christ  had  been  created  a  thousand  millions  of  ages  before 
the  world,  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  existed  before  time  ;  but 
it  would  be  inferred  from  hemce,  that  time,  which  would  have 
taken  its  beginning  from  his  existence,  had  continued  so  many 
ages  ;  therefore  that  which  existed  before  time,  must  have  ex- 
isted before  all  finite  beings,  and  consequently  was  not  produ- 
ced out  of  nothing,  or  did  not  begin  to  be,  and  is  properly  from 
ctemi^'.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  think  the  objection  evasive,  or 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  take  off  the  force  of  this  argument,  to 
prove  our  Saviour's  Deity,  since  the  expressions  of  scripture,  by 
which  his  eternity  is  set  forth,  are  as  strong  and  emphatical,  as 
as  those  whereby  the  Father's  is  expressed,  and  consequently 
his  Deity  is  equally  evident. 

2.  Our  Saviour  is  said  to  be  unchaneeable,  which  perfection 
not  only  belongs  to  God,  but  is  that  wliereby  he  is  considered 
as  opposed  to  all  created  beings,  which  are  dependent  upon  him« 
and  therefore  changed  by  him,  at  his  pleasure.  Now  that 
Christ  is  nnmutable,  is  evident,  if  we  compare  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  Psal.  cii.  25, — 27.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They 
shall  perish^  but  thou  shalt  endure ;  yea^  all  of  them  shall  wax 
old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them^  and  they 
shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same^  and  thy  years  shall  have 
no  endy  with  Heb*  i«  10.  where  the  apostle  uses  die  same  words 
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and  considers  diem  as  applied  to  Christ ;  so  that  it  will  be  a  vc- 
ry  hard  matter  for  anv  to  evade  the  force  of  this  argument*  I 
am  persuaded,  that  ii  the  apostle  had  not  applied  these  wonb 

,  to  Christ,  the  Anti-triiiitarians  would  have  allowed,  that  the 
Psalmist  gives  as  plain  an  account  of  the  immutability  of  God, 
as  can  be  found  in  scripture,  or,  indeed,  as  words  can  express. 
Some  of  the  writers  on  that  side  of  the  question,  have  passed 
over  this  scripture,  as  thinking,.  I  suppose,  that  it  is  better  not 
to  attempt  to  account  for  it  consistently  with  their  scheme, 
than  to  do  it  in  such  a  way,  as  will  not,  in  the  least,  support  it : 
others  do  not  care  to  own  that  they  are  applied  to  Christ ;  but 
that  is  to  break  the  chain  of  the  aposde^s  reasoning,  and  there- 
by to  fasten  an  absurdity*  upon  him.  Now,  that  we  may  briefly 
consider  the  connexion  between  this  and  the  foregoing  verses, 
whereby  it  will  evidendy  appear  that  our  Saviour  is  the  Person 
here  described,  as  anchangeablo,  let  us  consider,  that  the  design 
of  this  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the  Mediatorial  glory  of  Christ, 
to  establish  his  superiority  to  angels ;  and  after  he  had  referred 
to  that  scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  eternity  of  his  kingdom, 
to  wit,  the  45th  Psalm,  ver.  6.  he  then  speaks  of  him  as  un^ 
changeable,  and  so  a])piies  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  but  now 
mentioned,  to  him.  We  may  also  observe,  in  the  text,  that  he 
is  not  only  unchangeable,  as  to  his  existence,  but  his  duration 
18  unchangeable,  which  farther  confirms  what  was  observed  un- 
der the  last  head,  that  he  is  eternal,  as  God  is,  viz*  without 
succession,  as  well  as  from  everlasting :  this  seems  to  be  con- 
tained in  that  expression.  Thou  art  the  same^  thy  years  shall 
votjaily  as  though  he  should  say,  thy  duration  does  not  slide, 
or  pa3s  away  by  successive  moments,  as  the  duration  of  timt 
and  created  beings  do* 

To  this  we  might  add  what  the  apostle  says,  Heb.  xiii.  8« 
that  he  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever,  that  is, 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  time,  he  remains  unchangeably 
the  same  in  his  divine  nature.  A  late  writer  *  supposes  the 
meaning  of  this  scripture  to  be  nothing  but  this,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  once  taught  by  the  aposdes,  ought  to  be  prc^ 
served  unchanged :  it  is  true,  he  says  elsewhere,!  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  Person  of  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to* 

\  day,  and  for  ever ;  whether,  by  yesterday,  he  means  any  thing 
more  than  a  limited  duration  of  time  past,  which  he  must  do, 
or  else  give  up  the  doctrine  that  he  every  where  contends  for, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  he  does  not  think  that  this  text  respects  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  his  doctrine  as  above  mentioned;  the 
principal  argument  by  which  he  proves  it  is,  its  supposed  con-» 
nexion  with  the  foregoing  verse ;  and  so  it  is  as  though  he 

*  See  Dr.  Clark^s  Scripture  doctrine,  pa^e  127. 
I  Rel»Iij  f«  JSTefun,  pa^e  169. 
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d  say;  Have  regard  to  what  has  been  delivered  to  you  by 
who  have  preached  the  word  of  God,  who,  though  they 
o  more  among  you,  yet  the  doctrine  they  have  delivered 
;  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  But  it  seems  to  be 
reat  a  strain  on  the  sense  of  the  words,  to  suppose  Christ 
port  the  same  with  his  doctrifie;  and,  with  submission,  I 
it  think  that  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  goes  before^ 
lows  after  it ;  but  the  sense  seems  to  be  this ;  Adhere 
:  doctrine  you  have  formerly  received  from  those  who 
preached  the  word  of  God  to  you,  and  be  not  carried 
:  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines,  so  as  to  change  youf 
nents  with  your  teachers,  for  that  would  not  be  to  act  in 
rmity  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
or  ever ;  so  that  he  designs  to  establish  their  faith  from 
jnsideration  of  Christ's  iunnutabilit}^,  whatever  changes 
are  liable  lo  from  the  death  of  their  teachers,  or  the  inno- 
IS  of  those  who  succeed  them,  and  endeavour  to  carry 
away  by  divers  and  strange  doctrines ;  so  the  text  seems 
as  plain  a  proof  of  our  Saviour's  immutability'  as  that 
:ure,  Rev.  i.  4.  is  of  the  immutability  of  God,  in  which  it 
d,  He  /*,  Tvas^  and  is  to  come.  If,  by  his  being  yrsterdatjj 
-€  to  understand,  as  some  do,  his  managing  the  aftairs  of 
lurch  under  the  legal  dispensation;  and  to-day^  his  govem- 
lem  under  this  present  dispensation ;  ^wdjor  ever^  the  ^ter- 
)f  his  kingdom,  it  plainly  proves,  that  whatever  changes 
s  made  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  church  and 
e  world,  yet  he  is  die  same,  and  consequently  a  divine 
>n. 

Another  divine  attribute  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  is  om- 
sence,  as  in  Matt,  xviii.  20.  Where  tivo  or  three  are  gather' 
f  ether  in  ?ny  name^  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  which 
:ssion  imports  the  same  things  with  that  whereby  the  di- 
omnipresence  (as  is  allowed  by  all)  is  set  forth  in  £xod. 
4.  In  all  places  where  I  record  mij  name^  I  will  come  unto 
and  I  will  hless  thee.  Now  that  Christ's  presence  in  the 
:  of  his  people,  in  all  places,  argues  his  omnipresence,  is 
evidcnty  since  he  designs,  by  this  promise,  to  encourage 
in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  to  perform  religious  duties, 
an  eye  to  this  privilege  ;  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  wor- 
ing  assembly,  they  have  hereby  ground  to  expect  that 
ill  be  present  with  them.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no  crea- 
:an  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  much  less  in  all 
s,  which  is  the  same  as  to  fill  heaven  and  earthy  and  is  ap- 
)le  to  God  alone,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  in  Jer.  xxiii. 
Moreover,  when  Christ  says,  that  he  will  be  with  his 
e  in  all  places,  it  must  be  meant  at  the  same  time,  and 
iccessively,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  where-evcr  two  91. 
)L-    I.  X  X 
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three  are  met  in  his  name ;  this  therefore  is  a  plain  proof  of  his 
omnipresence,  which  is  an  incommunicable  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  consequently  argues  him  to  be  true  and  pro- 
per God. 

Object*  !•  It  is  objected  to  the  sense  we  have  ^ven  of  this 
scripture,  (to  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument  taken  from  it) 
that  our  Saviour  is  here  said  to  be  present,  only  by  his  authori- 
ty, where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  his  name ;  and  ac^ 
cordingly  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  when  a  king  is  said  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  his  donuni- 
cms,  where  persons,  who  are  deputed  to  represent  him,  act  by 
his  authorit}% 

Answ.  Though  we  allow,  that  whatever  is  done  in  Christ's 
name,  must  be  said  to  be  done  by  his  authority ;  yet  we  cannot 
allow  that  his  being  in  the  midst  of  them  is  to  be  taken  c»dy 
for  his  being  so  by  his  authority* ;  for  we  must  not  suppose  that 
our  Saviour,  in  diese  words,  makes  use  of  a  tautology ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  jejune  and  empty  way  of  q)eaking 
to  say,  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  my  name^ 
dvat  IS,  by  my  authority,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,  by 
my  authority.  Certainly,  Christ's  being  in  the  midst  of  them^ 
must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  with  that  parallel  scripture  be- 
fore referred  to,  in  Exod.  xx.  24.  where  God's  coming  to  his 
people^  in  those  places  where  he  records  his  name,  is  explain- 
ed, as  having  a  very  great  privilege  attending  it,  namely,  his 
bkssing  them^  which  he  is  said  to  do,  when  he  confers  Mess- 
edness  upon  them,  and  gives  them  a  full  and  rich  supply  of  all 
their  wants ;  this  therefore  must  be  the  sense  of  our  Saviour's 
being  in  the  midst  of  his  people* 

Moreover,  as  God  is  said  to  be  present  where  he  acts,  so 
Christ's  powerful  influence,  granted  to  his  people  in  all  places, 
which  supposes  his  omnipresence,  contains  a  great  deal  more 
than  his  being  present  by  his  authority' ;  and  if  that  were  the 
only  sense  in  which  this  scripture  is  to  be  taken,  it  mi^it  as 
well  be  alleged,  that  all  the  scriptures,  which  speak  of  the 
divine  omnipresence  might  be  taken  in  that  sense,  which  would 
be  to  set  aside  all  the  proofs  we  have  from  thence  of  this  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature ;  therefore  this  objection  seems  to 
be  rather  an  evasion,  than  an  argument,  to  overthrow  Christ's 
divinity,  taken  from  his  omnipresence. 

OSject*  2.  Others  suppose  that  Christ  being  in  the  midst  of 
his  people,  when  met  together  in  his  name,  implies  nothing 
more  than  his  knowing  what  they  do  when  engaged  in  acts  of 
religious  worship. 

Answ.  We  observe,  that  they  who  make  use  of  this  objec- 
tion, that  they  mav  militate  against  that  argument,  which  is 
brought  to  prove  his  Deity  from  his  onmipresence,  will,  for  ar** 
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gument's  sake,  allow  him  to  be  omniscient,  not  considering 
that  that  equally  proves  him  to  be  a  divine  Person,  as  will  be 
considered  under  our  next  head.  Now,  to  prove  that  Christ's 
being  present  with  his  people,  is  to  be  understood  of  his  know- 
ing what  they  do,  they  refer  to  that  scripture,  2  Kings  v.  26. 
in  wMch  Elisha  says  to  Gehazi,  as  knowing  what  he  had  done, 
when  he  followed  Naaman,  the  S}Tian,  tor  a  reward ;  Went 
not  mint  heart  with  thee^  when  the  man  turned  again  from  his 
chariot  with  thee  f  But  since  this  scripture  signifies  nothing 
else  but  that  this  secret  was  revealed  to  him,  which  is,  in  a 
figurative  way  of  speaking,  as  though  he  had  been  present  with 
him,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence  that  the  prophet  pretended 
to  know  what  was  done  in  all  places,  and  that  at  all  times, 
which  is  more  (as  will  be  fardier  observed  under  the  next 
head)  tfian  what  seems  communicable  to  any  creature :  but 
this  M  intended  by  Christ's  knowing  all  things,  and  more  than 
this,  doubtless,  is  meant  by  his  being  in  the  midst  of  his  peo- 
ple, whereby  he  encourages  them  to  expect  those  blessings, 
which  they  stand  in  need  of,  from  him,  m  which  respect  he 
promises  to  be  with  them  in  a  way  of  grace;  and  certainly  he 
that  is  so  present  with  his  people,  must  be  concluded  to  be,  in 
the  most  proper  sense,  a  divine  Person* 

There  is  another  scripture,  which  is  generally  brought  to 
|ffove  Christ's  omnipresence,  and  consequendy  his  proper  Deity, 
to  wit,  John  iii*  13*  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but 
he  that  came  down  from  heaven^  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is 
in  heaven.  For  the  understanding  of  which  words,  we  must 
consider  their  connexion  with  what  goes  immediately  before ; 
thus  by.  No  man  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven^  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven^  It  is  plain  our  Saviour  means,  that  no  man 
has  a  full  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  heavenly  things, 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking  in  the  foregoing  verse,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven ;  in  which  he  asserts  his  divine 
omniscience  *,  as  the  person  in  whom  all  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  hid,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere*;  or  none 
knows  the  mysteries  which  are  hid  in  God,  but  he  that  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  who  came  dovm  from  heaven ;  or, 
as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  4r«  who  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven;  and  then,  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  Deity,  he  adds,  that 
he  is  in  heaven  ;  that  is,  while  he  was  on  earth,  in  one  nature, 
as  being  omnipresent,  he  was  in  heaven  in  the  other  nature  ; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  sense  of  the  scripture,  he  is  said  to  come 
dordtm  from  heaven^  as  his  divine  nature  manifested  its  glory 
here  on  earth,  when  the  nature  was  united  to  it,  which  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  God  is  said  to  come  down  into  this  lower 
world ;  as  we  have  the  same  mode  of  speaking,  in  Gen.  xi»  T. 

^  Sfftap9r^ficrifturepPr9v'XXK.fi,S. 
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£xod«  iii.  8.  ami  otlier  places ;  so  that  if  he  is  thus  onuiipre' 
stilt,  we  must  conclude  that  he  is  a  divine  Person. 

Th^  Arians  give  a  vtry  dift'erent  sense  of  this  text,  especial- 
ly those  words,  Tiie  Son  ojman^  "^ho  is  i?i  heaven  /(a)  for,  they 
suppose,  the  w  ords  ought  to  he  rendered,  was  in  heaven;  and 
thai  it  does  not  argue  his  omnipresence,  hut  that  nature,  which 
tliey  call  divine,  tirst  resided  in  heaven  from  the   beginning.    | 
ivhen  it  was  produced  by  the  Father;  and  afterwards  in  his     ,• 
incarnation,  by'  a  removal  from  heaven  to  earth  it  was  said  to     v 
come  down  from  thence.     But,  before  we  allow  of  this  sense     j 
of  the  text,  they  must  prove  that  Christ  was  the  first  creature, 
and  that,  in  this  finite  nature,  he  resided  in  heaven  till  his  in- 
carnation, and  that  he  afterwards,  by  a  change  of  place,  de- 
scended into  this  lower  world ;  and,  if  they  could  make  this     ' 
appea]*,  there  is  yet  a  difficulty  in  the  expression,  as  they  un- 
derstand the  words ;  for  it  is  not  usual  to  sav,  I  came  from  a 
place,  and  was  in  Uiat  place  before  I  came  from  it;  therefore 
whether  their  exposition  of  the  words,  or  ours,  be  most  pro- 
per, I  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

As  for  the  Socinians,  who  deny  that  Christ  had  any  ens- 
tence  before  his  inc:u*nation,  these  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  sense  of  this  scripture ;  though  Socinus  him- 
self, and  many  of  his  followers,  have  concluded  from  thence, 
that  Christ  was  taken  up  into  heaven  some  time  after  his  in- 
carnation, which  they  suppose  to  have  been  in  some  part  of 
those  forty  days  hi  which  the  scripture  says  he  was  in  the 
wilderness  templed  of  the  devil ;  but  how  he  could  ascend  into 
heaven,  and  yet  be  in  the  wilderness,  where  one  of  die  evan- 
gelists says  he  was  all  the  forty  days,  as  Mark  i.  13.  cannot 
be  easily  understood,  or  accoimted  for ;  and,  indeed,  the  scrip- 
ture is  altogether  silent  as  to  this  matter :  and  it  is  very  strange, 
if  it  had  been  so,  that  when  we  have  an  account  of  other  cir- 
cumstances in  his  life,  which  are  of  less  importance,  no  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  this,  which,  had  it  been  discovered, 
would  have  been  a  gi*eat  inducement  to  his  followers  to  have 
paid  the  highest  regard .  to  his  doctrine ;  for  they  suppose  he 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  those 
things  which  he  was  to  impart  to  the  world.  And,  instead  of 
a  proof  hereof,  tliey  only  say  that  this  is  a  parallel  instance 
with  that  of  Moses,  who  was  called  up  to  tne  top  of  mount 
Sinai,  which  was  then  the  immediate  seat  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, and  there  received  the  law,  which  he  was  to  impart  to 
Israel ;  so,  th<y  sup]}Ose,  it  was  necessary,  that  our  Saviour 
should  ascend  into  heaven,  that  he  might  there  be  instructed 
in  that  doctrine,  which  he  was  to  communicate  to  his  church. 

But  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  being  onmiscient,  as  will 

(a)  •  AT  r  T»  tvfuydtj  Is  adotittcU  bj  Griesb^fik  Into  Un  tex^ 
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structionS)  and  having,  in  his  human  nature,  had  an  unction 
from  die  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  John  iii.  34.  that 
God  gave  not  the  Spirit  hy  measure  unto  him^  tlicreforc  it  wai; 
necessary  that  he  should  ascend  ipto  heaven^  to  receive  the 
doctrines  from  tlu^ncc,  whicli  he  was  to  deliver.  Moreover, 
according  to  tliis  conjecture,  his  coming  from  heaven,  in  the 
end  of  time,  to  judge  the  world,  should  have  been  called  his 
third  coming,  (as  his  hrst  coming  from  thence  was  in  his  in- 
carnation, and  his  second  coming  is  supposed  to  be  liis  return 
to  this  world,  after  he  ascended  into  heaven,  auringthis  inter- 
val of  time)  which  is  contraiy  to  that  text  of  scripture,  in  Heb. 
\x»  28*  which  calls  it,  his  coming  the  second  timey  xvithout  stn^ 
unt9  sahatiofu  And,  mdeed,  it  is  so  ungrounded  a  supposi- 
tion, that  some  of  the  Socinians  themselves  reckon  it,  at  most, 
but  a  probable  conjecture,  but  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is 
sufficiently  founded  in  scripture ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
think  that  this  will  have  any  tendency  to  enervate  the  force  of 
our  argument,  to  prove  Christ's  Deity,  taken  from  the  above- 
mentioned  sense  of  that  text ;  The  Son  of  man^  which  is  in 
heaven. 

4.  Our  Saviour's  Deity  may  farther  be  proved,  from  his 
being  omniscient :  thus  the  apostle  Peter  says,  in  John  xxi«  1 7* 
Lord  thou  knowest  all  things^  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee* 
This  is  too  great  a  glory  to  be  ascribed  to  any  creature ;  and 
Iiad.  it  been  spoken  of  the  Father,  the  Anti-trinitarians  them- 
selves would  have  owned,  that  it  is  as  great  a  proof  of  his 
Deity,  as  any  contained  in  scripture,  as  importing  die  same 
thiiig  with  what  the  Psubnist  snys,  Psal.  cxlvii.  5.  His  un- 
derstanding w  infinite.  But,  besides  this  there  is  another  ex- 
pression that  abundantly  proves  this  matter,  wherein  he  is  de- 
jsominated  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  which  is  a  glor\'  that  God 
appropriates  to  himself,  in  Jer,  xvii.  10,  I  the  Lord  search  the 
hearts^  J  try  the  reins ^  even  to  give  every  man  according  to 
Jiisrvays;  and  elsewhere,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  The  Lord  search- 
eth  all  hearts^  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts;  and  all  creatures  are  excluded  from  having  any 
branch  of  this  gloiy,  when  it  is  said,  in  1  Kings  viii.  39«  Thou 
only  kiioxvest  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men  :  now  such  a 
knowledge  as  this  is  ascribed  to  Christ ;  sometimes  he  is  said 
%o  know  the  inxvard  thoughts  and  secret  reasonings  of  mm 
'Within  themselves,  Mark  ii«  8.  And,  if  it  be  said,  that  this  is 
«inly  a  particular  instance  of  knowledge,  such  as  he  might  have 
had  by  immediate  divine  inspiration,  and  therefore  that  it  doe# 
not  prove  his  Godhead ;  there  is  another  scripture,  that  speaks 
of  his  knowledge,  as  more  extensive,  viz.  that  he  knows  the 
thoughts  of  all  men,  John  ii.  25.  He  fureded  not  t/iat  any  one  . 
should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man  ;  and  this 
Tic  proved  im^r  our  next  hcad.^  he  had  no  need  to  receive  in.- 
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his  knowledge  does  not  only  respect  men's  present,  but  their  fu- 
ture thoughts,  which  are  not  known  to  themselves :  thus  it  is 
said,  in  John  vi.  64.  that  he  knew  from  the  beginning  tvho  iheu 
were  that  believed  not^  and  who  should  betray  him.  And  if  au 
this  be  not  reckoned  sufficient  to  prove  him  to  be  the  heart- 
searching  God,  nothing  can  be  expressed  in  plainer  terms  than 
this  is,  concerning  him,  in  Rev.  ii.  23.  AU  the  churches  shall 
know  that  lam  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts  ;  end  I 
will  give  unto  every  one  ofyouy  according  to  your  rvorks* 

Object.  1.  It  is  obfected  to  this  argument  for  Christ's  omnis* 
cience,  taken  from  Peter's  confession  above-mentioned,  lardj 
thou  knowest  all  things^  8ec«  that  nothing  else  is  intended  here- 
by, but  that  he  had  a  very  great  degree  of  knowledge ;  not 
that  he  was  stricdy  and  properly  omniscient,  as  supposing  tfasi 
it  b  an  hyperbolical  expression,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
the  woman  of  Tekoa  to  David,  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  20.  when  die 
says.  My  lord  is  wise^  according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of 
ofGodf  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth. 

Answm  It  is  true,  this  expression  of  her's  is  either  an  un« 
warrantable  strain  of  compliment,  or  flattery,  occasioned  by 
David's  suspecting  that  Joab  had  employed  her  to  plead  die 
cause  of  Absalom ;  or  else  it  is  a  sincere  acknowledgment  of 
his  great  wisdom,  without  supposing  him  to  be  absolutely  om- 
niscient, as  though  she  should  say,  thou  knowest  all  things 
that  are  done  in  die  land :  there  is  no  plot  or  contrivance,  how 
secret  soever  it  may  be  managed,  but  thou  wilt,  some  way  or 
other,  find  it  out,  as  thou  hast  done  this  that  I  am  sent  about. 
But  what  reference  has  this  to  Peter's  confession  ?  Does  it  fol- 
low, that  because  there  are  hyperbolical  expressions  in  scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  in  other  writings,  that  this  must  be  one  i  or 
because  a  wise  governor  may  have  a  conjectural  knowledge  of 
what  is  done  by  his  subjects,  when  considering  the  various 
circumstances  that  attend  their  actions,  that  therefore  the  apos- 
tle intends  nothing  more  than  this?  It  is  plain  he  appeals  to 
Christ,  as  the  heart-searching  God,  concerning  the  inward 
sincerity  of  his  love  to  him,  as  well  as  of  his  repentance,  after 
a  public  and  shameful  denial  of  him,  which  might  have  given 
just  occasion  for  its  being  called  in  question ;  and  it  is  as  evi- 
dent a  proof  of  his  omniscience,  as  that  is  of  the  Father's,  in 
Psal.  cxxxix.  23,  24.  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart  ; 
try  me  and  know  my  thoughts^  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
xxfay  in  mCy  &c. 

Object.  2.  Others,  especially  some  of  the  Arians,  do  not  so 
much  deny  Christ's  omniscience,  as  the  consequence  deduced 
from  it,  to  wit,  his  proper  Deity;  and  these  nrake  use  of  a 
more  abstruse  and  metaphjrsical  way  of  reasoning,  and  accord- 
ing diey  suppose  that  a  creature  may  know  all  things,  that 


ings  that  are  done 
1  their  actions,  since 
ijut  finite;  therefore 
larged,  as  to  take  in 
i^e  of  all  things  coin- 
recipient  are  comment 
Saviour  may  know  all 
a  hence,  that  his  under- 
jdge  is  so  properly  divine 
this  is  no  sufTicient  argu* 
in  which  we  understand  it. 
^  might  as  well  be  used  to 
c,  brought  from  scripture,  to 
jr,  indeed,  to  evince  his  infi- 
^duced,  which  are  the  objects 
.:refore  it  may  as  well  be  said, 
e  power  to  produce  them,  nor 
««^  odhead. 

:nd  to  destroy  the  infinite  dispro- 

^  creature  in  acting,  so  it  supposes 

u  branch  of  his  own  glory  to  a  crea- 

.ch  a  degree,  as  to  take  in  all  finite 

things  not  so  properly  too  great  for 

ure  to  be  the  subject  of:  we  do  not 

ihe  divine  power;  yet  we  may  infer, 

gs,  and  the  powers  of  finite  beings,  that 

one,  below  God,  to  know  all  things  past, 

at  one  view ;  which  our  Saviour  must  be 

e  this  attribute  of  omniscience  is  not  justly 

would  he  be  fit  to  govern  the  world,  as 

iider  a  following  head ;  therefore  we  must 

ence,  that  he  is  truly  and  properl}'  a  divine 

jeen  said,  concerning  Christ's  omniscience,  wc 

jse  scriptures  that  speak  of  him,  as  the  wiadom 

ountain  of  all  communicated  wisdom,  the  iij^ht 

I  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  xvorld^  as  he  is 

.m  u  9.   And  it  is  sup]X)sed,  by  many,  that  wisdom 

I  Prov.  viii.  is  to  be  understood  of  our  Saviour,  as 

J  wisdom  of  God,  inasmuch  as  there  are  several 

iiaracters  ascribed  to  him :  thus  it  is  said,  ver.  23.  / 

pfrom  everlastings  &c.  and  ver.  30,  31.  Then^  to  wit, 

A  creation  of  all  things,  /  was  by  him,,  as  one  brought 

him  ;  and  I  was  daily  his  delight^  rejoicing  always  be- 

«,  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earthy  and  my 

8  were  with  the  sons  of  men.  This  cannot  properly  speak- 

c  applied  to  God's  essential  wisdom ;  it  must  therefore  be 
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a  description  of  an  eternal  divine  Person,  distinct  from  die 
Father. 

But  since  many  suppose,  that  wliatever  is  spoken  of  wisdom, 
in  this  and  some  other  chapters  of  this  book,  is  only  metaphori* 
cal,  or  a  beautiful  description  of  divine  wisdom,  as  the  instructor 
of  mankind ;  though  we  cannot  see  how  this,  if  nothing  else  be 
intended  by  it,  can  agree  with  some  of  the  personal  characters 
before  mentioned,  which  seem  applicable  to  our  Saviour;  yet 
we  find  that  he  is  elsewhere  called  the  xvisdom  oJGody  in  a  sense, 
that  can  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  be  figurative :  thus  when 
we  read  in  Luke  xi.  49-  Therefore  also  said  the  ivisdom  ofGod^ 
I  will  scJid  them  prophets  and  apostles^  &c.  it  is  certainly  un- 
derstood of  our  Saviour,  («)  To  which,  if  it  be  objected,  that,  by 
the  ivisdom  of  Gody  is  meant  there  the  wise  God,  to  wit,  the 
FathtT ;  it  may  be  unswiTcd,  that  another  evangelist,  referrinj^ 
to  the  very  same  thing,  explains  Mhat  is  meant  by  the  rvisdom 
ofGody  and  represents  our  Saviour  as  speaking  in  his  own  Per- 
son, Matt,  xxiii.  34,  Therefore^  behold^  I  send  nfito  you  prlh 
phets^  and  ivise  men^  and  scribes^  &c. 

5.  The  next  divine  perfection  that  \%  ascribed  to  Christ,  is 
almighty  power.  This  attribute  is  appropriated,  by  the  Arians 
to  the  Father;*  and  accordingly  they  suppose,  that  it  implies 
not  only  his  supremacy  over  all  creatures,  but  over  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  therefore  they  peremptorily  conclude  it 
is  never  applied  to  them,  and  conr;cquonllv  that  the  Deity  of 
our  Saviour  cannot  be  proved  by  it ;  and  that  they  may  turn 
our  own  weapons  upon  us,  or  improve  some  unwary  conces- 
sions, made  bv  some  verv  considerable  writers,  who  have,  in 
other  respects,  very  well  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 
they  seem  to  insinuate,  as  though  this  were  a  matter  to  be  ta- 
ken, as  it  were,  for  granted,  though  it  might  easily  be  made 
appear,  that  they  strain  the  sense  of  those  expressions,  from 
whence  they  conclude  them  to  h.ive  given  up  the  cause  to  them, 
beyond  what  they  ever  intended  :  and  tlicre  are  many  others, 
M'ho  are  far  from  making  surh  concessions. 

As  for  the  v.'ord  -r^'^ix^je'*;,  Aimri^ht7f^  there  is  nothing  in  the 
derivation  thereof,  frr^ni  whence  it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that 
it  is  a  perfection,  thr\t  contains  a  greater  display  of  the  divine 
glory,  than  the  other  perfections,  that  are  atributed  to  all  the 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  though  indeed  it  contains  in  it  an  idea 
of  the  universal  extent  of  divine  power,  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
jects thereof :  yet  this  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  sense  of 
the  word,  when  power  is  ascribed  to  God  in  those  scriptures, 

•   Set*  Dr.  darhc's  Scnf*twr  Doctrine,  pa^e  63* 


(a)  By  xhc  wisdom  of  OjvI  seems  here  to  be  meant  the  wisdom  of  Ged  csscn- 
'iaJlv  consiJoivd.  But  sec  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 
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•e  he  is  called  the  Almighty;  therefore,  if  we  can  prove 
Christ  has  power  ascribed  to  him,  that  is  properh"  divine^ 
will  evince  his  Deity,  as  much  as  though  we  could  produce 
ral  scriptures,  in  which  he  is  indisputably  called  the  Al-- 
\ty  ;  and  this  we  shall  first  endeavour  to  do,  and  then  en* 
*  whether  we  have  not  as  muob,  or  more  reason  to  conclude, 
he  is  called  Almighty,  than  ihey  have  to  deny  it« 
[lat  power,  such  as  is  properly  divine,  is  attributed  to  Christ, 
be  proved  from  that  scripture  befbre-mentioned,  which  is 
ently  applied  to  him,  Isa.  ix.  6.  where. he  is  called,  the 
\ty  God ;  and,  in  Psal*  xlv.  3.  which,  as  has  been  before 
rved,  is  spoken  concerning  him,  in  which  he  is  called  most 
\tys  and,  in  PhiL  iii.  21.  we  read  of  his  changing  our  vile 
,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body;  which 
ich  an  effect  of  power,  as  plainly^  argues  it  divine,  as  much 
le  production  of  all  things  out  of  nothing  could  do ;  and 
is  said  to  be  done,  according  to  the  workings  whereby  hi 
'fc  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself.  We  might  observe  many 
r  things,  which  he  has  done,  and  will  do,  diat  require  infi- 
power,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider,  when  we 
e  his  deity  from  his  works  under  a  following  head, 
ut  since  all  this  is  to  no  purpose,  with  respect  to  those  who 
r  his  proper  Deity,  unless  we  can  prove  that  he  is  called* 
ighty;  and  the  whole  stress  of  this  argument  is  laid  upon 
>r  no  other  reason,  as  I  presume,  but  because  they  think  it 
issible  for  us  to  do  it :  I  shall  attempt  it ;  and  I  hope  to 
e  it  appear  that  we  have  greater  probabilit}',  on  our  side^ 
he  is  so  called,  than  they  have  ground  to  deny  \t»  Here  I 
I  take  notice  of  this  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  as  we 
it  in  the  book  of  the  Revelations,  in  which  this  attribute  is 
doned  nine  times,  and,  in  some  places,  seems  to  be  applied 
le  Father,  but  in  others  to  the  Son. 

he  first  we  shall  mention  is  in  chap.  i.  8.  /  am  Alpha  and 
ga^  the  beginning  avdthe  endings  saith  the  Lordy  which  is^ 
which  was^  and  which  is  to  come^  the  Almighty;  which 
is  to  be  spoken  of  our  Saviour, 

Because  he  is  described  at  large  in  the  three  foregoing 
es;  and  there  is  nothing  which  gives  the  least  ground  to 
(tion  its  application  to  him,  unless  that  character's  being 
n  to  the  Person  here  spoken  of,  which  is  given  to  the  Father, 
er.  4.  which  is^  and  which  was^  and  which  is  to  come;  but 
e  we  find  in  other  scriptures,  die  same  divine  glories  as- 
ed  to  the  Son  that  had  before  been  ascribed  to  the  Father; 
\  John  V.  21.  As  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead^  and  quickenetk 
»,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will;  and  m  Tit.  iii* 
le  Father  is  called  God  our  Saviour^  as  appears  by  com- 
ng  it  with  the  5th  and  6th  verses ;  and  so  is  Christ  calledy 
(n>.  T.  Y  V 
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chap*  ii.  10, 13.  therefore,  why  may  not  the  Father  and  the  Sod 
be  each  of  them  described  with  this  character.  Which  ivas^  it^ 
end  is  to  come  ?  and  that  more  especially,  if  we  consider,  tint 
the  iiscribing  this  to  Christ,  is,  in  effect,  the  same  with  what  is 
said  of  him  elsewhere,  Hcb.  xiii.  8.  where  he  is  said  to  be  the 
same  ijesterday^  to-day^  and  for  everm\ 

2.  It  iarther  appears,  that  this  text,  in  which  the  Person  spo- 
ken Ox  is  called  Almighty^  is  applied  to  Christ,  because  that 
char;LCtcr,  Alpha  and  Chnega^  seems  to  be  applied  to  none  but 
him  in  other  places,  where  it  is  used*  We  find  it  four  times  in 
this  book,  vzzm  not  only  in  this  verse,  but  in  ver.  11.  in  which 
it  is  indisputably  applied  to  him,  as  will  appear,  by  compuiDg 
it  with  the  following;  verses.  And,  in  chap.  xxi.  6.  he  is  again 
called  Alpha  and  Omega^  which,  that  it  is  applied  to  him|  ap- 
pears from  the  context;  it  is  he  that  makes  all  things  ntWy  or 
puts  a  new  face  upon  the  affairs  of  his  church ;  and  it  is  he  who 
commands  John  to  write  what  he  saw  and  heard ;  He  saidttnto 
me^  Write  these  words^  ver.  5.  We  may  observe,  that  where- 
cver  John  is  commanded,  in  this  book,  to  write,  it  is  Christ 
tliat  gives  forth  the  command  :  thus  he  said  to  him  before,  chap. 
i.  19.  Write  the  things  xvhich  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things 
which  arcy  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ;  and  he  is 
again  commanded  to  write.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lordy  by  him  who  is  called  the  Son  of  man,  chap.  xiv.  13^  14^ 

Again,  in  chap.  xxii.  13.  he  is  called  Alpha  and  Qm^j'a,  who 
is  described  in  the  foregoing  verse,  as  conmig  quickly y  whose 
reward  is  xvtth  him  ;  which  is  undoubtedly  meant  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  for  it  is  said  concerning  him,  ver.  20.  Surely  I  come 
yvicklyy  Amen :  even  so  comcy  Lord  Jesus* 

That  which  I  infer  from  hence,  is,  that  if  Christ  be  styled 
Alpha  and  Omega^  in  ;ill  other  places  in  this  book,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  is  so  in  this  8th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter,  ia 
which  he  is  said  to  be  the  Almighty,  And  as  he  is  called  Alpha 
and  OmegOy  so  the  ex|.'li cation  of  these  words,  wherever  we 
meet  with  it  in  this  book  \«^ithout  the  words  themselves,  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ :  thus  he  is  called,  chap.  i.  17*  and  ii#  8.  thefrst 
and  the  last;  and,  chap.  iii.  14.  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God:  from  hence,  I  humbly  conceive,  we  have  more  ground  to 
conclude,  that  Christ  is  ciilled  the  Almighty  in  this  verse,  than 
the  Arians  have  to  deny  it. 

Again,  there  is  another  place  in  this  book  where  he  seems  to 
he  stylcfl  the  Almighty y  chap.  xv.  3.  And  they  si7ig  the  song  of 
JloscSy  the  servant  of  Gody  and  the  song  of  the  Lamby  sayingf 
Great  find  marvellous  are  thy  xvorks^  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just 
and  true  arc  thy  waySy  thou  King  of  saints*  This  triumpnant 
^Ong  is  occasioned  by  one  of  the  greatest  victories  which  the 

t  Se«?^(^c34-H345»iinte. 
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jhurch  expects  to  obtain  in  this  world :  by  the  song  of  Moses, 
[  humbly  conceive,  is  meant  the  church's  celebrating  the  glory 
>f  God,  for  the  ^atest  victory  that  ever  was  obtained  under 
the  legal  dispensation ;  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  greatest  that  is,  or  shall  be  obtained  under  the 
H>8pel-dispensation ;  and,  in  celebrating  the  Lamb^s  victories, 
ihey  set  forth  the  praises  of  the  mighty  Conqueror  in  the  fol- 
bwing  words,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  worisy  Lord  God 
Almighty :  it  is  the  Lamb  that  is  every  where  described  in  this 
!>ook,  as  fighting  the  church's  batdes,  and  obtaining  victory  for 
it ;  therefore  it  is  his  glory  which  is  here  set  forth. 

And  as  he  is  always  described,  in  this  book,  as  thus  fighting 
the  church's  battles ;  so  it  is  he  who  is  described  as  taking  ven- 

Kance  on  its  enemies,  which  is  the  just  consequence  thereof, 
lerefore  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  is  spoken  of,  in  chap* 
ivi.  6,  7.  as  having  ^ven  their  persecutors  blood  to  driniy  for 
^hty  -were  worthy ;  and,  in  ver.  7-  Even  so  Lord  God  Almighty^ 
\rueand  righteous  are  thy  judgments^ 

Again,  in  chap.  xvi.  14.  we  read  of  the  battle  of  that  great 
by  of  God  Almighty;  and  then  it  immediately  follows.  Behold^ 
I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  nighty  &c.  which  expression  is  known  to 
le  elsewhere  applied  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  none  but  him  ;  and 
ihat  it  is  he  who  fights  the  church's  battles,  is  evident  from  chap. 
Kvii.  14.  These  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb 
fhall  overthrow  them;  and  from  chap.  xix.  12,  &c.  where  it  is 
laid,  his  eyes  were  as  a  fame  of  fire  ;  as  he  is  elsewhere  de- 
(cribed,  chap.  i.  14.  to  denote  that  the  great  day  of  his  wrath 
pras  come ;  and  his  name  is  called,  in  the  1 3th  verse  of  this 
1 9th  chapter,  the  Word  of  God;  and  we  read  of  the  armies 
tvhich  followed  him,  and  that  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp 
rword,  that  he  might  smite  the  nations.  From  whence  we  may 
:onclude,  that  since  Christ  is  represented,  in  so  many  places  in 
his  book,  as  fighting  with,  and  triumphing  and  reigning  over 
iiis  enemies,  inflicting  his  plagues  upon  them,  and  delivering  his 
:hurch  from  their  persecution,  which  is  a  work  of  divine  power, 
lie  is  fitly  styled  in  several  places,  Lord  God  Almighty, 

We  might  consider  several  other  divine  attributes  ascribed 
30  Christ,  which  prove  his  Deity,  viz.  holiness,  truth,  and  faith- 
fulness :  thus,  in  Rev.  iii.  7.  These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy, 
he  that  is  true;  and  he  is  farther  described  in  the  following 
RTords,  as  having  uncontroulable  power ;  7vho  openeth,  and  710 
nan  shutteth ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth.  That  this  is 
spoken  of  him,  is  beyond  dispute ;  and  in  chap.  vi.  10.  They 
:riedwith  a  loud  voice,  How  long,  ChLord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
^hou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
forth  ?  to  whom  did  they  cry  but  to  the  Lamb,  who  is  said  to 
liave  opened  the  seals,  or  to  have  discovered  the  mysteries  that 
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were  thereby  revealed,  as  in  ven  1.  ?  And  when  he  had  opcnid 
the  sixth  seal,  he  is  described,  as  hearing  his  church's  praycTi 
and  avenging  their  blood,  and  so  is  represented  as  coining  to 
judgment,  in  a  very  terrible  manner ;  upon  which  occasion  it  is 
said,  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come;  and  therefore  it  is  he 
who  is  described  as  holy  and  true* 

But  if  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  creatures  are  sometimes  called 
holy  and  true,  we  may  farther  add,  that  it  is  Christ  to  whom  it 
is  said,  chap.  xv.  4.  IFho  s/iail  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  ghrijy 
thy  name,  for  thou  only  art  holy  ;  for  all  tiations  shall  come  ani 
worship  before  thee,  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest*  TWs 
I  infer  from  what  has  been  before  considered,  that  it  is  he  who 
obtains  victory  over,  and  pours  forth  his  judgments  on  his 
churches  enemies;  and  it  is  he  whose  pnuses  are  celebrated  in 
the  song  of  the  Lamb,  mentioned  in  the  verse  immecUatdj 
foregoing. 

Having  considered  several  divine  perfections,  as  ascribed  to 
our  Saviour,  and  these  so  glorious,  that  nothing  greater  can  be 
mentioned  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  a  divine  Person ;  yet  we 
may  add  hereunto,  those  glorious  titles  that  are  ^ven  him  with 
a  design  to  excite  in  us  adoring  and  admiring  thoughts  of  him: 
amongst  which  we  shall  only  mention  some  which  are  either  the 
flame  with,  or  are  equivalent  to  those  which  are  given  to  die 
Father,  which  they  who  deny  Christ's  Deity,  cannot  but  owd 
to  be  distinguishing  characters  of  a  divine  Person,  when  so  ap- 
plied. Thus,  is  the  Father  styled,  in  Hcb.  xiii.  20.  The  God  of 
peace  ?  our  Saviour  is  stjded,  in  Isa.  ix.  6.  The  Prince  of  peace; 
and  he  is  said,  Eph.  ii.  14.  to  be  our  peace;  and  as  peace  in- 
cludes in  it  all  the  blessings  that  accompany  salvation,  Christ's 
being  styled  the  Author  thereof,  denotes  him  to  be  the  Foun- 
tain of  blessedness,  which  he  could  not  be,  were  he  not  a  divine 
Person. 

Again,  as  God  is  called  a  Sun,  and  a  Shield,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  9* 

so  Christ  is  called,  in  Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness i 

and,  in  Isa.  xxxii.  2.  An  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  a  covert 

from  the  tempest,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 

land* 

Again,  it  is  said  of  God  the  Father,  Deut.  xxx.  20.  /fc  ^ 
ihif  Irfe,  and  the  length  of  thy  days  ;  our  Saviour  says,  concern- 
ing  himself,  in  John  xi.  25.  compared  with  chap*  xiv.  d.  that 
he  is  the  life;  and.  Acts  iii.  15.  he  is  called  the  Prince  of  life* 
and,  in  Colos.  iii.  4.  our  life.  Again,  is  the  Father  called,  in 
PsaL  Ixxx.  1.  The  Shepherd  of  Israel  f  Christ  is  called,  in  Hcb. 
xiii.  20.   That  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

Moreover,  is  God  often  described  in  scripture  as  a  gloriou* 
King;  as  in  Zeph.  iii.  15.  The  King  of  Israel,  even  the  Lord 
in  Uie  midst  cftheef  our  Saviour  is  styled,  in  Isa*  vi.  5.  7^ 
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Khig-^  the  Lord  of  hosts;  and,  in  John  i.  49-  The  King  of  Is- 
rael ;  and,  in  Rev.  xix.  1 6.  King-  of  J^iJigs^  and  Lord  of  lords* 

Again,  is  God  styled  the  Hope  of  Lravl^  Jer.  xxv.  8  t  oiu' 
Saviour  seems  to  be  so  culled  by  the  a]>ostIe,  when  he  says,  in 
Acts  xxviii.  20,  for  the  Hope  of  Israel^  I  am  bound  with  this 
thain^  that  is,  for  Christ's  sake,  who  is  the  object  of  his  peo- 
ple's hope.  However,  whether  he  is  intended  thereby,  or  no, 
m  that  scripture,  he  is  called  elsewhere  our  hope^  1  Tim.  i.  1. 
compared  with  Coloss.  i.  27. 

Moreover,  is  God  the  object  of  desire,  so  that  there  is  no* 
thing  in  heaven  or  earthy  or  within  the  whole  compass  of  finite 
beings,  that  is  to  be  desired  besides^  or  in  comparison  with  him^ 
as  the  Psalmist  says,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  25  i*  our  Saviour  is  called,  in 
Hag.  ii.  7.  The  desire  of  all  nations.  I  might  refer  to  many 
other  glorious  titles  that  are  givi  n  to  him  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
chapters  of  the  Revelations,  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches ; 
every  one  of  which  is  prcfacitd  with  such  a  character  given  of 
iiim,  as  is  designed  to  striki;  them  with  an  holy  reverence,  and 
esteem  of  him,  as  a  divme  Person.  Thus  concerning  those  proofs 
of  Christ's  Deity,  which  are  taken  from  the  names,  attriliutes, 
and  titles  which  are  given  to  him ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  next  head  of  argument  taken  from  those  works, 
which  have  been  done  by  our  Saviour,  that  aio  proj.^er  to  God 
alone.  Divine  works  argue  a  divine  efficient,  or  that  he  has  in- 
finite power,  and  consequently  that  he  is  ;m  infinite  Person,  or 
truly  and  properly  God,  who  performs  them.  Now  these  words 
are  of  two  sorts  ;  either  of  nature  and  common  providence,  or 
of  grace,  to  wit,  such  as  immediately  respect  our  salvation ;  in 
all  which,  he  acts  beyond  the  power  of  a  creature,  and  there- 
fore appears  to  be  a  divine  Person. 

1.  He  appears  to  be  so,  from  his  having  created  all  things. 
He  that  made  the  v/orld,  must  be  bt-fore  it;  and  thcrcfoie  since 
time  began  with  the  first  creature,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
it  follows  that  he  must  be  before  time,  that  is,  from  eternity. 

Again,  he  that  created  all  things,  must  have  a  sovereign  will, 
for  whose  pleasure  they  are^  and  -were  created^  Rev.  iv.  11. 
And  it  follows  from  hence,  that  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
all  things,  and  that  he  might  have  annihilated  them,  had  it  been 
his  pleasure ;  and  also,  that  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  as 
he  will,  as  the  potter  has  power  over  his  clay.  AH  these  things 
are  consequent  on  the  work  of  creation  ;  therefore  it  is  an  und!e- 
niable  argument,  that  he,  who  created  all  things,  must  bt  God. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  to  create,  is  to  exert  infinite 
powit,  or  to  act  above  the  power  of  a  creature,  which,  at  best, 
is  but  finite  :  now  whatever  is  more  than  finite,  must  be  infinite ; 
and  consequently  he  who  created  all  things,  must  exert  infinite 
powcFi  and  that  is  certainly  such  as  is  truly  divine. 
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We  might  farther  consider,  that  there  are  many  scriptures 
which  appropriate  creation  to  God,  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
otlienvisc; ;  for  to  suppose  that  a  creature  gave  being  to  itself, 
is  to  suppose  him  to  be  both  a  cause  and  an  effect,  and  conse- 
quently to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  to  exist  as  a  crea- 
tor, and  not  to  exist  as  brought  into  being,  which  is  a  plain 
contradiction ;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  in  scnpture,  the  creature 
is  opposed  to  the  Creator :  thus,  in  Rom.  i.  25.  it  is  said,  lAfy 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator^  who 
is  blessed  forever.  And  there  are  several  scriptures  that  speak 
of  creation,  as  a  distinguishing  Evidence  of  divine  glory :  thus, 
in  Isa*  xl.  28.  we  have  a  magnificent  description  of  God,  taken 
more  especially  from  this  work,  when  he  is  called,  The  ever' 
lasting  God^  the  Lord^  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and, 
in  chap*  xlii.  5.  Thus  saith  God  the  Lord^  he  that  created  the 
heavens^  and  stretched  them  out ;  he  that  spread  forth  the  earthy 
and  that  which  cometh  out  ofit;  he  that  gtveth  breath  vnto  the 
people  upon  it^  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein ;  in  which,* 
and  many  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature,  which  might  be 
referred  to,  it  appears  that  creation  is  a  work  peculiar  to  God. 

The  next  thing  we  are  to  prove  is,  that  our  Saviour  created 
all  things.  There  are  many  who  think  that  this  may  be  proved 
from  the  work  of  creation's  being  ascribed  to  more  persons 
than  one ;  and  therefore  when  vfc  read  of  creators,  in  the  plural 
number,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  in  Eccles.  xii.  1.  Bemember 
thij  Creator y  or  creators ;  and  when  God,  in  creating  man,  is 
represented  as  speaking  after  this  manner.  Let  us  make  mctn  af- 
ter our  own  image j  &c.  this  seems  to  imply  that  there  were 
more  divine  Persons  engaged  in  this  work  tJian  the  Father. 

I  do  not  indeed  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  argument,  as  many 
do,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  neglected ;  for,  I  confess,  I  can- 
not see  any  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression used,  were  it  not  to  signify  this  divine  myster}',  of  a 
plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godihead,  to  whom  this  work  is  as- 
cribed. 

Object.  As  for  the  objection,  which  some  of  the  Anti-trini- 
■  tarians,  esj^ecially  the  Socinians,  bring  against  it,  that  this  mode 
of  speaking,  is  such  as  is  used  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of 
kings  who,  speak  in  the  plural  number ; 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  kings  do  of- 
ten speak  in  the  plural  number,  yet  this  is  only  a  modem  way  of 
speaking,  implying,  that  whatever  a  king  does,  is  by  the  advice 
of  some  of  his  subjects,  who  are  his  peculiar  favourites,  and 
who  are  also  made  use  of  to  fulfil  his  will ;  but,  neverthelesa 
this  way  of  speaking  is  not  so  ancient  as  scripture-times,  mucl 
less  as  Moses's  time,  or  the  beginning  of  the  world,  which  ht 
Tefers  to,  when  God  is  represented  as  thus  speaking.   It  is  t} 
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:>{  kings,  in  scripture,  to  speak  in  the  singular  number; 
very  absurd  to  pretend  to  explain  any  mode  of  speaking 
hcripture,  by  customs  of  speech,  not  known  till  manjr 

sensible,  some  think  that  mode  of  speaking  used  by 
lis  Esth.  i.  IS.  What  shall  we  do  unto  the  queen  Vashti, 
tf  to  law  ?  is  a  proof  that  it  was  used  in  former  ages. 
words  may  be  rendered,  What  is  to  be  done,  according 
&c.  or  what  is  expedient  for  me  to  do?  and  therefore 
;oi  prove  tliat  kings  used,  in  ancient  times,  to  speak  of 
cs  in  die  plural  number;  and  consequently  it  cannot 
^d,  that  when  God  is  represented  as  speaking  so  in 
^,  it  is  in  compliance  with  any  such  custom.  Besides, 
r  he  is  represented  as  speaking  in  scripture,  in  all  other 
>,  excepting  those  that  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
unent,  he  is  always  represented  as  speaking  in  the  sin- 
mber ;  and  therefore  it  seems  still  more  probable,  that 
ation  from  his  usual  way  of  speaking,  is  not  w  ithout 
ason,  and  that  hereby  we  are  led  into  this  doctrine,  that 
:  more  divine  Persons  than  one,  that  created  all  things, 
ot  to  insist  on  this,  since  we  have  more  plain  proofs^ 
a  scripture,  it  evidently  appears  that  Christ  made  all 
LOt  only  from  what  is  said  in  John  i.  3.  that  all  things 
de  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
'  miulf;  but,  from  Col.  i.  16.  By  him  were  all  things 
that  are  in  heaven^  and  that  are  on  earthy  visible  md 
,  whether  they  are  thrones^  or  dominions^  or  principalis 
wzuers :  all  things  were  created  by  him^  and  for  him; 
I  he  is  not  only  said  to  be  the  Creator,  but  the  end  of 
s,  which  is  the  same  with  what  is  said  in  Prov.  xvi«  4. 
Lord  hath  inadeall  things  for  himself. 
farther  appears  from  Psal.  cii.  25.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
lations  of  the  earthy  and  the  heavens  are  the  worJk  of  thy 
vhich  is  expressly  applied  to  Christ  by  the  apostle,  in 
10. 

ese,  and  such-like  scriptures,  it  evidently  appears  that 
lade  all  things.  The  Socinians,  indeed,  who  are  sensi* 
creation  was  an  evident  proof  of  divine  power,  and 
t  that  the  Creator  of  all  uiings  must  be  God,  labour 
rd  to  prove  that  all  those  scriptures  that  ascribe  this 
our  Saviour,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
ignify  nothing  else  but  his  being  the  author  of  the  gos- 
,  which  is  a  kind  of  new  creation  peculiar  to  him ;  and 
lid  this  as  a  prophet,  revealing  those  doctrines  which 
ereunto ;  and  accordingly  they  take  the  sense  of  that 
tj  in  John  i.  2,  3.  which  speaks  of  his  being  in  the  begm- 
d  that  all  things  were  made  by  him^  at  intending  nothim^ 
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clse^  but  that  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
whatever  was  made,  or  ordained,  to  be  a  standard  and  rule  of 
faith,  was  by  him ;  and  that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  work,  he 
was  to  restore  decayed  religion,  and  to  correct  several  mistaken 
notions,  which  the  Jews  had  entertained  concerning  the  moral 
law,  to  add  some  new  precepts  to  it,  and  give  directions  con- 
c-eniing  that  mode  of  worship  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
church  for  the  future.  This  is  all  they  supi>ose  to  be  intended 
by  that  work^  which  is  ascribed  to  Christ  as  a  Creator;  where- 
as, in  this  scripture,  it  is  plainly  said,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  frame  of  natui-e,  nothing  that  was  an  effect  of  power, 
made  without  him.  And  there  is  another  scripture,  which  can- 
not, with  any  colour  of  reason,  be  understood  in  that  sense,  vr& 
in  Col.  i.  1 6.  Bt/  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven^ 
and  that  are  in  earthy  visible  and  invisible ;  where  the  aposdc 
speaks  of  the  creation  of  angels  and  men,  as  well  as  all  other 
things :  now,  certainly,  Christ  did  not  come  into  the  world  to 
rectify  any  mistakes  or  restore  decayed  religion  among  the  an- 
gels, therefore  the  aposdc  here  plainly  proves  that  our  Savioor 
created  all  tilings. 

But  since  this  opinion  of  the  Socinians  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally exploded  by  the  Anti-irinitarians,  we  have  no  occasion 
to  add  any  thing  farther  in  opposition  to  it;  but  shidl  proceed 
to  consider  what  the  Arians  say  concerning  Christ's  creating 
all  things.  These  allow  that  the  work  of  creation  is  ascribed  to 
him  ;  but  they  deny  that  this  argues  him  to  be  God  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Father  is.  The  account  which  they  give  thereof 
is,  that  God,  to  wit,  the  Father,  created  all  things  by  tlie  Son, 
as  an  instrument,  created  by  him,  immediately  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  so  that  the  Son  was  an  inferior,  or  second  cause  of  the 
production  of  all  things;  and  therefore  that  it  cannot,  from 
thence,  be  concluded  that  he  is  God  equal  with  the  Father. 

What  I  would  humbly  offer,  in  opposition  hereunto  is, 

1.  That,  in  this  account  of  creation,  there  is  not  a  just  dif- 
ference put  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  production  of 
things,  of  which  die  latter  can  only  be  called  creation ;  there- 
fore, if  these  two  be  confounded,  the  distinguishing  character 
of  a  Creator  is  set  aside,  and  consequently  the  glorv  arising 
from  hence  cannot  be  appropriated  to  God ;  nor  is  that  infinite 
perfection,  that  is  displayed  therein,  duly  considered,  but  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme  or  method  of  reasoning  a  creature  may 
be  a  Creator,  and  a  Creator  a  creature  ;  nor  can  the  eternal 
power  and  Godlieadoi  the  divine  Being  be  demonstrated  by  the 
things  that  are  made  or  created,  as  the  apostle  says  they  are  in 
Rom.  i.  20. 

2.  From  that  first  mistake  arises  another,  namely,  that  bc- 
eauso,  in  natural  productions,  that  which  was  created  by  God, 
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may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  production  of  other  things; 
in  which  respect  it  may  be  termed  an  instrument  made  use  of 
by  a  superior  cause,  and  may  have  an  energy  or  method  oi  act* 
ing,  peculiar  to  itself,  whereby  it  produces  effects  according  to 
the  course  and  laws  of  nature,  fixed  bv  God,  the  first  cause  of 
all  things;  therefore  they  suppose,  though  without  sufficient 
ground  that  God  might  create  all  diings  by  an  instrument,  or 
second  cause  thereof,  as  they  conclude  he  did  by  the  Son. 

3.  Notwithstanding  we  must  assert,  that  creation  being  a  su- 
pernatural production  of  things,  what  has  been  said  concerning 
natural  production,  is  not  applicable  to  it ;  therefore, 

4*  Though  things  may  be  produced  in  a  natural  way,  by  ser 
cond  causes,  whose  powers  are  limited^  and  subjected  as  afore* 
said,  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  yet  supernatural  effects  cannot  be 
produced  by  any  thing  short  of  infinite  power ;  therefore,  since 
creation  is  a  supernatural  work,  it  must  be  concluded  to  be  a 
work  of  infinite  power. 

5.  It  follows,  from  hence,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  idea 
of  creation,  or  the  producing  all  things  out  of  nothing,  for  God 
to  make  use  of  an  instrument*  That  this  may  appear,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  whatever  instrument  is  made  use  of,  it  must 
be  either  finite  or  infinite.  An  infinite  instrument  cannot  be 
made  use  of,  for  then  there  would  be  two  infinites,  one  supe* 
rior,  the  other  inferior.  Nor  can  a  finite  one  be  made  use  of, 
for  that,  according  to  our  last  proposition,  cannot  produce  any 
supernatural  effect,  as  creation  is  supposed  to  be,  which  requires 
infinite  power,  and  that  cannot  be  exerted  by  a  finite  medium, 
therefore  no  such  instrument  can  be  used.  Moreover,  if  it  re- 
quires infinite  power  to  create  all  things,  this  power,  in  its  me- 
thod of  acting,  would  be  limited,  by  the  instrument  it  makes 
use  of;  for  whatever  power  a  superior  cause  has  in  himself,  the 
effect  produced,  by  an  instrument  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
weakness  thereof.  This  some  illustrate  by  the  similitude  of  a 
giant's  making  use  of  a  straw,  or  a  reed,  in  striking  a  blow  in 
which  the  weakness  of  the  instrument  renders  the  power  of  the 
person  that  uses  it  insignificant.  Thus  if  God  the  Father  should 
make  use  of  the  Son,  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  the  power  that 
is  exerted  by  him  therein,  can  be  no  other  than  finite ;  but  that 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  production  of  things  supernatural,  whiclif 
require  infinite  power.   To  this  we  may  add, 

6.  That  the  creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  divine  will ;  accordingly  the  Psalmist  describing  it, 
in  Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  says,  He  spake  and  it  was  done;  he  com'- 
manded^  and  it  stood  fast ;  so  when  God,  in  Gen.  i.  3.  said.  Let 
theve  be  lights  and  there  was  light ;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  creation,  as  produce4  by  his  almighty  word, 
it  implies  that  they  were  produced  by  an  a^t  of  his  wilL  ^qv 
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it  seems  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  an  in- 
strument should  be  made  use  of  in  an  act  of  willing  any  more 
than  in  an  act  of  understanding. ' 

7.  No  cause  can  reasonably  be  assigned  why  God  should 
make  nse  of  an  instrument  in  the  production  of  all  things ;  for . 
certainly  he  that,  by  his  immediate  power,  produced  the  instru- 
ment, might  without  any  difficulty,  or  absurdity,  attending  the 
supposition,  have  created  all  diings  immediately  without  onet 
And  we  must  farther  suppose,  that  if  there  were  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which  required  him  to  make  use  of  an  in- 
strument, he  would  not,  by  making  use  of  one,  to  wit,  the  Sod, 
administer  occasion  to  him,  to  assume  so  great  a  branch  f  his 
own  glory,  namely,  that  of  being  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  or  for  his  being,  as  the  result  thereof,  worshipped  as  a 
divine  Person  supposing  him  to  have  a  right  to  divine  worship, 
for  no  other  reason. 

Object.  1.  Though  no  one  supposes  that  God  stood  in  need 
of  an  instrument,  or  could  not  have  created  all  things  without 
it,  yet  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not,  because  the  scripture 
speaks  of  the  Father^s  creating  all  things  by  the  Son ;  and  when 
one  person  is  said  to  do  any  thing  by  another,  it  implies  that  he 
makes  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  therein. 

Answ.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  foundation  on  which  this 
doctrine  is  built.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  understandioK 
die  words  in  this  sense,  especially  if  we  consider  that  all  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  this  power,  sup- 
posing the  Son  to  be  a  divine  Person,  (which  we  have  endea- 
voured, by  other  arguments,  to  prove)  must  belong  to  him ;  and 
the  Father,  and  the  Son  being  united,  in  the  same  Godhead, 
one  cannot  act  without  the  other;  therefore  whatever  is  said  to 
be  done  by  the  Father,  may,  in  this  sense,  be  said  to  be  done 
by  the  Son ;  for  though  the  Persons  are  distinct,  the  power 
exerted  is  the  same. 

Thus  a  learned  writer  *  accounts  for  this  matter,  when  he  says, 
that  ^^  The  Son  is  of  the  same  nature  and  substance  with  die 
*'  Father,  so  nearly  allied,  so  closely  united,  that  nothing  could 
**  be  the  work  of  one,  without  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  work 
"  of  both :  Hence  it  was,  that  the  Son  was  Joint-creator  with 
**  the  Father,  that  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  nothing 
'*  without  him ;  it  was  not  possible  for  them  either  to  act,  or  to 
**  exist  separately ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  work  of  creation 
**  is,  in  scripture,  attributed  to  both."  This  is  a  very  safe  as 
well  as  a  just  way  of  reasonings  consistent  with,  and  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Father  and  the  Son's  being  united  in  the 
same  Godhead,  though  distinct  Persons ;  and  therefore  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  which  attribute  this 

*  Dr.  fVaterbmdt  Serm,  lU.  m  defence  ^  Chrktt  page  106. 
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nrork  to  the  Son,  in  the  saitte  sense,  as  when  it  is  attributed  to 
the  Father. 

But  I  am  sensible  that  the  Arians  will  reply  to  it ;  that  this 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  that  subordination  in  acting, 
diat  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  in 
which  the  Father  is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  the  Son; 
therefore  I  shall  take  leave  to  speak  more  particularly  to  those 
texts  that  treat  of  this  matter,  where  the>  same  mode  of  speak* 
ing  is  used*  And  though  there  are  several  scriptures  that  re- 
present the  Son  as  a  Creator,  or  consider  all  things,  as  being 
made  by  him,  as  well  as  the  Father,  or  as  a  Joint-creator  with 
him ;  yet  there  are  but  two  places  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  Father  is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  the  Son, 
namely,  Eph.  iii.  9.  in  which  it  is  said,  that  God^  that  is,  the 
Father,  created  ail  thing's  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  other  is  in 
Heb*  i*  2.  where  it  is  said,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds* 

We  have  already  considered  the  absurdity  of  the  Socinian 
way  of  expounding  those  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  Christ 
as  a  Creator,  in  which  he  is  not  said  to  act  in  subserviency  to, 
|)Ut  co-ordinately  with  the  Father.  But  inasmuch  as  God  the 
Father  is,  in  these  scriptures,  said  to  create  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ,  I  shall  humbly  offer  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  though  the 
other  scriptures,  in  which  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  Creator,  have 
no  reference  to  him  as  Mediator,  nor  to  the  new  creation,  yet 
this  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  sense  of  both  these  scrip- 
tures, (a) 

As  for  the  former  of  them,  though  some  suppose  that  it  is  need* 
less  to  give  the  sense  of  it,  since  the  words,  by  Jesus  Christ,,  (3) 
are  wanting  in  some  ancient  copies  of  scripture,  as  well  as  in 
die  vulgar  Latin  and  Syriac  versions ;  yet,  since  there  are  ma- 
ny copies  that  have  it,  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  genuine ;  and 
that  we  may  account  for  the  sense  of  it,  we  may  observe  tlvit 
die  apostle  makes  use  of  the  word  create  three  times  in  this 
epistle;  we  find  it,  in  chap.  ii.  10.  and  iv.  24.  in  both  which 
maces  it  is  taken  for  the  new  creation,  which  is  brought  about 
by  Christ,  as  Mediator ;  and,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  it  may 
be  taken  so,  in  this  verse,  which  we  are  now  considering ;  and 
therefore  this  is  a  part  of  that  mystery,  of  which  the  apostle 

I  I     -    ■     1.  .1  ,.         .        ,M     I  I  I  .    , II     I      «  ■  I        K     II 

(fl)  "  That  Christ  was  not  a  mere  instrument  which  God  used  in  the  work^f  crCft- 
tion,  as  the  Brians  pretend,  is  plain  from  tins,  that  the  Scriptures  not  only  teacb, 
that  Christ  was  the  very  supreme  God  himself  tliat  created  all  things ;  PsaL  cii. 
35.  Hcb.  i.  10.  but  also  that  no  inBtimment  vfos  v-sed  in  that  work.  It  was  wrought 
immediately  by  God/um/trlf.  As  it  is  written,  **  God  himself  formed  the  earth  and 
made  it."  Isa.  xlv.  18.  (I'liis,  all  grant,  was  the  supreme  God :  And  this  God 
was  Jesus  Christ.)  **  lie  alone  spread  out  the  heavens.'*  Job  ix.  8.  Not  by  an  m- 
strument,  but  by  himaelf  ahne,  Isa.  xliv.  24.  with  his  srwn  hfindu-  Ua.  xlv.  12." 

BtuAirr. 

fb)  4i%  Thnv  xbkIw  are  omitted  by  Gricibach. 
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speaks  in  the  foregoing  words,  that  was  hid  in  Gad;  and  this 
sense  seems  not  to  be  excluded,  by  those  who  suppose,  ^at  in 
other  respects,  it  has  some  reference  to  the  first  creation  of  all 
things.* 

As  for  the  other  scripture,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds^ 
4iUMMmt{  tutiHK  MroAirfy,  that  is,  bv  whoifi  he  made^  instituted,  or 
ordained,  the  various  dispensations,  which  the  church  was  un- 
der, either  before  or  since  his  incarnation ;  this  was  certainly 
done  by  him  as  Mediator ;  and  herein  he  acted  in  subserviency^ 
to  the  Father,  as  well  as  in  all  other  works  performed  by  him, 
as  having  this  character.    I  would  not  be  too  peremptory  in 
determining  this  to  be  the  sense  of  the  text,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  speaks  of  his  upholding  all  things^  in  the  following  verse, 
which  is  well  put  after  this  account  of  his  having  created  them: 
i  am  also  sensible  that  the  word  which  we  translate  -worlds^  is 
used  in  Heb.  xi.  3.  to  signify  the  world  that  was  at  first  cret* 
ted,  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  word  creation^  when  the 
apostle  says,  that  through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds^ 
Tw  tummsf  were  framed  by  the  word  ofGod^  &c.  But  yet  when  I 
find  that  in  many  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  where 
the  word  is  used,  it  is  taken  in  the  sense  but  now  given,f  I  can- 
not but  conclude  it  the  more  probable  sense  of  the  text ;  but 
that  which  most  of  all  determines  me  to  acquiesce  in  it,  is,  be- 
cause the  subserv  iency  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  this  work  is 
most  agreeable  to  it. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  this  sense  of  the  text  coincides  with 
that  which  is  given  of  it  by  Socinus,  and  his  followers,  which 
we  before-mentioned  and  opposed ; 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  sense  I  have  given  of  it,  is  very 
foreign  to  theirs,  who  endeavour  thereby  to  evade  the  force  of 
the  argument  brought  from  it,  to  prove  our  Saviour's  Deity ; 
whereas  we  only  exchange  one  argument,  for  the  proof  there- 
of, for  another ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  as  great  an  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  divine  Person,  when  considered  as  the  Author  and 
Founder  of  the  church,  in  all  the  ages  thereof,  or  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  built,  as  when  he  is  called,  Creator  of  the  world :  if 
he  be  the  supreme  Head,  Lord,  and  Lawgiver  to  his  church, 
in  all  the  ages  thereof;  if  the  faith  and  hope  of  all  that  shall  be 
saved,  is  founded  upon  him,  as  the  great  Mediator,  Redeemer, 
and  Sovereign  thereof,  then  certainly  he  is  God,  equal  with 
the  Father. 

•  Vul.  Bez.  in  loc.  Umts  Detts  ovmeft  pofndos  condUHt,  sic  etiam  nunc  emnet  ad  te 
hjocdt  ;  condidit  aiUem  per  ChriHtum^  sic  prr  Christum  imtmtrat. 

•f  iS^  Matt.  xii.  32.  1  Cor.  x.  11.  K])l}.  i.  21.  mi  J  chap.  ii.  7.  Hcb.  vi.  5.  and 

*  c)lup.  ix.  26.  the  apostle  speak-in^  oflht  fouiulatum  of  the  world,  nwaning'  the  first 

eveation^  uses  the  -word  Kcc/iAot;  biit  -when,  itt  the  fuUuttnng  ivordsy  he  speaks  ©/"Christ* » 

Appearing  in  the  end  of  the  world,  to  put  away  sJn,  &c.  he  uses  the  wrds  rm 
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ObjtcU  2.  To  what  has  been  before  suggested,  upcm  which 
the  chief  stress  of  our  reasoning  depends,  viz*  that  a  finite  crea- 
ture cannot  be  an  instrument  in  supernatural  productions,  it  is 
objected,  that  miracles  are  supernatural  productions ;  but  these 
have  been  wrought  by  men,  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God ; 
therefore  the  creation  of  all  things  may  as  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  performed  by  the  Son,  as  an  instrument  made  use  of 
to  this  end  by  the  Father. 

Ansrv*  That  miracles  are  supernatural  productions,  no  one 
denies ;  and  it  follows  from  hence,  that  they  are  either  a  spe- 
cies of  creation,  or  equivalent  to  it ;  therefore  if  it  be  allowed 
that  a  creature  can  have  power  communicated  to  him  to  work 
them,  and  therein  may  be  said  to  be  an  instrument  made  use 
of  by  God,  then  we  cannot  reasonably  deny  that  God  the  Father 
mig^t  use  the  Son  as  an  instrument  in  creating  all  things.  But 
we  must  take  leave  to  deny  that  any,  who  are  said  to  have 
wrought  miracles,  have  had  infinite  power  communicated  to 
them  for  that  purpose ;  therefore  they  are  pot  properly  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  God,  to  produce  supernatural  effects ;  but 
all  that  they  have  done  therein,  was  only  by  addressing  them- 
selves to  God,  that  he  would  put  forth  his  immediate  power 
in  working  the  miracle ;  and  in  giving  the  people,  for  whose 
sake  it  was  to  be  wrought,  occasion  to  expect  it ;  and  after- 
wards improving  it  for  their  farther  conviction.  It  is  true,  mi- 
racles are  oftentimes  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  men ;  but, 
I  humbly  conceive,  nothing  more  than  this  is  intended  thereby ; 
which,  that  it  may  appear,  we  may  observe,  that  sometimes 
they  who  have  wrought  them,  have  not  made  use  of  any  action 
herein,  but  only  given  the  people  ground  to  expect  the  divine 
interposure :  thus,  immediately  before  the  earth  swallowed  up 
Korah  and  his  company,  Moses  gave  the  people  to  expect  this 
miraculous  event,  Numb.  xvi.  28—30.  And  Moses  said.  Here- 
by  shall  ye  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  me.  If  these  mm  die 
the  common  death  of  all  men^  then  the  Lord  has  not  sent  me.  But 
if  the  Lord  make  a  new  things  and  the  earth  open  her  mouthy 
mnd  swallow  them  up^  then  shall  ye  know  that  these  men  have 
provoked  the  Lord;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  the  words, 
the  ground  clave  asunder,  and  swallowed  them  up.  This  might 
be  reckoned  among  the  miracles  Mrrought  by  Moses ;  though 
all  that  he  did  was  only  what  tended  to  raise  the  people's  ex- 
pectation, that  such  an  extraordinaiy  event  should  immediate- 
ly happen.  Again,  at  other  times,  when  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought,  we  read  of  nothing  done  but  only  a  word  spoken  to 
«igniiy  that  God  would  work  it :  thus,  when  the  captain,  with 
his  fifty  men,  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Israel,  to  the  prophet 
Elijah,  to  command  him  to  come  to  him,  the  prophet  uses  this 
mode  of  spewing,  2  Kings  i.  12.  If  I  be  a  man  ofGod^  let  fire 
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come  down  from  heaven^  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty  ;  which 
immediately  happened  accordingly. 

At  otlier  times,  when  miracles  have  been  wrought,  the  Per- 
son, who,  in  the  sense  but  now  mentioned,  is  said  to  work  them, 
has  made  use  of  some  external  and  visible  sign,  which  was 
either  an  ordinance  for  his  own  faith,  if  no  one  was  present  but 
himself;  as  when  the  prophet  Elisha  smote  the  waters  of  Jor- 
dan with  Elijah's  mantle,  and  said,  2  Kings  ii.  14.  Where  is  the 
Ijord  God  of  Elijah  ?  or  else  the  sign,  being  given  by  divine 
direction,  was  an  ordinance  for  the  faith  of  the  people  present, 
whose  conviction  was  intended  thereby  ;  not  that  they  should 
suppose  that  the  action  used  had  any  tendency  to  produce  the 
miracle :  but  it  was  only  designed  to  raise  their  expectation, 
that  God  would  work  it  by  his  immediate  power ;  as  when  Mo- 
ses was  commanded,  in  Exod.  xiv*  16.  to  lift  up  his  rod^  and 
stretch  out  his  hand  over  the  sea^  and  divide  if,  that  Israel  might 
pass  through  ;  or,  in  chap.  xvii.  6.  to  smite  the  rocij  whereupon 
God  caused  water  to  come  out  of  it ;  and  in  several  other  ac- 
tio;is,  which  he  used,  by  di\dne  direction,  when  other  miracles 
were  >vrought ;  in  which  respect,  though  he  was  said,  in  a  less 
proper  way  of  speaking,  to  have  wrought  them,  yet  he  was  no 
more  tlian  a  moral  instrument  herein,  and  therefore  the  divine 
power  was  not  communicated  to,  or  exerted  by  him ;  and  if 
creatures  have  been  instruments  in  working  miracles  in  no  other 
sense  than  this,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence  that  Christ 
might  be  made  use  of  by  the  Father,  as  an  instrument  in  cre- 
ating the  world :  a  moral  instrument  he  could  not  be ;  for  there 
was  no  doctrine  contested,  no  truth  to  be  confirmed  thereby, 
no  subjects  present  to  expect  a  divine  interposure ;  and,  indeed, 
none  ever  supposed  that  the  Son  of  God  was  an  instrument  in 
this  sense ;  therefore  if  no  one  ever  was  an  instrument  in  any 
other,  nor  could  be  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  has  been 
already  proved,  then  the  force  of  the  argument,  which  we  have 
laid  down  to  prove  it,  is  not  in  the  least  weakened  by  this  ob- 
jection. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ 
from  the  work  of  creation. 

2.  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  how  our  Saviour's  Deity 
appears,  from  those  works  of  providence,  which  are  daily  per- 
formed by  him.  Providence  is  as  much  a  divine  work,  and 
contains  as  glorious  a  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  as  crea- 
tion ;  and  this  is  twofold,  viz*  preserving  and  governing.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these,  some  divines  have  asserted, 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  continued  creation,  not  formally  so ;  but 
as  the  one  produces  a  creature,  the  other  prevents  its  sinking 
into  nothing ;  and  because  it  is,  in  all  respects,  dependent  on 
the  power  of  God,  and  as  much  so,  for  the  continuance  of  it5 
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being,  as  it  was  for  its  being  brought  into  being ;  therefore  con- 
acrving  providence  is  an  evidence  of  the  divine  power  of  him 
iv^ho  sustains  all  things. 

Now  tl\at  this  glory  belongs  to  our  Saviour,  is  plain  from 
scripture,  which  speaks  of  him,  in  Heb.  i.  3.  as  upholding  all 
things  by  the  tvord  of  his  power ;  and  in  Coloss.  i.  1  ?•  it  is 
said,  hy  him  all  things  consist ;  both  these  scriptures  respect 
this  branch  of  divine  providence,  namely,  his  preserving  all 
things  in  being ;  and  this  is  certainly  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  creature.  And  it  is  not  pretended  that  herein  he  acts  as 
the  Fatlier's  instrument,  even  by  those  who  suppose  that  he 
was  so,  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  inasmuch  as  scripture  does 
not  speak  of  God's  upholding  all  things  by  him,  but  of  Christ's 
upholding  them  by  his  own,  that  is,  the  divine  power ;  so  that 
we  have  as  plain  a  proof  of  his  Deity,  from  his  upholding  pro- 
vidence, as  there  is  of  the  being  of  a  God,  which  b  evidently 
inferred  from  it. 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  providence,  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general,  or  of  the  church  in  particular, 
this  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  thereby  his  Godhead  is  far- 
ther proved.  Whatever  degree  of  limited  dominion  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  creatures ;  yet  universal  dominion  belongs  only 
to  God  ;  and  this  is  assigned,  as  one  ground  and  reason  of  his 
right  to  divine  honour;  therefore  it  is  said,  in  Job  xxv.  2. 
Dominion  and  poxver  are  with  him^  that  is,  there  is  a  holy  re- 
verence due  to  him,  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  the 
world ;  and,  in  Psal.  Ixvii.  4.  when  it  is  said  concerning  the 
great  God,  that  he  shall  judge  the  people  righteously^  and  go* 
vern  the  nations  upon  earthy  this  is  considered  as  tlie  founda- 
tion of  universal  joy,  0  let  the  nations  beglady  and  sing  for  joy  ; 
and  of  praise,  ver.  5.  Let  the  people  praise  thee^  0  G^d;  let  all 
the  people  praise  thee ;  and,  in  Psal.  xxii.  28.  when  it  is  said, 
the  kingdom  is  the  Lord^s  ;  and  h^  is  the  Governor  among  the  na* 
lions;  this  is  assigned,  as  the  reason  of  their  worshipping  him, 
ver.  27.  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  unfa 
the  Lord;  and  all  the  inndreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  be* 
fore  thee.  This  therefore  is,  undoubtedly,  a  branch  of  the  di- 
vine glorj' ;  so  that  if  we  can  prove  that  universal  dominion 
belongs  to  Christ,  or  that  he  is  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  church  therein,  this  will  plainly  evince  his  Deity. 

1.  Let  us  consider  him  as  the  Governor  of  the  world.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  several  expressions  of  scripture,  in 
which  royal  dignity  is  ascribed  to  him ;  and  he  is  represented 
as  sitting  upon  a  throne,  and  his  throne  to  be  for  ever  and  ever^ 
Psal.  xlv.  6.  and  he  infinitely  greater  than  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth;  upon  which  account,  he  is  called,  in  Rev.  i.  5.  The 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth;  and  they  are  commanded  to 
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testify  their  subjection  to  him,  and  all  are  representee!  as  bles- 
sed that  put  their  truat  in  him^  Psal,  ii«  12.  And  as  his  king- 
dom is  considered,  in  John  xviii*  36.  as  not  being  of  this  worlds 
and  the  honours  due  to  him,  such  as  are  divine,  this  farther 
proves  his  Deity. 

Moreover,  his  universal  dominion,  and  consequently  his  God- 
head, is  evinced  by  that  glorious  character,  which  we  have  be- 
fore considered  *,  as  belonging  to  him,  namely,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  speaking  of  the  vision  which 
he  had  of  his  glory,  in  chap.  vi.  5.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the'' 
Kinffy  the  Lord  of  hosts  y  as  denoting  his  sovereignty  o\ex  aD 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  all  creatures  in  this  lower  world,  a$ 
he  governs  them,  and  makes  one  thing  subservient  to  another, 
and  all  this  is  done  to  set  forth  his  own  glory. 

2.  This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  him  as  the  Go- 
vernor of  his  church ;  in  this  he  has  access  to  the  souls  of  men, 
working  in  them  those  graces,  which  are  the  effects  of  almighty 
power,  which  he  does,  when  they  are  effectually  called ;  and 
the  work  of  sanctification,  which  is  consequent  hereupon,  is 
carried  on  till  it  is  perfected.  We  shall  have  occasion,  under 
some  following  answers  f ,  to  prove  that  these  are  divine  and 
supernatural  works  ;  the  more  full  and  particular  proof  whereof^ 
we  shall  reserve  to  its  proper  place,  and  only  observe,  at  pre- 
sent, that  they  are  spoken  of  as  such  in  scripture,  and  ascribed 
to  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  of  God,  no  less  than 
that  which  he  wrought  in  Christy  when  he  raised  him  from  t!^ 
deady  Eph.  i.  18,-20.  and  elsewhere  they  are  called  a  new 
creationy  chap.  ii.  1.  a  quickening  or  resurrectiony  a  breeding 
the  rock  inpieceSy  taking  axoay  the  heart  of  stone  ^  giving  an  heart 
of  fleshy  or  a  new  heart;  Jer.  xxiii.  29.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  which 
expressions  would  never  have  been  used,  had  not  the  work  been 
divine  and  ^upeVnatural ;  therefore  it  follows  from  hence,  that 
since  Christ  is  the  Author  of  this  internal  work,  he  is  a  divine 
Person.  Now  that  he  is  so,  is  obvious,  from  many  places  in 
the  New  Testament ;  as  when  he  is  styled,  in  Heb.  xii.  2.  The 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith;  and  when  the  apostle,  in  1 
Tim.  i.  14.  speaks  oi  faith  and  love  aboundingy  rvhich  is  in 
Christ  Jesusy  he  speaks,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  aboundingy  as  the  spring  and  fountain  thereof;  and  when 
the  apostles,  in  Luke  xvii.  5.  desire  him  to  increase  their  faith^ 
not  in  an  objective  way,  as  affording  some  greater  foundation 
for  it,  but  subjectively,  by  an  internal  work,  exciting  and  pro- 
rooting  the  prmciple  thereof,  which  was  before  implanted  in 
them  ;  and  so  causing  all  those  graces,  that  accompany  it,  to 
abound,  as  the  effects  of  his  divine  power. 

We  might  farther  consider  Christ's  spiritual  government,  as 
*  S€9pase2M.  ^  See  QuMt. bcrii.  ancTlzxy. 
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tended  to  his  church,  collectively  considered,  which  is  cx- 
3ed  to  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  meets  With  much  op- 
sition  from  its  enemies,  ivho  attempt  its  ruin,  but  in  vain,  be- 
ase  it  is  the  object  of  the  divine  care,  kept  by  the  power  of 
kI,  through  faith,  unto  salvation  :  for  which  reason,  the  gates 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  Now  this  is,  in  a  peculiar 
inner  the  work  of  Christ ;  he  is  the  rock  oh  which  it  is  built ; 

I  his  presence,  in  the  midst  of  bis  people,  is  not  only  their 
>ry,  but  their  safety ;  which  it  would  not  be,  if  he  were  no 
>re  than  a  creature.  We  might  also  consider  the  subserviency 
the  various  dispensations  of  providence  in  the  world  to  their 
od,  as  he  is  Head  over  all  things  to  the  churchy  £ph.  i.  22. 
lich  could  not  answer  that  valuable  end,  had  he  not  been  a 
^ine  Person. 

We  might  further  consider  how  the  divine  glory  of  Christ 

II  be  demonstrated,  in  his  second  coming  to  c-ompleat  the 
>rk  of  salv:ition,  begun  in  this  world.  To  prepare  a  way  for 
s,  there  will  be  an  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which 
11  be  no  less  an  effect  of  aimightj'  power,  than  the  creation 
all  things  was  at  first.  I  need  not  therefore  say  any  thing 
ther  to  prove  this  to  be  a  divine  work  ;  wc  need  only  prove 
It  this  general  resurrection  shall  be  performed  by  Christ: 
s  might  be  proved  from  several  scriptures ;  in  one  whereof 
expressly  assertsi  it  himself,  in  words  very  plain  and  particu- 

',  viz*  John  vi.  38.  The  hour  is  comings  in  which  all  that 
r  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice^  and  shall  comeforth^  &c. 
Moreover,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  represented  as 
cning  in  the  clouds,  with  power  and  great  glory,  in  his  oron 
)ry^  as  well  as  that  of  the  Father y  and  of  the  holy  angels^  in 
ike  ix.  26.  the  most  natural  sense  of  that  text  seems  to  be 
s,  that  his  divine  glory,  which  is  called  his  own^  which  was 
tnparatively  hid  from  his  people,  while  he  was  here  on  earth, 
sdl  eminently  be  demonstrated  in  his  second  coming,  and  also 
It  Mediatorial  glory,  which  he  has  received  from  the  Father, 
what  he  had  a  right  to,  on  his  having  accomplished  the  work 
redemption,  which  he  came  into  the  world  about ;  and  then 
tvt  is  the  glory  of  his  retinue,  as  appearing  with  all  his  holy 
gels ;  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  expression  where* 
the  majesty  of  God  is  set  forth  upon  another  occasion, 
mely,  as  appearing  on  mount  Sinai,  to  give  the  law,  when 
is  said,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  The  Lord  came  with  ten  thousands 
saints.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  work,  which  he 
all,  immediately  after  this,  be  engaged  in,  to  wit,  that  of 
iging  the  world  in  righteousness,  plainly  proves  his  Deity, 
ice  none  but  ^  divine  Person  can  judge  the  secrets  of  all  men, 
d  bring  to  light  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  from  the  be- 
uiing  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  this  is  to  be  done,  in  that  day ; 
Vol.  L  3  a 
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for  it  is  said,  in  Eccles.  xii.  14,  That  God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment^  with  every  secret  things  ivhether  it  be 
goody  or  whether  it  be  evil.  This  is  a  farther  improvement  of 
that  argument,  before  laid  down  to  prove  his  divinity  from  his 
omniscience ;  if  his  judgment  must  be,  as  the  apostle  says, 
in  Rom.  ii.  2.  according  to  truth^  and  consequently  performed 
with  the  greatest  impartiality,  as  well  as  an  exquisite  knowledge 
©r  discerning  of  the  cause,  without  which  it  could  not  be  said, 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  rights  (as  he  certainly  will) 
in  Gen.  iviii.  25.  and  if  rewards  shall  be  proportioned  to  eveiy 
work  done,  so  that  every  one  shall  receive  as  the  apostle  says, 
in  2  Cor.  v.  10.  according  to  what  he  has  done^  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad;  and  if  persons  are  to  be  rewarded,  or  punished, 
for  all  the  secret  springs  of  action,  which  must  be  rcckoDcd 
either  good  or  bad,  according  to  what  they  produce,  as  well  as 
the  actions  themselves ;  and  if  this  respects  not  particular 
persons  only,  but  all  men,  who  have  livecl,  or  shall  live,  fix^m 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  evidently  proves,  that 
he,  to  whom  this  glorious  work  is  ascribed,  must  be  a  divine 
Person. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  manner  of  his  appearing, 
with  the  terror,  as  well  as  the  majesty  of  a  judge,  being  su<i 
as  shall  strike  his  enemies  with  the  utmost  horror  and  confusion^ 
is  a  farther  proof  of  this  matter.     This  is  represented  in  a  lively 
manner,  in  Rev.  vi.  15 — 17.  in  which  it  is  said,  the  kings 
of  the  earthy   and  the  great  mcn^   those  who  once    rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  their  subjects  shall  desire   to   hidt 
themselves  in  the  dens  and  rocks  of  the  mountains^  and  shall 
say  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  mountains^  fall  on  usy  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  from  the 
xvrath  of  the  Lamb:  For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come;, 
and  who  shall  be  able  to' stand  ?     And, 

Lastly^  He  will  not  only  pronounce  the  sentence  but  execute 
it,  and  that  with  respect  to  his  saints  and  subjects ;  and  his 
enemies  :  as  to  tlie  former  of  these  he  will  not  only  command 
them  to  come,  and  possess  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them, 
hut  the  blessedness  which  he  will  confer  upon  them,  pursuant 
thereunto,  is  called  tlie  beatific  vision,  in  1  John  iii,  2.  JVe 
shall  be  like  him^fcr  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  ;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  is  described  in  such  a  way  as  plainly  proves  our 
Saviour  to  be  the  fountain  thereof,  and  consequently  a  divine 
Person  ;  for  it  is  represented  as  a  state,  in  which  they  will 
behold  his  glory ^  John  xvii.  24.  whereas  certainly  the  behol- 
ding the .  glory  of  the  most  exalted  creature,  fails  infinitely 
3hort  of  this  ingredient  in  the  heavenly  blessedness. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
wrath  of  God  on  the  consciences  of  his  enemies,  or  the  powci* 
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of  his  anger,  which  shall  render  them  eternally  miserable,  wheif 
banished  from  his  presence,  proves  him  to  bt  a  divine  Person^ 
inasmuch  as  the  highest  degree  of  misery  consists  in  a  separa- 
tion, or  departure  from  him,  which  it  could  not  do,  if  he  were  not 
the  fountain  of  blessedness  ;  nor  could  the  punishment  of  sin- 
ners be  proportioned  to  their  crimes,  if  it  were  not  to  be  inflic- 
ted by  the  glory  of  his  power  ;  the  apostle  joins  both  these 
together,  in  2  Thess.  i.  9.  though  some  understand  the  wprdsy 
as  implying,  that  their  punishment  proceeds  from  his  immediate 
presence,  in  the  display  of  the  greatness  cf  his  power,  as  a  sin- 
avenging  Judge ;  in  either  of  which  senses,  it  argues  him  to 
be  a  divine  Person.  And  that  it  is  our  Saviour  who  is  spoken 
of,  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  and  following  verses ;  it  is 
he  who  shall  appear  in  jiaming  jire^  taking  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel ;  and  it  is  he  that 
shall  come  to  he  glorified  in  his  saints^  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe ;  so  that  we  have  a  very  plain  proof  ot  his 
Deity,  from  the  exercise  of  his  government,  either  in  this  o# 
the  other  world. 

Having  endeavoured  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  from 
his  works  of  creation  and  providence  and  under  the  for- 
former  of  these,  offered  some  things  in  answer  to  the  methods 
taken  by  the  Socinians,  and  especially  the  Arians,  in  accounting 
for  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  diat  speak  of  the  Father's 
creating  all  things  by  the  Son ;  it  is  necessary  for  us  now  to 
consider  the  most  material  objections,  brought  by  the  Anti- 
trinitarians  in  general,  against  what  has  been  said  in  defence 
of  this  doctrine,  taken  from  the  works  of  comnion  and  special 
providence,  as  ascribed  to  him,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  kingdom  of  grace ;  it  is  therefore  objected. 

Object.  1.  That  his  kingdom,  and  power  of  acting,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  relating  thereunto,  is  wholly  derived 
from  the  Father  :  thus  he  says  in  Luke  xxii.  29.  /  appoint 
unto  you  a  kingdom^  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me; 
and,  in  Mat.  xi.  27.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  in  Psal.  ii.  6.  Tet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Zion.  And  whatever  he  does  in  managing  the 
affairs  thereof,  is  by  the  Father's  commission  and  appointment : 
thus  in  John  v.  36.  he  speaks  of  the  works  which  he  was  to 
perform,  as  those  which  the  Father  )uid  given  him  to  finish. 
And  as  for  his  power  of  executing  judgment,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  his  kingly  government,  this  is  derived 
from  the  Father,  in  John  v.  22.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man^ 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  ;  and,  in  Acts 
xvii*  31.  it  is  said,  that  he  hath  appointed  a  day^  in- which  he 
ivill  judge  the  world  in  righteousness^  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained^  meaning  our  Saviour ;  and  when  he  speaks,  in  Rev. 
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ii.  27-  of  his  ruling  his  enemies  xvith  a  rod  ofiroTty  and  break- 
ing them  to  shivers^  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter^  he  adds,  that  this 
he  received  of  his  Father  ;  from  whence  they  argiie,  that  since 
he  received  his  dominion,  or  right  to  govern  the  world  and  the 
church,  from  the  Father,  therefore  he  cannot  be  God  equal  with 
the  Father.  As  we  say,  in  opposition  to  their  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, that  a  derived  Deity,  such  as  they  suppose  his  to  be,  can- 
not be  the  same  with  that  which  the  Father  has ;  so  they  aUegt 
this,  by  way  of  reprisal,  against  the  argument  we  have  but  now 
insisted  on,  that  a  derived  dominion  cannot  be  made  use  of  as 
a  medium  to  prove  him  that  has  it  to  be  a  divine  Person,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  we  maintain  him  to  be* 

2.  In  all  his  works,  and  particularly  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he  acts  for  the  Father's  glory,  and 
not  his  own ;  whereas  a  divine  Person,  cannojt  act,  for  any  other 
end  than  for  his  own  glory :  this  therefore  rather  disproves, 
than  evinces,  his  proper  Deity ;  as  when  he  says,  in  John  viii. 
49.  I  honour  my  Father ;  and,  in  chap.  v.  30.  he  says,  IseA 
not  mine  own  wi//,  but  the  will  of  my  Father  which  hath  sent 
me*   He  also  speaks  of  the  Father  giving  him  a  commandment 
to  do  what  he  did;  as  in  John  xii.  49«  I  have  not  spoken  of  m^ 
self  but  the  Father  which  sent  me  ;  he  gave  me  a  commandment^ 
what  I  should  say^  and  what  I  should  speak;  and,  in  chap.  xiv. 
31.  As  the  Father  gave  me  commandment^  so  do  I;  and,  in  chap. 
XV.  10.  he  speaks  of  his  hzxm^  kept  his  Father* s  commandment^ 
and  pursuant  hereunto,  abiding  in  his  love^  from  whence  they 
argue,  that  he  who  is  obliged  to  fulfil  a  commandment,  or 
who  acts  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  is  properly  a  subject,  or 
a  servant,  and  therefore  cannot  be  God  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Father,  who  gave  this  commandment,  is. 

3.  They  add,  mat  in  the  government  of  his  church,  and  the 
world,  in  subserviency  thereunto,  he  acts  in  the  Father's  name, 
as  deputy  and  vicegerent ;  as  in  John  x.  25.  The  works  that 
I  do  in -my  Father*  s  name^  they  bear  rvitness  of  me;  and  accor- 
dingly his  works  are  called  the  Father^s,  in  vcr.  37.  If  I  do  not 
the  works  of  my  Father  y  believe  me  not;  and  these  works  arc 
said  to  be  done  frofn  the  Father^  ver.  32.  Many  good  works 
have  I  shewed  you  from  my  Father :  and,  as  the  consequence 
of  all  this,  he  acknowledges,  as  he  ought  to  do,  in  John  xiv. 
88.  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  he.  How  then  can  he  be 
a  divine  Person,  in  the  sense  in  which  wc  have  proved  him  to 
be,  when  there  is  a  God  above  him,  in  whose  name  he  acts  in 
all  he  docs  ? 

4.  They  farther  argue,  that  he  was  made  both  Lord  and 
Christ,  and  diat  Ijv  the  Father,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  in  Acts 
li.  36. 

5.  They  farther  argue  that  the  donatives  ©f  his  kingdom,  at 
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those  honours  which  are  bestowed  on  his  subjects,  arc  not  his 
to  give,  hut  the  Father's ;  as  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  xx.  23.  To  sit 
on  my  right  hand^  and  on  my  lejt^  is  not  mi'^'  to  give  :  bvt  it 
shail  he  given  to  them^for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father. 

6.  This  kingdom  which  he  received  from  the  Father,  and 
thus  administers  in  subserviency  to  him,  is,  in  the  end,  to  br 
resigned,  or  delivered  up  :  thus,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Then  cometh 
the  erji^  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  Gody 
even  the  Father  ;  and  in  ver.  28.  When  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him^  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unig 
hivi^  that  put  all  things  under  him^  that  God  may  be  all  in  all ; 
and  accordingly,  he  shall  lay  aside  those  divine  honours  which 
he  now  has,  or  cease  to  perform  those  works  which  give  him 
a  right  to  claim  them.  These  are  the  strongest  arguments,  of 
any,  that  are  brou^t  by  the  Anti-trinitarians  against  our  Sa- 
viour's proper  Deity ;  and,  indeed,  as  though  they  had  little 
else  to  object,  there  is  scarce  an  argument  to  disprove  it,  but 
what  is  supixjrted  in  this  method  of  reasoning,  which  they  think 
to  be  altoi^-ether  unanswerable,  (and  there  arc  many  more  scrip- 
tures, which  might  have  been  "brought  to  the  same  purpose) 
thtrefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider  what  may  be 
Tcplit  d  to  it. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  objected,  as  thus  branched  out 
into  several  particulars,  is,  that  since  Christ  is  represented  as 
below  the  Father,  or  inferior  to  him,  he  cannot  be  equal  with 
him,  for  that  is  no  other  than  a  contradiction,  (a) 


(rt)  "  The  Father,  saith  he,  is  gfreater  than  I.  John  xiv.  28.  As  Christ  is  the 
heacl  of  the  church,  so  the  bend  of  Christ  is  God.  1  Cor.  iii.  23.  xi.  3.  lie  calleth 
the  Filher  his  God-  Matt  xxvii.  46.  John  xx.  17. — The  Father  raised  him  to  U. 
racl ;  Acts  xiii.  25.  nnointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wit|i  power;  Acts  x. 
38.  spared  him  not,  hut  delivereti  him  up  for  us  all ;  Rom.  viii.  32.  and  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  Acts  ii.  24. — God  had  appointed  him  to  execute  his  saving 
designs,  sent  him  into  tliis  world,  and  rave  Inm  commandments.  John  iii.  16, 17. 
vi.  38-^k).  The  work  given  him  he  finished,  and  in  it  he  was  faithful  to  the 
Father.  John  iv.  34.  xvii.  4.  Heb.  iii.  2.  x.  9. — Therefore,  God  hath  also  exalted 
kim  above  measure;  Phil.  ii.  9.  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  heaven ;  Eph. 
i.  20.  -and  gave  him  all  power.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  He  hath  made  him  Lord  and 
Clu*ist ;  Acts  ii.  36.  exalted  him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  to  Israel 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Acts  v.  31.  He  hath  also  ordaine<l  him  tg 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness;  Acts  xviii  31.  and  to  him,  Christ  shall  then 
be  subject,  and  deliver  up  the  kingdom.  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28. 

To  be  the  Uue  God,  and  to  he  under  God,  to  be  the  Infinite,  and  to  be  the  sub- 
ject,  are,  according  to  all  I'casonjimd  the  scriptui-e  itself,  inconsistent  propertici. 
By  undeniable  auuiority,  however,  they  are  ascribed  to  the  same  suoject ;  and 
tlierefore,  there  must  be  a  way  to  solve  the  difficult^-.  How  often  do  we  meet 
with  particulars  in  the  system  of  truth,  whiclvsecm  to  oppose  one  imother ;  bur 
when  well  considered,  agree,  and  even  support  one  another.  The  human  consti- 
tution itself,  exhibits  a  clear  instance.  The  grand  inquiry  is,  upon  what  founda- 
tion every  different  truth  is  established,  and  how  to  reconcile  seeming  contradic- 
tions. Now,  while  they  who  attack  the  Godhead  of  Jesus,  can  never  in  our  opi- 
nion, answer  the  raulttitude  ef  proofs  in  its  favoiif ;  tkere  is  on  the  contrary,  foe 
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Ansiv.  To  this.it  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  scripture 
speaks  of  our  Saviour,  as  receiving  a  commission  from  the 
Father,  and  acting  in  subserviency  to  him ;  yet  let  it  be  consi- 
iiertd,  that  this  does  not  respect  the  inferiority  of  the  divine 
nature,  but  the  subserviency  of  what  is  clone  by  him,  as  Me- 
diator, tQ  the  glory  of  the  Father,  as  this  character  and  office 
^ere  received  from  hinv.  And,  indeed,  whenever  the  Son  is  re- 
presented, as  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  redemption,  or  in 
any  thing  tending  thereunto,  or  in  any  work  consequent  there- 
upon, whereby  what  was  bclore  purchased  is  said  to  be  applied 
by  him,  this  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  him,  as  Mediator; 
therefore  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  nothing  is  more  common,  in  scripture,  than  for  him 
to  be  represented  as  Mediator,  especially  in  all  those  things 
that  concern  chv;  spiritual  advantage >,  or  salvation  of  his  church, 
\vhich  is  the  piincipal  thing  to  be  considered  in  his  government; 
and  in  this  s;  nse  we  are  to  understand  those  scriptures,  which 
have  been  brought  to  support  the  objection :  and  it  is  plain, 
that  our  Saviour  generally  speaks  of  himself  under  this  charac- 
ter, which  is  included  in  his  being  the  Messiah,  or  Christ, 
which  is  the  miiin  thing  that  he  designed  to  evince  by  his  doc- 
trine and  his  miracles  ;  therefore,  if  we  duly  consider  the  im- 
port of  this  character,  it  will  not  only  give  light  to  the  under- 
standitig  such  like  sci  ipturcs,  but  sufficiendy  answer  the  objec- 
tion against  his  Deity  taken  from  them. 


the  ront'essors  of  th  ii  ot.«ctrinc,  ihe  greatest  store  of  solutions,  as  olten  as  some- 
thing -lot  divine,  sfjiiicaiing  bencath  the  nature  :;nd  authorily  of  his  Father,  rjid 
sonu'thingf.niv  .tre  testified  concerning  him.  "  He  who  was*  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  counted  i'  n<.»t  rol)berv  lo  be  equal  with  God,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant.'*  Pliii.  ii.  6,  7.  "  The  Word  who  was  with  God,  and  who  vi as  God,  be- 
came ficah ;  bat  in  that  flesh,  manifested  a  glor\'  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
FiitsKr,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  John  i.  1,  14.— According  to  the  infallible  tes- 
timony, he  is  thercfoit  true  God  and  true  man;  and  h.s  saving  mediator)'  per- 
fornionces  arc  inseparably  founded  on  both  natures.  AVhile  the  value  of  these,  the 
power  to  save  his  people  forever,  and  to  direct  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
to  that  end,  as  ;J^o  ti.vf  fitness  to  be  the  object  of  their  grateful  confidence,  and 
liis  capacity  Ibr  cnndi'.cting  the  general  judgment,  are  lounded  on,  and  give  an 
invincible  pi-oof  of  hi*^^  tllvine  perfection;  it  is  at  the  same  time  his  finite  nature, 
wherein  he  finished  tJiL  human  ministrations  of  his  teaching  office,  and  uf  hi*» 


as  fir  as  the  human  n.iture,  according  to  its  capacity  shared  tlicrein,  obtained  the 
fruit  and  reward  of  its  labour,  and  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  deserves  and  receives 
everhisting  lionour,  l>eCoUse  of  the  works  of  salvation  in  .both  natures.  This  ap- 
pears, because  every  where,  his  obedience  and  deepest  humiliation  are  assigned 
as  the  reason  of  his  exaltation. — "  I  was  dead  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  e>*ennorc, 
Amen !  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death."  Rev.  i.  18.  •*  To  tliis  end  Christ 
died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  over  the  dead  and  tlie  living.** 
T^om,  xiv.  9   Soc  also  Phil.  ii.  7—10.  Hcb.  i.  3.  John  v.  27.  Rev.  L  5,  6.  v.  12—14." 

Wtspsbsse 
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Our  adversaries  will  not  deny  that  ClirUt  is  represented  as 
a  Mediator;  but  tlity  widely  dift'ti-  from  us,  wlirn  th.y  take 
occasion  to  explain  what  ihey  intend  thcn-hy  :  «.oinLtimLS  thty 
seem  to  mean  nothing  else  by  it,  hut  a  midair- Being  btiwixt 
God  and  the  creature;  ami  therefore  the  viovk  pcrtormitj  by 
him  as  aurh  is  not  what  requircn  him  to  be,  ir:  the  most  proper 
sense,  a  divine  Person,  asid  consequently  whtitevtr  inferiority 
to  the  Father  is  eontaiucd  in  this  chanietei-,  they  conelnde  tiiat 
this  respects  his  Deity!  whereas  we  di-iinguish  lieiv.ccn  the 
subserviency  of  the  work,  perfonnei.i  by  liini.  as  Mediator,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  together  with  the  subjection,  or 
real  inferiority  of  the  human  nature,  in  which  he  performed  it 
to  the  Father  !  and  the  infcriorit)  of  his  divine  nature  :  the 
former  we  allow  ;  the  latter  we  deny. 

2.  When  we  speak  of  him  as  Mediator,  we  always  suppose 
him  to  be  God  and  Man,  in  one  Person;  and  that  these  two 
natures,  though  infmitHy  distinct,  are  not  to  be  fiepar.rted.  As 
God,  without  the  consideration  of  a  human  nature  united  to  his 
divine  Person,  he  would  be  too  hit;h  to  sustain  th-  character,  or 
to  perform  tlie  work  of  a  senant,  and,  as  such,  tn  \ielJ  obedi- 
ence, which  was  incumbent  on  him,  as  Mediator  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  a  mere  man,  is  too  low,  and  would  be  altoge- 
ther i  neons  iiitent  with  that  infinite  value  and  dignity,  that  was 
to  be  put  on  the  work  which  he  was  to  perform.  Therefore 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  two  distinct  natures,  a  di- 
vine and  a  human,  or  that  he  sliould  be  God  incarnate.  This 
will  be  more  particularly  considered  under  some  following  an- 
swers * ;  and  therefore  we  shall  reserve  the  proof  hereof  for  its 
proper  place,  and  there  consider  the  distinct  pi-operties  of  each 
nature ;  and  all  that  we  shall  obsenc  at  present  is,  ths.t  the 
evangelist  John,  in  whose  gospel  our  Saviour  is  often  described, 
au  inferior  to  the  Father,  as  well  as  equal  with  him,  which  in 
agreeable  to  his  Mediatorial  character,  lays  dow  n  this,  a.s  a  kind 
or  preface,  designing  hereby  to  lead  us  into  tlie  knoMicd^e  of 
such  like  expressions,  when  he  says,  in  John  i.  14.  7'/;.'  H'orii 
wa»  madejtink  and  dwelt  am^ngus;  which  is  all  the  proof  wc 
shall  give  of  it  at  prSent. 

3.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  several  things  maj-  be  truly 
spoken  concerning,  or  applied  to  him,  which  arc  infinitely  op- 
posite to  one  another,  namely  that  he  has  almi^hiy  power  in 
one  rtspect,  as  to  what  concerns  his  Deitj' ;  and  yet  that  he  is 
weak,  finite,  and  dependent  in  another,  as  to  what  respects  his 
humanity.  In  one  nature,  he  is  God  equal  with  the  Father, 
and  so  leceives  urrthing  from  him,  is  not  dependent  on  htm, 

r  under  any  obligation  to  yield  obedience.     In  this  nature, 
*  Sm  Qwtt.  vii. 
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he  i8  the  object  of  worship,  as  all  worship  terminates  on  thai 
Deity,  which  is  common  to  all  the  Persons  in  die  Godhead : 
but,  in  the  other  nature,  he  worships,  receives  all  from,  and  re- 
fers all  to  the  glory  of  the  Father ;  therefore, 

4.  Those  scriptures  which  speak  of  him  as  receiving  a  king- 
dom, doing  all  things  from,  or  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  or 
in  his  name,  and  for  his  glor}'^,  and  as  inferior  to,  and  depend- 
ent on  him,  are  not  only  applied  to  him,  as  Mediator,  but  they 
have  a  particular  respect  to  his  human  nature ;  so  that  ail  that 
can  be  inferred  from  such  modes  of  speaking,  as  those  above- 
mentioned,  as  so  many  objections  against  the  doctrine  which 
we  are  defending,  is,  that  he  who  is  God  is  also  man,  and  con- 
sequently has  those  things  predicated  of  him,  as  such  whidi 
are  proper  to  a  nature  infinitely  below,  though  insej>arably 
united  with  his  divine. 

Moreover,  whereas  it  is  said,  that  the  Father  has  committed 
all  judgment  to  the  Son^  or  that  hejudgeth  the  world  in  rigMt* 
ousjiesa^  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  ail  that  can  be 
inferred  from  hence  is,  that  so  far  as  this  work  is  perlormed  by 
him,  in  his  human  nature,  which  will  be  rendered  visible  to  the 
whole  world  at  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is  an  instance  of  the 
highest  favour  and  glory  conferred  upon  this  nature,  or  upon 
God-man  IVIediator,  as  man :  but  whereas  he  is  elsewhere  de- 
scribed, as  having  a  right  to  judge  the  world,  as  God ;  and  as 
having  those  infinite  perfections,  whereby  he  is  fit  to  do  it,  these 
are  the  same  that  belong  to  the  Father,  and  therefore  not  deri- 
ved from  him. 

Again,  when,  in  another  scripture,  before  refen*cd  to,  it  is 
said,  that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christy  it  is  not 
there  said,  that  the  Father  hath  made  him  God,  or  given  him 
any  branch  of  the  divine  glory;  but  it  signifies  the  unction  that 
he  received  from  the  Father,  to  be  the  King.  Head,  and  Lord 
of  his  church  ,-  which,  so  far  as  this  is  an  act  of  grace,  or  con- 
notes his  dependence  on  the  Fa:her  herein,  it  has  an  immediate 
respect  to  him,  in  his  human  nature,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  his 
divine  nature,  this  dominion  is  exercised ;  whereas  his  sove- 
reignty, and  universal  dominion  over  the  Aurch  and  the  world, 
or  those  divine  perfections,  which  render  him,  in  all  respects, 
fit  to  govern  it ;  they  belong,  more  especially  to  the  Mediator, 
as  God,  and  are  the  same  as  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
Father. 

Moreover,  when  he  says,  /  seek  not  my  own  xuilij  hit  $he 
Father'^s^  that  sent  me  ;  and  elsewhere.  Not  my  wii/,  but  thine 
be  done;  it  argues  that  he  had  a  human  will,  distinct  from  his 
divine,  in  which  he  expresses  that  subjection  to  the  Father, 
which  becomes  a  creature ;  this  is  plainly  referred  to  him  as 
man ;  so,  on  the  other  hand^  when  he  says,  speaking  of  lumself 
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-ordinatcly  with  the  Father,  As  the  Father  raiseth  up.  the 
id^  and  quickeneth  them^  so  even  the  Son^  quickeneth  whom  he 
II;  this,  though  spoken  of  him  as  Mediator,  has  a  peculiar 
crence  to  his  divine  nature. 

Again,  when  he  says,  in  another  scripture^  The  Father  if 
^ater  than  I^  that  is  applied  to  him  as  man ;  whereas  clse- 
lere,  in  John  x-  30.  when  he  says,  /,  and  my  Father  are  one^ 
it  is  spoken  of  him  as  God,  having  the  same  nature  with  the 
.ther  so  that  if  we  suppose  our  Saviour  to  be  God  and  Man, 
he  is  plainly  proved  to  be,  from  scripture,  then  it  follows,  that 
latever  is  said  concerning  him,  as  importing  his  right  to  di- 
le  honour  on  the  one  hand,  or  his  disclaiming  it  on  the  other, 
rse  are  both  true,  when  we  consider  him  in  these  different 
:ures. 

Thus  we  are  to  understand  those  scriptures^  that  speak  of 
:  real  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father :  but  when,  in  other 
ces,  nothing  is  intended  but  the  subserviency  of  what  is  done 
the  Son,  as  Mediator,  or  its  tendency  to  set  forth  the  Fa- 
ir's glory,  this  may  be  applicable  to  those  divine  works,  which 
\  Mediator  performs ;  and  so  >^e  may  distinguish  between 
:  subserviency  of  the  divine  actions  to  the  Father's  glory, 
\  the  inferiority  of  one  divine  Person  to  another ;  the  for- 
r  may  be  asserted  without  detracting  from  his  proper  Deity, 
ile  the  latter  is  denied,  as  inconsistent  with  it. 
Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  those  scriptures,  which 
:  referred  to  by  the  Arians,  to  overthrow  our  Saviour's  di- 
lit}' :  and,  by  the  same  method  of  explication,  I  humbly 
iceive,  all  others,  that  can  be  brought  to  that  purpose,  may 

understood.  I  have  passed  over  that  scripture,  indeed^ 
ich  respects  Christ^s  delivering  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Fa^ 
r,  and  being  subject  to  him,  which  it  might  have  been  ex« 
:ted  that  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  explain ;  but  I  choose 
her  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  to  its  proper  place, 
en  we  speak  concerning  Christ's  kingly  office,  and  his  being 
dted  in  the  execution  thereof. 

[V.  The  next  argument  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
en  from  his  being  the  object  of  religious  worship,  which  is 
Tactical  owning  of  him  to  be  a  divine  Person,  when  there 
m  agreement  between  our  words  and  actions,  in  both  which 
acknowledge  him  to  have  the  perfections  of  the  divine  na- 
e.  This  argument  is  so  strong  and  conclusive,  that  it  is  ve- 
difficult  to  evade  the  force  thereof ;  and,  indeed,  it  affects 
very  essentials  of  religion.  Now,  that  we  may  herein  pro- 
d  with  greater  plainness,  we  shall, 

I.  Consider  what  we  understand  by  worship  in  general,  and 
religious  worship  in  particular.     I  am  very  sensible  that 

Anti-trinitarians  understand  the  word  in  a  sense  very  dif* 
l^oi.,  I.  3  B 
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fercnt  from  what  we  do,  as  taking  it  in  a  limited  sense,  for  our 
expressing  some  degree  ol*  humilit}',  or  reverence,  to  a  person, 
whom  we  acknowledge  in  some  respect,  to  be  our  superior; 
but  whatever  external  signs  of  reverence,  or  words,  we  use,  as 
expressive  of  our  regard  to  him  who  is  the  object  thereof,  this, 
when  applied  to  our  Saviour,  is  no  more  than  what  they  sup- 
,pose  to  be  due  to  a  person  below  the  Father.     Therefore,  that 
we  may  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  word,  let  it  be  consi- 
dered; that  worship  is  either  civil  or  religious;  the  former 
contains  in  it  that  honour  and  respect  which  is  given  to  supe- 
riors, which  is  sometimes  expressed  by  bowing,  or  failing  down, 
before  them,  or  some  other  marks  of  humility,  which  their  ad- 
vanced station  in  the  world  requires  ;  Though  this  is  seldom 
called  worshipping  them  ;  and  it  is  always  distinguished  from 
religious  worship,  even  when  the  same  gestures  are  used  there- 
in.    It  is  true,  there  is  one  scripture,  in  which  the  same  word 
is  applied  to  both,  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  where  it  is  said,  M 
the  con^^rcgnfion  bowed  doxon  their  heads^  and  worshippfd  tke 
Lord  and  the  kinff^  that  is,  ihey  paid  civil  respect,  accompanied 
with  those   actions  that  are  expressive  of  humility,  and  that 
honour  that  was  due  to  David,  but  their  worship  given  to  God 
was  divine  or  religious.     This  is  the  only  sense   in  which  wc 
understand  worship  in  this  argument,  and  it  includes  in  it  ado- 
ration and  invocation.     In  the  former,  we  ascribe  infinite  per- 
fection unto  God,  either  directly,  or  by  consequence ;  an  in- 
stance whereof  we  have  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  12.     Thtne^O 
Lord^  is  the  ffreatness^  and  the  power ^  and  the  glory ^  and  the 
victory^  and  the  majesty  ;  for  all  that  is  in  heaven^  and  in  the 
earth  is  th'mc ;  thine  is  the  ktJigdom^  0  Lord^  and  thou  art  ex-^ 
altcdas  H'''ul  above  all.     Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee^ 
and  th  >    t  '^^gncst  over  all^  and  in  thine  hand  is  poxver  and  migh^ 
and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great ^  and  to  give  strength  unt^ 
all:  and,  in  D.ut.  xxxii.  3.  in  which  we   are  said  to  ascribe^ 
greatness  unto  him  ;  and,  in  Rom.  i.  21.  to  glorify  him  as  Goif^ 
or,  give  unto  him  the  glory  due  to  his  name^  Psal.  xxix.  2. 

Inv()«"ation  is  that  wherein  we  glorify  God,  as  the   Fountain, 
of  blessedness,  when  we  ask  those  things  from  him,  which  noncr 
but  a  Ciod  can  give,  which  is  sometimes  called  seeking  the  Lord^ 
Psal.  cv.  4.  or  calling  upon  him^  Psal.  L  15.  And  this  includes- 
in  it  all  those  duties  which  we  perform,  in  which  we  consider 
him  as  a  God  of  infinite  perfection,  and  ourselves  dependent 
on  him,  anJ  desirous  to  receive  all  those  blessings  from  him» 
which  we  stand  in  need  of ;  and  particularly  faith,  in  the  va- 
rious acts  thereof,  is  a  branch  of  religious  worship,  as  connot- 
ing its  object  to  be  a  divine  Person ;  as  also  supreme  love,  and 
universal  obedience ;  and,  indeed,  it  contains  in  it  the  whole  of 
religion,  in  which  we  have  a  due  regard  to  that  infinite  distaace 
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Lhat  there  is  between  him  and  the  best  of  creatures ;  and  reli- 
gious worship  is  no  where  taken  in  a  lower  sense  than  this  in 
scripture. 

2.  Religious  worship,  as  thus  described,  is  to  be  given  to 
none  but  a  divine  Person,  according  to  our  Saviour's  words,  in 
Matth.  iv.  10.  Thou  shall  xuorship  the  .Lord  thy  God^  atid  hint 
onbf  shalt  thou  serve.  This  is  evident,  from  the  idea  we  have 
of  religion  in  general,  which  is  a  giving  that  glory,  or  ascribing 
those  perfections  to  God,  which  belong  to  him,  as  being  found- 
ed in  liis  nature ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  highest  instance  of 
blaspheiny  and  profaneness  to  apply  them  to  any  creature,  since 
it  is  in  effect  to  say  that  he  is  equal  with  God. 

3.  It  plainly  appears,  from  Scripture,  that  Christ  is  the  ob« 
ject  of  religious  worship,  and  consequendy  that  the  argument 
we  are  maintaining  is  just,  namely,  that,  for  this  reason,  he  must 
be  concluded  to  be  a  divine  Person.  Now  that  he  is  the  ob- 
ject of  religious  worship,  is  evident,  from  many  examples  in 
scripture  of  such  worship  being  given  to  him,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  they,  who  have  given  it,  have  not  been  reproved  or  re- 
strained, but  rather  commended,  for  performing  it.  Wc  have 
various  instances  of  this  nature  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
I  shall  mention  two  or  three,  c/2.  in  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16.  God^ 
before  whom  my  fathers  Abr.aham  and  Isaac  did  walk^  the  God 
which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day^  the  Angel  which 
redeemed  me  from  all  cvil^  bless  the  lad9.  When  he  speaks  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac's  walking  before  him,  it  implies,  that,  in 
their  whole  conversation,  they  considered  themselves  as  under 
his  all-seeing  eye ;  and  Jacob  acknowledges  him  as  the  God, 
who  had  sustained,  preserved,  and  provided  for  him  hitherto, 
the  support  of  his  life,  and  his  Deliverer,  or  Redeemer,  from 
all  eviU  This  divine  Person  he  addresses  himself  to,  in  a 
way  of  supplication,  for  a  blessing  on  the  posterity  of  Joseph ; 
and  that  he  intends  our  Saviour  hereby,  is  evident,  because  he 
has  a  reference  to  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  and 
therefore  describes  him  under  that  character.  Now  we  can- 
not suppose  that  this  holy  patriarch  is  here  represented  as  pray- 
ing to  a  created  angel,  for  that  would  be  to  charge  him  with 
idolatry.  Moreover,  this  is  the  same  description  mat  is  given 
of  Christ  elsewhere,  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  //*  all  their  affliction  he 
Xifnt  a£licted^  and  the  Angel  of  his  presence  sa^ed  them;  in  his 
love^t  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them^  and  he  bare  them^  and 
carried  them  all  the  days  of  old;  and  in  Mai,  iii.  1.  The  Lord^ 
whom  ye  seek^  shall  siiddenly  come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the  Mes* 
ienger^  or  Angel,  of  the  covenant^  whom  ye  delight  in  ;  which 
contains  a  ver}'  plam  prediction  of  our  Saviour^s  incarnation, 
whose  way  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  spo- 
pf  io  the  words  immediately  foregoing,    Now  it  is  certain,  that 
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God  the  Father  is  nevtr  called  an  angel  in  script  arc,  ma&iuucb 
as  this  is  a  peculiar  description  of  the  Mediator,  who,  as  such, 
is  never  mentioned  as  the  Person  sending,  but  sent;  in  which 
he  is  considered  as  one  that  was  to  be  incarnate^  and,  in  our 
nature,  to  execute  those  offices,  which  he  was  therein  obliged 
to  perlorm.  This  is  the  Person  then  whom  Jacob  adored  and 
prayed  to. 

We  have  another  instance,  not  only  of  his  being  worsbipr 
ped,  but  of  his  demanding  this  divine  honour  of  him  that  per- 
formed it,  in  Josh.  v.  14,  15.  where  he  appeared  as  the  Cap- 
tain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord;  upon  which,  Joshua  fell  on  hU 
face  to  the  earthy  and  did  xvorship^  and  said  unto  him.  What 
aaith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  Captain  of  the  Lonfs 
host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the 
place  jvhereon  thou  standest  is  holy ;  a}id  Joshua  did  so.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was  any  other  than  a  divine  Person 
that  appeared ;  not  only  because  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  and 
worshipped  him,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  fulfil  his 
command,  but  because  he  bid  him  loose  his  shoe  from  his  foot, 
since  die  place  on  which  he  stood  was  holy :  which  expression 
is  no  where  used  in  any  other  text  of  scripture,  except  in  £xod« 
iii.  5.  in  which  our  Saviour,  as  we  before  considered,  appear- 
ed to  Moses,  with  the  majesty  and  glory  of  a  divine  Person, 
whose  immediate  presence  made  die  jJace  relatively  holy, 
which  the  presence  of  a  creature  never  did.  Moreover,  thf 
character  which  he  here  gives  of  himself  to  Joshua,  as  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  host,  not  only  implies,  that  lUl  his  success 
was  owing  to  his  conduct  and  blessing,  on  his  warlike  enter- 
prizes;  but  this  is  also  agi'eeable  to  the  description  which  is 
clsewliere  given  of  our  Saviour,  in  Isa.  Iv.  4.  in  which  he  is 
said  to  be  a  Leader  and  Commander  to  the  people ;  and  he  is 
called  in  Hch.  ii.  10.  The  Captain  of  our  salvation;  and  else- 
where. The  Prince  of  life  ;  and.  The  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth. 

Moreover,  there  are  various  instances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  worship  given  to  Christ ;  in  which,  by  several  crrcum- 
Ptances  contained  in  it,  it  is  evident^  that  it  was  divine  or  re- 
ligious. Thus  he  had  divine  honour  given  him  by  the  wise 
men  from  the  East,  in  Matth.  ii.  11.  vf\\o  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped him,  &c.  and,  in  Luke  xxiv.  52.  when  he  ascended  up 
into  heuven,  his  disciples  rvorshipped  him ;  where  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  mode  of  expression  that  distinguishes  this  from 
that  worship  that  is  due  to  God.  Moreover,  there  is  a  very 
illustrious  instance  of  his  being  thus  worshipped  by  a  numer- 
ous assembly,  represented  in  that  vision,  in  Rev.  v.  11 — 13. 
/  beheld,  and  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 

one,  saying,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
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,  and  riches^  and  wisdom^  and  strength^  and  honour^  and 
and  blessing:  And  every  creature  that  is  in  heaven^  ana 
earthj  and  under  the  earthy  sayings  Blessings  and  honour^ 
ory^  and  pQxuer^  be  unto  hvn  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^ 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever ;  in  which  words  there  are 
;lories  ascribed,  that  higher  expressions  cannot  be  used 
r,  who  adore  the  divine  Majesty ;  and  it  is  plain,  that 
iviour  is  intended  hereby,  because  he  is  described  as 
imb  that  was  slain ;  and  he  is  also  considered  co-ordi- 
with  the  Father,  when  it  is  said,  that  this  glory  is  given 
L  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  to  the  Lamb.  Now  if 
iviour  be  thus  worshipped,  he  must  have  a  right  to  it, 
;  his  worshippers  would  have  been  reproved,  as  guilty 
latr)' ;  thus  Peter  reproves  Cornelius,  or  rather  prevents 
ying  divine  adoration  to  himself,  who  was  no  more  than 
,  in  Acts  X.  2G.  Stand  up^  I  myself  also  am  a  man  ;  and 
gel,  in  Ktv.  xix.  10.  when  John  at  first,  through  mis- 
thinking  him  to  be  a  divine  person,  fell  at  his  feet  to 
ip  him,  expressly  forbad  him,  saying,  See  thou  do  it  ?wt  ; 
hy  fellow-servant^  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  tes' 
f  of  jfesus;  xuorship  God»  But  our  Saviour  never  for- 
ny  to  worship  him ;  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  he 
object  thereof,  and  consequently  a  divine  Person. 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  branches  of 
worship  that  are  given  to  him,  viz* 

Jwearing  by  his  name,  v/hereby  an  appeal  is  made  to 
is  the  Judge  of  truth,  and  the  Avenger  of  falsehood, 
think  that  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.  1.  intends  as  much 
J,  when  he  says,  /  speak  the  truth  in  Christy  I  lie  not^  that 
ppeai  to  Christ,  as  the  heart-searching  God,  conceniing 
ith  of  v/hat  I  say.  But  there  is  also  another  sense  of 
ing,  namely,  when  in  a  solemn  manner,  we  profess  sub- 
1  to  him,  as  our  God  and  King;  which  agrees  with,  or 
m  from  the  custom  of  subjects,  who  swear  fealty  or  al- 
ee to  their  king:  thus  it  is  said,  in  Isa.  xlv.  23.  Unto 
*ry  knee  shall  bow^  and  every  tongue  shall  swear;  and,  in 
this,  they  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  object  of  faith,  and 
e  a  right  to  universal  obedience,  as  well  as  the  Fountain 
ssedness.  This  religious  worship,  as  the  prophet  fore- 
vas  to  be  given  to  the  Person  here  spcAcen  of,  who  is 
ularly  said  to  be  our  Saviour  by  the  apostle,  referring  to 
(om.  xiv.  11. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  another  act  of  religious  wor- 
which  has  some  affinity  with  the  former,  contained  in 
iptismal  vow ;  in  which  there  is  a  consecration,  or  dedi- 
,  of  the  person  baptized,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
:,  according  to  the  command  given,  in  Matt.  x:iviii«  19. 
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or  a  public  profession,  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  ex- 
ercise an  entire  subjection  to  them,  in  a  religious  manner. 
This  is  one  of  the  moat  solemn  acts  of  worship  tliat  can  be 
performed,  wherein  there  is  an  explicit  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost*  And  here  we  may  consider, 
in  general,  diat  the  Son  is  put  co-ordinately  with  the  Father, 
which  no  creature  ever  is :  and  it  will  be  also  necessary  for 
us  to  enquire  what  is  meant  by  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  so  it  may  farther  appear 
to  be  an  act  of  religious  worship. 

Some  hereby  understand  nothing  else  but  our  being  baptized 
by  the  authority  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  by  a 
warrant  received  from  them  to  do  it :  but  though  this  be  some- 
times the  meaning  of  our  acting  in  the  name  of  God,  yet  more 
is  intended  by  this  expression,  used  in  the  administration  of 
this  ordinance,  otiierwisc  it  is  not  sufliciently  distinguish(rd 
from  all  other  acts  of  religious  worsliip;  which  cannot  be 
rightly  perforin  :d  \vithout  a  divine  warrant.  According  to 
this  sense  of  ihc  woid,  ministers  may  as  well  be  said  to  preach 
the  gospel,  aacl  ih:.  (.hurcli  to  attend  on  their  ministration,  in 
the  name  of  ihc  F;jthcr,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  for  this  cannot 
be  dono  without  a  (ii^'iiie  warrant,  upon  which  account  it  may 
be  deemed  an  orclipanct:. 

Moreover,  to  siippose  that  this  instituted  form  of  adminis- 
tering bapiisni,  conveys  i^o  other  idea,  Ir/Ut  ih.U  of  a  divine  war* 
rant  to  do  it,  is  to  coiiciude  that  there  is  no  determinate  mean- 
ing of  the  action  p^iiormtd,  contained  in  it;  but  the  adminis- 
trator is  to  miL-nd  nothing  else  by  it,  but  only  that  he  has  a 
warrant  from  God  to  baptize ;  whereas  its  being  performed  in 
the  niune  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  seems  plainly 
to  intimate  the  principal  thing  signified  thereby,  as  a  direction 
for  our  faith,  when  engaging  in  it :  which  is,  that  they  who  are 
baptized  are  consecrated,  or  devoted  to  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  devoted  to  God  professedly,  and  called  by  his 
name,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  elsewhere  used  in 
scripture ;  his  right  to  them  is  hereby  signified,  and  their  in- 
dispensable obligation  to  be  entirely  his ;  and  that  with  a  pecu- 
liar acknowledgment  of  the  distinct  personal  glory  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  concern  that  each  of  them 
have  in  our  salvation.  The  apostle  speaking  of  our  being  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Christ,  calls  it,  in  Gal.  iii.  27*  a  putting 
on  Christ ;  which  seems  to  imply  a  consecration,  or  dedication, 
to  him.  Persons  as  well  as  things,  before  this  ordinance  was 
instituted,  were  consecrated  to  God  by  divers  washings,  as 
well  as  other  rites,  used  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  himself  explains 
this  putting  on  Christy  in  ver«  29«  when  he  inferS|  from  this 
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action,  that  they  who  had  so  done  were  Christ\  not  only  by 
that  right,  which  he  has  to  thein  as  their  Creator  and  Redeem- 
er, but  by  another,  which  is  the  immediate  result  of  their  pro- 
fessed dedication  to  him ;  therefore  this  is  such  a  comprehen- 
sive act  of  worship,  that  it  includes  in  it  the  whole  of  that  sub- 
jection, which  is  due  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  since, 
in  particular,  the  Son  is  considered  as  the  object  thereof,  to- 
gether with  the  Father,  it  follows  that  he  is  God,  equal  with 
the  Father. 

I  might  here  consider,  that  it  would  be  not  only  an  unwar- 
rantable action,  but  an  instance  of  the  greatest  profaneness,  for 
us  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  any  one  who  is  not  a  divine 
Person,  which  farther  argues  that  it  is  an  act  of  divine  wor- 
ship ;  \i\K>n  which  occasion,  the  apostle  Paul,  speaking  con- 
cerning some  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  as  being  disposed  to 
pay  too  great  a  veneration  to  those  ministers  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  their  conversion,  as  though,  for  this  reason,  they 
Were  to  be  accounted  the  lords  of  their  faith  ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  some  said  they  were  of  Paul,  and,  being  apprehensive 
that  they  thought  the  minister,  who  baptized  them,  had  a  right 
to  be  thus  esteemed,  he  not  only  reproves  this  ungrounded 
and  pernicious  mistake ;  but  takes  occasion  to  thank  God^  that 
he  baptized  none  of  them ^  but  Crispus  and  Gaius^  together  with 
the  household  ofStephanasy  lest  any  should  say  he  baptized  in 
his  own  name ;  so  that  while  he  testifies  his  abhorrence  of  his 
giving  any  just  occasion  to  any,  to  conclude  that  he  was  the 
object  of  this  branch  of  divine  worship,  he  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  in  this  reflection,  that  the  providence  of  God  had 
not  led  them  through  the  ignorance  and  superstition  that  pre- 
vailed among  diem,  to  draw  this  false  conclusion  from  his  ex- 
ercising this  branch  of  the  ministerial  work,  which  properly 
they  would  not  have  inferred  from  any  other's  having  baptized 
them,  who  had  not  so  great  an  interest  in  their  aifections  as  he 
had.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  meaning  of  what  the  apostle 
says,  in  1  Cor.  i.  12 — 16.  which  I  take  occasion  to  refer  to,  as 
a  farther  proof  of  baptism's  being  an  act  of  religious  worship, 
unalienable  fit)m  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  whose  name 
alone  we  are  to  be  baptized ;  and  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
if  the  Son  were  not  a  divine  Person,  we  might  as  well  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Paul,  or  any  other  of  the  apostles,  as  m 
his  name,  which  is  a  just  consequence  from  its  being  an  act  of 
religious  worship;  and  therefore  he  would  never  have  joined 
his  own  name  with  the  Father's  when  he  gave  forth  his  com- 
mission to  baptize,  if  he  had  not  had  a  right  to  it,  as  well  as 
the  Father. 

Again,  divine  worship  is  due  to  Christ,  as  he  is  the  objccl 
of  faith ;  aad  that  not  only  ss  we  are  te  depend  upon  what- 
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ever  he  has  revealed,  as  a  matter  of  infallible  verity,  other- 
wise the  faith  of  the  church  especially  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation^  would  be  built  on  an  uncertain'  foundation ; 
but,  since  I  am  sensible  it  would  be  objected  to  this,  that 
whatever  is  transmittcrd  to  us  by  divine  inspiration,  is  infalli- 
bly true,  though  the  instruments  made  use  of  herein  were  not 
divine  persons ;  and  when  we  assert  that  what  Christ  deliver- 
ed was  infallible,  in  a  higher  sense  than  this^  we  rather  sup- 
pose than  prove  his  Deity ;  the  Anti-trinitarians  will  not  deny, 
that  what  he  imparted  was  infallibly  true,  and  therefore  the 
object  of  faith ;  but  they  suppose  at  the  same  time,  that  what- 
ever was  imparted  to  the  world  by  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
was  equally  true  and  infallible;  therefore  they  were  the  ob- 
jects of  faith,  in  the  same  sense  that  our  Saviour  himself  was. 
In  answer  to  this  I  would  not  compare  what  was  delivered 
immediately  by  our  Saviour  with  what  was  transmitted  by  those 
who  spake  and  wrote  by  divine  inspiration,  or  suppose  that 
one  was  more  infallibly  true  tlian  the  other ;  and  therefore  that 
which  I  would  principally  insist  on,  when  I  speak  of  Christ, 
as  the  object  of  faith,  whereby  he  appears  to  be  a  divine  Per- 
son, is  not  only  that  we  are  obliged  to  yield  an  assent  to  what 
he  has  imparted  to  us,  but  this  is  to  be  attended  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  him,  or  trusting  him  with  all  we  have,  or  for  all 
we  expect,  to  make  us  completely  happy :  in  this  sense  we  are 
to  understand  the  apostle's  words,  when  he  says,  in  2  Tim.  i. 
12.  I  know  ivhom  I  have  believed^  or  trusted,  antl  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  J  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day ;  this  is  si:ch  a  faith,  as  no  creature  is  the  ob- 
ject of.  Trust  in  man  is  prohibited,  and  called  a  departure 
froni  God,  in  Jer.  xvii.  5.  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
marif  or,  by  a  parit}'  of  reason  in  any  other  creature,  a7td  maketh 
fiesh  his  arm^  and  xvhose  heart  herein  departeth  from  the  Ijord» 
Trust  is  such  an  act  of  faith,  as  is  appropriated  to  a  divine 
Person;  and  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  there  is  somethbg 
peculiar  in  the  mode  of  speaking,  when  Christ  is  represented 
as  the  object  thereof,  that  is  never  applied  to  any  creature ;  as 
his  worshippers  are  said  to  believe  in  him ;  thus,  in  John  xiv. 
1.  Ye  believe  in  God^  believe  also  in  w^,*  where  he  commands 

•  Creatures  are  said  to  be  believed,  as  our  Saviour  speaking  concerning  John  the 
JBapHst,  inJ^tark  xi.  31.  »fly»,  Why  did  ye  not  believe  him  ?  Mi  wf  cv^wwruf^Ah 
«rr» ;  and,  in  Acts  viii.  12.  the  Samaritans  believed  Philip,  s>nTSu9A\  <r»  ^sKmrnm-^ 
and,  in  John  v.  46.  Moses  is  described  as  a  person  -mho  ought  to  be  believed t  Had 
jre  believed  Moses,  &c.  saps  our  Saviour,  u  y^  sTrttrsuilt  M^an-^  but  it  is  never  said 
that  a  creature  is  believecf  in.  This  was  Augustin's  observation;  upon  rvhieh  oc- 
casion he  says.  In  Exposit  Evangel.  Johan.  Tract.  29.  ♦*  Though  -we  mmf  be  said  to 
**  beUeve  Paid  and  Petei\  vet  we  are  never  said  to  believe  hi  them."  But  as  fir 
our  Saviour,  we  are  not  oiUjf  to.  believe  Mm,  najnehj,  what  /te  has  spoken,  butmmw 
CT  avTct,  to  believe  in  him. 
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his  people  to  believe  in  him,  in  such  a  way;  as  that  this  act  of 
faith  is  accompanied  with  other  graces,  which  argue  him  a  di- 
vine Person.  • 

This  leads  us  to  consider  him  as  tlie  object  of  supreme  love 
and  universal  obedience,  which  are  also  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship; the  former  respects  him,  as  our  chief  good  and  happi- 
ness ;  the  latter  as  our  undoubted  sovereign  and  proprietor : 
we  do  not  say,  that  a  person's  having  a  right  to  be  obeyed,  or 
loved,  or  |rusted,  in  a  limited  degree,  argues  him  to  be  a  di- 
vine Person ;  but  when  these  graces  are  to  be  exercised  in  the 
highest  degree,  without  any  possibility  of  our  exceeding  there- 
in ;  and  when  the  exercise  thereof  is  inseparably  connected 
with  salvation,  as  it  often  is  in  scripture,  and  our  not  exerci- 
sing them,  is  said  to  exclude  from  it,  I  cannot  but  from  hence 
conclude,  that,  being  thus  circumstanced,  is  an  act  of  religious 
worship ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  our  saviour  is  often  represent- 
ed, in  scripture,  as  the  object  thereof. 

The  last  thing  that  we  shall  consider,  under  this  head,  is, 
that  he  is  the  object  of  prayer  and  praise ;  and  that  these  are 
parts  of  religious  worship,  needs  no  proof.  Some  think,  and 
LVie  conjecture  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  this  is  intend- 
ed by  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  Ixxii.  15.  Prayer  also  shall  be  made 
for  him  continually ;  since  it  might  as  well  be  rendered,  con- 
dnually  made  to  him^  which  agrees  with  what  follows,  Anddai* 
hf  shall  he  be  praised;  and  that  this  Psalm  respects  the  Mes^ 
siah,  who  had  a  right  to  more  glory  than  Solomon,  appears 
from  several  things,  which  are  said  concerning  him  therein ; 
but  I  will  not  insist  on  this,  since  we  have  more  evident  proofs 
thereof  in  o^ier  scriptures.  It  is  also  foretold  concerning  him 
in  Isa.  xi.  10.  that  to  him^  for  so  the  words  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, shall  the  Gentiles  seek  ;  which  mode  of  speaking  is  fre- 
quently used,  to  signify  our  addressing  ourselves  to  a  divine 
Person  with  prayer  and  supplication,  for  the  supplying  of  our 
wants.  •  But  we  have  yet  more  evident  proofs  hereof  in  the 
New  Testament;  the  Syrophenician  woman's  prayer,  which 
was  directed  to  him,  was  indeed  short,  but  very  comprehen- 
sive. Matt.  XV.  22.  Have  mercy  on  Twr,  O  Lord^  thou  Son  of 
David;  and,  in  ver.  25.  She  came  and  worshipped  him ^  ^^"J^^M'y 
Lord  help  me;  and  this  act  of  religious  worship  was  commend- 
ed by  our  Saviour,  and  her  prayer  answered.  And  can  we 
suppose  any  other  than  an  act  of  religious  worship,  contained 
in  that  petition  of  the  man  who  came  to  liim  to  cast  the  devil 
put  of  his  son,  in  Mark  ix.  24  ?  IVho  said,  with  tears^  Lord^  I 
believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief;  by  which  we  are  not  to  un-» 
derstand  that  he  desired  that  his  unbelief  should  be  removed 
in  an  objective  way,  by  our  Saviour's  giving  him  more  con- 
vincing arguments  to  confirm  his  faith,  but  bv  a  poweiful  ac* 

Vol.  r.  3  C 
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cess  to  his  heart,  as  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  faith,  which  is 
the  peculiar  gift  of  God ;  and  accordingly  he  is  considered  as 
a  divine  Person,  by  those  who  thus  address  themselves  to  him. 

We  shall  conclude  this  head,  with  giving  a  few  instances  of 
short  prayers  directed  to  Christ,  together  with  doxologies,  or 
ascriptions  of  praise,  in  which  he  is  sometimes  joined  with  tbe 
Father  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  is  also  argued,  from  the  sob* 
ject  matter  thereof,  to  be  a  divine  Person :  thus  the  apostle 
Paul  concludes  nis  tpistles  with,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jetta 
Christ  be  with  von  alL  Amen ;  \  Cor.  xvi.  23.  Phil.  iv.  23. 
1  Thess.  V.  28.  2  Thcss.  iii.  18.  and,  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
jfems  Christ  be  :vith  your  spirit;  Philem.  ver.  25.  and.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  Spirit ;  2  Tim.  iv.  22.  which  is 
a  short  and  comprehensive  prayer  directed  to  Christ,  that  he 
would  bestow  on  them  all  those  graces  that  are  necessary  to 
their  salvation ;  and  that  this  grace  may  so  govern  and  influ- 
ence their  spirits,  as  to  fit  them  for  his  service,  which  supposes 
him  to  be  the  God  and  Giver  of  all  grace.  And,  in  2  Cor.  x. 
iii.  14.  he  puts  up  a  prayer  to  the  three  Persons  in  the  God- 
head expressl}  ;  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God^  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  tvith  yo:* 
ally  Amen  ;  desiring,  that  they  would  communicate  those  bless- 
ings, which  accompany  salvation,  by  which  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  in  particular  the  Personal  glory  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  are  demonstrated ;  and  herein  the  Son  is  as 
much  considered  as  the  object  of  prayer  as  the  Father,  and  con- 
sequendy  hereby  proved  to  be  a  divine  Person. 

To  this  we  may  add  those  doxologies  whereby  praise  is 
given  to  Christ ;  and  so  he  is  farther  considered  as  the  object 
of  divine  worship  \  thus,  in  2  Pet.  iii,  16.  speaking  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  he  says.  To  him  be  glory,  both  now 
and  for  ever.  Amen ;  and,  in  Jude,  ver.  24,  25.  Unto  him.  that 
is  able  to  keep  you  from  fallings  and  to  present  you  faultless  be^ 
fore  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  tpc  only 
wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  pow* 
er,  both  now,  and  for  ever.  Amen ;  where  it  is  plain  that  he  as- 
cribes this  divine  glory  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  he  is  spoken  of  in 
ven.  21.  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  unto  eternal 
life,  that  is,  for  tnat  mercy  which  shall  preserve  us  unto  eter- 
nal life,  ^d  then  confer  it  upon  us ;  which  is  the  sense  of  those 
words.  Keeping  us  from  falling,  and  presenting  us  faultless  be^ 
fore  the  presence  of  his  glory,  with  a  small  variation  of  tbe 
phrase ;  and  the  very  same  thing  he  is  exprdssly  said  to  do 
elsewhere,  in  Eph.  v.  27-  to  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle^  or  any  such  thing,  but  that 
it  should  be  holy,  and  without  blemish,  that  is,  that  he  may  prc- 

t  it  to  his  own  view,  as  taking  a  survey  of  his  workmanship, 
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iJrKeh  brought  to  perfection ;  as  God  is  said  to  have  takcfi  a 
view  of  all  things  that  he  had  made  atjirst^  when  he  pronounc- 
ed them  good  Gen.  i.  31.  and,  when  he  has  thus  taken  a  survejr 
of  his  church,  or  presented  it  to  himself,  then  he  presents  it  to 
the  view  of  the  whole  world  of  angels  and  men,  which,  as  it 
is  said,  is  attended  with  exceeding  joy  ;  which  plainly  makes 
it  appearthatour  Saviour  is  the  Person  here  spoken  of;  which  is 
agreeable  to  what  follows,  where  he  is  called,  as  he  is  elsewhere, 
God  our  Saviour^  Tit.  ii.  10,  13.  which  character  agrees  with 
the  name  by  which  he  was  most  known,  to  wit,  Jesus. 

Another  doxolog)'  >v  c  have  in  Rev.  i.  4,  5,  6.  Grace  be  unto 
you^  and  peace  from  Jesus  Christy  &c.  Unto  him  that  loved  us^ 
mnd  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood;  and  hath  made    * 
U9  /kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Fat  her  ^  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever^  Amen, 

There  are  also  two  places  more,  in  which,  to  me,  it  seems 
more  than  probable,  that  doxologies  are  directed  to  Christ, 
namely,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16.  Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Po» 
tentate^  the  King  of  kings^  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  who  only  hath 
immortality^  dwelling  in  the  light^  which  no  man  can  approach 
tmto  :  whom  no  man  hath  seen^  or  can  see ;  to  whom  be  honour 
and  power  everlastings  Amen :  All  allow  that  nothing  greater 
can  be  said  of  God  than  is  here  spoken ;  therefore  the  only 
thing  denied  by  the  Arians  is,  that  this  is  applied  to  any  but 
the  Father ;  but  to  me,  it  seems  very  obvious  that  it  is  spoken 
of  Christ,  because  he  is  mentioned  immediately  before  :  thus,  ' 
in  ver.  13.  it  is  said,  /  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  Gody 
rvho  4]uickencth  all  things^  arui  before  Christ  Jesus  *  /  who^  be* 
fore  Pontius  Pilate^  witnessed  a  good  confession  ;  That  thou 
keep  this  commandment  xvithout  spotj  until  the  appearing  ofdur 
Lord  Jesus  Christy  which  in  his  times  he  shall  shew  ;  Who  t* 
the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  j  &fc.  where  by  his  times  is  meant 
that  season  in  which  his  glory  shall  shine  most  brightly,  when, 
what  he  witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate,  to  wit,  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  he  will  demonstrate  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
then  will  eminently  appear  to  have  a  right  to  that  glory,  which 
the  apostle  ascribes  to  him. 

Again,  there  is  another  scripture,  in  which  a  glorious  doxolo- 
gy  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  1  Tim.  i.  17.  Now  unto  the  King 
eternal^  immortal^  invisible^  the  only  wise  God^  be  honour  and 
glory ^  for  ever  and  ever^  Amen*  A  late  learned  writer  f  puts 

*  TTie  vxtrda  are,  wfot^artof  mt  But  m  (croo  mofnttoftot  ra  wolvJa  w*i  XfK  Iw '!»«« y  vhere 
tuu  teenu  to  be  exegetical,  according  to  the  rule  laid  dovm,  page  318l  and  therefore  I 
-mould  render  the  word*,  God,  who  qiuckenetli  aU  things  even  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
ifthit  be  a  jtut  rendering,  then  the  Father  is  not  mentioned  in  th»  €OtitMCt  /  and 
therefore  this  doxology  ii  not  ascribed  to  him  but  to  our  Sftviour. 

f  See  Or,  Clwrki's  Scripture  DntHne,  page  58.  77. 
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this  among  those  scriptures  Which  he  applies  to  the  Fathei\ 
without   assigning  any  reason  for  it ;.  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  inasmuch  as  the  context  seems  to  direct  us  to  apply  it  to 
the  Son,  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  verses ;  thus,  in  ver-  12. 
/  thank  jfesus  Chriat  our  Lord^  who  counted  me/ail hful^  putting 
me  into  tf}e  ministry ;  and,  ver.  14,   The  Grace  of  our  Lord  wot 
exceeding"  abundant^   &c«  and  ver*  15*  Christ  jfesus  came  into 
the  Tvorld  to  save  sinners  ;  and  ver-  1 6.  Hou'bett^for  this  cause 
I  obtaiJied  mercy ^  that  in  me  Jirst  Jesus   Christ  might  shew 
forth  all  long-sufferings  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  here- 
after believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting*     Thus  having  mention- 
ed the  great  things  which  Christ  did  for  him,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  would  take  occasion,  from   hence,  to  ascribe 
glorj'  to  tiim,  which  he  does  in  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing, Now^  unto  the  King^  eternal^  immortal ^  &c. 

Having  considered  the  force  of  this  argument,  taken  from 
divine  worship  being  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  prove  his  deity,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  obsen'e  the  methods  used  by  the  Anti- 
trinitarians  to  evade  it.  Some  of  the  Socinians,  as  though  there 
had  been  no  scriptures  that  speak  of  him  as  the  object  of  reli- 
gious worship,  have  peremptorily  denied  that  it  is  due  to  him, 
and  thought  \'er}'  hardly  of  their  brethren,  as  though  they  were 
involved  in  the  common  guilt  of  idolatrj',  which  they  suppose 
his  worshippers  to  have  been  chargeable  with*  This  occasion- 
ed warm  debates  in  Tmnsylvania  and  Poland,  where  Socinian- 
ism  most  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  the  1 6  century-  * ;  and, 
indeed,  the  method  of  reasoning-,  made  use  of  by  those  who  de- 
nied that  he  was  the  olycct  of  worship,  though  it  tended  more 
to  his  dishonour,  yet  it  carried  in  it  a  greater  consistency  with 
tlrat  scheme  of  doctrines,  which  both  sides  maintained,  who  de- 
nied his  divinity. 

As  for  the  Arians,  they  do  not  e:j^pressly  deny  him  to  be  the 
ol)ject  of  worship,  but  rather  deviate  from  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  when  they  maintain  his  right  to  it :  they  speak  of  great 
honours  that  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  by  which  one  would  al- 
most be  ready  to  conclude  thyt  they  reckoned  him  a  divine  Pcr- 
^  son  ;  but  when  these  honours  are  coni])ared  with  those  that  are 
dut  to  the  Fatliei",  thev  very  plainly  discover  that  thev  mean 
nothmg  more  herebv,  but  what  in  consistency  with  dieir  own 
scheme  may  be  applied  to  a  creature.  Thus  a  late  writer  j, 
in  his  explication  of  that  text,  in  John  v.  23*  That  all  men 
should  honour  the  Son^  even  as  they  honour  Father^  ])lainly  dis- 
covers his  sense  of  divine  worship,  as  due  to  our  Saviour,  to 

•  The  chief  oppoxers  of  C/ir/j».'%  being-  the  o^'ject  of  ^ror.fhip,  -.verf  Jacoim*  Pa- 
Ltohg-us,  Frann^tcu'!  funuhiK,  Christianu* Frauhn,' Simon  lituhhtU9  ;  iim/^onthi 
oth'.r  hwid,  it  7c<i*  fhf'fuietlby  .Voctwim,  and  ^cn-nl others,  thmi^h  not  in  tlu^ tamt 
9en%c  in  vfhidk  ise  maintain  it.      |  See  Dr.  da  -kr'n  Scripture  Dcciritie,  pa^  L3i 
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be  very  remote  from  that  which  is  defended  by  those  who 
maintain  his  proper  deity.  His  explication  of  this  text  is, 
^  That  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  Son's  authority  should,  like 
^^  that  of  the  Father,  be  looked  upon  as  underived,  absolute, 
supreme,  and  independent ;  but  that  as  the  Jews  already  be- 
lieved in  God,  so  they  should  also  believe  in  Christ :  as  they 
already  honoured  God  the  Father,  so  they  should  also  for 
"  die  future,  honour  the  Son  of  God ;  honour  him,  as  having 
^  all  judgment  committed  unto  him ;  honour  him,  to  the  ho- 
**  nour  of  the  Father,  which  sent  him ;  acknowledge  him  to  be 
**  God,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father."  Which  is  a  very  low  idea 
of  divine  honour ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  as  the  Fa- 
ther is  to  be  honoured  as  God,  so  there  is  a  degree  of  honour, 
which  he  has  conferred  upon  the  Son,  infinitely  below  that 
which  is  due  to  himself,  but  yet  called  divine,  because  it  is  given 
him  by  a  divine  warrant.  Whether,  in  this  sense,  an  angel  might 
not  have  had  a  warrant  to  receive  divine  honour,  I  leave  any 
one  to  judge ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  is  contained  in  this  sense,  but 
what  rather  tends  to  depreciate,  than  advance  the  glory  of 
Christ.  But  that  we  may  better  understand  how  far  they  allow 
that  religious  worship  may  be  given  to  our  Saviour,  as  well  as 
that  we  may  take  occasion  to  defend  that  right  to  divine  wor- 
ship, which  we  have  proved  to  be  due  to  him,  we  shall  briefly 
consider,  and  endeavour  to  make  some  reply  to  the  following 
objections. 

Object,  1.  To  what  has  been  said  concerning  a  right  to  re- 
ligious worship,  being  founded  only  in  a  person's  having  the  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature  ;  and  accordingly  that  it  is  an  ar- 
gument that  our  Saviour  is  truly  and  properly  God,  equal  with 
tlie  Father,  because  as  such,  he  has  a  right  to  it,  it  is  objected, 
that  if  God  commands  us  to  worship  a  creature,  we  are  bound 
to  obey  him  ;  and  accordingly,  without  considering  any  right 
that  is  founded  in  his  nature,  we  are  to  give  divine  worship  to 
Christ,  by  divine  direction,  or  in  obedience  to  a  command  given 
us  to  that  purpose  ;  and  that  such  a  command  was  given,  upon 
which  Christ's  right  to  receive  divine  worship  is  founded,  ap- 
pears from  Heb.  i.  6.  When  he  bringeth  his  first-begotten  into 
the  worlds  he  saithj  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him  ; 
which  supposes  that  they  did  not  worship  him  before,  nor  would 
they  have  done  it  afterwards,  without  this  divine  intimation.  ''  , 
Answ.  1.  As  to  our  yielding  obedience  to  a  divine  command, 
provided  God  should  require  us  to  give  divine  worship  to  a 
creature,  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  do  not  deny  but  that  all  the 
divine  commands  are  to  be  obeyed;  but  yet  tnis  supposition  is 
groundless,  inasmuch  as  God  cannot  command  us  to  worship  a 
creature,  any  more  than  he  can  discharge  us  from  an  obligation 
to  worship  himself.     Tliis,  therefore,  is,  in  effect,  to  suppose 
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what  can  never  be ;  therefore  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
such  a  supposition ;  we  might  as  well  say,  that  if  God  should 
cease  to  exist,  he  would  cease  to  be  the  object  of  worship  ;  or 
if  a  created  being  had  divine  perfection,  he  would  have  a  right 
to  equal  honour  with  God  ;  which  is  to  suppose  a  thing  that  is 
in  itself  impossible ;  and  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  suppose  it  war- 
rantable  for  us  to  pay  divine  worship  to  a  creature.  This  will 
farther  appear,  from  what  has  been  said  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  religious  worship.  Adoration  is  a  saying  to  a  person,  who 
is  the  object  thereof,  thou  hast  divine  perfections,  and  to  say 
this  to  a  creature,  is  contrary  to  truth  ;  and  therefore,  certainly 
the  God  of  truth  can  never  give  us  a  warrant  to  say  that  which 
is  false,  as  this  certainly  would  be.  And  if  we  consider  wor- 
ship, as  it  is  our  addressing  ourselves  to  him,  whom  we  wor- 
ship, in  such  a  way,  as  becomes  a  God,  he  cannot  give  us  a 
warrant  so  to  do,  for  that  would  be  for  him  to  divest  himself  of 
his  glory :  and  it  would  also  disappoint  our  expectations,  by 
putting  us  on  trusting  one  that  cannot  save  us  ;  and  such  are 
justly  reproved,  in  Isa.  xlv.  20.  as  having  no  kncnviedg-e^  who 
pray  unto  a  god  that  cannot  save.  We  must  therefore  conclude, 
that  since  God  cannot  give  his  glory  to  another,  he  cannot  give 
any  warrant  to  us  to  pay  divine  worship  to  a  creature,  as  is  sup- 
posed in  the  objection, 

2.  As  for  that  scripture,  referred  to,  in  which  God  command- 
ed the  angels  to  worship  our  Saviour,  when  he  brought  him  in- 
to the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  no  right  to 
divine  worship  before  his  incarnation ;  for  if  he  be  a  divine 
Person,  as  the  scriptures  assert  him  to  be,  the  angels,  doubt- 
less adored  him  as  such  before ;  the  only  new  discovery  that 
was  then  made  to  tliem  was,  that  the  second  Person  in  the  God- 
head was  now  God  incarnate ;  and  therefore  this  instance  of 
infinite  condescension  was  to  be  considered  as  a  motive  to  ex- 
cite their  adoration,  but  not  the  formal  reason  of  it :  thus  we 
are  sometimes  commanded  to  adore  and  magnify  God  for  the 
visible  displays  of  his  divine  perfections  in  his  works  ;  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  Psal.  cvii.  8.  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness^  and  for  his  rvonderjiil  works  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  /  and,  in  many  other  scriptures,  where  the  works 
of  God  are  represented,  as  a  means  or  motive  to  excite  our 
worship  or  adoration  ;  whereas  the  divine  perfections,  which 
are  disjilayed  or  rendered  visible  therein,  are  the  great  foun- 
dation or  reason  thereof;  we  worship  this  God  because  he  is 
infinitely  perfect ;  though  we  take  occasion,  from  the  visible  dis- 
play of  his  perfections,  to  worship  him.  In  this  sense  we  un- 
derstand the  worship  given  to  Christ  by  the  angels,  when 
brought  into  the  world ;  they  took  occasion,  from  this  amazing 
'  instance  of  his  condescension,  to  adore  those  perfections,  which 
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induced  the  Son  of  God  to  take  the  human  nature  into  union 
with  his  divine ;  not  that  they  supposed  his  right  to  worship 
was  founded  therein. 

Object.  2.  Since  our  worshipping  Christ  includes  in  it  ascrib- 
ing all  that  glory  to  him  that  is  his  due ;  it  is  enough  for  us, 
when  we  worship  him,  to  confess  that  he  has  an  excellency 
above  the  angels,  or  that  he  is  the  best  of  all  created  beings,  as 
well  as  the  most  honourable,  and  the  greatest  blessing  to  man* 
kind,  as  he  was  sent  of  God  to  instruct  us  in  the  way  of  salva^ 
lion  as  a  Prophet,  to  intercede  for  us  as  a  Priest,  and  to  give 
laws  to  us  as  a  King,  and  that  he  has  done  all  this  faithfidly, 
and  with  great  compassion  to  us*  These  things,  and  whatever 
else  he  does  for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  may,  and  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  to  his  praise,  as  a  debt  due  to  him,  in  which 
respect  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  object  of  worship ;  never- 
theless, we  are  not  to  give  him  that  glory  which  is  due  to  the 
Father,  as  though  he  were  a  Person  truly  and  properly  divine, 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  is. 

Answ.  1.  It  is  agreed,  on  both  sides,  that  that  glory,  which 
is  due  to  him,  is  to  be  ascribed ;  but  we  humbly  conceive,  that 
the  ascribing  to  a  person  that  honour,  which  he  has  a  right  to, 
unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  divine,  is  not  religious  worship; 
or,  to  confess  that  those  works  which  he  has  done,  are  won* 
derful,  and  of  great  advantage  to  mankind,  is  no  instance  of 
adoration,  unless  we  suppose  that  these  works  are  such,  as  none 
but  a  Person  who  has  the  divine  nature  can  perform ;  where- 
as all  those  works,  which  they  ascribe  to  him,  may,  according 
to  them,  be  performed  by  a  finite  being,  or  else  they  must  al- 
low the  arguments,  which  have  been  taken  from  thence,  to 
prove  his  proper  deity* 

2*  If  the  works  that  are  ascribed  to  him  be  considered  as 
properly  divine,  as  they  are  represented  to  be  in  scripture,  it 
must  not  be  concluded,  from  hence,  that  he  is  to  be  adored, 
as  performing  them ;  but  we  are  rather  to  take  occasion  from 
thence,  as  was  observed  in  our  last  head,  to  adore  those  di- 
vine perfections,  which  are  evinced  hereby,  which  render  him 
the  object  of  worship ;  as  the  works  of  God  are  motives  to  in* 
duce  us  to  worship  him,  and  not  the  formal  reason  of  that 
worship ;  as  when,  in  the  first  commandment,  God  lays  claim 
to  divine  honour,  or  obliges  the  Israelites  to  have  no  other  gods 
b^ore  hiniy  because  he  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
£gypt^  we  are  to  consider  their  deliverance  from  thence,  in- 
deed, as  a  motive  to  worship ;  but  it  is  the  'divine  power  that 
was  exerted  therein,  that  was  properly  the  object  thereof;  so, 
in  Psal.  cxxxvi*  1.  we  are  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord^  whose 
mercy  endurethfor  ever  ;  and,  in  the  following  verses,  there  is 
a  particular  mention  made  of  some  glorious  works  which  God 
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had  done,  who  alone  doth  great  wonders^  who^  in  wisdom^  made 
the  heavens^  and  stretched  out  the  earth;  made  the  sun  to  rule 
by  day^  and  the  moon  by  nighty  &c.  These,  and  several  other 
works  there  mentioned  are  all  considered  as  motives  to  excite 
our  adoration ;  but  his  being  Jehovah^  the  God  of  godsy  and 
Lord  of  lordsy  as  in  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  verses,  is  the  great 
foundation  of  his  right  to  worship,  since  that  is  infinite; 
whereas  his  works  are  only  the  eflfects  of  infinite  power,  and 
so  a  demonstration  of  his  right  to  divine  glory.  Now  to  vf* 
ply  itliis  to  those  works  which  are  done  by  our  Saviour,  if  we 
suppose  them,  as  we  ought,  to  be  properly  divine,  they  arc  to 
be  considered  only  as  evincing  his  right  to  divine  honour,  as 
they  are  a  demonstration  of  his  deity,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  renders  him  the  object  of  divine  worship. 

Object.  3.  But  some  will  proceed  a  litde  farther,  when  they 
speak  of  Christ  as  the  object  of  worship,  and  so  will  allow, 
that  honours,  truly  divine,  may  be  given  to  him  ;  yet  that  this 
does  not  prove  him  to  be  God  equal  with  the  Father,  since  he 
is  herein  only  considered  as  the  Father's  Representative,  cm 
whom  the  worship,  that  is  immediately  applied  to  him,  most 
be  supposed  to  terminate ;  as  when  an  ambassador,  who  repre« 
sents  the  prince  that  sent  him,  is  considered  as  sustaining  that 
character,  and  so  receives  some  honour,  which  otherwise  he 
would  have  no  right  to,  or  rather  he  is  honoured  as  persteating 
him  whom  he  represents. 

Answ*  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  whatever  may  be  said 
to  be  done  by  an  ambassador,  as  representing  the  prince  that 
sent  him,  there  is  always  something  contained  in  the  manner 
of  his  address,  or  in  the  honours  ascribed  to  him,  that  denotes 
him  to  be  more  than  a  subject;  and  it  would  be  ill  represented, 
should  he  assume  that  honour  to  himself  that  is  due  to  his 
master.  Therefore  our  Saviour,  were  he  not  a.  divine  Person, 
but  only  the  Father's  Representative,  could  not  have  a  right 
to  claim  that  divine  honour  that  is  ascribed  to  him ;  neither 
have  we  any  foundation,  in  scripture,  to  distinguish  concern- 
ing a  supreme  and  a  subordinate  worship,  or  a  worship  given 
to  a  person  that  does  not  terminate  in  him,  but  in  another, 
whom  he  represents. 

If  there  be  any  apparent  foundation  for  this  supposition,  it 
must  be  taken  from  those  expressions  in  which  Christ  is  re- 
presented, as  Mediator,  as  acting  in  the  Father's  name,  and 
not  seeking  his  own  gloiy,  but  the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him, 
or  referring  all  the  honour,  that  is  given  to  him  as  such,  to  the 
Father.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  when  our  Saviour 
uses  such  a  mode  of  speaking,  he  disclaims  any  rig^t  to  divine 
honour  due  to  him  as  Man,  in  which  respect  he  received  a 
commission  from  the  Father,  and  acted  in  his  name;  but  when 
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the  honour  of  a  divine  Person  is  given  to  him  as  God,  though 
considered  as  Mediator,  he  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  repre* 
seniing  the  Father,  or  transferring  the  divine  glory  that  he  re« 
ceives,  to  the  Fadier,  but  as  having  the  same  right  to  it  as  th« 
Fatbsr  has,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  same  divine  nature,  other- 
wise we  cannot  account  for  those  modes  of  speaking,  in  which 
the  g^ory  of  a  divine  Person  is  ascribed  to  him,  without  re- 
striction or  limitation,  as  it  oftentimes  is  in  scripture* 

Object.  4.  To  what  has  been  said  in  defence  of  Christ^s  di- 
vinily,.  from  our  being  baptized  in  his  name,  it  is  objected^ 
that'lt  does  not  follow,  that  because  we  are  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Son,  as  well  as  of  the  Father,  that  therefore  he  ia 
God  equal  with  the  Father;  for  though  this  ordinance,  as  it 
respects  the  Father,  contains,  properly,  an  act  of  divine  wor- 
ship, in  which  we  consider  him  as  the  great  Lord  of  all  things, 
to  whom  divine  worship,  in  the  highest  sense  is  due ;  yet  we 
consider  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  only  as  having  a 
right  to  an  inferior  kind  of  worship,  in  proportion  to  the  res- 
pective parts  which  they  sustain,  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation ;  and,  in  particular,  to  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  implies  in  it  nothing  else  but  a  declaration 
that  we  adhere  to  him,  as  the  Father's  Minister,  delegated  by 
him  to  reveal  his  mind  and  will  to  us,  and  to  erect  that  gos- 
pel-dispensation, which  we,  in  this  ordinance,  professedly  suh* 
mit  to  ;  and  accordingly  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christy 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense,  as  when,  in  1  Cor*  x*  2*  the 
Israelites  were  said  to  be  baptized  into  Moses^  in  the  cJoudj  and 
in  the  sea;  as  they  signified  thereby  their  consent  to  be  govern- 
ed by  those  laws,  which  Moses  was  appointed,  by  God,  to 
l^ve  them ;  upon  which  account,  diey  were  denominated  a  par- 
ticular church,  separated  from  the  world,  and  obliged  to  wor- 
ship God  in  such  a  way,  as  was  prescribed  in  the  ceremonial 
law  :  even  so,  by  baptism,  we  own  ourselves  Christians,  un- 
der an  obligation  to  adhere  to  Christ,  as  our  Leader  and  Com- 
mander, who  has  revealed  to  us  the  gospel,  which,  by  subject- 
ing ourselves  to,  we  are  denominated  Christians ;  and  to  this 
they  also  add,  especially  the  Socinians,  that  as  baptism  was 
first  practised  as  an  ordinance,  to  initiate  persons  into  the  Jew- 
ish church,  and  was  afterwards  applied  by  our  Saviour,  to  sig- 
nify the  initiating  the  heathen  into  the  Christian  church ;  so  it 
was  designed  to  be  no  longer  in  use  among  them,  than  till 
Christianity  was  generally  embraced;  and  consequently  we 
being  a  Christian  nation,  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  it,  since 
we  are  supposed  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianit}',  and 
therefore  it  is  needless  to  signify  the  same  by  this  ordinance. 
It  was  upon  this  account  that  Socinus,  and  some  of  his  follow* 

Voi.  L  3D 
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CM,  not  only  denied  the  baptism  of  infants,  but  that  of  all  others, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  Christians. 

Answ.  1.  As  to  the  Rrst  part  of  this  objection,  to  wit,  that 
baptism  does  not  signify  the  same  thing  when  it  is  administer- 
ed in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  when  administered  in  the  nans  ot 
the  Father,  this  is  founded  on  a  supposition,  that  the  Son  has 
not  a  right  to  the  same  honour  that  is  due  to  the  Father,  which 
ought  to  be   proved,  and  not  taken  for  granted  ;  and  it  alto- 

Sther  sets  aside  the  consideration  of  the  Father,  Son,vand 
oly  Ghost's  being  herein  co-ordinately  represented,  asiihe 
objects  of  diis  solemn  dedication,  which  tends  very  much  to 
derogate  from  the  Father's  glorj*.  As  it  supposes  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  have  a  right  to  that  glory  which  belongs  to  him, 
while  they  deny  them  to  be  divine  Perspns ;  and  according  to 
this  method  of  reasoning,  God  might  as  well  have  ordained, 
that  we  should  have  been  baptized  in  his  name,  together  with 
the  name  of  anv  of  his  prophets  and  aposdes,  which  were  ar- 
pointed  to  be  Kis  ministers,  in  revealing  his  will  to  us,  as  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  unless  they  were  accounted 
worthy  of  having  an  honour  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  is 
given  to  any  creature  given  to  them  herein. 

2.  When  it  is  supposed  that  our  professed  subjection  to 
Christ  in  baptism,  is  nothing  else  but  our  consent  to  be  govern- 
ed by  those  laws,  which  he  has  given  us  in  the  gospel,  and  so 
is  compared  with  that  declaration  of  subjection  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  was  contained  in  the  baptism  of  the  Israelites 
into  Moses; 

To  this  it  may  be  replied ;  that  this  supposes  Christ  to  be 
no  other  than  a  Lawgiver ;  and  that  to  be  a  Christian,  is  no- 
thing else  but  to  be  professedly  a  member  of  that  society, 
which  goes  under  that  denomination ;  and  that  to  put  on  Christ 
is  not  to  consecrate  or  devote  ourselves  to  him  as  a  divine  Per- 
son; which  is  a  very  low  idea  of  Christianity;  and  conse- 
quendy  the  character  of  a  Christian  does  not  imply  in  it  so 
much,  when  assumed  by  an  Anti-trinitarian,  as  when  applied 
to  those  who  suppose  that  they  are  hereby  obliged  to  honour 
him,  as  they  honour  the  Father,  or  to  submit  to  his  govern- 
ment, as  truly  and  properly  divine.  A  Christian  is  not  barely 
one  who  is  of  Christ's  party,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  Mahome- 
tan, who  adheres  to  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  is  of  his;  for 
Christianity  contains  in  it  an  obligation  to  perform  those  reli- 
gious duties,  of  trust,  universal  obedience,  and  love,  that  arc 
due  to  Christ  as  a  divine  Person. 

3.  As  to  the  supposition,  that  baptism  being  an  ordinance 
of  Proselytism  to  the  Christian  faith,  therefore  a  Christian  na- 
tion is  no  longer  obliged  to  submit  to  it,  this  is  directly  con- 
trary to  what  our  Saviour  says  in  the  words  immediately  fol- 
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lowing  the  institution  thereof,  in  Matt*  xxviii.  20.  Lo^  I  am 
xvith  you  always^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worlds  that  is,  you 
may  expect  my  presence  with  you  in  administering  this  ordi- 
nance, as  well  as  preaching  the  gospel,  not  only  during  the 
first  age  of  the  church,  till  Christianity  shall  obtain  in  the  world, 
but  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  society  of  Christians  in  it.  And, 
indeed,  if  Christianity  were  nothing  more  than  a  public  de- 
claration of  our  obligation,  to  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Christ;  it 
does  not  follow,  that  because  we  are  bom  in  a  Christian  na- 
tion^ therefore  such  a  profession  is  no  longer  necessary*  But 
since  more  than  this  is  contained  therein,  as  hath  been  before 
observed,  namely,  our  professed  subjection  to  Christ,  in  a  re- 
ligious way,  as  a  divine  Person,  this  extends  the  baptismal  ob- 
ligation much  farther  than  to  our  being  called  Christians,  and 
argues  the  necessity  of  our  engaging  in  this  ordinance,  as  long 
as  Christ  is  the  object  of  faith,  or  to  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  church,  and,  as  such,  the 
€>Eject  of  religious  worship,  namely,  unto  the  end  of  the  world* 

Object.  5.  There  is  another  objection  against  the  argument 
in  general,  relating  to  Christ's  being  the  object  of  divine  wor- 
ship, taken  from  his  having  refused  to  have  one  of  the  divine 
peiiections  ascribed  to  him,  and  directing  the  Person  that  gave 
It,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Father,  in  Matt.  xix.  1 7.  He  said  unto 
kim^  Why  callest  thou  me  good^  there  is  none  good  but  onky,  ^^^ 
is  God;  q,  d.  there  is  but  one  Person  who  is  good,  as  goodness 
is  properly  a  divine  attribute,  and  that  is  the  Father :  there- 
fore he  alone  is  the  object  of  that  worship,  which  consists  in 
the  ascribing  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  to  him,  in 
which  sense  we  have  before  supposed  religious  worship  to  be 
understood. 

Answ.  1.  As  to  what  our  Saviour  says,  concerning  the  di- 
vine unit}',  when  he  asserts,  that  there  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is  God ;  it  is,  doubdess  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
with  all  other  scriptures,  that  deny  a  plurality  of  gods,  in  op- 
position to  the  principles  and  practice  of  idolaters ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  Father  is  the  only  Person  who 
is  God,  or  the  object  of  divine  worship.  This  has  been  be- 
fore considered  *^  and  therefore  all  that  I  shall  reply  to  this 
part  of  the  objection  is,  that  the  word  God  is  sometimes  taken 
for  the  Godhead,  without  a  particular  restriction  or  limitation 
thereof,  either  to  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit,  but  may  be 
equally  applied  to  them  all.  In  this  sense  it  is  to  be  taken, 
when  the  being  of  a  God  is  demonstrated  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture ;  as  from  the  effects  of  the  divine  power,  we  argue,  that 
there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  but  this  can- 

*  See  page  Z72,Z2Z.  ante. 
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not,  if  we  have  no  other  light  to  guide  us  herein  but  that  of 
nature,  be  applied  to  the  Father,  as  a  distinct  Person  in  the 
Godhead,  for  the  distinction  that  there  is  between  the  divine 
Persons  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation ;  therefore  all  that  our 
Saviour  intends  by  this  expression  is,  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  have  divine  perfections  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  that  has  a 
divine  nature,  which  whether  it  be  meant  of  the  Father,  Sod, 
or  Holy  Ghost^  he  is  denominated  the  one  only  living  and  trut 
God. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  when  such  modes  of  speaking  are 
used  iu  scripture,  though  the  Father  be  called  the  one  (h-  odIt 
God,  the  Son  is  not  excluded,  as  a  late  judicious  writer  well 
observes.*  ^ 

2.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  which  concerns  our  Sa- 
viour's blaming  the  man  for  calling  him  good,  there  are  two 
senses  given  of  it;  one  is  taken  from  a  diff<;rent  reading  of  the 
words,,  namely.  Why  dost  thou  ask  me  concerning'  good*]  But 
St  will  not  be  much  to  our  purpose  either  to  defend  or  disprove 

•  See  Dr.  Waterlemrta  defence  of  the  dMnihf  of  Christ,  term.  W.pa^^.  127.  k 
Seq.  where  he  proves,  thai  the  e.rclunve  terms  sf  One,  only,  ife.  c£o  no/  tTctpt  Sh 
Son,  so  as  tB  deny  him  to  htwe  the  same  Gsdhead  vith  the  Father.'  this  keftrmres 
from  several  scriptures,  viz.  Mat.  xi.  27.  No  one  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Fa- 
ther; nor  any  one  the  Father,  suve  the  Son ;  it  does  not  foUoto  from  kcnce,  that 
the  Father  does  not  /mow  himself  nor  the  Son  himself:  andtehen  it  is  said,  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  11..  The  things  of  God  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  ot'C^xl;  fAw  dbft  nst 
exclude  the  Son,  for  thai  xamtld  contradirt  the  snipture  hut  now  me?iiiomedf  p» 
more  than  the  Sonrs  only  hiomncr  the  Father  crcludes  the  Holy  Ghost,  -mhich  -would 
he  contrary  to  this  scripture;  so  in  .Rer\  xix.  12.  it  is  said,  that  the  Son  had  a  nunie 
written  which  no  one  knew  but  ho  himself:  lume  ever  thought  that  the  Father 
IPOS  exclmlcd  bu  this  ea-dusiw  term  ;  so  "when  Cod  the  Father  suith,  in  Jsa.  lliv.  34. 
lam  he  that  makeUi  all  thin^,  that  stretcheth  foiih  i he  hea\en«  alone,  that 
•jireadeth  abroad  the  earl  h  by  myself:  this  icould  contradict  many  other  scriptures, 
which  speak  of  the  Son  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  if  he  -were  to  be  excluded  by  it. 
M^ffain,  -when  the  Psalmist  smth,  concerning  the  Father,  in  Psal.  isxxiii.  18.  that 
his  name  alone  is  Jehovah,  loc  must  set  aside  tdl  those  scriptures  in  vMch  owr  Sa- 
viour is  callf.d  Jehovah,  ifhr  is  contained  in  this  exclusive  term.  See  more  to  this 
purpose  in  tlw  said  sermtmy  in  tohich  this  argument  is  managed  with  a  great  deal  of 
jtulgnient.  I  sluU!  only  tahc  leaxH:  farther  to  cite  -what  is  well  observed  in  page  3'i. 
**  Tfuit,  per  Imps  the.  word  Cod,  in  those  placrs^  namely,  such  in  which  there  are  thesr 
exclusive  terms,  is  to  he  understood  in  the  indefimte  setise,  abstracting  from  the 
particular  consideration  of  tins  or  that  person,  iu  like  manner  us  the  word  man  of- 
ten stands  not  for  imy  particular  human  pei'son,  but  the  whole  species,  or  human 
*'  nature  ;  of  when  we  say,  man  is  frail ;  niiui  is  mortal,  or  t/w  like.** 

f  T<  /ut  %fjt!<t(  <9«^i  T>  et^tffljf.  Heza  spraks  of  two  or  three  tf  the  most  ancient 
copies  in  which  this  reading  is  found;  and  Crotius  also  adlteres  to  it,  from  the  credit, 
€is  he  says,  of  the  most  ancient  and  correct  cofnes;  and  it  is  also  observed,  that  the 
vulgar  Latin  version  renders  it  so;  and  ^iugustin  read  it  so  in  the  copy  that  he 
made  use  of-  and  whereas  the  evangelists,  Mark  and  Luke,  7'ead  it.  Why  callett 
thou  me  gro'>d,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  different  reading  tlicrewith  as  sup- 
posing  tftere  loas  a  seeming  contratUction  between  them  which  he  might  better  hatr 
ilone,  by  referring  to  some  copies  which  had  it,  as  we  read  it,  why  ealiest  thou  me 
gx)od ;  from  whence,  it  is  probable,  he  saw  none  tliat  so  rendered  it  in  his  time.  Vid 
Agust.  dc  Consefisu.  Evun.  lib.  ii.  cap.  63.  /.'  is  ulso  thu^  t  ^u7.:lattid  in  tf.e  avrir^ 
{fibrerc  r-ersion  tfthegotpel  ofMuttheic 
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^18  reading,  since  Mark  and  Luke  read  it.  Why  calleat  thou 
me  good^  &c.  therefore,  passing  this  over  and  supposing  that 
it  ought  to  be  read,  as  we  generally  do ;  the  common  answer 
that  is  given  to  this  objection,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  may 
ke  well  acquiesced  in,  is ;  that  our  Saviour  considers  the  man, 
as  ascribing  a  divine  perfection  to  him,  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  he  concluded  to  be  no  more  than  a  creature ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  as  though  he  should  say ;  either,  first,  acknowledge 
me  to  be  a  divine  Person,  or  ebe  do  not  ascribe  divine  honours 
to  me,  for  then  by  consequence,  thou  mightest  as  well  ascribe 
them  to  any  other  creature.  And  accordingly,  by  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  had  he  conversed  with  any  Anti-trinita- 
rian,  in  his  day,  who  had  given  divine  worship  to  him,  and  yet 
denied  his  proper  deity,  he  would  have  reproved  him  for  this 
mistake  arising  from  an  erroneous  conscience,  as  much  as  he 
does  the  man,  whom  he  reproves,  in  the  same  sense,  for  styling 
bim  good. 

That  Christ  does  not  exclude  himself  from  having  a  right  to 
this  divine  perfection,  is  not  only  evident,  from  those  several 
scriptures,  which  have  been  before  referred  to,  that  ascribe  per- 
fections to  him  that  are  equally  divine,  inasmuch  as  he  that 
has  a  right  to  one  divine  perfection,  has  a  right  to  all ;  but  he 
also  styles  himself,  in  John  x.  14.  The  good  Shepherdj  which 
certainly  imports  as  much  as  good  Mastery  which  expression 
was  used  by  the  man  before-mentioned ;  and  that  his  being  the 
^ood  Shepherd  argues  him  to  be  the  Fountain  of  blessedness, 
which  is  certainly  a  divine  perfection,  is  evident,  because  he 
speaks  of  himself,  as  communicatively  good  in  the  highest 
sense,  ver.  28.  I  give  unto  them^  viz.  my  sheep,  eternal  life,  (a) 

1  r"    .,         ,      .  ,       .      .  .  "  ■  .  ■■     ■■    ixs 

(a)  "  If  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  celebrated  efforts  to  establish  the  Unitarianism 
of  the  primitive  church  against  Di*.  llorslev,  fell  so  short  of"  complete  victory;** 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  failure  would,  in  some  degree,  affect  his  greater 
work,  I'he  Kistory  of  Early  Op'mions  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  Many  parts  of 
that  elaborate  performance  are  merely  a  republication  of  the  Letters,  excluding 
the  [>erson:tlities.  Their  merits  and  their  fate  must,  therefore,  be  closely,  inter- 
"Woven. 

This  large  and  capital  work  was  given  to  the  world  under  circumstances  which 
appeareil  vtrj-  pn)mising  for  bringing  the  controversy  to  a  satisfactory  isaiie- 
With  great  iind  long  continued  diligence  the  indefatigable  author  collected  hi<i 
materiabi.  He  digested  and  arranged  them,  with  that  lucid  perspicuity  for  which 
he  was  so  justly  distinguished.  He  tried  ever)'  mcthr^d  to  call  ibrth  into  the  field 
of  preparatory  discussion,  some  learned  and  able  Trinitarians  and  Arians.  Me 
waited  for  some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  work ;  and  theri  renewed  iiis 
public  challenge,  affording  an  additional  period  for  ihe  fate  of  the  ciuestion.  It 
was,  of  course,  implied,  and  the  obligation  was  frankly  avowed  by  tfte  Doctor : 
that  he  would  in  proper  time  duly  notice  what  any  fair  and  canidid  opponents 
should  produce. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however  that  the  expectations  thus  excited  have  not  been 
t^omplctely  answered ;  and  thr-d»ccasc  <rf  Dr.  Pricstlr  exel'Kl«  every  ho(>€  tbn* 
thev  will  be  %o 
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Seco7idly^  Haviug  proved  the  deit\'  of  the  Son,  we  proceed 
to  consider  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  *in  which  we  are  obliged 
to  oppose  the  Socini^s  and  Arians,  though  in  different  respects : 
As  for  the  Socinians,  they  seem  to  be  divided  in  their  senti- 


Early  in  the  year  179),  a  mild  and  amiable  writer,  Dr.  William*,*  addressed  la 
JDr.  I*ri'e»tley  his  ohjfctlons  U)  the  whole  structure  of  the  argument  built  on  the 
Hislory  of  Kariy  Opinions.  He  offered  reasons  ^o  sheu',  that  the  appeal  to  the 
£ithurs  was  a  nieUioi  calc.ilutcd  to  increase  difficulties,  and  to  render  the  con> 
trovtrsy  almost  intennin:»ble ;  tliut  li  has  been  experimentally  proved  a»i  insui!i> 
cient  mode  of  urj^innent ;  that  it  lias  ^>een  long*  jgo  solidly  refuted  :f  that  it  uv 
plainly  reprelicniivd  by  Jesus  Chvist ;  that  it  is  hi^^hly  untheolOf^ical  in  its  just 
con>e(iuenccs ;  and  that  it  is  illogical  and  inconclusive.  This  letter  breathed  the 
sincere  sou'it  of  amicable  controversv ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  descn'ed 
the  vcr\'  cindiil  and  serious  attention  of  vour  learned  friend.  But  I  believe  it  was 
never  n«>tice«l  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  private  c^)mpliraent. 

In  1794,  1)>*.  Jumieson  published  a  professed  and  min^ite  e^^amination  of  the 
Histury  of  K  irl\  Opinions.  This  ckb<»rate  and  Icarnctl  work  was  the  ver)*  per- 
ii)r::ianre  wnich  Dr.  Priestley  ha<l  so  long"  desh-ed  and  challenged,  it  furelr, 
then,  had  a  itibi  cl  lim  on  his  particular  :md  public  notice.  At  the  time  of  thu 
work's  appearance,  Dr.  Priestley  was  occupied  in  the  important  measure  of  emi- 
gration to  Amcric;i.  But  when  tJiat  step  was  accomplished,  he  enjoyed,  fortliC 
reniHinlnp  years  of  life,  a  calm  and  undisturbed  retreat.  We  have,  however,  )"Ct 
to  be  informed  of  tlie  veastm  wliy  his  former  pletlg^»  was  not  fulfilled. 

As  th;;  conirovei*sy  has  been  thus  left  open,  it  camiot  be  deemed  illiberal  in  Die 
to  mention  the  result  of  personal  obi^ervation  in  reading  this  lur^  work  of  Dr. 
Priestley's.  I  ain  tht:  more  incliiu-d  to  do  so,  since  whnt  I  have  remarked  maybe 
of  ufe  in  answennjr  a  question  of  some  import;mce ;  What  degree  of  reliance  cm 
be  placed  on  Dr.  Priestley's  care  and  accuracy  in  his  citations  of  the  fathers  r 

You,  Sir,  are  well  av.;t/e  of  ilu-  importance  which  Dr.  Priestley  attache.*  to  the 
position,  thai  the  d«>rtr>ik"s  of  tiic  pre -existence  and  divinity  of  Christ  were  ic- 
knovvledgcd  by  the  orthodox  fathers  to  have  been  most  cautiously  concealed,  in 
the  earlier  preachin^f  of  liio  ap«)stles,  and  not  to  have  been  clearly  divulged,  till 
John  taught  tliem  at  the  close  of  ilie  aj)osl(jlic  age. 

Dr.  Jamieson  uprxrars  to  me  to  have  solidly  refuteil  this  assertion.^  But  heb.is, 
by  no  means,  proceeded  so  far  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  m  shewing  Dr. 
Priestley's  remarkable  inattent'.on  to  rigid  accuracy  in  the  aliegution  of  lusari- 
thopilies. 

The  instances  of  this  kind  which  I  have  observed  hare  given  me  much  asto- 
nishment. If  they  concenicd  merely  the  literary  reputation  of  this  truly  eminent 
character,  to  drag  them  into  public  notice  could  onlv  l>e  the  work  of  a  |>etulant 
Slid  little  mind.  But  thev  become  cases  f>f  a  vci%'  different  nature,  when  eonclu- 
sions  of  prime  import:ince  on  a  very  intei-esting  subject  are  inferred  from  «-grc- 
^ous  misconstructions  of  an  author's  meaning.  In  such  cases  regard  to  ti-uth 
must  su{>ersede  personal  delicacies. 

This  duty  becomes  the  more  urgent  when  we  are  told,  from  high  and  rc-ipect- 
able  authority,  that,  *•  in  all  the  mwt  important  controvci*«ies  in  which*"  L»r. 
Priestley  "  was  engaged,  he  had  studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  was  .i  com* 
•*  plete  master  of  the  whole  question  :"  and  that,  in  his  reasoning,  "  tliei-e  was 
*'  nothing  artificial  and  ambiguous ;  no  design  to  slur  over  difficiiltie?*  and  objcc- 
"  tions,  or  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  a  topic  than  it  would  well  bear.*'^ 

The  doctor  has  selected  Clm'sostom  as  the  father  whose  evidence  is  most  am- 
ple in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  John  first  taught  the  divinity  of  Christ. 


•  Lettrr  to  Dr.  Priwtley,  in  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Willinms'  rdltion  of  Owen  on  the  Hebrews. 

■f  Or.  Willi.ims  refcrt  only  to  Chillinirworth  l»y  name.  \  w^uM  t:\kf  the  lilirrty  of  adding* 
LiiAC  M.  D.»illc*»  admirable  work  On  the  U*f  efthe  F.:thcrt  in  Determining  Reii^iirut  C/^nTr^-^ff' 
aiet.  \%  deserving  of  the  most  oreful  penisal  with  rrference  to  thi^  subject. 

X  S:.e  hx%  valnaltle  work.  Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Faith,  &c.  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Tritttltj** 

l<:«*-    nf  F-jr1v  Oninioiift;  vol.  1.  D.  9a.i^.^}l. 


U'.sr.  of  F.arjv  Opinions:  vol.  i.  p.  884—323. 
^  M. .  BchUiUii'*  Uisc.  p.  84/  Zt, 
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ments  about  this  matter,  some  of  them  considering  the  Holy 
Ghost  no  otherwise  than  as  a  divine  power;  iind  therefore  they 
call  him  Virtus  Dei^  or  the  divine  energy,  or  power  of  acting, 
teeming,  by  this  account  of  it,  to  deny  his  distinct  Personality, 
as  the  Sabcllians  do  that  of  the  Son  and  Spirit ;  though  others 
of  them,  being  convinced  that  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  his 
Personjdity  in  scripture,  to  deny  his  deity,  supposing  him  to 
be  no  other  than  a  created  ministring  Spirit.* 

As  for  the  Arians,  though  this  controversy  was  not  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  the  council  at  Nice,  which  was  sc^much  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  deity  of  our  Saviour,  by  proving  him 
to  have  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  that  they  had  no 
opportunity  to  proceed  in  the  defence  of  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yet  this  is  univei-sally  denied  by  all  who 
give  into  the  Arian  scheme :  It  is  true,  that  as  they  do  not 
question  his  Personality,  so  they  allow  that  he  has  many  glories 
ascribed  to  him,  agreeing,  in  words,  with  the  scripture  account 
thereof;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  far  from  asserting  his 
proper  deity,  any  more  than  that  of  the  Son. 

We  have  already  proved  him  to  be  a  distinct  Person,f  and 
therefore  nothing  remains,  but  that  we.  consider  him  as  having 
a  divine  nature.     And,  to  make  this  appear,  we  shall  proceed 

*  In  this  they  agree  "onth  those  who  -were  formerly  called  JSIacednmuits^frtrtn  ^>fff- 
cijojuut,  bisfiop  of  Constantinople,  who  liml  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuryy 
vho  entertained  such  sentiments  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  andhuda  considerable  party  that 
Utihered  to  lam,  who  ivere  also  called  Pneumatoniachi. 

t  See  page  249,  250. 


"  Chrjsostom,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  represents  all  tJie  preceding  writers  of 
•*  the  New  Testament  as  children,  who  heard,  but  did  not  underst^ind  things, 
'*  and  who  were  busy  about  cheese-cakes  and  childish  sports,  but  John,"  he 
says,  **  taught  what  the  angels  themselves  did  not  know  before  he  declared  if** 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  Dr.  Priestley  faithfully  transcribes  the  Greek  of 
this  passage,  aiul  no  one  can  say  that  his  ti*anslation  is  materially  unfair,  so  far 
as  it  g»x:s.  The  sentence  is  exactly  thus :  "  All  the  rest,  like  little'  children,  heap 
•«  indeed,  yet  do  not  understand  what  they  hear,  but  are  captivated  with  citket 
"  and  childish  sports.*'  The  omission  of  the  clause  **  all  the  rest,"  ('«  \%  ouom 
ir«rrfc)  does  not  appear  of  much  consequence.  The  insertion  of  it  woidd  only  have 
Jed  the  reader  to  inquire  for  the  antecedent,  and  Dr.  Priestley  has  provided  a 
ready  answer :  **  all  tlie  preceding  writers  of  the  New  Testament." 

Do  me  the  favour,  my  dear  Sir,  to  take  down  tl\e  volume  of  Cbrysostom,  and 
turn  to  the  passage.  Will  you  fiiid  the  anteci*dent  to  this  relative  clause  to  be 
any  "  writers  of  the  New  Testament,"  or  any  persons  at  all  connected  with  the 
New  Testament '  No,  Sir.  You  will  find  it  to  be  the  effeminate  and  difsipaied 
spectators  ofatldetic  games,  and  tiie  auditors  of  musicians  mid  oratorial  sophists  .'f" 

Smith's  Letters  to  Belsiiax. 

•  HUt.  of  Early  Op,  vol.  iii.  p.  128,  120, 

t  Mr,  BcUhxm  denies  thMt  these  character*  arc  the  antecedent  to  the  exceptive  clause  In 
qaeition,  ;ind  conceives  that  it  refers  to  the  matt  of  unlearned  christians,  who  are  placed  in  o^ 
po«ition  to  "  the  spectators  and  aiulitors  of  John,  men  that  are  become  angels,  or  vr  detirous  of 
••  becomlnjf  such."  But  the  Greek  f^tthers  jjive  some  additional  features  of  their  character. 
«•  These,"  he  savs,  '•  arc  d<rvoted  to  merriment  and  loxorioa»ness,  living  in  richm,  honours,  and 
*'  cluttony.*»  The  candid  reader  will  judge  whether  this  descri|)tion  be  more  applicable  to  platn 
ami  honest  christians,  than  to  the  z*7  and  dinipated  penons  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of 
Uk  dfacourse. 
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in  the  same  method,  in  which  we  have  proved  the  divinity  oi* 
the  Son,  namely,  from  those  divine  names,  attributes,  works, 
and  worship,  which  are  ascribed  to  him ;  though  we  have  no 
occasion  here  to  insist  on  the  proof  of  that  proposition,  that  he 
who  is  thus  described  is  God,  as  having  done  that  already  under 
each  of  those  distinct  heads,  in  defence  of  our  Saviour's  deity; 
and  therefore  we  need  only  consider  them  as  applied  to  die 
Holy  Ghost*     And, 

1.  It  appears  that  he  is  God,  equal  with  the  Father  and  Son,' 
inasmuch  as  the  same  divine  names  are  given  to  him  that  are 
given  to  them ;  particularly, 

(1.)  He  is  called  God^  without  any  thing  tending  to  detract| 
or  diminish,  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  when  sq)plied 
to  the  Father  or  the  Son :  thus,  in  Acts  v.  3,  4.  Peter  said^ 
Ananiasj  Why  hath  satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  f  thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men^  but  unto  God^  where  he  is 
not  only  called  God^  but  put  in  opposition  to  the  creature ;  and 
it  is  as  though  the  apostle  should  say,  thou  hast  endeavoured 
to  deceive  him,  by  whom  I  ani  inspired,  which  is  a  greater 
crime,  than  if  thou  hadst  only  lied  to  mc« 

Object.  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is 
here  called  God^  but  the  Father ;  in  defence  of  which  sense  of 
the  text  it  is  supposed,  that  though  the  lie  was  inmicdiately 
designed  to  deceive  the  apostles,  or  tlic  Holy  Ghost^  by  whom 
they  were  known  to  be  inspired,  yet  this  was  interpreted  by 
God  the  Father,  as  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  him,  whose 
Minister  the  objectors  suppose  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be,  as  well 
as  the  aj)osde8  ;  and  accordingly  they  thus  argue ;  he  that  docs 
any  thing  against  God's  ministers,  to  wit,  the  Father's,  may  be 
said  to  do  the  same  against  him.  And  here  they  refer  to  some 
scriptures,  which,  they  think,  give  countenance  to  this  argument 
namely,  Exod.  xvi.  8,  where  Moses  tells  the  Israelites,  when 
they  murmured  against  him.  Tour  murmurings  are  fiot  agaimt 
tis^  but  against  the  Lord;  and,  in  1  Sam.  viii.  7.  where  God 
says  to  Samuel,  speaking  concerning  the  Israelites,  They  have 
not  rejected  thee^  but  they  have  rejected  me  ;  and  also  our  Sa- 
viour s  words  to  his  diciples,  in  Luke  x.  16.  He  that  heareth 
you^  heareth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth  youy  despiseth  me;  and 
he  that  despiseth  me^  despiseth  him  that  sent  me;  and,  in  1  Thes. 
iv.  8.  He  that  despiseth^  despiseth  not  man^  but  God^  who  hath 
also  given  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit.* 

Answ.  How  plausible  soevtrr  this  objection  may  seem  to  be, 
yet,  if  duly  considered,  it  will  not  aj)pear  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  argument  vre  are  maintaining ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  what 

•  See  Woltzo^ettf  and  other  Soeinum  Tvriterg,  in  loc.  and  Dr.  Clarkc*s  SrriptHn- 
doctrine,  pa^e  13.  w/i/rc  he  inter Ct  thit  among  thone  scripturet;  in  all  ichich  he  mtp- 
pooet  th-jt  the  vorj  (Jod  it  applied  to  the  Father. 
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18  done  against  any  one,  who  acts  by  a  commission,  as  a  servant 
to  another,  is  interpreted  to  be  done  against  him  that  gives  him 
the  commission;  as  he  that  affronts  a  judge,  or  an  ambassador^ 
in  this  respect,  affronts  the  king,  whom  he  represents;  or  if  an 
inferior  servant  is  ill  treated,  in  delivering  a  message  from  his 
master,  this  is  always  supposed  to  contain  a  reflection  on  him 
who  sent  him ;  But,  I  humbly  conceive,  this  cannot  be  applied, 
as  it  is  in  the  objection,  to  Ananias's  not  lying  unto  men^  but 
unto  God^  And,  to  make  this  appear,  let  it  be  considered; 
that  here  are  two  terms  of  opposition;  and  these  either  respect 
God  the  Father  and  the  apostles ;  or  God  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  or  else  God  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  apostles. 

1.  God  the  Father  cannot  be  said  here  to  be  opposed  to  the 
apostles,  so  as  to  give  countenance  to  this  phrase,  or.mode  of 
speaking  used,  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men^  but  unto  God^  be- 
cause it  is  said,  in  the  foregoing  verse,  that  they  had  lied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost :  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  been  mentioned,  in- 
deed, then  there  might  have  been  more  ground  to  conclude,  that 
Peter  opposed  himself  to  God  the  Father,  or  intimated  hereby, 
that  Ananias,  in  attempting  to  deceive  him,  attempted  to  deceive 
God  that  sent  him;  but  even  then  it  would  not  have  fully 
corresponded  with  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  but  now  referred 
to ;  for  though  he  that  despises  a  servant,  despises  him  that 
sent  him ;  and,  accordingly,  he  that  despises  a  minister,  when 
he  is  preaching  the  gospel,  or  despises  the  message  that  he 
brings,  may  be  said  to  despise  God,  whose  message  it  is ;  yet 
it  does  not  follow,  that  if  a  person  designs  to  impose  upon  a 
minister,  in  other  respects,  that  he  imposes  upon  God  that  sent 
him  ;  for  he  may  not  disown  the  divine  authority,  or  commission, 
which  he  has  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  yet  may  conclude  that 
he  may  deceive  him,  though  he  be  sensible  that  he  cannot  de- 
ceive God,  who  knoweth  all  things :  But  this  I  need  not  farther 
insist  on,  since  it  is  not  supposed,  in  the  objection ;  but  God 
the  Father  is  therein  opposed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  else  there 
would   be  no  appearance  of  any   argument  in  it;    therefore, 

2.  Let  us  consider  God  the  Father  as  being  here  opposed 
to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  then  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Thou 
hast  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherein  thou  hast  not  lied  to  man, 
but  to  God,  to  wit,  the    Father;  to  which  we  may  answer. 

That  had  the  apostle  designed  to  oppose  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  Father,  and  thereby  deny  his  deity,  it  ought  to  have  been 
expressed  thus ;  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
unto  God ;  and  this  would  effectually  have  determined  him  not 
to  have  been  God,  and  removed  any  umbrage  or  suspicion,  as 
diough,  by  the  expression,  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men^  we 
were  to  understand  the  apostles ;  or  since  it  will  be  objected, 
that  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  matter  of  fact,  for  Anani- 
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as  did  lie  both  to  the  apostles  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  tbereibre 
it  would  have  been  better  understood,  had  it  been  said,  Tbou 
hast  not  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  men,  that  is,  not  to  them 
only,  but  thou  hast,  intcrpretatively,  in  lying  to  them,  lied  unto 
Cod,  to  wit,  the  Father.  If  it  had  been  so  expressed,  the  sense 
would  have  been  plain  and  obvious,  in  favour  oi  the  Anti-triDi- 
tarians,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the  scriptures  before-mentioned, 
as  giving  countenance  to  it ;  but  since  it  is  not  so  expressed, 
we  must  conclude, 

3.  That  in  this  text  there  is  no  other  opposition,  but  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  apostles ;  and  accordingly  the  sense  it 
very  plain  and  natural,  which  is  as  though  the  apostle  had  said, 
Thou  hast  endeavoured  to  dtxvMve  nu ,  who  am  imder  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  a  greater  crime 
than  if  thou  hadst  only  lied  to  me,  at  another  time,  w  hen  this 
honour  was  not  conferred  upon  me  ;  for  herein  thou  hast  com- 
mitted a  double  crime,  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  not  onlv  lied  to 
me,  which  thou  oughtest  not  to  have  done,  but  thou  hast  lied 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  in  so  doings  hast  not  lied  unto  men, 
but  unto  God ;  or,  as  it  is  expret:std,  in  ver.  9.  that  Ananias 
and  his  wife  had  agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Holy  Ghost* 
Which  is  called  a  itjing  to  him^  in  one  verse,  is  styled  a  tempt- 
ing-  him  in  the  other ;  this  tlierefore  seems  to  be  a  plain  and 
easy  sense  of  the  words,  which  any  unprejudiced  reader  would 
be  inclined  to  give  into ;  and  since  the  scripture  is  written  to 
instruct  the  most  injudicious  Christians,  as  well  as  others,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  such  modes  of  speaking  would  have  been 
made  use  of  therein,  which  have  a  tendency  to  lead  persons  out 
of  the  way,  by  deviating  from  the  common  sense  of  words,  (es- 
pecially in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  as  this  is)  whereby 
some,  at  least,  would  be  inclined,  as  we  are,  by  adhering  to  the 
most  proper  sense  thereof,  to  acknowledge  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  God,  if  he  were  not  so. 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called 
The  God  and  the  Rock  of  Israel^  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  Now  it 
seems  very  evident,  that  this  is  applied  to  him,  by  comparing 
it  with  ihc  foregoing  and  following  words  ;  in  which  it  is  said, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tong!?'- ;  and  then  we  have  an  account  of  what  he  said,  namely. 
He  that  ruleth  over  man^  must  be  just ^  &c.  It  cannot,  with  any 
colour  of  reason,  be  supposec^that  there  is  more  than  one  Person 
here  intended,  who  imparted  this  to  the  prophet;  and  inasmuch 
as  this  Person  is  not  only  called  the  God,  but  also  the  Rock 
of  Israel,  that  is  a  plain  intimation  that  he  is  the  almighty  God 
of  Israel,  which  is  the  sense  of  the  metaphor,  taken  from  a  rock, 
when  applied  to  God  in  other  scriptures. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  Knotv  ye  not  that  ye 
are  the  temple  ofGodj  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you* 
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Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  their  being  called  the  temple 
of  God,  who  is  said  to  dwell  in  them, '  denotes  the  inhabitant 
to  be  a  divine  Person,  since  a  temple,  according  to  the  known 
acceptation  of  the  word,  always  connotes  a  deity;  and  so  it  is 
called  the  house  of  God.  Now  he  that  dwelt  in  them,  upon 
which  account  they  are  called  his  temple,  is  expressly  said  to 
be  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  agreeable  to  what  is  said  con- 
ceming  him  elsewhere,  in  chap.  vi.  19.  Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghosty  which^  or  who,  is  in  you  f 

(2.)  He  is  called  Lord;  this  seems  very  evident,  from  Isa* 
vi.  8,  9.  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord^  sayings  Whom  shall 
Jsendy  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  Then  said'I^  Here  am  /,  send 
me.  And  he  saidy  Go^  and  tell  this  people^  Hear  ye^  indeed^ 
but  understand  noty  &c.  where  we  observe,  that  the  person 
sending  speaks  both  in  the  singular  number  and  the  plural. 
Whom  shall  I  send y  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  by  the  former  ex- 
pression. Whom  shall  I sendy  he  evinces  his  divinity,  as  having 
a  rig^t  to  give  a  commission  to  the  prophets,  to  declare  his 
mind  and  will  to  man,  which,  as  will  be  obser\xd  under  a  fol- 
faead,  none  but  a  divine  Person  has  a  right  to  do  ;  by  the  latter. 
Who  shall  go  for  usy  he  includes  himself  among  the  Persons  in 
the  Godhead,  as  it  has  before  been  observed  f ;  viz.  that  when 
God  is  represented,  as  speaking  in  the  plural  number,  a  Tri- 
nity of  Persons  seems  to  be  intended  thereby. 

But  that  which  we  shall  principally  consider  is,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  here  called  Lordy  which  appears  from  what  the 
aposde  says,  in  Acts  xxviii.  25,  26.  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
by  Esaias  the  prophet  y  unto  our  fathers  y  sayingy  Go  unto  this 
peophy  and  sayy  Hearingy  ye  shall  heary  and  shall  not  under^ 
standy  &c. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  this,  that  the  aposde  only 
refers  to  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  not  to  this  particular  part  there^ 
of;  for  though,  indeed,  these  words,  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
might  be  used,  as  a  preface  to  any  quotation  from  scripture,  as 
all  scripture  is  given  by  his  inspiration ;  yet  this  message,  refer- 
red to  by  the  apostle,  was  not  only  transmitted  by  Esaias  to  the 
church,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  all  those  other  things,  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  him ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  apostle  means,  when  referring  to  this  scripture, 
any  other  than  the  Holy  Ghost^s  giving  him  this  commission, 
when  he  says,  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  him  ;  and  conse- 
quendv  he  that  gave  this  commission,  or  spake  thus  to  him, 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is,  in  the  foregoing  words,  called  the  Lord. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  scripture,  m  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  where 
it  is  said.  We  are  changed  from  glory  to  glory  y  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord;  or,  as  it  is  observed  in  the  margin,  A»  bu 
tlu  Lord  the  Spirit;  which  reading  is  certainly  as  proper  as 
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any  other,  and  is  preferred,  by  some,  to  it ;  and  tlicrcforc  it 
contains,  at  least,  a  probable  argument  that  the  Spirit  is  expressly 
called  Lord.* 

2.  The  Holy  Ghost  appears  to  be  God,  from  those  divine 
attributes  that  are  ascribed  to  him.    Accordingly, 

(1.)  He  is  said  to  be  eternal,  in  Heb.  ix.  24.  Christ,  through 
the  eternal  Spirit^  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God.  I  am 
sensible,  many  think  this  eternal  Spirit  signifies  Christ's  eter- 
nal Godhead ;  which  is  so  called,  because  of  the  spirituality  of 
its  nature ;  and  that,  in  this  place,  it  is  designed  to  set  forth 
the  infinite  value,  which  the  oblation  that  he  made  of  himself, 
in  his  human  nature  to  God,  received  from  the  divine  nature, 
to  which  it  was  united ;  which,  though  it  be  a  very  great  truth, 
yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  propriety  in  the  ex- 
pression, when  we  suppose  the  eternal  Spirit  is  taken  for  the 
divine  nature,  as  if  it  be  understood  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and 
Christ  may  be  said,  by  him,  to  have  offered  himself,  without 
spot,  to  God,  as  implying,  that  the  unction,  which  he  received 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  the  means  to  preser\'e  him  from  all 
sinful  defilement,  upon  which  account  his  oblation  was  without 
blemish ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  no  less  necessary,  in  order  to  its 
being  accepted,  that  it  should  be  spotless,  than  that  it  should  be 
of  infinite  value ;  therefore  I  must  conclude,  that  it  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  is  here  called  the  eternal  Spirit. 

Moreover,  his  eternity  may  be  evinced  from  his  having  crea- 
ted all  things,  as  he  that  made  the  w^orld,  and  all  finite  things, 
wherewith  time  began,  must  be  before  them,  and  consequendy 
from  everlasting;  by  which  the  eternity  of  Christ  was  proved, 
under  a  foregoing  head ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  made  all 
things,  will  be  proved  under  our  next  argument. 

(2.)  His  immensity  or  omnipresence,  is  a  farther  proof  of 
his  deity;  and  this  seems  to  be  plainly  contained  in  Psal. 
cxxxix.  /.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  f  or  whither 
shall  I  fee  from  thy  presence  ?  q.  d.  there  is  no  place  where 
the  Spirit  is  not ;  and  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  divine  im- 
mensity is  here  described  in  a  very  elegant  manner ;  though, 
it  is  true,  it  is  objected,  that  one  part  of  this  verse  is  exegeti- 
cal  of  the  other,  and  therefore  the  Psalmist,  by  the  Spirit^  in- 
tends nothing  else  but  the  presence  of  God ;  but  it  is  equally, 
if  not  more  probable,  that  the  Spirit  is  distinguished  from  the 
presence  of  God,  and  consequently  that  he  is  a  distinct  Per- 
son in  the  Godhead ;  and  this  does  not  contain  any  strain  upon 
the  sense  of  the  words,  since  the  Spirit  is  so  often  spoken  of 
in  scriptiu^  as  a  Person,  as  has  been  before  observed ;  f  and 

•  Several  of  the  Post  Js'icerte  Fathers  have  taken  the  -words,  xABasnf  am  « 
mw/uuilof,  in  the  same  sense  as  by  the  Lord,  the  Spirit  ,•  and,  in  particular,  BaiU^  dc 
Spirit.  Sanct.  ad  JmphUoc.  Cap,  21.  U  Chnfto$t,  in  hf, 
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tlierefore  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  be  mentioned  as  such 
in  this  text;  and,  if  he  be  spoken  of  as  a  Person,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  he  is  there  proved  to  be  a  divine  Person. 

(3.)  He  is  said  to  be  omniscient  in  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  The  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things ;  yea^  the  deep  things  of  God.  To  search, 
indeed,  is  a  word  used  in  condescension  to  our  common  mode 
of  speaking,  as  we  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  things  by  search- 
ing, or  enquiry,  though  this  idea  is  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
word,  when  applied  to  God ;  for  him  to  search,  is  to  know  all 
things ;  and,  in  this  sense,  it  is  used,  in  Psal.  cxxxix.  23,  24. 
Search  iwe,  0  God^  and  know  my  heart ;  try  mr,  and  know  my 
thoughts  ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me^  &c.  It  doe* 
not  imply  the  manner  of  his  knowing,  but  the  exquisiteness  of 
his  knowledge ;  and  so  we  must  understand  it  in  this  scripture, 
when  applied  to  the  Spirit's  searching  all  things,  in  which  we 
have  an  account  of  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  namely,  the 
deep  things  of  God:  thus  he  knows  all  those  things,  which  were  * 
hid  in  the  divine  mind  from  all  eternity,  and  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature,  which  are  incomprehensible  to  a 
creature,  and  which  none  can,  by  searching^  find  out  to  per- 
fection.  Job  xi.  T.Sn  which  respect  the  highest  creatures,  viz. 
the  angels,  are  said  tt>  be  charged  with  folly ^  whose  knowledge 
is  comparatively  imperfect,  chap.  iv.  18.  Moreover,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  knowing  all  things,  i» 
not  like  ours,  that  is  by  inferring  consequences  from  premises, 
in  a  way  of  reasoning;  for  it  is  said,  in  the  verse  immediately 
following,  that  he  knows  the  things  of  God^  in  such  a  way,  as 
a  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man^  that  is,  his  own  thoughts, 
by  an  internal  principle  of  knowledge,  not  by  revelation,  or  any 
external  discovery :  thus  the  Spirit  knows  the  divine  nature, 
as  having  it ;  therefore  his  omniscience  is  a  plain  proof  of  his 
Deity. 

3.  The  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  farther  evinced, 
from  his  performing  those  works  which  are  proper  to  God 
alone.    And, 

(1.)  He  is  said  to  have  created  all  things:  thus,  in  Gen.  L 
2.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters;  where, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  cannot  be  meant,  as  some  suppose,  the  air 
or  the  wind ;  tor  that  was  not  created  till  the  second  day,  when 
God  made  the  firmament.  Again,  it  is  said,  in  Job  xxvi.  13. 
By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens;  and,  in  chap, 
xxiii.  4.  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me.  Some  of  die  Arians 
are  so  sensible  that  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things  as  well  as  the  Son ;  that  they  suppose  him  to  be  an 
instrument  to  the  Son  in  the  creation  thereof;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  he  is  an  instrument  of  an  instrument ;  and,  indeed, 
to  say  the  Son  created  all  things,  as  an  instrument,  has 
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been  considered  as  an  indefensible  notion;*  but  this  is  much 
more  so* 

(2.)  Extraordinary  or  miraculous  works,  which  arc  equiva- 
lent to  creation,  have  been  performed  by  the  Spirit ;  thus  tiie 
apostle,  speaking  concerning  extraordinary  gifts,  subservient  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  in  the  first  preaching  thereof^ 
attributes  them  to  the  Spirit,  which  he  largely  insists  on,  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  and  when  he  says,  ven  4,  5,  6.  that  there  are  th- 
versities  of  gifts  ^  but  the  same  Spirit ;  and  there  are  differ  enca 
ef  administrations^  but  the  same  Lord:  and  there  are  diversities 
•of  operations^  but  it  is  the  same  God^  which  worketh  all  in  all; 
which'  many  who  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  take  for 
granted,  that  it  signifies  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  that 
our  Saviour  is  called  Lord,  and  the  Father  God,  therein ;  and 
some  of  the  Anti-trinitarians,  from  hence,  would  argue,  that 
the  Spirit  is  not  God,  because  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
*  Father,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  there  called  God,  I  cannot 
but  from  hence  conclude,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  set  forth  un- 
der all  these  three  names ;  and  the  works  attributed  to  him, 
notwithstanding  the  varit-^ty  of  expressions,  are  the  same,  and 
included  in  that  general  term  of  spiritual  gifts.  And  so  I  take 
the  meaning  of  the  text  to  be  this,  there  te*e  diversities  of  gifts, 
or  extraordinar)'  operations,  which  some  were  enabled  to  put 
forth  in  the  exercise  of  tiicir  ministrj'^,  which  are  all  from  the 
same  Spirit,  who  is  called  Lord  and  God,  who  has  an  infinite 
sovereignty,  and  bestows  these  blessings  as  he  pleases,  as  bc- 
cd*ies  a  divine  Person ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  what 
is  said,  in  ver.  11.  All  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit^  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  wilL 

(3.)  The  Spirit  of  God  commissioned  and  qualified  minis- 
ters to  preach  the  gospel,  and  thereby  to  gather  and  build  up 
churches,  determining  that  their  ministry  should  be  exercised 
in  one  place,  and  not  in  another ;  which  is  a  peculiar  branch  of 
the  divine  glory,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  do  it,  but  a  divine 
Person.  A  creature  may  as  well  pretend  to  command  the  sun 
to  shine,  or  stop  its  course  in  the  heavens  at  his  pleasure,  as  he 
can  commission  a  minister  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  restrain  the 
preaching  thereof.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  plainly  said  to  have  called  and  appointed  the  apostles 
to  exercise  their  ministry  in  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
after  he  had,  by  conferring  extraordinary  gifts  upon  them, 
qualified  them  for  it ;  and  accordingly  he  speaks  in  a  style  truly 
divine,  in  Acts  xiii.  2.  The  Holy  Ghost  said^  separate  me  Bar- 
nabas andSaul^for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them;  and, 
in  Acts  XX.  28.  the  apostle  tells  the  elders,  or  ministers  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  over^ 

•  See  page  359, 360. 
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^eers*  We  read  also  of  the  Spirit's  determining  where  they 
should  exercise  their  ministry ;  thus  he  commanded  Philip  to 
go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  eunuch,  in  Acts  viii.  29.  Then 
the  Spirit  said  unto  PhiUpy  Go  near^  and  join  thyself  to  this 
chariot ;  and,  at  another  time,  the  Spirit  bade  Peter  to  go  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  Cornelius,  when  he  doubted  whether  it 
were  lawful  for  him  to  do  it  or  no,  in  Acts  x.  19, 20.  The  Spi- 
rit said  unto  him^  Behold^  three  men  seek  thee  ;  therefore  get  thee 
dorwn^  and  go  with  them^  doubting  nothings  for  I  have  sent  them; 
and,  at  another  time,  it  is  said,  in  Acts  xvi.  6,  7.  They  were 
forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia ;  and 
that  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  offered 
them  not ;  and,  in  ver.  9,  10*  the  apostle  Paul  was  ordered,  in 
m  vision,  to  go  to  Macedonia ;  which  command  he  obeyed, 
eusuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord^  that  is,  the  Spirit,  had  called 
him  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
argument  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  what  re- 
spects this  matter,  which  was  of  the  highest  importance;  there- 
fore it  is  an  evident  proof  of  his  divinity.  But  to  this  we 
may  add,  t 

Q4>.)  That  his  divinity  farther  appears  from  the  imction, 
which  he  conferred  on  our  Saviour,  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
Mediator  in  his  human  nature :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Isa*  Ixi.  1. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me^  because  the  Lord  hath 
imointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek^  &c.  And  this 
18  particularly  referred  to,  as  signifying  our  Saviour's  unction 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me,  &c.  And,  mdeed,  it 
is  not  denied  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  eveil  by 
those  who  do  not  infer  his  deity  from  it ;  accordingly  it  is  in- 
serted, by  a  late  writer,  among  those  scriptures  that  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  Holy  Ghost;  *  and  it  would  be  a  great  strain 
on  the  sense  of  the  text,  to  suppose  that  he  hath  anointed  me^ 
refers  to  the  Father,  and  not  to  the  Spirit.  As  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  unction^  it  is  borrowed  from  the  ceremonial  law, 
under  which  the  prophets,  priesls,  and  kings  were  publickly 
anointed  with  oil,  as  used  to  signify  the  warrant,  or  commis- 
sion, they  had  received  from  God,  to  execute  these  offices,  to- 
gether with  the  qualifications  which  were  to  be  expected  for 
the  discharge  thereof.  In  this  sense  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
been  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  wit,  in  his  human  nature, 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  yield  obedience  and  subjection  to 
God,  and  accordingly  he  was  authorized  and  qualified  to  per- 
form this  obedience  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that,  how  difficult 
soever  it  was,  it  might  be  discharged  by  him,  without  the  least 
failure  or  defect  therein,  as  we  observed  before,  that  it  wa^ 

*  See  J^r.  Ckirht^t  ScriMure-S9Ctrine,pm^t  198- 
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owing  hereunto,  that  his  oblation  was  without  spot :  the  work  was 
certiiinly  extraordinar)',  and  consequently  the  glory  redounding 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  from  hence,  is  such  as  proves  him  to  be  t 
divine  Person. 

(5.)  He  farther  appears  to  be  so,  inasniuch  as  the  work  of 
grace,  both  as  to  die  beginning,  progress,  and  completing  of 
it,  in  the  souls  of  believers,  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  That  this  is  a  work  of  God's  almighty 
power,  and  consequently  too  great  to  be  performed  by  any  crea- 
ture ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  in  particular,  the  author 
thereof,  we  shall  here  take  for  granted,  without  attempting  to 
prove  it,  which  would  not  be  a  just  method  of  reasoning,  were 
we  not  led  to  insist  on  this  subject,  under  some  foUowmg  an- 
swers, in  which  this  will  be  more  particularly  proved.*  And  if 
the  work  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
the  power  of  God,  whereby  we  are  regenerate  and  sanctified, 
and  enabled  to  overcome  ^I  the  opposition  which  attends  it, 
till  we  are  brought  to  glory,  then  he,  who  is  the  author  hereof^ 
will  evidently  appear  to  be  the  God  of  all  grace ;  and  therefore 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider, 

4.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  to  be  God,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  a  right  to  divine  worship.  That  none  but  a  divine  Persoa 
has  a  right  hereunto,  has  been  already  proved ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  has  a  right  to  it,  might  be  evinced,  from  his  having  those 
divine  perfections,  which,  as  has  been  before  observed,  are  as- 
cribed to  him  in  scripture ;  since  he  has  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  are  the  objects  of  adoration,  then  it  fol- 
lows, that  he  is  to  be  adort!d ;  and  if  he  has  performed  those 
works,  which  argue  him  to  be  the  proprietor  of  all  things,  this 
must  be  acknowledged ;  and  if  all  that  grace,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  us  meet  for  the  heavenly  blessedness,  be  his  work 
and  gift,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  he  is  to  be  sought  to  for 
it,  which  is  a  great  branch  of  religious  worship.  But  this  be- 
ing only  an  improvement  of,  or  a  deduction  from  those  fore- 
going arguments,  laid  down  to  prove  his  Deity,  we  shall  en- 
quire whether  we  have  not  something  that  contains  in  it  the 
obligation  of  a  command,  or  whether  there  are  not  some  exam- 
ples, which  are  equivalent  thereunto,  which  will  farther  warrant 
our  giving  divine  worship  to  him.  Some  suppose,  that  that 
prayer  is  directed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Acts  i.  24,  25.  Thou^  Lord^  which  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all 
men^  shew  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen^  that  he  may 
take  part  of  this  ministry  and  apostieship  ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  supposition  is,  because  the  designation  of  persons  to  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  gifts 
with, which  they  were  furnished,  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the 

*  See  Qr^ett.  Ux.  ixyii.  Ixxii.  Ixxr. 
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Holy  Ghost  in  this  book ;  therefore,  it  is  supposed,  they  prayed 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  would  signify  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  the  aposdeshjp,  in  the  room  of  Judas,  of  those  two  that  were 
nominated  by  them ;  but  this  being,  at  most,  but  a  probable 
argument,  I  shall  lay  no  stress  upon  it. 

.  But,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  we  have  a  more  evident  exam- 
ple of  prayer  made  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  2  Thess.  iii*  5.  The 
Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God^  and  into  the  patient 
'waiting  for  Christ;  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  here  called  Lord,  is  prayed  to ;  for  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  Father  and  Son ;  and  the  apostle  prays  to 
him  that  he  would  direct  them  into  the  love  of  the  Father,  and 
enable  them  patiently,  to  wait  for  the  Son* 

Again,  there  is  another  instance  hereof,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  12, 
13.  The  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  Icve  one  to- 
tvarcb  another^  to  the  erid^  that  he  may  establish  your  hearts  un- 
blameable  in  holiness  before  God  our  Father^  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  where  the  Holy  Ghost  seems  to  be  tlie 
person  prayed  to ;  and  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  Father 
and  Son,  inasmuch  as  what  is  prayed  to  him  for,  is  their  being 
holy  before  the  Father,  at  the  coming  of  the  Son. 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  which  it  is  still  nAorc  evident, 
that  the  apostle  prajrs  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  together  with  the 
Father  and  Son,  viz.  Cor.  xiii.  14.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christy  and  the  love  of  God^  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ^e  with  you  all,  amen;  where,  in  tliat  part  of  this  prayer, 
which  respects  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  contained  an  humble  suppli- 
cation, that  he  would  be  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  them, 
or  that  he  would  communicate  to  them  those  graces  which  they 
stood  in  need  of;  that  so,  as  die  church  is  said  elsewhere,  in 
John  i.  3.  to  h^v a  fellowship  zvith  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ ;  here  the  apostle  prays  that  they  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  how  can  this  blessing  be  pray- 
ed for,  without  supposing  him  addressing  himself  herein  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Whenever  any  thing  is  desired,  or  prayed  for, 
that  can  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  as  an  effect,  produ- 
ced by  a  free  agent,  this  prayer,  or  desire,  is  supposed  more 
immediately  to  be  directed  to  him :  As  suppose  a  person  should 
use  this  mode  of  speaking,  in  presence  of  a  disobliged  friend  ; 
Oh  that  he  would  look  upon  me,  that  he  would  converse  with 
me,  or  that  he  would  discover  his  wonted  love  to  me !  though, 
according  to  the  form  of  expression,  it  seems  not  be  directed 
to  him,  yet  every  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
immediate  address  made  to  him  to  that  purpose ;  wherefore,  for 
the  apostle  to  desire  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  commu- 
nion with,  that  is,  converse  with,  and  manifest  himself  to  them, 
ii^  performing  all  those  works,  which  were  necessary  for  their 
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cdificatioii  and  salvation,  this  desire  cannoV contain  less  than  a    < 
prayer  to  him. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  objections,  brought 
by  the  Anti-trinitarians,  against  the  deity  of  the  Holy  GhcKSt. 

Object.  A  divine  Person  cannot  be  the  gift  of  God,  for  that 
supposes  him  to  be  at  his  disposal,  and  inferior  to  him ;  but 
the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given  by  him,  in  Neh.  ix.  20.  J'hau 
gavest  ako  thif  good  Spirit  to  instruct  them  ;  and,  in  Acts  zi. 
17.  God  gave  t/iem  the  like  gift  ^  meaning  the  Spirit,  that  he  did 
unto  us;  and,  in  Luke  xi..l3.  Gody  the  Father,  is  ssud  to  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  Again,  die  Spirit  is  said 
to  be  senty  and  that  either  by  the  Father,  as  in  John  xiv.  26. 
The  Comforter  J  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name;  or  by  the  Son,  as  in  chap.  xvi.  7*  If  I  depart^ 
I  will  send  him  unto  you.  'Again,  he  is  said  to  receive  whit 
he  communicates  from  another,  in  John  xvi.  14.  He  shall  re* 
ceive  of  mine j  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you;  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  divine  Person,"  who  is  never  said  to  re- 
ceive what  he  imparts  to  others,  as  the  apostle  speaks  concern- 
ing God,  in  Rom.  xi.  35-  IVho  hath  first  given  to  him?  Agun, 
he  is  said  not  to  speak  of  himself,  but  what  he  hears,  when  he 
&hews  things  to  come,  John  xvi.  13.  Accordingly  he  did  not 
know  that  which  he  was  to  communicate  before  he  heard  it. 
Again,  he  is  said  to  have  a  mind  distinct  from  God,  unless  we 
suppose  that  there  are  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  so  more  distinct 
divine  minds  than  one ;  for  this,  they  bring  that  scripture,  in 
Rom.  viii.  27.  He  that  searcheth  the  hearty  knoweth  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit.  Again,  he  is  represented  as  making  intcrcessioD, 
which  is  an  act  of  worship,  and  consequently  he  cannot  be  the 
object  thereof ;  vcr.  26.  The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession 
for  tts^  &c.  this  also  argues  that  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  bles- 
sings which  he  intercedes  for.  Again,  he  is  not  only  said  to 
be  resisted  and  grieved,  which  expressions,  it  is  true,  arc 
sometimes  applied  to  God,  though  in  an  improper  sense,  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men ;  but  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be 
quenched,  or  extinguished:  thus,  1  Thess. y.  19.  this,  toge- 
ther with  what  has  been  before  said  concerning  hira,  is  not 
applicable  to  a  divine  Person.  These  are  the  most  material 
objections  that  are  brought  against  the  doctrine  which  wc  have 
been  endeavouring  to  maintain,  and  the  sum  of  them  all  is  this; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  divine  Person  to 
he  thus  dependent  on,  and  subjected  to  the  will  of  another,  as 
the  Spirit  is  supposed,  by  them,  to  be. 

Ansrc.  That  we  may  defend  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
against  such-like  objections  as  these,  we  shall  first  premise 
something  relating  to  all  those  scriptures  which  speak  of  the 
Spirit,  as  given  or  sent  by  the  Father,  ;md  then  apply  it  to  the 
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sense  of  those  in  particular  which  are  brought  to  support  the 
objections,  as  before-mentioned. 

1.  It  may  be  easily  observed,  that  in  several  places  of  scrip- 
ture, especially  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of- 
ten taken  for  the  gifts  or  graces  of  the  Spirit ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  that  extraordinary  dispensation,  in  which  the  apos- 
tles were  endowed  with  those  spiritual  gifts,  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  propagation  and  success  of  the  gospel :  these, 
by  a  Metonymy^  are  called  the  Spirit;  and,  I  humbly  conceive, 
all  those  scriptures,  which  spesik  of  the  Spirit's  being  poured 
forthy  as  in  Prov*  i«  23.  and  Joel  lu  28.  compared  with  Acts 
iL  17.  and  elsewhere,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense;  and 
dius.it  is  explained,  in  Acts  x.  44, 45.  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
all  them  which  heard  the  word;  upon  which  occasion  it  is  said, 
Aat  upon  the  Gentiles  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  we  are  to  understand  that  scripture,  in  Acts  xix.  2.  We 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  f 
and  another  in  John  vii.  39.  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet^  be^ 
cause  Jesus  xvas  not  yet  glorified;  the  word  given  is  supplied 
by  our  translators,  probably,  to  fence  against  a  weak  argument 
of  some  Anti-trinitarians,  taken  from  that  text,  to  overthrow 
the  eternity  of  the  Spirit ;  but  whether  the  word  be  supplied  or 
no,  the  sense  of  the  text  is  plainly  this,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  not  conferred  before  Christ's  ascension  into 
heaven ;  which  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  this  acceptation  of 
the  word,  or  of  this  figurative  way  of  speaking,  being  used  in 
thi^,  and  several  other  places  of  scripture,  to  the  same  purpose* 

2.  All  those  scriptures  which  seem  to  represent  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  inferior  to  the  Father  and  Son,  some  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  objection,  may  be  understood  as  denoting  the 
subserviency  of  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  also  called 
the  Holy  Ghost^  to  those  works  which  are  said  to  be  perform- 
ed by  the  Father  and  Son :  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  subser- 
viency of  one  work  unto  another,  performed  by  different  per- 
sons, does  not  necessarily  infer  the  inferiority  of  one  person  to 
the  other:  accordingly  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Spirit, 
as  subsisting,  and  as  acting ;  in  the  former  sense,  he  is  a  di- 
vine Person,  equal  with  the  Father  and  Son ;  in  the  latter,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  subservient  to  them. 

But  now  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  sense  of  those 
scriptures,  brought  to  support  the  objection,  in  consistency 
with  what  has  been  premised.  The  first  scripture  mentioned, 
is  that  in  which  it  is  said.  Thou  gavest  them  thy  good  Spirit  to 
instruct  them;  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  described  with  aper*- 
sonal  character,  and  probably  it  is  not  to  be  understood  me^ 
tonymically  for  his  gifts  and  graces ;  accordingly  the  meaning 
of  it  seems  to  be  this;  that  die  Spir!t's  efficiency,  in  guiding 
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^nd  instructing  them,  was  a  special  gift  of  God  conferred  upon 
them;  and,  in  this  respect,  though  he  was  a  sovereign  Agent, 
yet  he  is  said  to  act  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is  thd 
same  with  his  o^vn  will :  for  though  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head are  distinct,  yet  they  have  not  distinct  wills ;  and  it  b  no 
improper  way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  when  a  divine  Person 
displays  his  glory,  and  diercin  confers  a  blessing  upon  meOf 
that  this  is  given ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  give  himself  to  Us 
people,  when  he  promises  to  be  a  God  to  them.  There  is,  in- 
deed,  in  this  mode  of  speaking,  a  discriminating  act  of  favour 
conferred  on  men,  upon  which  account  it  is  called  a  gift;  but 
this  does  not  militate  against  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoit, 
though  he  is  said  to  be  given  to  them. 

As  for  the  other  i  scripture,  in  which  it  is  said,  God  gixoc 
them  the  like  gift^  as  he  gave  to  w*,  meaning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  is  plainly  taken  for  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  de 
conferring  whereof  is  called,  in  the  foregoing  words,  a  being 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  it  is  particularly  explained  in 
that  scripture,  referred  to,  in  Acts  x.  45,  46.  where  it  is  said, 
that  on  the  Gentiles  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
what  this  gift  is,  we  may  Icain  from  the  following  words,  Thtij 
9pakc  with  tongues y  and  inagnrfied  God. 

Again,  when  it  is  said,  in  Luke  xi.  13.  that  your  heavenk 
Father  shall  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him;  this  is 
explained  by  another  evangelist,  in  Matt.  vii.  11.  where  it  is 
taken  for  ^)od  things  in  gt-neral,  and  so  includes  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  th;it  accompany  salvation,  when  it  is  said,  your 
Father,  that  is  in  heaven,  shall  give  good  things  to  them  that 
ask  him ;  so  that  here  the  Spirit  is  taken  for  all  those  blessings 
which  he  bestows  upon  his  people,  in  answer  of  prayer. 

As  for  those  scriptures  before  mentioned,  in  which  the 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  sent,  either  by  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  they 
are  not,  indeed,  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense,  as  when 
the  Son  is  said  to  be  sent  in  his  human  nature,  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  servant,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God ;  but  when  God 
is  said  to  send  his  Spirit,  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense;  in  which,  sending  imports  as  much  as  giving; 
and  when  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given,  it  has  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence to  the  grace  which  he  was  to  bestow  upon  them.  If  we 
enquire  into  die  reason  of  this  metaphorical  way  of  speaking, 
it  may  probably  be  this ;  that  we  may  understand  hereby  that 
the  Spirit,  which  was  to  produce  these  effects,  was  a  divine 
Person,  and  that  the  effects  themselves  were  subservient  to 
those  works  which  were  performed,  by  which  the  Personal 
glories  of  the  Father  and  Son  were  demonstrated. 

A^in,  when  it  is  farther  said  by  our  Saviour,  in  John  xvi* 
the  Spirit  shall  receive  ofmine^  and  shew  it  unta  you  ; 
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this  plainly  intends  the  Spirit's  applying  to  them  those  blessings 
Mrhich  Christ  had  purchased  by  his  blood,  which  tended  to  his 
glory ;  and  still  it  signifies  only  the  subserviency  of  the  Spirit 
Lo  the  Son,  in  working,  as  the  application  of  redemption  tends 
to  render  the  purchase  thereof  effectual,  to  answer  its  deigned 
end. 

As  to  the  next  scripture,  before  mentioned,  in  John  xvi.  13. 
where  the  Spirit  is  said  not  to  speak  of  himself ^  but  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  ;  this  does  not  argue,  in  the 
least,  that  the  Spirit  receives  what  he  communicates,  as  de- 
pendent on  the  Father,  for  the  knowledge  of  those  things  he 
is  to  impart,  or  that  he  has  ideas  impressed  on  his  mind,  as 
creatures  are  said  to  have ;  for  that  is  inconsistent  with  what 
bas  been  before  proved  from  scripture,  viz.  That  the  Spirit 
knoweth  the  deep  things  of  Gody  even  as  the  spirit  of  a  man 
hiOTveth  the  things  of  a  man ;  or,  as  an  intelligent  being,  is 
conscious  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  actions,  not  by  information, 
but  by  an  immediate  internal  perception.  The  sense  therefore 
of  this  text  is  this ;  that  the  Spirit  shall  communicate  no  other 
doctrines,  or  give  no  other  laws,  but  what  Christ  had  before 
given  in  the  gospel ;  or  that  what  he  revealeth,  is  the  same  that 
Christ  had  given  them  ground  to  expect :  accordingly,  it  is  so 
far  from  militating  against  the  Spirit's  divinity,  that  it  proves 
the  harmony  and  consent  of  what  is  suggested  by  one  divine 
Person,  with  what  had  been  before  delivered  by  another ;  and 
as  to  the  mode  of  expression  here  used,  concerning  the  Spirit's 
speaking  what  he  had  heard ;  this  is  spoken  after  the  manner  of 
men,  and  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  his  divine  omniscience, 
or  the  independence  thereof,  than  when  God  is  said,  in  other 
scriptures,  to  know  things  by  searching  them,  or,  as  it  were, 
by  enquiry,  as  hath  been  before  observed,  in  considering  om- 
niscience, as  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  These,  and  such- 
like expressions,  by  which  God  is  represented,  by  words,  ac- 
commodated to  our  usual  way  of  speaking,when  applied  to  men, 
are  to  be  understood,  notwithstanding,  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
die  divine  perfections,  by  abstracting  from  them  every  thing 
that  argues  the  least  imperfection  in  him,  when  applied  to 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  when  some  expressions,  agreeable  to  hu* 
man  modes  of  speaking,  are  elsewhere  used,  with  a  particular 
application  to  the  Father,  without  detracting  from  his  divine 
glory. 

Again,  when  it  is  objected,  that  the  Spirit  hath  a  distinct 
mind  from  God,  as  when  it  is  said,  God  knorveth  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit;  and,  as  though  he  were  represented  as  engaged  in 
an  act  of  worship,  he  is,  in  the  following  words,  described,  as 
praying,  or,  making  intercession  for  Sw,  according  to  the  will 
of  God;  as,  in  Rom.  viii*  26, 27*  it  is  plain,  that,  by  the  mvn4 
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of  the  Spirit^  we  are  to  understand  those  secret  desires  in 
prayer,  which  are  wrought  in  believers  by  the  Spirit^  when 
they  want  words  to  express  them ;  instead  of  which,  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  God,  as  it  is  said,  with  groanmgs  that  can- 
not te  utteredj  which  are  from  the  Spirit,  as  the  Author  of  these 
secret  desires,  which  are  only  known  to  the  heart-searching 
God,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  them,  what  it  is  we  want,  in 
which  respect,  this  is  called  die  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Au- 
thor thereof,  though  it  is  subjectively  our  own  mind  or  de- 
sires, which  we  want  words  to  express;  and  when  the  Spirit  is 
said  to  make  intercession  for  us,  it  implies  nothing  else  but 
his  enabling  us,  whether  in  more  or  less  proper  modes  of  speak- 
ing, to  plead  with  God  for  ourselves. 

Lastk/^  As  to  those  expressions,  by  which  the  Spirit  is  re- 
presented, as  quenched^  or  exttngutshedy  these  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense  as  when  by  a  metonymy^  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  as  when  those  extraordinary 
pfts  were  first  promised,  they  were  led  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  baptized  with  tlie  Holy  Ghosty  and  with  fire^  that  is, 
they  should  have  the  extraordinary  giifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
conferred  upon  them,  which  were  to  be  signified  by  the  em- 
blem oi  fiery  tongues^  that  sat  on  them^  in  Acts  ii«  3*  the  rea- 
son of  which  emblem  might  probably  be  this ;  that  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  from  their  preaching  the  gospel,  they  should 
be  filled  with  an  holy  flame  of  love  to  Crod,  and  zeal  for  his 
glory,  as  well  as  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  by  which  they  might 
communicate  his  mind  to  the  world.  This  privilege,  which 
they  had  received,  the  apostle  exhorts  them  not  to  forfeit,  a- 
buse,  or  provoke  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  from  them,  which  is 
called  a  quenching  the  Spirit ;  therefore  this  metaphorical  way 
of  speaking,  accommodated  hereunto,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
Ipe  inconsistent  with  his  divinit}'. 

I  shall  conclude  with  some  inferences,  which  more  especial- 
ly respect  the  practical  improvement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity. And, 

1.  We  may  take  occasion,  from  hence,  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference that  there  is  between  natui*al  and  revealed  religion. 
As  the  former  respects  the  knowledge  of  God  so  far,  as  it  may 
be  attained  without  the  help  of  divine  revelation,  and  that 
worship,  which  the  heathen,  who  have  nothing  else  to  guide 
them  but  the  light  of  nature,  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  divine 
Being;  the  latter,  which  is  founded  on  scripture,  contains  a 
display  of  the  Personal  glory  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed,  as  being 
the  foundation  of  all  revealed  religion;  so  that  the  ^um  of 
Christianity  consists  in  our  subjection  to,  and  adoring  the  God- 
head, as  subsisting  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit* 
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2.  As  this  doctrine  is  eminently  displayed  in  the  worlc  of 
redemption,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider  how  it  is  accommo- 
dated to,  and  demonstrated  by  all  the  branches  thereof.  Hie 
price  that  was  given,  by  our  great  Redeemer,  has  a  value  put 
upon  it,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  his  Person,  and  lays  a 
sure  foundation  for  our  hope  of  being  accepted  in  the  sight  of 
God,  on  account  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice,  which  was  of 
infinite  value :  and  the  application  of  redemption  being  a  work 
which  the  Spirit,  who  is  a  divine  Person,  has  undertaken  to 
perform,  encourages  us  to  expect  that  it  shall  be  brought  to 
perfection ;  so  that  they,  who  are  the  objects  of  redeeming  love 
and  sanctifying  grace,  shall,  in  the  end,  be  completely  saved. 

3.  As  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  adore  and  magnify  the  Father^ 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  hope  which  we  have  of  this  in- 
estimable privilege  in  the  gospel ;  so  we  must  observe  the  dis- 
tinct glory  that  is  to  be  given  to  each  of  these  divine  Persons 
for  this  work ;  to  the  Father,  in  that  whatever  is  done  by  the 
Mediator,  to  procure  this  privilege  for  us,  is  considered,  in 
scripture,  as  taking  its  rise  from  him,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  Of  him  are 
ye  in  Christ  Jesus^  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us^  -wisdom^  and 
righteousness^  and  sanctijtcation^  and  redemption :  And  what- 
ever was  done  in  the  human  nature,  or  by  God  incarnate ;  that 
is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  work  of  the  Son,  and  a  revenue 
of  g^ory  is  due  to  him  for  it,  who  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many,  and  herein  expressed  the  highest  instance  of  condescen- 
sion, which  is  enhanced  by  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  Person. 
Moreover,  whatever  work  is  performed  in  subserviency  to  the 
Mediator's  glory,  whereby  the  Spirit  demonstrates  his  distinct 
Personal  glory ;  this  gives  us  occasion  to  adore  him,  in  all  the 
displays  of  his  power,  in  beginning,  carrj'ing  on,  and  completing 
the  work  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  men. 

4.  As  to  what  respects  that  fellowship  or  communion,  which 
believers  have  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  this  depends 
on  the  account  we  have,  in  scripture,  of  the  distinct  methods, 
in  which  their  Personal  glory  is  set  forth  therein :  Thus  we 
have  access  to  God  the  Father,  through  the  Mediation  of  the 
Son,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  apos- 
tle says,  in  Eph.  ii.  18.  Through  him  we  have  an  access^  by  one 
Spirit  unto  the  Father ;  and  our  hope  of  blessedness  proceeds 
this  way,  as  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Father,  who  has  prepared  an 
inheritance  for  us,  the  purchase  of  the  Son,  on  whose  death  it 
is  founded,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  bringing  us  to 
and  putting  us  into  the  possession  of  it. 

5.  This  directs  us  as  to  the  way  of  performing  the  great  du- 
ty of  self-dedication,  to  the  Father,  Soa,  and  Spirit ;  to  the 
Father,  as  our  covenant  God  in  Christ ;  to  the  Son,  as  the  Me- 
diator, Head,  and  Surety  of  this  covenant ;  and  to  tlie  Spirit^ 
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by  whom  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  blessings  promised 
therein ;  in  all  these,  and  many  other  respects,  we  are  to  have 
a  particular  regard  to  the  persons  in  the  Godhead,  in  such  a 
way,  as  their  Personal  glory  is  set  forth  in  scripture. 

6.  Since  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  one,  though  we 
distinguish  them  as  Persons,  yet  we  must  consider  them  as 
haying  the  same  divine  perfections,  the  same  divine  under- 
standing and  will,  lest,  while  we  give  glory  to  each  of  the  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  we  should  suppose  that  there  are  more 
Cods  than  one ;  therefore,  though  the  Person  of  the  Father  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  faithfulness,  or 
any  other  divine  perfections,  belong,  in  a  more  or  less  proper 
sense,  to  one  Person  than  another. 

7.  This  doctrine  is  of  use  to  direct  us  how  we  are  to  address 
ourselves  to  God  in  prayer :  thus,  when  therein  we  call  him 
our  Father,  we  are  not  to  consider  him  in  the  same  sense,  as 
when  he  is  represented  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst; 
but  we  address  oiu^elves  to  him,  as  the  Author  of  our  being, 
the  God  of  all  grace,  and  the  Fountain  of  blessedness ;  in  whioi 
respect,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  to  be  excluded,  es- 
pecially unless  we  consider  him  as  our  Father  in  Christ,  and 
so  express  our  faith  with  respect  to  his  distinct  Perscmality, 
from  that  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  And  though  only  one  di- 
vine Person  be  particularly  mentioned  in  prayer,  the  blessed 
Trinity  is  to  be  adored ;  or  whatever  Personal  glory  we  ascribe 
to  one,  as  subsisting  distinctly  from  the  other,  we  must,  not- 
withstanding, consider  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  the  one 
only  living  and  true  God. 

Thus  we  have  gone  through  this  great  and  important  sub- 
ject, and  therein  have  taken  occasion,  particularly,  to  insist  on 
the  chief  matters  in  controversy  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity,  and  consider  the  various  methods  taken 
to  oppose  it  both  by  the  Socinians  and  Arians,  and  endeavour- 
ed, not  only  to  defend  the  Deity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  enquiring  into  the  sense  of  those  many  scriptures,  in 
which  our  faith  therein  is  founded,  but  to  answer  the  most 
material  objections  that  are  brought  against  it ;  and  our  enlarg- 
ing more  on  it,  than  we  shall  do  on  several  following  answers, 
cannot  be  reckoned  a  needless  work,  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal 
hath  been  written  in  opposition  to  it,  whereby  the  faith  of  some 
has  not  only  been  shaken,  but  overthrown.  I  would  never  at- 
tempt to  speak  of  this  doctrine,  or  any  of  the  divine  pcrl'ec- 
tions,  without  being  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  it 
being  such  as  is  not  to  be  comprehended  by  a  finite  mind.  I 
hope  nothing  will  appear  to  have  been  suggested  inconsistent 
with  the  essential,  or  Personal  glory  of  the  Father.  Son,  or 
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Spirit ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
allowances  made  for  great  defects,  since  it  is  but  a  litde  of  God 
than  can  be  known  by  us  i  therefore,  when  we  pretend  to  speak 
concerning  him,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  if  we  give  occa- 
sion to  any  to  say,  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  in  many  instances,  we  cannot  order  our,  words,  by 
reason  of  darkness. 


Quest.  XII.  What  are  the  decrees  of  God  P 

• 

Answ*  God's  decrees  are  the  wise,  free,  and  holy  acts  of  the 
counsel  of  his  will ;  whereby,  from  all  eternity,  he  hath,  for 
his  own  g^ry,  unchangeably  fore-ordained  wluUsoever  comes 
to  pass  in  time ;  especially  concerning  angels  and  men* 

Quest.  XIII.  What  hath  God  especially  decreed  concerning 
angels  and  men  ? 

Aksw.  Cvod,  by  an  eternal  and  f  immutable  decree  out  of  his 
mere  love,  for  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace,  to  be  mani- 
fested in  due  time,  hath  elected  some  angels  to  glory,  and, 
in  Christ,  hath  chosen  some  men  to  eternal  life,  and  the 
means  thereof;  and  also,  according  to  his  sovereign  power, 
and  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will  (whereby  he 
extendeth,  or  with-holdeth  favour,  as  he  pleaseth)  hath  pass- 
ed by,  and  fore-ordained  the  rest  to  dishonour  and  wrath, 
to  be  for  their  sin  inflicted,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
justice. 

HAVING  considered  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  the  Personal  glories  of  the  Father,  Son^  and  Spirit^ 
the  next  thing  to  be  insisted  on  is,  what  God  has  purposed  to 
do  from  eternity,  or  does,  or  will  do,  in  pursuance  thereof; 
the  former  we  call  his  decrees ;  the  latter,  the  execution  of 
them.  The  object  of  his  decree  is  whatever  comes  to  pass, 
which  is  the  most  large  and  comprehensive  sense  of  his  pur- 
pose :  but  whereas  his  determinations,  in  a  particular  manner, 
respect  angels  and  men,  or  the  intelligent  part  of  the  creation, 
and  more  especially  the  eternal  happiness  of  some,  or  th^  dis- 
play of  his  righteous  judgments  against  others ;  in  these  re- 
spects, they  being  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  are  called  as 
relating  to  the  former,  election,  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
reprobation,  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  these  two  answers* 
And,  before  we  proceed  to  insist  on  this  sublime  and  difficult 
subject,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  for  us  to  premise  some  things 
concerning  it  in  general. 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  doctrine,  contained  in 

Voj..  I.  n  G 
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scripture,  which  is  more  contested  than  this,  which  lies  before 
u>  :  and  it  is  not  only  denied  by  some,  but  treated  with  the 
utmost  dislike  or  detestation,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that 
wo  must  cither  wliolly  I'orbcar  to  mention  it  in  public  discour- 
ses, or  writings,  or  else  must  be  liable  to  the  hard  fate  of  be* 
m^  censured  by  those  who  will  not  do  that  justice  to  the  ar- 
gument, to  consider  what  may  be  advanced  in  defence  thereof, 
;is  thougli  it  were  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  are  mm- 
tiining  a  doctrinv  that  is  not  only  indefensible,  but  injurious 
to  mankind,  and  subversive  of  all  religion. 

2.  If  there-  be  any  who  give  just  occasion  to  these  prejudi- 
ces, by  the  methods  which  they  have  used  in  explaining,  as 
WL-ll  as  the  weakness  of  their  arguments  in  defending  it,  or  by 
la\  ing  themselves  open  to  tliose  popular  objections,  which  are 
iisu;Uly  brought  against  it,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they 
wre  highly  to  blame ;  and  therefore  wc  are  far  from  approving 
i>f  any  unguarded  expressions,  which  are  to  be  met  with  m 
>ome  writings,  whereby  a  stumbling-block  is  laid  in  the  way 
of  those  who  ;u-e  disposed  to  make  men  offenders  for  a  word, 
rather  than  to  judge  impartially  of  the  main  drift  of  their  dis* 
I'ouise  :  it  is  to  be  owned,  that  this  has  done  dis-ser\'ice  to  the 
i'ause,  w  hii-'h  might  have  been  better  defended* 

;».  If  those  prejudices  against  this  doctrine  are  ill  grounded, 
iiHvl  the  objections  only  founded  on  the  popular  cry,  by  which 
IMS  endciiviuired  to  be  run  down,  and  condemned  with  re- 
ru\u!i  and  censure  ;  and  if  persons  know  not,  nor  desire  to 
xi\o\\  \\i\.a  in:;y  bo  said  in  defence  thereof,  how  such-like  ob- 
:v*:;ous  iu:\\  be  answereil :  the  disgust  and  opposition  is  both 
»;r.!\-.»vHUiMe  and  uiirliaritable,  and  contains  a  capricious  reso- 
i*»iuM\  not  to  be  undect  ived,  and  consequently  renders  the  per- 
N.^'.i  tlms  pvcjiuliccd,  highly  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God,  espc- 
,  i.ili\  if  there  be  any  ground  to  conclude  that  his  cause  is  thcrc- 
«u  niaint.iiiiv'il. 

hn  la  I  it  be  farther  considered,  that  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
,»i  ^.vkU  as  was  altoi;etlKr  unheard  of  in  the  world  before;  nor 
u.»>  u  lH<iM)nl>  dttuuled  by  the  more  ignorant  or  licentious 
•v»ii  i>f  luankiuvl,  or  thuse  who  have  been  bold  and  presump- 
u\.«w.  m  alUnnlng  tliat  for  truth,  which  they  had  not  duly 
%\.  i»;I»iil,  or  beta  convinced  of,  from  the  strongest  evidence. 
\\  lu ilu  1  It  l>e  as  anricnt  as  scripture,  and,  indeed,  founded 
i  ;sMi  \{,  \\  I  sl\aU  leave  others  to  judge,  when  we  have  consider- 
..l  \\\\M  tuay  Ik-  saiil  from  it  in  defence  thereof* 

.»,   li  uii'  j;v  Hi  rally  asserted,  and  publicly  owned  in  most  of 

..    ,,M»i.  V  .iiMis  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in  the  last 

.N»  a»uU  111  i»artlcular,  in  the  church  of  England,  aft  contained 

»  ^ai^|i  ^(lic  articles  thereof,  and  there  is  no  apparent  ambi- 

.,^3^*4(1  wQitis  themselves,  however,  some  have  endeavour* 
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cd^  of  late,  to  strain  the  sense  thereof,-  and  put  such  a  meaning 
on  them,  as  is  very  different  from  the  writings  of  those  who 
compiled  them,  which  might  serve  as  a  comment  on  them. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  it  was  maintained  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  divines,  in  their  public  discourses  and  wri- 
tings in  the  last  century,  how  much  soever  the  contrary  doc- 
trines are  maintained  at  this  day  :  however,  we  do  not  insist  on 
this  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  thereof,  as  though  it  needed  to  be 
supported  by  numbers  of  advocates  for  it,  or  were  founded 
thereon;  nor  do  we  suppose,  that  when  it  has  been  most 
strenuously,  and  almost  universally  defended,  there  w^ere  not 
at  the  same  time,  others  who  opposed  it.  This  I  only  mention, 
that  I  may,  if  possible,  remove  those  prejudices  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  persons  judging  impartially  of  it. 

Since  we  are  considering  the  head  of  prejudices  against  this 
doctrine,  we  think  it  necessar}'  to  add,  that  we  shall  endeavour 
to  vindicate  it,  from  the  reproach  that  is  generally  cast  on  it, 
by  those  who  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  defended,  without  as- 
serting God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  or  supposing  him  to  be 
severe,  cruel,  and  unjust  to  his  creatures,  as  some  conclude  we 
represent  him  to  be,  by  unjust  consequences  deduced  from  iu 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  that  God 
from  all  eternity,  purposed  to  damn  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
as  the  result  of  his  mere  sovereign  will,  without  the  foresight 
of  sin,  which  would  render  them  liable  to  that  condemnation. 

Moreover,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  calumnies  of  some,  that  the  decree  of  God  does 
not  destroy,  or  take  away,  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  with  re- 
spect to  things,  within  its  own  sphere ;  or  that  considered  in 
itself,  it  doth  not  lay  a  natural  necessity  on  him,  to  rush  into 
inevitable  damnation,  as  though  the  destruction  of  sinners  were 
only  to  be  resolved  into  the  divine  purpose,  and  not  their  own 
wickedness.  In  considering  which,  we  shall  maintain,  that  the 
decree  of  God  does  not  lay  any  force  on  the  will  of  man,  nor 
preclude  the  means  of  grace,  as  ordained  by  him,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  then\  that  do,  or  shall  hereafter,  believe  unto  life 
everlasting ;  nor  does  it  obstruct  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  therein  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  to  those 
who  set  under  the  sound  thereof,  as  an  ordinance  for  their  faith. 

And  inasmuch  as  many  are  prejudiced  against  this  doctrine, 
as  being  influenced  by  that  popular  out-cr\',  which  is  made  by 
sotne,  as  though  it  were  of  a  very  pernicious  tendency,  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  lead  men  to  presumption,  as  giving  occjl-^ 
eion  to  persons  to  conclude  that  they  may  be  saved  as  being 
elected  though  they  live  as  they  list ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  leads  to  despair,  as  supposing,  that  if  there  be  such  a  decree, 

that  of  reprobation,  tliej  must  necessarily  be  included  in  it, 
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and,  by  this  means,  instead  of  promoting  holiness  of  life,  it  is  in- 
consistent therewith :  if  we  cannot  maintain  this  doctrine,  widi- 
out  giving  just  ground  for  such  exceptions,  we  shall  not  only 
th'mk  our  labour  lost,  but  condemn  it  as  pernicious  and  unscrip- 
tural,  as  much  as  they  do,  as  it  must  of  necessity  be,  if  it  cannoc 
be  defended  from  such-like  exceptions ;  which,  I  hope,  we  shaH 
be  able  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time,  make  it  appear,  that  it  is 
not  only  consistent  with,  but  a  very  great  motive  and  induce* 
ment  to  practical  godliness :  and,  if  this  can  be  made  to  appear, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  censorious  prejudices,  that  are  enters 
lained  against  \U  will  be  removed,  and  persons  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  whether  truth  lies  on  that  side  of  the  quesdon, 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  defend,  or  the  contrary. 

I  could  not  but  premise  these  things  in  our  entrance  on  this 
subject,  as  being  sensible  that  such-like  reproaches,  as  these  we 
have  mentioned,  are  brought  by  many,  without  duly  weig^iing 
whether  they  are  well  grounded  or  no ;  so  that  this  doctrine  is 
often  opposed,  in  such  a  way  of  reasoning,  that  the  premises, 
as  well  as  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  are  rather  their 
own  than  ours ;  or,  at  least,  if  some  ideas  thereof  may  be  found 
in  the  writings,  or  taken  from  the  unguarded  expressions,  which 
some  who  have  defended  this  doctrine,  have  made  use  of;  yet 
they  have  appeared  in  such  a  dress  that  even  tkey,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  advanced  them,  would  have  disowned  and 
rejected  them.  If  {>crsons  who  arc  in  another  way  of  thinking, 
n-solvc  not  to  lay  aside  these  misrepresentations,  it  plainly  ap- 
p€;uT?  that  they  are  not  disposed  to  lie  open  to  conviction,  and 
then  all  attempts  to  defend  this  doctrine  will  be  to  no  purpose; 
the  pro V outing  whereof  has  rendered  these  prefatory  cautions 
nceiiful. 

We  shall  only  add,  to  what  has  Ixren  said,  some  rules,  by 
which  we  desire  that  the  trudi,  either  of  this  or  the  opposite 
doctrine,  may  be  judged  of. 

1.  If  we  do  not  confirm  what  m'c  assert,  by  proofs  taken  bx)m 
scripturts  let  it  not  be  received  ;  but  if  we  do,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  our  method  of  managing  this  controversy,  the  great- 
est deference  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  sacred  oracles :  But  since 
it  is  ver)*  common  for  persons  to  answer  the  arguments  taken 
from  one  scripture,  by  producing  other  scriptures,  which  seems 
CO  assert  the  contrar}*,  as  desin)us  to  shift  aside  in  the  dispute, 
and  put  us  upon  solving  the  difficulties  which  they  suppose  to 
be  contiuned  in  them ;  though  this  is  not  to  be  declined,  yet  a 
iiU)re  direct  answer  must  be  given  before  the  doctrine  itself  is 
overthrown.  Whet-'.er  our  explication  of  those  scriptures,  on 
which  our  f:uth  therein  is  founded,  be  just,  we  shall  leave  others 
lo  judge ;  and  also  whether  the  sense  we  give  of  other  scrip- 
^pPMimat  aa*  brought  as  objections  against  it,  be  not  equaUv 
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probable  with  that  of  those  that  bring  them ;  which  is  all  that 
need  be  insisted  on  in  such  cases. 

2.  Let  that  doctrine  be  received,  and  the  contrary  rejected,  on 
which  side  of  the  question  soever  it  lies,  that  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  divine  perfections,  and  explains  those  scriptures,  brought 
in  defence  of  it,  most  consistently  therewith;  which  is  a  fair 
proposal;  and  such  as  ought  not  only  to  be  applied  to  this  par- 
ticular head  of  doctrine,  but  to  the  whole  of  religion,  as  found- 
ed on  scripture,  which  is  far  from  overthrowing  the  divine  glo- 
ry, the  advancement  whereof  is  the  great  end  of  it. 

3.  Let  that  doctrine  be  rejected,  as  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and  not  worthy  to  be  believed  or  embraced,  whether  it  be  ours, 
or  the  contrary  thereunto,  that  shall  detract  from  the  harmony 
of  the  divine  perfection,  or  pretend  to  set  up,  or  plead  for  one, 
and,  at  the  same  time  militate  against  the  glory  of  another ;  and 
I  desire  nothing  more  than  that  our  whole  method  of  reasoning 
on  this  subject  may  be  tried  by  these  rules,  and  be  deemed  true 
or  false,  agreeably  to  what  is  contained  therein. 

In  considering  this  subject,  relating  to  the  decrees  of  God,  as 
in  the  two  answers,  which  we  are  explaining,  we  shall  proceed 
in  the  following  method ;  and  shew, 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand,  by  God's  fore-ordaining  what- 
ever comes  to  pass,  according  to  die  counsel  of  his  own  will ; 
wherein  we  shall  compare  the  decree  with  the  execution  there- 
of and  observe  how  one  exacdy  answers  to  the  other,  and  is  to 
be  a  rule  for  our  judging  concerning  it. 

IL  We  shall  prove  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  that  God 
hath  fore-ordained  whatever  shall  come  to  pass,  either  in  time, 
or  to  eternity. 

III.  We  shall  then  particularly  consider  intelligent  creatures, 
such  as  angels  and  men,  and  that  both  good  and  bad,  with  re- 
spect to  their  present,  or  future  state,  as  the  objects  of  God's 
eternal  decree  or  purpose,  and  so  shall  proceed  to  speak  con-* 
ceming  the  decree  of  election,  and  reprobation,  as  contained  in 
the  latter  of  these  answers. 

IV.  We  shall  lay  down  some  propositions  concerning  each  of 
these,  tending  to  explain  and  prove  them,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially as  to  what  respects  the  election  and  reprobation  of  men. 

V.  We  shall  consider  the  properties  thereof,  and  how  the  di« 
vine  perfections  are  displayed  therein,  and  endeavour  to  make 
it  appear,  in  various  instances,  that  the  account  we  shall  give 
thereof  is  agreeable  thereunto,  as  well  as  founded  on  scripture. 

VI.  We  shall  enquire  whether  the  contrary  doctrine  defend- 
ed by  those  who  deny  election  and  reprobation,  be  not  dcro- 
p;atory  to,  and  subversive  of  the  divine  perfections,  or,  at  least, 
inconsistent  with  the  harmonv  thereof;  or  whether  it  doth  not. 
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in  many  respccls,  make  God  altogether  such  an  one  as  dur- 

\  1 1.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  their  reasoning  from 
scripture,  who  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine,  is  not  sufficiently 
conclusive ;  and  that  the  sense  they  give  of  those  scriptures, 
generalh'^  brought  to  support  it,  does  not  so  well  agree  with  the 
divine  perfections,  as  it  ought  to  do,  but  that  they  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  different  way,  more  consistent  therewith. 

VIIL  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  the  most  material  ob- 
jections that  arc  usually  brought  against  the  doctrine  that  we 
ure  maintaining.     And, 

IX.  Shew  how  it  is  practically  to  be  improved  by  us,  to  the 
glory  of  &od,  and  our  spiritual  good  and  advantage. 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  God's  fore-ordaining  what- 
ever comes  to  pass,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

1.  By  God's  fore-ordaining  whatever  comes  to  pass,  we  do 
not  understand  barely  his  fore-knowledge  of  all  things,  that  arc, 
or  shall  be  done  in  time,  and  to  eternity,  although  this  be  in- 
cluded in,  and  inseparably  connected  with  his  eternal  purpose, 
since  no  one  can  ])urpose  to  act  without  the  foreknowledge  there- 
of; yet  more  than  this  is  certainly  contained  therein ;  therefore, 

2.  Ciod's  pre-di.termining,  or  fore-ordaining  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass,  includes  not  only  an  act  of  the  divine  under- 
standing, but  an  act  of  his  sovereign  will :  It  is  not  only  his 
knowing  what  shall  come  to  pass,  but  his  determining,  by  his 
own  agency,  or  efficiency,  what  he  will  produce  in  time,  or  to 
eternity.  Accordingly,  some  call  the  decrees  of  God  his  eter- 
nal providence,  and  the  execution  thereof  his  actual  providence ; 
by  the  former,  he  determines  what  he  will  do;  by  the  latter,  he 
briuys  his  dcleiTiiinations  to  pass,  or  effects  what  he  before  de- 
signed to  do.     It  follows  therefore, 

3.  'I'hat  (iod's  fore-odaining  whatsoever  shall  come  to  pass, 
iK  vustly  different  from  his  bringing  things  to  pass:  the  one  is 
an  internal  act  of  his  will;  the  other,  an  extemal  act  of  his  al- 
mighty po\\  er :  He  fore-ordained  that  they  should  come  to  pass, 
and  therefore,  till  then,  they  are  considered  as  future ;  though 
tins  determination  necessarily  secures  the  event,  unless  we  sup- 
poi?c  it  possible  for  his  eternal  purpose  to  be  defeated,  which  is 
disagreeable  to  the  diviiie  perfections,  as  will  farther  appear  un- 
der some  following  heads.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
eonhider  him,  as  bringing  all  things  to  pass,  or  producing  them 
by  his  power,  this  renders  what  was  before  future,  present. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  he  decrees  what  shall  be;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  his  decree  takes  effect,  and  is  executed  ac- 
cordingly. 

pmXhey  who  treat  of  this  matter,  generally  consider  things,  ei- 
'^   ^^kte  possible  or  future.  Things  are  said  to  be  possible,  with 
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respect  to  the  power  of  God,  as  every  thing  that  he  can  do,  is 
possible  to  be  done,  though  some  things,  which  he  could  have 
done,  he  never  will  do.  As  for  instance:  He  could  have 
made  more  worlds,  had  he  pleased ;  or  have  produced  more 
men  upon  earth,  or  more  species  of  creatures ;  or  have  given 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  to  creatures,  than  he  has  done, 
or  will  do ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  acted  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  accordingly  he  could  have  done  many  things  that 
he  will  never  do ;  and  those  tilings  are  said  to  be  possible,  but 
not  future. 

Moreover,  things  future  are  rendered  so,  by  the  will  of  God, 
or  his  having  fore-ordained,  or  determined  to  produce  them ; 
this  is  what  we  call  the  decree  of  God,  which  respects  the  event, 
or  detehnines  whatever  shall  come  to  pass. 

We  are  now  to  consider,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  God's 
fore-ordaining  all  things,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will ; 
which  is  a  mode  of  speaking  used  in  scripture,  in  £ph.  i.  1 1. 
Being' predestinated  according-  to  the  purpose  ofhimzbho  xvork- 
eth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  rvilL  ,  -^ 

1.  Wc  are  not  hereby  to  understand  that  the  decrees  of  God 
are  the  result  of  deliberation,  or  his  debating  matters  within 
himself,  as  reasoning  in  his  own  mind  about  the  expediency,  or 
inexpediency  of  things,  or  calling  in  the  advice  of  others,  as 
creatures  are  said  to  do,  when  acting  with  counsel ;  for  he  must 
not  be  supposed  to  determine  things  in  such  a  way,  since  that 
would  argue  an  imperfection  in  the  divine  mind;  With  whom 
took  he  counsel^  and  who  instructed  him^  and  taught  him  in 
the  paths  of  judgment^  and  taught  him  knowledge^  and  shewed 
to  hijn  the  way  of  understanding  ?  Isa.  xl.  14.  But, 

2.  It  implies,  that  his  decrees  are  infinitely  wise.  As  what 
is  done  with  counsel  is  said,  according  to  human  modes  of 
speaking,  to  be  done  advisedly,  in  opposition  to  its  being  done 
rashly,  or  with  precipitation ;  accordingly  all  the  works  of  God 
are  done  with  wisdom,  therefore  all  his  purposes  and  determi- 
nations to  do  what  is  done  in  time,  are  infinitely  wise,  which, 
according  to  our  way  of  speaking,  is  called  the  counsel  of  his 
will :  thus  it  is  said.  He  is  wonderful  in  counsel^  and  excellent 
in  workings  chap,  xxviii.  29. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  object  of  God's  decree ;  This^ 
as  has  been  before  observed,  is  every  thing  that  has,  or  shall 
come  to  pass,  and  it  may  be  considered  in  different  respects. 
There  are  some  things  which  he  has  determined  to  effect,  name- 
ly, such  as  are  the  objects  of  his  power ;  or  all  things,  which 
have  a  natural  or  moral  goodness  in  them,  which  are  becoming 
an  infinitely  holy  God  to  produce :  and  this  includes  in  it  every 
thing  but  sin,  which  God  does  not  produce,  it  not  being  the  ob- 
ject of  power :  Nevertheless,  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  com- 
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mitted  by  his  permission,  and  therefore  it  is  the  consequence  oi 
his  decree  to  permit,  though  not,  as  other  things,  of  his  decree 
to  effect;  it  is  one  thing  to  suffer  sin  to  be  committed  in  the 
world,  and  another  thing  to  be  the  author  of  it.  But  this  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  on,  under  a  following  head. 

II.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  is  laid 
down  in  this  answer,  namely,  that  God  hath  fore-ordained  what- 
ever comes  to  pass.  This  will  evidently  appear,  if  we  consider 
the  five  following  propositions  in  t;)ieir  due  connexion. 

1.  Nothing  comes  to  pass  by  chance,  with  respect  to  God, 
but  by  the  direction  of  his  providence,  which  we  are  bound  to 
assert  against  the  Deists,  who  speak  of  God,  as  though  he  were 
not  the  Governor  of  the  world.  This  cannot  be  denied  by  any, 
who  think,  with  any  degree  of  modesty,  concerning,  or  pay  a 
due  deference  to  the  divine  perfections,  since  God  may  as 
well  be  denied  to  be  the  Creator  as  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  (fl.) 

(a)  "  Certainly,  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  in  a  literal  or  strict  sense,  that  He 
doei,  all  that  is  done.  **  Far  be  it  from  God,**  sa)'s  Elihu,  **  that  he  should  do 
wickedness :  and  from  t^ie  Almighty,  tliat  he  should  comnut  iniquity."  Doing 
wickcdncfss,  and  committing  iniquity,  are  s>'nonymous  phrases :  but  to  impute  to 
the  Most  I  ligh,  any  thing  life  what  is  commonly  meant  by  cither  of  tliese  pnrasesy 
is  evident  blasphemy, 

Nor  arc  we  to  imagine,  certainly,  that  God  makea  his  creatures  do^  whaterer  is 
done  by  them,  in  any  such  manner  as  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  proper  agen- 
cy. Tt'itional  creatures  certainly  act ;  and  act  as  freely,  as  if  there  were  no  being 
tl)v>vc  ihcm  to  (lii-ect  their  steps,  or  to  gnvem  their  actions.  When  G<xl  works 
in  men,  to  will  aiui  to  do  that  which  is  good;  tliey,  nevertheless  will  and  do  it 
themselves ;  and  arc  really  praibc -worthy.  And  he  does  not,  surely,  so  influence 
any  to  evil,  as  to  rcncU.-  tli».:i)j  iiriaclive,  involuntary,  or  undcaerring  of  blame. 

Nordo  n)elic\v  it  true,  literally  and  strictly  speaking,  that  CSodcreiKft,  what- 
soever comes  to  ija»:s ;  particularly  dai'kness,  and  moral  evil. 

lint  tins  ni(!%l  nut  be  taken  for  granted,  nor  hastily  passed  over :  because, 
however  inili>',M table,  it  is  disputed.  There  arc  some  among  us,  and  some  who 
ll^•  i!t  ^« T\ecllv  \\\  ri'piit;ilion  for  wisdom,  and  general  soundness  in  tlie  faith ;  who 
HT»|;t:ir  in  be  <if  opiiiion,  that  Cod  is  the  diitx^t  Author — the  immediate  Cause— 
ihe  prnpi  r  ('re.it<!r,  of  all  evil,  as  well  as  of  all  good— of  all  sin,  as  ^i"eU  us  holi- 
in  vi,  in  h  -art  and  Ltc — in  thout^ht,  word,  and  deed. 

ThiH  t)inirion,  liowevi.r,  iioiwiih^tanding  my  high  esteem  and  particular  friend- 
..M!]»  toi" soiin-  <if  tlu*  hoi  Ui-:>  of  il,  I  am  noiyet  rcudy  to  adopt,  for  several  reasons. 

\     Vo  Mippiwe  thai  the  actions  of  men,  whether  \*irtuous  or  vicious,  are  creC' 

,;.  •  I  I'Mis  lu  eonli-utKl  all  distinction  between  creation  and  Providence ;  or  rather, 
\\\\\AV   io«\«liuietIio  latter. 

Il.i-  wnk  o\'  erration,  we  used  to  think,  was  God's  making  creatures  and 
•K.'\j«s.  at  lir^t ;  or  cciyiug"  tlie  beginning  of  existence  to  matter  wid  minds,  with 
till  II  »  ir.ous  ;if<»p<Tties,  insiincts  and  (»i-ganizations.  And  that  God's  works  of 
IV»Mi'vMiii ,  Win  hi*  preserving  things  already  made,  and  go>'eming  all  their 
oi't'.ithHvJ  l'''^  aeeonlirij^  to  this  new  philosophy,  creation  is  all ;  lYovidencc 
•  *  iLihiU};  I  I'l  \\\\A\  i)reser\  in  j;  ar.d  governing  of  creatures  or  actions  can  there 
• .,  wl-.iu  ivrry  i'nMt\Ke  and  u  very  action,  is  even*  moment  created  anew  P  An 
..  I  »-ii,  .\  tlwHudit,  or  volition,  w  htllicr  good  or  evil,  is  a  new  and  strange  kind  of 
:,  *»i  enaleil  ihir.j;;.  But,  in  a  theological  view,  the  question  before  us  is 
mce.  as  il  r.  sjruets  morrd  evil.  1  add,  therefore ; 
to  mc,  ih^t  to  suppose  God  the  CrcHtor  of  sin,  whether  in  princl- 
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2.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  nothing  is  done  without  the 
Uivine  influence,  or  permission*  The  former  (as  was  before 
observed)  respects  things  that  are  good,  which  are  the  effects 

pie  or  action,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  his  perfect  holiness.  *'  l>oth  a  fountain 
send  forth,  at  the  same  place,  sweet  waters  and  bitter  ^^  Can  darkness  proceed 
from  llim,  as  its  proper  source,  in  whom  Uiere  is  no  darkness  at  all } 

^  It  is  true,  God  has  created  many  Uiings  which  are  of  a  differetU  natiu*e  from 
himself;  as  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts,  and  aU  parts  of  the  world  of  matter : 
bat  nothing;  I  conceive,  directly  oppotite  to  his  own  nature ;  as  is  sin.  The  sun 
is  the  Immediate  cause  of  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  though  Uiese  are  essentially 
difKsrent  from  the  sun  itself:  but  it  is  not  thus  the  cHUse  of  ice  and  darkness  ; 
which  are  no  more  of  a  contrary  nature  to  it,  than  sin  is  to  the  natiu^  of  God.* 

I  am  sensible  it  has  been  said,  tliere  is  no  more  inconsistency  with  the  holiness 
of  God,  in  supixising  hfm  tlie  efficient,  immediate  cause  of  sin,  for  necessary  good 
purposes ;  than  in  supposing  he  only  permits  it,  for  wise  ends,  and  so  orders  tlungs 
that  he  knows  it  will  he  committecL 

But  these  two  ways  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  appear  tome 
materially  difterent  There  are  supposuble  cases  in  which  it  would  be  right  ibr 
a  man^  not  to  hinder  another  from  sinning,  when  lie  could  hinder  him ;  and  also 
to  place  him  in  circumstances  of  temptation,  expecting  Uiat  he  would  sin.  For 
instance,  a  parent  muy  leave  money  in  the  way  of  a  chiltl  suspected  of  being  given 
to  theft ;  and  may  conceal  himself  and  let  the  child  steal  it;  with  a  view  to  cor- 
Tect  him,  in  order  to  reclaim  him,  or  as  a  warning  to  his  other  children.  All  this 
might  be  perfectly  riglit  in  the  parent;  however  certainly  he  mig^t  know,  that 
the  child  would  be  giiilty  of  the  expected  crime.  But  1  question  whether  any 
case  can  be  supposed  in  which  it  would  not  be  wrong,  directly  to  influence  ano* 
ther  to  do  evil,  that  good  might  come.  Exciting  one  to  sin  by  f)owcr  or  persua^ 
sioD ;  and  placing  one  in  circumstances  of  trial,  wherein  he  would  be  tempted  to 
sin,  without  restraiuing  him  from  it,  arc  surely  different  things,  although  Uie  cer- 
.tainty  of  his  sinning  may  Ijc  tlie  same. 

3. 1  dare  not  tliink  tliat  (sod  creates  sin,  and  all  kinds  of  evil,  because  this  seems 
plainly  contrary  to  the  ^neral  current  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

In  the  first  chapter  oi  Genesis,  it  is  said,  *<  God  saw  every  thin^  that  he  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  vtri}*  grtod."  Of  his  making  two  great  lights,  we  :ure 
told ;  and  that  he  made  tlie  stars  also :  but  no  account  is  tlicre  given  of  his  crea« 
ting  darkness.  Kcspccting  our  own  species,  the  inspired  historian  particularly 
informs  us,  that  "  (^od  created  man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  inia^  of  God  crea- 
ted he  him :  male  and  female  created  lie  them."  Nor  do  we  find  m  that  book,  or 
in  all  the  Bible,  tliat  lie  hath  since  ever  created  them  otherwise.  Solomon  three 
thousand  years  after  the  fall,  having  made  diligent  search  among  men  and  wo- 

*  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sun's  being  the  caose  of  the  Ushtsomenett  and 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ot  the  brightness  of  gold  and  diannonds,  by  Its  presence  and. 
positive  influence ;  and  its  beine  the  occa>>ion  of  darkness  and  frost  in  the  night,  by  its  motion 
whereby  it  descends  below  the  m>rizon.  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  die  latter  kind 
of  events ;  but  not  the  pro|)er  cause,  efficient,  or  producer  of  them.— No  more  is  any  action  of 
the  divine  Being,  the  cause  of  the  evil  ot  men's  wills.  If  the  sun  were  the  proper  caUM  of  cold 
and  darkness,  it  would  be  the  fountain  of  Uicse  thimpuas  it  is  the  fountain  oflightand  heat :  and 
then  something  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to  a  likeness  of  nature  in 
tlie  sun ;  and  it  might  be  justly  infered  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  cold :  but  fvom  its  being 
the  cause  of  these,  no  otherwise  than  l>y  its  absence,  no  such  thing  can  he  infered,  but  the  con- 
trary. It  may  justly  be  argued  that  the  sun  Is  a  bright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and  darkness 
are  found  to  mr  the  consequence  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more  constantly  and  necessarily 
these  efllects  are  conpectrd  widi  and  confined  to  its  absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  art^ie  th« 
tun  to  be  the  fountiiin  of  light  and  heat.  So,  in  as  much  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of  an^  positive  in- 
ffnence  of  tlve  Most  High,  but  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withdrawment  of  his  action  and 
energy,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the  wnnt  of  his  influence,  this  is 
oo  ar^ment  that  he  is  sinful,  or  his  operation  evil ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  and  his  agency 
»re  altogether  holy,  and  that  he  is  ttie  fo'uitain  of  all  holiness.  It  would  be  strange  arguiuff  in- 
deed, because  men  never  commit  sin,  bur  only  when  God  leaves  tliem  to  themselves ;  and  ne* 
cessarily  sin  wnen  he  does  so,  that  the refore  tncir  sin  is  not  from  themselves,  but  from  God :  a« 
stranm  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark 
trhtn  he  is  present,  diat  therefore  djirkncsi  is  from  the  sun,  and  thut  his  disk  and  beams  must  be 
black."  Zdtaurdt  an  the  H'UL 

Pairc  959.    BoMttn  Ed.  1714, 
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of  his  power ;  the  latter,  sin.  That  nothing  comes  to  pass  with- 
out the  divine  influence,  or  permission,  is  evident ;  for  if  any 
thing  came  to  pass,  which  is  the  object  of  power,  without  the 


men,  to  find  out  tlicir  tnie  character,  and  the  cause  of  their  so  universal  depri' 
vitv,  says;  "  Lo,  this  only  have  1  found,  that  (wod  mi\de  man  upright ;  but  thq 
tiavc  sought  out  many  inventions/'  Wicked  practices,  and  deceitiul  invcntjoos 
to  conceal  their  criminality,  are  ever  ascri))ed  in  scripture  lo  mankind  then- 
selves,  or  to  other  fallen  civatures,  and  never  to  Cod,  as  their  effick*nt  cause. 

In  tlie  New-TcFtamcnt,  christians  arc  said  to  be  "  created  unto  good  works  :^ 
and  we  read  of*'  ttic  new  man,  which  after  God,  is  created  in  rigliteousness  and 
**  true  holiness.**  But  no  where  do  wo  re:id  of  any  one  that  was  created  unto  etU 
ivorks ;  or  after  Satan  in  unrighteousness  and  sin.  It  is  written,  1  Cor.  sir.  33, 
•*  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace."  And  James  i.  13 — 17,  **  Let 
no  m.'Ui  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  1  am  tempted  of  God :  for  God  cannot  be  tempt- 
ed  with  cvU,  neither  tcmptcth  lie  any  man :  but  ever}'  man  is  tempted  when  be 
is  led  awav  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed. — Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.  Eve- 
TV  g^ood  gift  and  every  jx^ifcct  gift  is  from  iihove,  and  cometh  down  finom  the  Fa- 
ther of  lights.**  Can  any  thing  be  more  e:q^ress  lo  leach  us,  that  a  distinctkm 
ouglit  carefully  lo  Ix:  miidc  l>ctwccn  the  origin  of  goo<l  and  evil;  and  that  vt 
sliould  not  conceive  them  both  .alike  to  couk*  from  God .? 

For  scripture  proof  that  God  is  not  the  efficient  author  of  sin,  I  will  only  add, 
that  the  finiits  of  tlic  Spirit,  and  works  of  the  i^esh,  are  sel  in  contrast  and  spoken 
of  as  diametrical  uppositcs :  whereas,  did  God  create  sinful  propensities  in  men, 
or  directly  influence  Uk^iu  lo  evil  actions,  the  works  of  the  flesh  would  be  as  real 
and  immediate  fruits  of  tlio  divine  Spirit,  an  the  holiest  exi'rciscs  of  tlie  best  saintj. 

4.  I  sec  no  occ;<siun  for  tlic  supposilio.i  of  God's  bcuig  thus  Ihe  author  of  ill 
evil :  nor  any  goo<l  cjvis  tli;\t  it  can  answer. 

Could  it  DC  scoi;  liow  cvils  might  he  accounted  for,  without  supposing  then 
any  part  of  the  cr.'.itloii  of  G'jd :  :aul  how  God  might  have  an  absolute  dominiuQ 
over  all  events,  without  Ixiinj^  the  immediate  cauyc  of  bjid  things;  no  good  man, 
1  cone Uulo,  would  wis! I  to  com  rive  of  II  Mn  us  being  thus  the  proper  source  of 
<i:;rknes3  «nd  evil.  Ard  iiidied,  wt  I'o  it  .so,  tliat  our  weak  minds  wore  unable  to 
€(»mprclii.nd  Iioh  God  c^ip,  work  all  things  after  tlic  counsel  of  his  own  will,  w 
how  natUi'id  and  nic»JM^  evil  vn'Ad  t;\crhavc  been,  witlionl  believing  that  Gotl  is 
as  much,  and  as  inimcdialclv,  llic  cause  of  tvU  as  oigootl ;  }'et  it  mi^t  be  mi^re 
ininlcst,  and  more  wisr,  to  leave  uicsc  among  oiIkt  incomprehcnsibles,  than  to 
have  recourse  to  so  hoM  an  hyjiolhcsis  tm'  the  solution  of  them.  But,  I  appre- 
hciid,  there  is  no  need  of  tliis  lupolhcsis  in  order  lo  account  lor  tlie  ex'istcJKC  of 
t\jl,  or  in  order  to  an  undcr.stunding  \)cUct'  of  tlie  universal  government  of  the 
3Iost  Ili^h. 

Evils,  of  most  if  not  all  kintls,  are  surh  negative  things — such  mere  defects,  in 
their  origin  at  Wasi,  as  c'o  m»t  need  civation,  or  ixiquirc  a  positive  omnipotent 
cause.  This  is  the  cisc,  e\  i(k*nily,  with  irspect  to  natural  darkness :  it  is  only 
the  want  of  liglit.  This  is  the  case,  also,  with  resjKct  to  natural  death :  it  is  on- 
ly tJic  cessation,  the  loss,  the  w:int  of  life.  And  this  may  be  the  c^se,  with  rc- 
^perl  to  sp'u'itual  darkness,  and  spiritual  death.  It  has  heretofore  been  the  or- 
tliodox  opinion,  t\\?X  all  moral  evil  consists  radically  in  privation ;  or,  that  unho* 
liness,  at  bottom,  is  the  mere  want  of  holiness.  And,  notwithstanding  all  the 
floods  of  light,  from  various  qu.irters,  which  have  come  into  Ihe  world  in  this  age 
<of  new  discoveries,  possibly  tliis  one  (»ld  opinion  may  yet  be  true,  **  God  maoc 
man  up.ight.^*  Tiiat  is,  lie  formed  him  with  a  dl^p.-i^ition  mipartially  just  and 
good :  lie  created  in  him  a  principle  of  universal  righteousness.  When  man  fellf 
by  eating  tlie  forbidding  fniit,  this  princi])lc  had  not  Ixien  preserved  in  iicrlect 
btrcnglli  and  exercise.  In  consequence  of  that  di.sobcdience,  the  divine  internal 
influence  was  so  wiliidrawn,  that  this  princi]>le  was  entirely  lost.  But  we  an: 
not  told,  nor  need  itlnj  supposetl,  that  any  opposite  principle' was  then  created  in 
kirn.  Our  first  p.-uienls  had,  1  lielieve,  in  their  original  formation,  all  tlie  radical 
instincts  of  uulute  which  they  had  after  the  fall ;  or  which  any  of  their  posteritjf 
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divine  influence,  then  the  creature  would  be  said  to  exia|,  or  act 
independently  on  the  power  of  God ;  and,  if  so,  then  it  would 
follow,  that  it  would  exist,  or  act  necessarily ;  but  necessary  ex- 
istence is  a  perfection  appropriate  to  God. 


now  have.  Such  ua  a  principle  of  self-prcsenation,  a  desire  of  self-promotion^ 
aiKl  a  propensity  to  increase  and  multiply ;  together  with  all  the  more  particnbr 
appetites  and  passions,  subsen*ient  to  these  purposes.  AU  these  arc  innocent 
ui  themseU'es,  though  not  in  themselves  virtuous.  But  tlics^  private  instincts, 
when  left  to  operate  ulone,  without  the  governing  influence  of  a  public  spirit,  or 
mju6t  regard  tor  other  beings,  will  naturally  lead  to  all  manner  of  iniquity,  iii 
heart  and  life.  To  avarice  and  ambition ;  to  envy  and  malice ;  to  intempenuice 
and  lewdness ;  to  frauds  and  oppressions ;  to  wars  and  fightings. 

There  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  other  divine  agencvy  than  only  to  uphold 
in  existence  creatures  that  have  lost  their  virtue,  amidst  surrounding  tempta- 
tions, in  order  to  account  for  all  the  evil  afTections  which  we  ever  feel,  and  for 
all  the  external  wickedness  that  is  ever  committed.  Nor,  in  order  to  the  hoU« 
est  creatures  losing  their  virtue,  need  any  thing  more  be  supposed  on  God's 
part,  than  only  his  leaving  tJiem  to  tlicmselves ;  or  not  upholding  in  them,  and 
constantly  invigorating,  a  virtuous  disposition. 

And  ^  in  this  way,  we  can  account  for  the  existence  of  all  manner  of  evil ; 
to  we  can  thus  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  God  to  bring  about  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass,  without  his  being  the  actor,  or  maker,  or  instigator,  of  any 
.  thing  that  is  not  perfectly  good.  When  He  does  not  cause  light,  there  will  be 
darkness.  When  He  does  not  make  peace,  there  will  be  evil.  The  darkness 
takes  place  according  to  his  appointment,  with  the  same  exactness  and  certain- 
ty, as  if  He  actually  created  it;  and  so  does  evil  of  every  kind.  What  He  deter- 
mines to  permit,  knowuig  perfectly  the  circumstances  and  dispositions  of  every 
agent  concerned,  will  as  infalUbly  come  to  pass,  as  what  he  determines  to  do 
himself,  or  to  effect  by  his  own  positive  influence.  The  king's  heart,  and  the 
rivers  of  water;  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  tlie  tumults  of  the  people,  are  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  to  all  imi>ortant  intents  and  puiposes,  if  it  be  only  tnie  that 
He  restrains  thtni,  or  lets  them  run  j  stilleth  Uicm,  or  suffcreth  them  to  rage« 
just  as  he  sees  fit. 

In  this  sense,  I  conceive,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  God  forms  the  light,  and 
ereates  darkness ;  makes  peace,  and  creates  evil.  He  has  the  absolute  govern* 
ment— the  perfect  control — ^the  entire  superintendency,  of  all  these  things. 

When  any  folly  has  been  committed  or  any  miscliief  has  been  done,  some  are 
ready  to  say,  ft\oa8  to  ordered f  as  if  theretbre  nobody  was  to  be  blamed.  But 
this  is  a  false  inference,  fi*om  just  premises.  True,  it  was  so  ordered  of  God; 
aiicf  ordered  riglitcously  and  wisely  :  but  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  doer  of  the 
mischief  also ;  and  ordered  carelessly,  perhaps,  or  wickedly.  You  will  say.  It 
must  haye  been  so,  and  the  actor  could  not  have  done  otlierwise :  but,  I  say,  he 
mi^t  have  done  otherwise,  if  he  would.  It  is  tnie,  there  is  a  kind  of  necessity 
in  the  actions  of  men.  They  necessarily  act  according  to  their  own  choice ;  and 
they  necessarily  choose  to  act  according  to  their  own  disposition.  Under  this 
kind  of  necessity  God  himsdf  acts.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  will  tliat  which  is  contrary  to  his  own  nature.  He  neces- 
sarily wills  and  does,  what  is  agreeable  to  his  moral  periisctions.  But  such  a 
necessity  as  this,  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  freedom,  that  it  ia  es- 
sential to  all  free  agency.  Actions  which  can  and  do  take  place,  contrary  to  tlie 
inclination  of  the  agent,  arc  not  his  actions.  He  has  no  command  over  them  t 
and  therefore  can  deserve  no  praise  or  blame  for  them. 

The  necessity  of  acting  according  to  our  own  minds,  is  all  the  necessity  which 
need  be  supposed,  when  we  suppose  that  all  our  actions  were  decreed,  and  are 
ordered  of  God.  A  creature  tliat  acts  according  to  any  laws  of  nature,  and  not 
at  perfect  random,  without  any  self-government,  acts  in  such  a  manner  that  He 
who  knows  what  is  in  him^  ma;f  foro•)ulo^y  all  his  actions ;  and  in  such  a  manner 
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As  to  what  respects  the  latter,  namely,  sins  being  committed 
by  divine  permission,  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  might  be  commit- 
ted without  the  divine  permission,  it  could  not  be  restrained  by 
God :  and  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  hinder  the  commission  of 
tin,  is  to  suppose  that  sin  might  proceed  to  the  greatest  height, 
without  any  possible  check  or  controul,  which  would  argue  a 
great  defect  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  as  it  is  also 
c  ontrary  to  daily  experience,  as  well  as  scripture.  Certainly 
he  who  sets  bounds  to  the  sea,  and  says  to  its  proud  waves, 
Hitherto  shall  ye  come^  and  no  farther^  must  be  supposed  to  set 
bounds  to  the  corrupt  passions  of  wicked  men:  thus  the  Psalm- 
ist says,  Surely  th^wrath  of  men  shall  praise  thee;  the  remain' 
dcr  of -wrath  shalt  thou  restrain^  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10. 

Notwithstanding,  this  does  not  argue  his  approbation  of  sin, 
or  that  he  is  the  author  of  it ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  suffer,  or  not 
to  hinder,  and  another  thing  to  be  the  author  of  any  thing.  Thus 
it  is  said,  These  things  hast  thou  done^  and  I  kept  silence^  PsaL 
1.  21.  that  is,  I  did  not  restrain  thee  from  doinp^  them,  as  I  could 
have  done ;  so  it  is  said,  in  times  past  he  suffered  all  nations  to 
walk,  in  their  own  ways*  Acts  xiv.  16. 

3.  God  never  acts  or  suffers  any  thing  to  be  dc»ie,  but  he 
knows,  beforehand,  what  he  will  do  or  suffer.  This  an  intelli- 
gent creature,  acting  as  such,  is  said  do,  therefore  it  must  not  be 
denied  of  him,  who  is  omniscient,  and  infinitely  wise:  He  who 
knows  all  things  that  others  will  do,  cannot  but  know  what  him- 
self will  do,  or  what  others  will  do  by  the  interposition  of  his 
providence,  or  what  he  will  suffer  to  be  done,  before  it  is  acted. 

4.  Whatever  God  does,  and  consequently  knows  before-hand 


tliat  He  in  whose  hand  his  times  are,  may  govern  all  his  volitions.  Men  follow 
their  seveml  courses,  as  freely  as  the  rivers  of  water,  and  with  a  higher  kind  ol' 
freedom ;  yet,  since  thev  nin  ap^reeably  to  their  own  inclination,  and  cannot  do 
otherwise,  a  Belnjf  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  can  calculate  l)ef<)re  han4  all 
their  motions ;  can  keep  them  in  the  channels  decreed  for  them,  and  can  turn 
them  whiUicrsoever  he  will.  If  any  do  not  compi-chend  tliis,  yet  let  them  not 
think  they  so  fully  ronipreliend  the  contrary,  as  to  feel  certain,  that  either  man 
cannot  be  free,  or  Gotl  cannot  govern  the  world.  Certainly  the  providential 
government  of  God,  over  the  hearts  and  ways  of  men,  tlxHigl)  most  absolute,  is 
not  such  but  that,  if  tliev  do  well,  they  are  praise-worthy ;  and  if  they  do  not 
well,  the  sin  lieth  at  their  own  door. 

Neither  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  criminality  of  a  bad  action  is  taken  away, 
or  at  aU  extenuated,  because  it  will  be  over-ruled  for  gijod.  Actions  are  good  or 
evil,  according  to  the  nature  of  them,  and  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  undesigned  consequences.  When  we  act  wickedly,  and  with  a  wick- 
ed mind,  its  bemg  productive  of  happy  eflecls,  altars  nothing  in  regard  to  our 
Wume-woj'lhlness.  In  tlie  divine  decrees,  and  in  the  divine  providence,  "What- 
ever Is,  is  rif^hl  :'*  but  in  the  conduct  of  creatuTX!*,  many  th'mgs  that  are,  arc  not 
at  all  the  less  wrong.  God's  governing  all  things,  so  as  to  make  them  subserve 
his  wise  and  holy  designs,  should  not  lead  u.^  to  think  any  more  favourably  of 
w\r  owe,  Oi'  of  our  neighbour's  foolish  :ind  sinfui  actions." 
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that  he  will  do  it,  that  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  before  deter* 
mined  to  do :  This  must  be  allowed,  or  else  it  argues  him  de- 
fective in  wisdom*  As  no  wise  man  acts  precipitantly  or  with- 
out judgment,  much  less  must  the  wise  God  be  supposed  to  do 
so ;  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  that  all  his  ways  arc  judgment^ 
Deut.  xxxii.  4. 

5  It  therefore  appears,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  God 
before  determined,  or  fore-ordained,  whatever  comes  to  pass, 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

And  inasmuch,  as  he  never  began  to  determine,  as  he  never 
began  to  exist,  or  as  he  never  was  without  purposes  of  what  he 
would  do ;  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  he  before  ordained,  from 
eternity,  whatever  should  come  to  pass,  either  in  time,  or  to 
eternity. 

It  farther  appears,  that  God  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,  otherwise  he  did  not  determine  to  create  all  things  be- 
fore he  gave  being  to  them ;  and  then  it  could  not  be  said,  O 
Lordj  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all^  Psal.  civ.  24.  There  are,  indeed,  many  admirable 
discoveries  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  power,  in  the  eifects  produced ; 
but  to  suppose  that  all  this  was  done  without  fore-thought,  or 
that  there  was  no  eternal  purpose  relating  thereunto,  would  be 
6uch  a  reflection  on  the  glory  of  this  perfection,  as  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  idea  of  a  Grod.  Moreover,  if  herein  he  designed 
his  ovm  glory,  as  he  certainly  did,  since  every  intelligent  being 
designs  some  end,  and  the  highest  and  most  excellent  end  must 
be  designed  by  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom ;  and,  if  he  did  all 
this  for  his  own  glory,  then  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  was  the 
result  of  an  eternal  purpose :  all  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
not  be  denied  by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  who 
defend  their  own  cause  with  any  measure  of  judgment. 

To  this  we  may  farther  add,  that  to  deny  that  God  fore-or- 
dained whatever  comes  to  pass,  is,  in  effect,  to  deny  a  provi- 
dence, or,  at  least,  that  God  governs  the  world  in  such  a  way, 
as  that  what  he  does  therein  was  pre-concerted.  And  herein 
we  expect  to  meet  with  no  opposition  from  any  but  the  Deists, 
or  those  who  deny  a  God;  and  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  providence,  or  that  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  from  hence,  that  all  the  displays  of  his 
glorj*^  therein,  are  the  the  result  of  his  eternal  pupose*  This  is 
also  agreeable  to  what  is  said  concerning  him,  that  he  doth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven^  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earthy  Dan.  iv.  ^S*  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  barely  this,  (which  is  a  great  truth)  that  he  acts  without 
controul,  inasmuch  as  his  power  is  infinite :  But  that  all  he  docs 
is  pursuant  to  his  will ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  divine  power,  and  will,  are  so  inseparably 
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connected,  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  produce  any  tiling,  but  by 
the  word  of  his  power;  or  when  he  willeth  that  any  thing  should 
come  to  pass,  it  is  not  in  an  efficacious  will,  as  ours  is,  for  want 
of  power,  to  effect  what  we  have  done.  Therefore  for  God  to 
will  the  present  existence  of  tilings,  is  to  effect  them,  which 
seems  to  be  the  reason  of  that  mode  of  speaking,  which  was  used 
when  he  produced  all  things  at  first;  he  said,  let  them  exist  in 
that  form,  or  perfection,  which  he  had  before  desigtied  to  give 
them,  and  the  effect  immediately  followed,  Gen.  i.  3, 6,  9,  &c« 

Hitherto,  I  presume,  our  argument  will  not  be  much  con- 
tested ;  for  the  main  thing  in  controversy  is  what  relates  to  the 
divine  determination  respecting  intelligent  creatures,  which  will 
be  considered  under  a  following  head :  What  I  have  hitherto 
attempted  to  prove  is,  the  proposition  in  general,  namely,  that 
whatever  God  brings  to  pass,  or  is  the  effect  of  power,  is  the 
result  of  his  determinate  purpose.  And  herein,  I  think,  I  have 
carefully  distinguished  between  God's  will  to  effect,  and  his  will 
to  permit;  but  that  will  be  farther  explained,  when  we  speak 
of  the  decrees  of  God,  with  a  particular  application  to  angels 
and  men,  under  the  head  of  election. 

Having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  God  hath  fore-ordained 
whatever  comes  to  pass,  we  shall  lay  down  the  following  pro- 
positions relating  to  his  end  and  design  in  all  his  purposes,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  things,  as  coming  to  pass  pursuant 
thereunto,  and  the  method  in  w^hich  we  are  to  conceive  of  the 
decree,  when  compared  with  the  execution  thereof. 

1.  God  cannot  design  any  thing,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  as 
the  highest  end,  but  his  own  glory,  which  is  here  assigned, -as 
the  end  of  his  decrees.  As  this  is  the  principal  motive,  or  rea- 
son, inducing  him  to  produce  whatever  comes  to  pass ;  so  it 
must  be  considered  as  the  end  of  his  purpose  relating  there- 
unto :  This  is  very  evident ;  for  since  the  divine  glory  is  the 
most  excellent  of  all  things,  he  cannot,  as  an  infinitely  wise  God, 
design  any  thing  short  of  it,  as  the  great  motive  or  inducement 
for  him  to  act ;  therefore,  whatever  lower  ends  are  designed  by 
him,  they  are  all  resolved  into  this  as  the  principal,  to  wit,  the 
advancement  of  his  divine  perfections.  Though  God  designs 
his  own  ^lory  as  the  highest  end,  yet  he  has  purposed  not  only 
that  this  should  be  brought  about,  by  means  conducive  there- 
unto, but  that  there  should  be  a  subserviency  of  one  thing  to 
another,  all  which  are  the  objects  of  his  decree,  as  well  as  the 
highest  end,  namely,  his  own  glory.  As,  for  instance,  he  de- 
termines tliat  the  life  and  health  of  man  shall  be  maintained  by 
the  use  of  proper  means  and  medicine,  or  that  grace  shall  be 
wrought  instrumentally  by  those  means,  which  he  has  ordained, 
in  order  thereunto :  thus  his  purposo-  respects  the  end  and 
means,  together  with  the  connexion  that  there  is  between  thcui. 
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2.  According  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  divine  pur- 
pose is  antecedent  to  the  execution  thereof.  Therefore  it  seems 
very  absurd  to  distinguish  the  decree  of  God,  as  some  do,  in- 
to antecedent  and  consequent,  one  going  before  the  use  of 
means,  the  other  following,  of  which  more  hereafter :  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  every  intelligent  being  first  determines  to  act,  and 
tlicn  executes  his  determinations ;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd,  than  to  say,  that  a  person  determines  to  do  a  thing 
which  is  already  done.  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  God  first 
decreed  what  shall  come  to  pass,  and  then  brings  it  to  pass : 
Accordingly  he  first  determined  to  create  the  world,  and  then 
created  it ;  he  first  determined  to  bestow  the  means  of  grace 
on  men,  and  to  render  them  effectual  to  the  salvatipn  of  all  who 
shall  be  saved,  and  then  he  does  this  accordingly ;  so,  with  re- 
spect to  his  judicial  actings,  he  first  determined  by  a  permissive 
decree,  not  to  prevent  the  commission  of  sin,  though  infinitely 
opposite  to  his  holiness,  and  then,  knowing  the  consequence  of 
this  permissive  decree,  or  that  men,  through  the  mutability  or 
corruption  of  their  nature,  would  rebel  against  him,  he  determin- 
ed to  punish  sin  alter  it  should  be  committed.  Thus  the  decree 
of  God  is,  in  all  respects,  antecedent  to  the  execution  of  it ;  or  his 
eteimal  providence,  as  his  decrees  are  sometimes  called,  is  antece- 
dent to,  and  the  ground  and  reason  of,  his  actual  providence. 

3.  Though  the  purpose  of  God  be  before  the  execution  there- 
of, yet  the  execution  of  it  is  first  known  by  us ;  and  so  it  is  by 
this  diat  we  are  to  judge  of  his  decree  and  purpose,  which  is 
altogether  secret,  with  respect  to  us,  till  he  reveals  it ;  there- 
fore we  first  observe  the  discoveries  thereof,  as  contained  in  his 
word,  or  made  visible  in  his  actual  providence,  and  from  thence 
we  infer  his  eternal  purpose  relating  thereunto.  Every  thing 
that  is  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  not  first  with  respect  to 
the  order  of  our  knowing  it :  thus  the  cause  is  before  the  effect, 
but  the  effect  is  often  known  before  the  cause ;  the  sun  is,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  before  the  enlightening  the  world  by  it ; 
but  we  first  see  the  light,  and  then  we  know  there  is  a  sun, 
which  is  the  fountain  thereof:  or,  to  illustrate  it  by  another  si- 
militude, which  comes  nearer  the  matter  before  us ;  A  legisla- 
tor determines  first  to  make  a  law,  which  determination  is  an- 
tecedent to  the  making,  and  that  to  the  promulgation  of  it, 
whereby  his  subjects  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  act 
in  conformity  thereunto ;  but,  according  to  our  method  of  judg- 
ing concerning  it,  we  must  first  know  that  there  is  such  a  law, 
and  from  thence  we  conclude,  that  there  was  a  purpose  rela- 
ting to  it,  in  him  that  gave  it ;  Thus  we  conclude,  that  though 
the  decree  of  God  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  the  execution 
thereof,  yet  we  know  that  there  was  such  a  decree  by  its  exe- 
cution, or,  at  least,  by  some  other  way  designed  to  discover 
this  to  us. 
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The  decree  of  God,  respecting  intelligent  creatures,  is  to  be 
considered  as  containing  in  it  two  branches,  namely,  eieciion 
and  reprobation :  the  former  of  which  is  contained  in  those 
words,  that  God,  out  of  his  mere  love,  for  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  grace,  hath  elected  some  to  glory  in  Christ,  and  also 
to  the  means  thereof;  and  as  for  reprobation,  that  is  described 
in  the  following  words ;  that  according  to  his  sovereign  power, 
and  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  hath  passed 
by,  and  fore-ordained  the  rest  to  dishonour  and  wrath,  to  be, 
for  their  sin,  inflicted,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  justice. 
Both  these  are  to  be  considered ;  and. 

Firsts  What  respects  the  doctrine  of  election.  To  elect,  or 
choose,  according  to  the  common  use,  or  acceptation  of  die 
word,  signifies  the  taking  a  small  number  out  of  a  greater,  or 
a  part  out  of  the  whole ;  and  this  is  applied,  either  to  things  or 
persons. 

(1.)  To  things.  As  when  a  person  has  a  great  many  things 
to  choose  out  of,  he  sets  aside  some  of  them  for  his  own  use, 
and  rejects  the  others,  as  refuse,  that  he  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with. 

(2.)  To  persons.  As  when  a  king  chooses,  out  of  his  sub- 
jects, some  whom  he  will  advance  to  great  honours ;  or  when 
a  master  chooses,  out  of  a  number  of  servants  oiFered  to  lum, 
one,  or  more,  whom  he  will  employ  in  his  service ;  this  from  die 
nature  of  the  thing,  implies,  that  all  are  not  chosen,  but  only  a 
part,  in  which  there  is  a  discrimination,  or  a  difference  put  be- 
tween one  and  another. 

But  we  are  more  particularly  to  consider  the  meaning  of  die 
word  election^  as  we  find  it  in  scripture,  wherein  it  is  used  in 
several  senses. 

To  elect  or  choose,  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word, 
does  not  connote  the  particular  thing  that  a  person  is  chosen 
to,  but  that  is  to  be  understood  bv  what  is  farther  added  to  de- 
termine  the  sense  thereof;  as  sometimes  we  read  of  persons 
being  chosen  to  partake  of  some  privileges,  short  of  salvation ; 
at  other  times,  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation ;  sometimes 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  their  being  chosen  to  thing:^ 
of  a  lower  nature,  at  other  times  their  being  chosen  to  perform 
those  duties,  and  exercise  those  graces  that  accompany  salva- 
tion ;  and  we  may,  very  easily,  understand  the  sense  of  it  by 
the  context. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  execution  of  God's  pur- 
pose, or  for  his  actual  providence,  making  choice  of  persons  to 
iulfil  his  pleasure,  in  their  various  capacities ;  at  other  times, 
as  we  are  here  to  understand  it,  for  his  fixing  his  love  upon  his 

>ple,  and  purposing  to  bring  them  to  glory,  making  choice 
e  out  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  the  monuments  of  bis 


^^^opie, 
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ciiscriminating  grace ;  we  have  instances  of  all  these  senses  of 
the  word  in  scripture ;  and, 

1.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  Clod's  actual  separation  of  per* 
sons,  for  some  peculiar  instances  of  seiTice,  which  is  a  branch 
of  his  providential  dispensation,  in  time :  thus  We  sometimes 
read  in  scripture,  of  persons  being  chosen,  or  set  apart,  by  God, 
to  an  office,  and  that  either  civil  or  sacred :  thus,  upon  the  oc* 
casion  of  Saul's  being  made  king,  by  God's  special  appoint- 
ment, Samuel  says.  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen^ 
1  Sam.  X.  24.  so  it  is  said  elsewhere,  He  chose  David  also  his 
servant ^  and  took  him  from  the  sheep-fold;  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  youngs  he  brought  him  to  feed  Jacob^  his  peo^ 
pky  and  Israel  his  inheritance.    Psal.  Ixxviii.  70,  71. 

It  also  signifies  his  actual  appointment  of  persons  to  perform 
some  sacred  office :  tlms  it  is  said,  concerning  the  Levites,  that 
the  Lord  had  chosen  them  to  carry  the  arky  and  to  minister  unto 
htPL,  1  Chron.  xv.  2.  and  our  Saviour  says,  to  his  disciples, 
Jfave  not  I  chosen  youj  namely,  to  be  my  disciples,  and  as  such 
to  be  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devily  John  vi.  70. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  God's  providential  designation 
of  a  people,  to  be  made  partakers  of  those  external  privileges 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  belong  to  them  as  a  church, 
which,  as  such,  is  the  peculiar  object  of  the  divine  regard :  thus 
the  people  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  been  chosen,  or  separated, 
from  the  world,  to  enjoy  the  external  blessings  of  the  co\'enant 
of  grace,  as  Moses  tells  them.  Because  the  Lord  loved  your 

fathers^  therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after  them^  Deut.  iv.  37- 
and  elsewhere.  Thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God; 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto 
himself  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earthy 
chap.  vii.  6,  7.  And,  in  many  other  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  word  election  is  taken  in  this  sense,  though  some* 
thing  more  than  this  seems  to  be  included  in  some  particular 
scriptures  in  the  prophetic  writings,  in  which  the  Jews  are  de- 
scribed, as  God's  chosen  people,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
imder  a  following  head. 

3.  It  also  signifies  God's  bestowing  special  grace  on  some, 
who  are  highly  favoured  by  him,  above  others,  as  having  call- 
ed,- or  set  them  apart  for  himself,  to  have  communion  wiUi  him, 
to  bear  a  testimony  to  him,  and  to  be  employed  in  eminent  ser- 
vice, for  his  name  and  glory  in  the  world*  Thus  it  seems  to  be 
taken,  in  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27.  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  their 
callings  which  imports  some  special  privileges,  that  they  were 
made  partakers  of,  as  the  objects  of  divine  power,  and  grace,  to 
whom  Christ  was  made  wisdom^  righteousness ^  sanctificai'ion^ 
and  r^dcmptifjn  ;  whic^  therefore  signifies  the  powerful,  mteroal. 
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effectii'il  call,  and  not  barely  the  external  call  of  the  Gospel,  as 
ajppears,  by  the  foregoing  and  following  verses,  ver.  24.  com- 
pared with  30.  and  they,  whose  calling  he  speaks  of,  are  said 
to  be  chosen:  Toti  see  your  caUinff^  hozu  thai  not  numy  imt 
nteriy  &c.  are  colled^  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
this  zvorldy  &c.  so  tliat  to  be  chosen,  and  effectually  called 
there,  seem  to  import  the  same  thing. 

And  sometimes  it  is  taken,  for  some  peculiar  excellency, 
irhich  one  Christian  has  above  another ;  as  that  hospitable,  or 
public-spirited  person,  to  whom  the  apostle  John  directs  his  se- 
cond epistle,  is  called  by  him.  The  elect  lady^  ver.  1.  as  an  ex- 
cellent person  is  sometimes  styled  a  choice  person. 

But,  though  the  word  is  taken,  in  scripture,  in  thesa  va- 
rious senses  above  mentioned,  yet  it  is  not  confined  to  any, 
or  all  of  them;  for  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear, 
that  it  is  often  taken,  in  scripture,  as  it  is  expressed  iu  this 
answer;  for  God's  having  fore-ordained  particular  persons, 
as  monuments  of  his  special  love,  to  be  made  partakers  of 
grace  here,  and  glory  hereafter,  as  it  is  styled,  their  being  cho- 
sen to  eternal  life,  and  the  means  thereof.  This  is  what  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prove,  and  accordingly  shall  consider  the  objects 
thereof,  namely,  angels  and  men,  and  that  it  is  only  a  part  of 
mankind  that  is  chosen  to  salvation,  to  wit,  that  renmant  which 
shall  be  eventually  saved  ^  and  that  these  are  chosen  to  the 
means  thereof,  as  well  as  the  end ;  and  how  this  is  said  to  be 
in  Christ. 

The  objects  of  election  are  angels  and  men.  A  few  words 
may  be  said  concerning  the  election  of  angels,  as  being  particu- 
larly mc  itioned  in  this  answer;  we  have  not,  indeed,  much  de- 
livered concerning  this  matter  in  scripture,  though  the  apostle 
calls  those  who  remain  in  their  state  of  holiness  and  happiness, 
in  which  they  were  created,  vlect  angelsy  1  Tim.  v.  21.  But, 
had  we  no  mention  of  their  election  in  scripture,  their  being 
confirnv.'d  in  their  present  state  of  blessedness,  must,  from  the 
foregoing  method  of  reasoning,  he  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
a  diviiu^  purpose,  or  the  execution  of  a  decree  relating  there- 
unto ;  iliough  there  is  this  difference  between  their  election,  and 
that  of  men,  in  that  the  latter  are  chosen  unto  salvation,  which 
the  angels  are  not  subjects  capal)le  of,  inasmuch  as  thev  were 
never  in  a  lost,  undone  state ;  neither  are  they  said  to  be  chosen 
in  Christ,  as  men  are. 

But  we  shall  proceed,  to  that  wliich  more  immediately  con- 
cerns us,  to  consider  men  as  the  objects  of  election.  This  is 
variously  expressed  in  scripture;  sometimes  it  is  called  their 
hem^  appointed  fo  aitnin  stUvation^  or  being  ordained  to  eternal 
life  or  their  na.v:t\v  being  ivrittcn  :n  the  book  of  life;  and  it  is  also 
called,  the  purpose  of  God^  according  to  election^  or  his  having 
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hvcd  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  xoorld^  or  his  having 
predestitiated  them,  (who  have  been  blessed  with  all  spiritual 
blessings,  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ)  unto  the  adoption  of 
children,  by  him,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will. 
That  the  scriptures  speak  of  persons  as  elect,  and  that  this  is 
always  represented  as  a  great  instance  of  divine  favour  and 
goodness,  is  not  denied :  But  the  main  thing  in  controversy 
is,  whether  this  relates  to  the  purpose  of  God,  or  his  pro- 
vidence; and  whether  it  respects  particular  persons,  or  the 
church  of  God  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  world; 
and,  if  it  be  supposed  to  relate  to  particular  persons,  how  these 
are  considered  in  God's  purpose,  or  what  is  the  order  and  rea* 
son  of  his  determination  to  save  them. 

That  election  sometimes  respects  the  disposing  providence 
of  God,  in  time,  has  been  already  considered,  and  some  pardcu- 
lar  instances  thereof,  in  scripture,  referred  to ;  but  when  they, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  maintain,  that  this  is  the  on- 
ly, or  principal  sense  in  which  it  is  used  therein,  we  must  take 
leave  to  differ  from  them.  There  is  a  late  writer  *,  who  some- 
times misrepresents,  and  at  other  times,  opposes  this  doctrine, 
with  more  assurance  and  insult,  than  the  strength  of  his  reason- 
ing will  well  allow  of;  and  his  performance  on  this  head,  and 
others,  that  have  some  affinity  with  it,  is  concluded,  by  many 
of  his  admirers,  to  be  unanswerable ;  and  the  sense  that  he  has 
given  of  several  scriptures  therein,  as  well  as  in  his  paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  studiously  endeavours  to 
explain  every  text,  in  conformity  to  his  own  scheme,  has  tend- 
ed to  prejudice  many  in  favour  thereof;  and  therefore  we  shall 
take  occasion  sometimes  to  consider  what  he  advances  against 
the  doctrine  that  we  are  maintaining;  and  particularly,  as  to 
this  head  of  election,  he  supposes,  "  1.  That  the  election,  men- 
"  tioned,  in  scripture,  is  not  of  particular  persons,  but  only  that 
"  of  churches  and  nations,  or  their  being  chosen  to  the  enjoy- 
*'  ment  of  the  means  of  grace,  rather  than  a  ccitainty  of  their 
^^  being  saved  by  those  means ;  that  it  does  not  contain  any  ab- 
"  solute  assurance  of  their  salvation,  or  of  any  such  grace,  as 
"  shall  infallibly,  and  without  any  possibility  of  frustration,  pro-* 
"  cure  their  salvation.  2.  That  the  election  to  salvation,  men- 
"  tioned  in  scripture,  is  only  conditional,  upon  our  perseve- 
"  ranee  in  a  life  of  holiness  f ;  and  he  attempts  to  prove,  that 
"  election,  in  the  Old  Testament,  belongs  not  to  the  righteous 
"  and  obedient  persons  only,  but  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews, 
**  good  and  bad;  and  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  applied 
*'  to  those  who  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  without  any  regard 
"  had  to  their  eternal  happiness."    These  things  ought  to  be 

♦  Dr.  fV/dtby,  in  his  discourse  of  election^  &c. 

t  See  his  discourse  Ksmermng  eUctivnt  page  36.  37*  tSc, 
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Tir  i::r?;x£  01  election. 

:".^.i-.Tiz.  aad  therefore  we  shall  endeavour  to 

.::•   r*.  flrcti^n  oftentimes,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
:  -  ..-.J:  .:  th:r  Jews,  as  enjoying  the  external  means 
[z  -  Z''':<  r.-::  siilficiently  appear  that  it  is  never  to  be 
:•-    ::.^v:r  5cr.>e:  especially  when  there  are  some  of 
■.  r-<  '^'zizTi  ircompany  salvation  mentioned  in  the 
:  1  :":i>.c  :,^  >on;c  of  them,  who  are  thus  described; 
:.-x  ---  ^'T,c  promises  made  to  them,  which  respect 
-".i.  :  XT. mil  n:ean>  of  grace ;  therefore  if  there  were 
*r-_-:  '.ZAZ  :>  :>  be  taken  in  this  sense,  it  would  be 
lr^^•* :-  :.'  :hi  universal  negative,  in  which  it  is  siip- 
i*';  O.i  rtsroment  never  intends  by  it,  any  privi- 
:.:  i-  :-*  iXtsrr.au  and  has  no  immediate  reference 
.     H.-x  I  nv.ch:  refer  to  some  places  in  the  evan- 
-   .      ::  lv/:.ih,  which  are  not  foreign  to  our  pur- 
:   -  ?^..i,    f'::::  Israel^  art  my  servant^  Jacohy 
A=i  /  h.iTf  chosen  thee^  and  not  cast  thee 
^  .  <<^  ;>..i:  :h:>  rt^pecLs  more  than  the  continu- 
: :.  iT.i  rtligious  state,  as  enjoying  theex- 
^--c:..  5^»:m5  to  be  implied  in  those  promises 
-•  :  *. :%  in  :ho  ibllowiiig  words,  which  not  only 
.      ,~JLr.c  tTsTni  captivity,  after  they  had  con- 
.   ,",-.•.'.  *ru:  their  being  made  partakers  of 
.V.  -.  .->  had  an  immediate  reference  to  their 
-  vi  .-.,   7.  :hc  following.  Fear  not^  for  I  am 
'  •      •./*.'  1 1'^.  thii  God ;  I  will  strengthen 
*      .  V :,  / :: :.';  uphold  thee  with  the  right 
N .    A!%i  c!<owhcre  God,  speaking  to  the 
:   -  •  ::::■:  h  out  thy  transgressions fci 
' .  -T.-rvr  thu  sins^  chap,  xliii.  25. 
•  •'  I : ' ./,  with  an  everlasting  sal- 
'  ••  .:  •:••  ',':n founded^  world  without 
'    '.  *'\  .:.' <o  many  other  promises,  which 
••*/rv  ch;ui  the  external  privileges 
•  . ",  •v.ary  vt-ry  excellent  Christians 
-.  *^  -,.**'.v;>inc:  that  they  contain  those 
•,     ••.:••.* J. '..dereference  to  salvation; 
.  *  vv:v.  the  t^pirituality  and  usc- 
,     .  ^.  .  /  <^i\  i\\M  they  have  no  relation 

.  v.: V  Jewish  nation,  to  whom 


,.  :v\l,  that  these  promises  are 
:     ,    .  *v    \  V.  >,  .»s  a  chosen  people  :  and 
i!.«w  .V  •.  ^s-v  a  number  elected   oat  of 
jo»K    "w  .*  v\:t:Kl  the  sense  of  the  word 
^^  fgj(  IJK  s\*«ccvi,  to  destroy  the  determiiune 

'^  ii||HP«it!i<''  <*^  election  out  of  an  election. 
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An87v*  Since  the  word  election^  denotes  persons  being  ch'osea 
to  enjoy  the  external  means  of  grace,  and  to  attain  salvation  by 
and  under  them,  it  may,  without  any  impropriety  of  expression, 
be  applied  in  these  different  senses,  in  the  same  text ;  so  that 
Israel  may  be  described  as  a  chosen  people  in  the  former  sense, 
and  yet  there  might  be  a  number  elected  out  of  them,  who 
were  chosen  to  eternal  life,  to  whom  diis  promise  of  salvation 
more  especially  belonged,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  are  called,  in  the  other  sense, 
God's  elect;  as  when  it  is  said,  Ixvill  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee 
an  afflicted  and  poor  people^  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord;  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity^  nor  speak 
lies^  &c.  Zeph.  iii.  12,  13*  So  that  as  Israel  was  an  elect  peo* 
pic,  chosen  out  of  the  world  to  enjoy  the  external  privileges 
conferred  upon  them,  as  a  church,  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  mis-improved,  for  which  they  were  to  be  carried  captive  in- 
to Babvlon ;  there  was  a  remnant  chosen  out  of  them  to  be  made 
partakers  of  the  blessings  that  accompany  salvation,  such  as 
are  here  promised ;  these  are  not  considered  as  a  church,  gov- 
erned by  distinct  laws,  from  those  that  Israel  was  governed  by ; 
and  therefore  not  as  a  church  selected  out  of  that  church,  but 
as  a  number  of  people  among  them  whom  Gbd  had  kept  faith- 
ful, as  having  chosen  them  to  enjoy  better  privileges  than  those 
which  they  had  as  a  professing  people ;  or  as  a  number  elected 
to  be  made  partakers  of  special  grace,  out  of  those  which  had 
been  made  partakers  of  common  grace,  which  they  had  misera- 
bly abused,  and  were  punished  for  it. 

2.  Our  Saviour  speaking  concerning  tlie  fmal  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army,  and  a  great  time  of  distress 
that  should  ensue  hereupon,  tells  them,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  22.  that 
those  days  should  be  shortened  y2?r  the  elect* s  sakc^  diat  is,  those 
who  were  chosen  to  eternal  life,  and  accordingly  should  be  con- 
%'erted  to  the  Christian  faith,  not  from  among  the  heathen,  but 
out  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  for  it  is  to  them  that  he  more  parti- 
cularly directs  his  discourse,  forewarning  them  of  this  desola- 
ting judgment;  and  he  advises  them  to  pray  that  their  ^i^A^ 
be  not  on  the  Sabbath-day^  ver.  20.  intimating  thereby,  that  that 
nation  deemed  it  unlawful  to  defend  themselves  from  the  as- 
saults of  an  enemy  on  the  Sabbath-day,  though  their  immediate 
death  would  be  the  consequence  thereof;  therefore  this  advice 
was  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  and  none  else  :  No  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  except  them,  entertained  this  superstitious 
opinion  concerning  the  prohibition  of  self-defeQce  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day ;  from  whence  it  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  oor 
Saviour  speaks  of  them  in  particular,  and  not  of  the  Christians, 
which  were  amongst  them ;  upon  which  account  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  these  are  not  intended  by  the  electa  namely,  that 
small  number  for  whose  sake  those  davs  of  distress  and  tribu- 
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lation  were  to  be  shortened  ;*  therefore  there  were  an  elect 
people  whom  God  had  a  peculiar  regard  to,  who  should  after- 
wards be  converted  to  Christianity,  namely,  a  number  elected 
to  eternal  life  out  of  that  people,  who  were  elected  to  the  ex- 
ternal privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  this  fiuther 
appears  from  what  follows,  where  our  Saviour  speaks  concern- 
in^  false  Christs^  and  false  prophets^  that  should  shew  ffretH 
sig-fis^  and  wonders^  insomuch  that^  if  it  were  possible^  they 
should  deceive  the  very  electa  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  Now  it  cannot  be 
supposed  of  them  that  are  called  false  Christs,  that  they  would 
attempt  to  pervert  the  Christians,  by  pretending  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah ;  for  that  would  be  impracticable,  inasmuch  as^hey  did  not 
expect  any  other  to  come  with  that  character  since  our  Sa- 
viour ;  whereas  the  Jews  did,  and  many  of  them  were  pervert- 
ed thereby  to  their  own  ruin ;  but  it  is  intimated  here,  that  the 
elect  people,  which  was  among  them,  should  be  kept  from  be- 
ing deceived  by  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  chosen  to  obtain 
salvation,  and  therefore  should  believe  in  Christ  by  the  gospel 

There  is  also  another  scripture,  which  seems  to  give  counte- 
nance hereunto,  where  the  apostle  shews,  that  God  had  not  cast 
axvay  his  people^  Rom.  xi.  2.  to  wit,  the  Jews,  that  is,  he  had 
not  rejected  the  whole  nation,  but  had  made  a  reserve  of  some 
who  were  the  objects  of  his  special  love,  as  chosen  to  salvation; 
and  these  are  called,  A  remnant  according'  to  the  election  of 
grace^  ver.  5.  and  this  seems  still  more  plain  from  what  follows, 
vcr.  7.  What  then  ?  Israel  hath  fiot  obtaified  that  which  he  seek- 
ethfor^  that  is,  righteousness  and  life,  which  they  sought  after ^ 
as  it  xvere^  by  the  works  of  the  laWj  which,  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  verse,  is  .inconsistent  with  the  attaining  it  by 
grace ;  but  the  election^  that  is,  the  elect  among  that  people  have 
obtained  it ;  for  they  sought  after  it  in  another  way,  and  the  rest 
xvere  blinded^  that  is,  the  other  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
were  not  interested  in  this  privilege,  were  left  to  tlie  blindness 
of  their  own  minds,  which  was  their  ruin. 

To  this  let  me  add  one  scripture  more,  Rom,  ix»  6,  7.  where 
the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  natural  and  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham, 
when  lie  says.  All  are  not  Israel  that  are  of  Israel^  that  is,  there 
was  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  who  were 
chosen  to  eternal  life  out  of  that  people,  who  were  in  other  rr- 
spects,  chosen  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  external  privileges 
that  belonged  to  them,  as  God's  peculiar  people.  The  sum  ot 
this  argument  is,  that  though,  it  is  true,  there  are  some  scrip- 
tures that  speak  of  the  church  of  the  Jews,  as  separated  from 
the  world,  by  the  peculiar  hand  of  divine  providence,  and  fa- 
\  (aired  with  the  external  means  of  grace,  yet  there  are  others 

*  Sci*  thi'  ronfrimj  opinion  defended  (*»  fVhitbv  in  loc. 
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in  which  they  are  said  to  be  chosen  to  partake  of  privileges  of 
an  higher  nature,  even  those  which  accompany  salvation;  there-* 
fore  election,  in  the  Old  Testament,  sometimes  signifies  God^s 
purpose,  relating  to  the  salvation  of  his  people. 

2»  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  how  election  is  taken  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  opposition  to  those  who  suppose  that  it  is 
there  used  only  to  signiiy  Clod's  bringing  perscig^  to  be  members 
of  the  Christian  church,  as  being  instructed  in  tne  doctrines  re- 
lating thereunto  by  the  apostles  \*  The  princin|Mbround  of  this 
opinion  is,  because  sometimes  whole  churches  aflKiid  to  be  elec- 
ted, as  the  apostle  speaks  of  die  church  at  Babylon,  as  elected 
together  with  them,  to  whom  he  directs  his  epistle,  1  Pet.  i.  2. 
compared  with  chap.  v.  1 3.  by  whidi  it  is  supposed  that  nothing 
is  intended,  but  that  they  were  both  of  them  Christian  churches* 
If  this  be  the  £ense  of  every  scripture  in  the  New  Testament^ 
that  treats  of  election,  tlien  we  must  not  pretend  that  the  doctrine 
we  are  maintaining  is  founded  on  it :  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  think  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  when  we  meet  with 
the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to  be  understood,  in 
most  places,  for  God's  eternal  purpose  relating  to  the  salvation 
of  his  people.  I  will  not  pretend  to  prove  an  universal  negative, 
viz.  that  it  is  never  taken  otherwise,  but  shall  refer  to  some 
scriptures,  in  which  it  is  plainly  understood  so,  and  endeavour 
to  defend  this  sense  thereof. 

The  first  scripture  that  we  shall  refer  to,  is  in  £ph.  i.  4.  H^ 
hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  worlds  that 
rue  should  be  holy^  and  -without  blame  before  him  in  love  ;  and, 
in  ver.  5.  he  speaks  of  their  being  predestinated  to  the  adoption 
of  children  by  Jesus  Christ ;  tliat  diis  respects  not  the  external 
dispensation  of  God's  providence,  in  constituting  them  a 
Christian  church,  or  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  those  doc- 
trines, on  which  it  was  founded ;  but  their  being  chosen  to  sal- 
vation and  grace,  as  the  means  thereof,  according  to  God's 
eternal  purpose,  will  very  evidently  appear  from  tlie  context, 
if  we  consider  that  they  who  are  thus  chosen,  arc  called yaiM- 
ful  in  Christ  jfesusy  which  implies  much  more  dian  barely  to 
be  in  him  by  external  profession :  they  are  farther  described, 
as  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessing's  in  Christy  in  vcr.  3.  or 
blessed  with  all  those  blessings  which  reiUKct  heavenly  things ; 
grace,  which  they  had  in  possession,  aid  glory,  which  they  had 
in  expectation ;  and  they  are  farther  d^Erihcd,  as  having  obtain- 
ed redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christy  and  forgiveness  of 
sins ;  and  all  this  is  said  to  be  done,  according-  to  the  riches  of 
his  graccy  and  the  good  pleasure  of  his  willy  who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  thereof;  and  certainly  all  this  must 
contain  much  more  than  the  external  dispensation  of  providence 

•  Set  Whitb}(9  tUicoitrtf,  ^c  pagt  40,  ii  ftq. 
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relating  to  this  privilege,  which  they  enjoyed  as  a  church  of 

Christ. 

Again,  in  1  Thess.  i.  4.  the  apostle  says  concerning  them, 
to  whom  he  writes,  that  he  knew  their  election  ofGodm  That 
this  is  to  be  uiulcrstood  of  their  election  to  eternal  life,  is  vefy 
evident ;  and,  indeed,  he  explains  it  m  this  sense,  when  he  says, 
God  hath^fron^e  beginnings  chosen  you  unto  salvation^  through 
9anctiJicatiQ7i  oTthe  Spirit^  and  the  belief  of  the  truths  lFhereunt§ 
he  called  youamu  our  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  the  glory  of  our 
Lord  Jcaus  L^Ust^  2  Thess.  ii.  13, 14.  the  gospel  is  considered 
as  the  means  of  tlieir  attaining  that  salvation,  wluch  they  arc 
said  to  be  chosen  to ;  so  that  their  election  contains  more  than 
their  professed  subjection  thereunto  as  a  church  of  Christ :  Be- 
sides, the  apostle  gives  those  marks  and  evidences  of  this  matter, 
which  plainly  discover  that  it  is  their  election  to  salvation  that 
he  intends ;  accordingly  he  speaks  of  their  work  offakth^  labour 
of  love ^  and  patieJice  ofhope,  hi  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  of 
the  gospePs  coming  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power  j  1  Thess* 
i.  3,  5.  by  which  he  means  not  the  power  that  vras  exerted  in 
workine  miracles,  for  that  would  be  no  evidence  of  their  being 
a  churcn,  or  of  their  adhering  to  the  doctrines  that  were  con- 
firmed thereby,  since  ever\'  one,  who  saw  miracles  wrought, 
did  not  believe ;  therefore  ne  means,  that  by  the  powerful  in- 
ternal influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  persuaded  to  be- 
come followers  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Lord,  and  were  en- 
samples  to  others,  and  public-spirited,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
pagate the  gospel  in  the  world.  Certainly  this  argues  that 
they  were  effectually  called  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  provts 
that  they  were  chosen  to  be  made  partakers  of  this  grace,  and 
of  that  salvation,  that  is  the  consequence  thereof* 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  which  it  is  very  plain  tliat  the 
apostle  speaks  of  election  to  eternal  life  inasmuch  as  there  are 
several  privileges  connected  with  it,  whicli  the  Christian  church, 
as  such,  cannot  lay  claim  to :  thus,  in  Ronu  viii.  33.  Whi 
shall  lay  any  thbig  to  yhe  charge  of  God^s  elect  f  It  is  God 
that  justifcth.  Now  if  justification  or  freedom  from  con- 
demnation, accompanied  with  their  being  effectually  called  here, 
which  shall  end  in  their  being  glorified  hereafter,  be  the  result 
cf  their  election,  as.  in  ver.  30.  then  certainly  this  includes  in 
it  more  than  the  cxtequl  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
which  all  who  adhere  m  the  Christian  faith  are  possessed  of, 
and  consequently  it  is  an  election  to  salvation  that  the  apostle 
here  intends. 

Object*  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  when 
we  find,  as  we  sometimes  do,  whole  churches  styled  elect  in  the 
New  testament,  that  some  among  them  were  hypocrites ;  par- 
ticularly those  to  whom  the  apostle  Peter  writes,  who  were  con- 
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verted  from  Judaism  to  Christianit}-,  whom  he  calls  elect,  ac^ 
cording  to  thefore-knowledgeofGodthe  Father :  notwithstanding 
they  had  some  in  communion  with  them,  concerning  whom  it 
might  be  said,  that  they  had  only  a  name  to  live,  but  yet  were 
dead;  and  he  advises  them,  to  lay  aside  all  malice^  ff^^^l^t  <ind 
hypocruey^  envies^  and  evil  itpeakinff^  and^  as  nerv  born  babesy  to 
receive  the  word^  if  so  be  they  had  tasted  that  the  Lord  h  gracious^ 
1  Pet.  ii.  1.  which  makes  it  more  than  probable,  that  there  were 
some  among  them  who  had  not,  in  reality,  experienced  the 
grace  of  God;  so  when  he  says,  that  there  should  be  false 
teachers  among  tkem^  whose  practice  should  be  as  vile  as  dieir 
doctrine,  and  that  many  amongst  them  should  follow  their  per-- 
nicious  ways^  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  2.  it  seems  to  argue  that  the  whole 
church  he  writes  to,  were  not  chosen  to  salvation ;  therefore 
their  election  only  signifies  their  being  chosen  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges, which  they  had,  as  a  professing  society  of  Christians. 

Answ*  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  number 
umong  them  who  were  not  only  Christians  in  name  ;  but  they 
were  very  eminent  for  the  exercise  of  those  graces,  which  evin- 
ced their  election  to  eternal  life ;  and  particularly  he  says  con- 
cerning them.  Whom  havintf  not  seen^  ye  love;  and  in  whom 
believing^  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable^  and  full  of  glory  ; 
receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  solvation  of  your  souls  ^ 
1  Pet.  i  8,  9.  which  agrees  vtry  well  with  the  other  character 
given  them  of  their  beirig  elect,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  unto  obedience  and sprinkUjig  oftheblocdofjesus  Christ, 
ver.  2.  Therefore  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  affect  our  ar- 
gument is,  that  this  character  did  not  belong  to  every  individual. 
But  supposing  this  ehould  be  allowed,  might  not  the  church  be 
here  described  as  chosen  to  salvation,  inasmuch  as  die  far  greater 
number  of  them  were  so  ?  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  scripture, 
than  for  a  whole  body  of  men  to  be  denominated  from  th^ 
greatest  part  of  them,  whether  their  character  be  good  or  bad  % 
thus  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  Jewish  church  were  revolted 
irom  God,  and  guilt}'^  of  the  most  notorious  crimes,  they  are 
described  as  though  their  apostacy  had  been  universal.  They 
are  all  grievous  revolters,  walking  with  slanders,  Jer.  vi.  28^ 
whereas  it  is  certain,  there  were  some  who  had  not  a]>ostatized : 
some  of  them  were  slandered  and  rejiroached  for  the  sake  of 
God,  and  therefore  were  not  included  in  the  numhifr  of  them 
that  walked  with  slanders,  though  their  number  were  very 
small ;  as  God  says  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  /  sought  for  a 
man  among  them  that  should  make  up  the  hedgi,  and  stand  in 
the  gap  before  me  for  tlie  land  that  J  should  tiot  destroy  it,  but 
I  found  none,  Ezek.  xxii.  30.  whereas  at  that  time,  in  whicb 
the  people  were  most  degenerate,  there  were  found  some  who 
3zgh£d  and  cryedfor  all  the  abomination  that  were  done  in  the- 
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tn'idst  of  thfm^  chap.  ix.  A-.  So  on  llie  other  hand^  when  the 
grciitcr  number  of  them  kept  their  iiiti-grity,  and  walked  before 
God  in  holiness  of  life,  the  whole  chunii  is  thus  characterizcdi 
I  remember  the  kindness  of  thy  ijouth^  the  love  of  thine  expousah^ 
'when  thou  xvcntest  after  me  in  the  xvilderne^a  ;  hracl  rvas  hoiinen 
to  the  Lordy  Jer.  ii.  2,  3»  whereas  it  is  certain,  that,  at  that 
time,  there  were  a  great  many  who  ri^ellcd,  murmured,  and 
revolted  from  God,  and  were  plagued  for  their  iniquities  ;  yet 
because  the  greater  number  of  them  were  upright  and  sincere, 
this  character  is  given  in  general  terms,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  exception*     And  the  prophet  looked  back  to  some  age  of 
the  church,  in  which  a  great  number  of  them  were  £aithful ; 
and  therefore  he  speaks  of  the  people  in  general,  at  that  time, 
as  such,  and  accordingly  calls  them,  The  faithful  city  y  Isa.  i.  21. 
and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  calls  them.  The  precious  so?is  ofZion^ 
comparable  to  fine  gold^    Lam.  iv.  2.  yet  there  ne\'er  was  a 
time  when  tliere  were  none  among  them  that  rebelled  against 
God.     Thtrefore  may  not  this  be  supposed  concerning  tlie  first 
gospel  churches  that  \ver«i  planted  by  the  apostles;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  they  are  styled  elect,  to  whom  the  apostle  Peter 
writes,  1   Pet.  v.  lo.  as  well  as  the  church  at  Babylon,  why 
may  not  this  be  supposed  to  signify,  that  the  greatest  part  ©f 
them  were  reall  v  sancti  fied,  and  therefore  chosen  to  sancti  fication  I 
And  consequent!)'  their  character,  as  elect,  dors  not  barely  signify 
their  being  chosen  to  he  made  partakers  of  the  external  privi* 
leges  of  the  gospel.     We  might  also  consider,  that  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  our  common  mode  of  speaking,  to  denominate  a 
cit}',  or  a  kingdom,  from  the  greater  number  thereof,  whether 
we  call  thorn  a  rich,  or  a  wise  or  a  valiant  people,  wc  never 
Liupposc  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  character;  therefore 
why  may  we  not,  in  this  instance,  conclude,  that  the  apostle 
Peter,  when  he  describes  this  church  as  elected,  intends  their 
election  to  salvation  ?     Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  election,  in  scripture,  is  not  idways  taken,  in  the  Old  Tcs- 
t'(Unent,  for  the  external  privileges  which  the  Jewish  nation  had, 
as  a  church ;  nor  in  the  New  Testament  for  those  who  belonged 
to  the  churches,  namely,  such  as  professed  the  Christian  faith. 
And  probably  that  learned  author,  before  mentioned,  was  ap- 
prehensive that  this  observation  of  his  would  not  hold  universally 
true ;  and  therefore  he  has  another  pro  visionary  objection  against 
the  doctrine  of  particular  election  of  persons  to  eternal  life,  and 
says,  as  Arminius  and  his  contemporaries  before  did,  that  all 
those  scriptures,  which  speak  of  this  doctrine,  contain  nothing 
more  than  Gods  conditional  purpose,  that  if  a  person  believes, 
he  shall  be  saved.     It  is  necessaiT  for  us  to  consider  what 
may  be  said  in  answer  hereunto ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  spciu  to  this  when  we  consider  the  properties  of 
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flection,  under  a  following  head,  we  shall  rathei*  chuse  to  reserve 
It  to  that  place,  than  be  obliged  to  repeat  what  might  be  here 
said  concerning  it* 

I'hus  having  premised  soniething  concerning  election  in 
general,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood,  in  scrip- 
ture, wc  shall  briefly  mention  a  matter  in  dispute,  among  divines 
relating  to  the  objects  thereof,  as  they  are  considered  in  God's 
eternal  purpose :  and  here  we  shall  take  notice  of  some  different 
opinions  relating  thereunto,  without  making  use  of  those  schol** 
astic  modes  of  speaking,  which  render  this  subject  much  more 
difficult,  than  otherwise  it  would  be  :  and  shall  take  occasion 
to  avoid,  and  fence  against  those  extremes,  which  have  only 
)iad  a  tendency  to  prejudice  persons  against  the  doctrine  in  general 

The  object  of  election  is  variously  considered  by  divines,  who 
treat  of  this  subject* 

1.  There  are  some  who,  though  they  agree  in  the  most 
material  things  in  their  defence  of  this  doctrine  yet  they  are 
divided  in  their  sentiments  about  some  tiice  metaphysical  spe- 
culations, relating  to  the  manner  how  man  is  to  be  considered, 
as  the  object  of  predestination:  accordingly  some,  who  are 
generally  styled  Supralapsarians,  seem  to  proceed  in  this  way 
of  explaining  it,  namely  that  God  from  all  eternity,  designed 
to  glorify  his  divine  perfections,  in  some  objects  out^f  himself, 
which  he  could  not  then  be  said  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  they 
did  not  exist ;  and  the  perfections,  which  he  designed  to  glorify, 
were,  more  especially,  his  sovereignty  and  absolute  dominion, 
us  having  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  the  work  of  his  hands ; 
and  also  his  goodness,  whereby  he  would  render  himself  the 
object  of  their  delight ;  and,  as  a  means  conducive  to  this  end, 
'  he  designed  to  create  man  an  intelligent  creature,  in  whom  he 
might  be  glorified ;  and  since  a  creature,  as  such,  could  not  be 
the  object  of  the  display  of  his  mercy,  or  justice,  he  farther  de- 
signed to  permit  man  to  fall  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery',  that 
so,  when  fallen,  he  might  recover  some  out  of  that  state,  and 
leave  others  to  perish  in  it :  the  former  of  which  are  said  to  be 
loved,  the  other  hated ;  and  when  some  extend  the  absoluteness 
of  God's  purpose,  not  only  to  election  but  reprobation,  and  do 
not  tiike  care  to  guard  their  modes  of  speaking,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  but  conclude  reprobation,  at  least  predamnation,  to  be^ 
not  an  act  of  justice,  but  rather  of  sovereignty ;  they  lay  them- 
selves open  to  exception,  and  give  occasion  to  those,  who  oppose 
this  doctrine,  to  conclude,  that  they  represent  God  as  delighting 
in  the  misery  of  his  creatures,  and  with  that  view  giving  being 
to  them.  It  is  true,  several,  who  have  given  into  this  way  of 
thinking,  have  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  this 
difficulty,  and  denied  this  and  other  consequences  of  the  like 
nature,  which  many  have  thought  to  be  necessary  deductions 
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-1-,    -i^v   V      :d:rrj   :.f ',v  rh:?^  who  ;arc  conversant  in  their 

v.l:.'  -■-  *•     *  ^2rr  .:  '  -*  rr-iTr?  iriyf<!i  tc  seta  very  high  value 

%  Ti  '       •     -'•  '.:h-:r  r.     -   '-.  >•:"   I  a:n  not  bound  to  give  into 

<r:..     '!'f''  '\  :'^^^' -'  C'-.-.a-nri  :n  their  method  of  treating 

thi-?   - -"  ••w-:.  V.'.  :"i  :,i.  rr^i:  cx. -j--ionibl»? ;    particiJarly,  I 

c -.T.   :  i^  rr  v.  -•  ij^r  i:.;-^-  ''-ivarjcrri  Vy  them,  which  seems 

xj  r'-'-ri--  •  ^»  '^  a.-  ;  .:r~-^?:r;r  ".create  man,  siT'd  then  to  suffer 

r/ ^   r^   :--*•  -"^  '4  -".-.j:.  Iv  •w-r.i'h  hr  d.-irned  to  demonstrate 

i)^.-  -.'.rN  n  hi-  vindlc::vc  justice,  which  haih  giren  occasion 

ir,  :r.:.r.'.  ''-'  en:^r:ain  reacted  prejudices  asminst  the  doctrine  of 

r,rud'  :•'"''!''--  ^*  ih/Jchit  necessarily  involved  in  itthissup- 

poc'iilon*  u;3it  CiT>d  ir...'.U  man  to  damn  him. 

There  art-  'j'-h-rs,  ^.ho  are  ginvrally  styicd  Sublapsarians  f, 
V  r.i.,  «:'.;:.roK-.  :*:  nt  Ci-  i  considircd  mtn  a»  made  and  fallen,  and 
tiler.  cicU;  ncd  tf  ^rlorli'v  his  grace  in  the  recovery  of  those  who 
v.\re  chov-Ti.  !>  r.irr..  to  eternal  life;  and  his  justice  in  them, 
%.  I:/r.i  Ik  dc':I..i!c<l  to  cc'Tiicmr.,  ns  a  punishment  for  their  sins, 
yk\rj  h  T.'j  f'Tckiit  V.  that  ihey  would  commit,  and  purposed  not  to 
hiri'i'r;  a:id  he  duM^ed  to  glorify  his  sovereignty,  in  that 
one  sh:«..'id  he  :n  ohject  of  grace,  rather  than  another,  whereas 
hf  mi'ht  h;ivc  kit  ihc  whole  world  in  that  stale  of  misery,  b- 
tfj  v.hich  he  foresaw  they  would  plunge  themselves. 

1  h?it  which  is  principally  objected,  by  those  who  are  in  the 
Cither  way  of  thinVin^,  against  this  scheme,  is,  that  the  Sablap- 
^1:•iarlS  supnoS'.-  that  (r(ul\  crr;U:ng  men,  and  permitting  them 
r»  falK  was  nrit  the  obj«ct  of  hi-  erv.mal  purpose.  But  this  they 
ii!iiver:j;il!y  deny,  and  distingui>h  between  God's  purpose  to 
create  and  sutLr  men  to  fall;  and  his  purpo«its  being  consider- 
ed as  a  means  to  adviince  his  boveixignty,  grace,  and  justice, 

v»hich  the  principal  diff-rcnce  between  them  consists.  We 
*'  il:  tp.ter  no  farther  into  this  controversy,  but  shall  only  add, 
:  .'.t  V.  hauvrr  may  be  considered,  in  God's  eternal  purpose,  as 
.  nitMiN  tu  Liiiic:  about  other  ends;  vet  it  seems  evident,  from 
.•  •■  p  ,:.\\v  ni  !.:..  i!:ing,th:it  God  cannot  be  said  to  choose  men 
:•    ■.•:.l.;4i".'.:i.  "i^itliutit  i:ei<.*.:i   considering   them  as  fallen;  for 

'  >• .  I  ^  •-  V  .:..:.  (M'.ir  J^  •.'.•■  P:j.":j;'.  nr.tl  hU  rirf?.  'J'  f'otVit  fotr,  «^«iv<f 
Jf  w.'.    «:  :if  'ii"-,  •/,  ,:  /lis  :  t.r  :*.-  ..-.I'l^t's  .''«rr  other£,  .u  \.'},ic:.  thy  t^'tatofp-e- 


••■'•■    -.-.v /..■■■.••  lh.:'.".:nt,  u'.-.J  o'.hfr  I'i'r'.-nt*^    rj^ho  met  inthtsirud 

';•.'<«'  .  V*  M..».  d*'**:nt!  </  ?/.••  t'.j  iriut  r,f  j.rfd''i-iin:ri;?ii  ami  th  re  u^'*-  man^  c- 
;■.  •,  •••' *'  *"i' 'i  fk.it  i.ittt ';'.',  jc". :  io  .. ;K c  /'«•  pir^cuiw  nafter  in  contrtnt r^*.. 
.•  *h.hkr> :  i:  vj'n;  -xuii*  i  *\''x,rtt:t;ce  or  ihv:  :L  lijctrine  muu  tent  ivtU  di'^nd;':, 
-.-  -f,',t:.'  ir.  .jt.tti  •   t.i-  U'f'itj  :u  f'eT'iuiri  moflf;:  *.*  .^Hictihiniff  -ivfavh  have  tKC'i  tK' 

/.  •  ■'■•  ■''  "V'  ■■•■•'■  •.    ''    ^     'V..  ■  V  fir.;  ■   ^j  .  f,  ,.  ;^  -^  *..  .  ^..  ,..,.  ^;..  »    ^  ^tj-rf  .'^i .    .i  ^v  i'»i  *  i'- 
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as  no  one  is  a  subject  capable  of  salvation,  but  one  who  is  fisdl- 
tn  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery }  so  when  God  purposed  to 
save  such,  they  could  not  be  considered  a&  to  be  created,  or 
created  and  not  fallen,  but  as  sinners. 

2.  There  are  others  who  deny  particular  election  of  persons 
to  eternal  life,  and  explain  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of  it, 
in  a  very  different  way:  these  sup^ujse,  that  God  designed, 
from  all  eternity,  to  create  man,  and  foreknew  that  he  would 
fall,  and,  that,  pursuant  to  this  eternal  foreknowledge,  he  de- 
signed to  give  him  sufficient  means  for  his  recovery,  which,  by 
the  use  of  his  free  will,  he  might  improve,  or  not,  to  the  best 
purposes ;  and  also,  fore-knowing  who  would  improve,  and  who 
would  reject,  the  means  of  grace,  which  he  purposed  to  be- 
stow, he  determined,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  to  save  some, 
and  condemn  others.  This  method  of  explaining  God's  eter- 
nal purpose  is  exceptionable,  .as  will  farther  appear,  in  the 
method  we  shall  take,  in  prosecuting  this  subject,  in  two  ](|| 
spects. 

(1.)  As  they  suppose  that  the  salvation  of  men  depends  on 
their  own  conduct,  or  the  right  use  of  their  free  will,  without 
giving  the  glory  which  is  due  to  God,  for  that  powerful,  effica- 
cious grace,  which  enables  them  to  improve  the  means  of  grace, 
and  brings  them  into  a  state  of  salvation, 

(2.)  As  the  result  of  the  former,  they  suppose  that  nothing 
absolute  is  contained  in  the  decree  of  God,  but  his  fore-know- 
ledge, which  is  rather  an  act  of  his  understanding,  than  his 
will ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  militate  against  his  sovereignt}^ 
and  grace,  and,  to  make  his  decrees  depend  on  some  condi- 
tions, founded  in  the  free-will  of  man,  which,  according  to 
them,  ajre  not  the  object  of  a  peremptory  decree.  Thus  hav- 
ing considered  intelligent  creatures,  and  more  particularly  men, 
as  the  objects  of  predestination. 

IV.  We  proceed  to  tlie  farther  proof  and  explication  of  this 
doctrine ;  and,  in  order  thereto,  sliall  insist  on  the  following 
propositions. 

1.  That  it  is  only  a  part'of  mankhid  that  were  chosen  ta  sal- 
vation. 

2.  That  they  who  were  chosen  to  it,  as  the  end,  were  also 
chosen  to  sanctificatiou,  as  the  means  thereof,  And, 

3*  That  they  were  chosen  in  Christ ;  which  propositions  are 
contained  in  tnat  part  of  this  answer,  in  which  it  is  said,  that 
God  has  chosen  some  men  to  eternal  life,  and  the  means  there- 
of- 

1.  That  some  were  chosen  to  salvation;  not  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  but  only  those  that  shall  be  eventually  saved:  that 
the  whole  world  is  not  the  object  of  election  appears  from  the 
known  acceptation  of  the  word,  both  in  scripture,  and  in  our 
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common  modes  of  speaking ;  since  to  choose,  as  has  been  br- 
fore  observed,  is  to  take,  prefer,  or  esteem,  one  thing  before 
another,  or  to  separate  a  part  from  the  whole,  for  our  own 
proper  use,  and  what  remains  is  treated  with  neglect  and  dis- 
regard :  accordingly  it  is  not  a  proper  way  of  speaking,  to  say 
that  the  whole  is  chosen ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  if  all 
mankind  had  been  fore-ordained  to  eternal  life,  which  God 
might  have  done  if  he  had  pleased,  this  would  not  have  been 
called  a  purpose,  according  to  election. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  more  conclusive,  than  what 
results  barely  from  the  known  sense  of  the  word,  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider,  and  therein  make  use  of  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  which  wc  observed,  in  proving  that  God 
fbre-ordained  whatever  comes  to  pass,  with  a  particular  ap- 
plication thereof  to  the  eternal  state  of  believers.  As  we  be- 
fore observed,  that  the  decree  of  God  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
l^ecution  of  it,  in  time;  so  it  will  appear,  that  those  whom 
God  in  his  actual  providence  and  grace,  prepares  for,  and 
brings  to  glory,  he  also  before  designed  for  it.  Were  I  only 
to  treat  of  those  particular  points  in  controversy,  between  us 
and  the  Pelagians,  I  would  first  consider  the  method  which 
God  takes  in  saving  his  people,  and  prove  that  salvation  is  of 
grace,  or  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  power  of  God,  and  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  free-will  of  man,  as  separate  from  the  di- 
vine influence ;  and  then  I  would  proceed  to  speak  concern- 
ing the  decree  of  God  relating  hereunto,  which  might  then, 
-without  much  difficulty,  be  proved:  but  being  obliged  to  pur- 
sue the  same  method  in  which  things  are  laid  down,  in  their 
respective  connexion,  we  must  sometimes  defer  the  more  par- 
ticular proof  of  some  doctrines,  on  which  our  arguments  de- 
pend, to  a  following  head,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  things , 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  execution  of  God's  decree,  and  his 
power  and  grace  manifested  therein,  will  be  insisted  on  in  som'' 
following  answers,  we  shall,  at  present,  take  this  for  granted- 
or  shall  speak  but  very  briefly  to  it. 

.  (1.)  It  appears  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  mankind  that  are  cl:o- 
s«  n  to  be  made  partakers  of  grace  and  glory,  inasmuch  as  these 
invaluable  privileges  are  conferred  upon,  or  applied  to  no 
more  than  a  part  of  mankind :  if  all  shall  not  be  saved,  then 
all  were  not  cliosen  to  salvation ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  God's  purpose,  relating  hereunto,  can  be  frustrated,  o; 
not  take  effect;  or  if  there  be  a  manifest  display  of  discrimina- 
ting grace  in  the  execution  of  God*s  decree  relating  thereunto, 
there  is,  doubtless,  a  discrimination  in  his  purpose,  and  that 
is  what  we  call  election.  This  farther  appears  from  some 
s(.ripiaros,  which  represent  those  who  are  saved  as  a  remnant  * 
thus  when  the  apo-stle  is  speaking  of  God's  casting  awav  ti^ 
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greatest  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  says  of  some  of  them 
notwithstanding,  that  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  rem^ 
nunt  according  to  the  election  of  grace^  Rom.  xi«  5.  that  is, 
there  are  some  among  them  who  are  brought  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  privileges 
that  accompany  salvation :  these  are  called  a  remnant ;  as  when 
it  is  said,  in  Rom.  ix.  27.  Though  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea^  it  is  no  more  than  a  remnant 
of  them  that  shall  be  saved.  He  doubdess  speaks  in  this  and 
other  scriptures,  concerning  the  eternal  salvation  of  those  who 
are  described  as  a  remnant,  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
Here  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider,  that  this  rem- 
nant signifies  only  a  small  part  of  the  Jewish  church,  selected, 
by  divine  grace,  out  of  that  nation,  of  whom  the  greater  num- 
ber were  rejected  by  God ;  and  that  the  salvation,  here  8po-« 
ken  of,  is  to  be  taken  not  for  any  tempoi*al  deliverance,  but  for 
that  salvation  which  the  believing  Jews  should  be  made  parta- 
kers of  in  the  gospel  day,  when  die  rejection  of  the  others  had 
its  full  accomplishment.  That  this  may  appear,  we  shall  not 
only  compare  this  scripture  with  the  context,  but  with  that  in 
Hosea,  from  whence  it  is  taken :  as  to  what  respects  the  con- 
text, the  apostle,  in  ver.  2.  expresses  his  great  heaviness^  and 
continual  sorrow  of  hearty  for  the  rejection  of  that  nation  in 
genera],  which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves ;  but  yet  he 
encourages  himself,  in  ver.  6.  with  this  thought,  that  the  word 
ofGody  that  is,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  relating  to  his 
spiritual  seed,  who  were  given  to  expect  greater  blessings,  than 
those  which  were  contained  in  the  external  dispensation  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  should  not  taie  none  effect,  since,  though 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  who  were  of  Israel,  that  is, 
Abraham's  natural  seed,  did  not  attain  those  privileges;  yet  a 
part  of  them,  who  are  here  called  Israel,  and  elsewhere  a  rem- 
nant, chosen  out  of  that  nation,  should  be  made  partakers 
thereof;  the  former  are  called  The  children  of  the  flesh,  in 
ver.  8.  the  latter,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  children  of  the 
promise;  these  are  styled,  in  ver.  23, 24.  The  vessels  ofmercy^ 
which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory,  to  whom  he  desigjied 
to  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,  namely,  those  whom,  he 
had  called;  not  of  the  Jexvs  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles^ 
which  he  intends  by  that  remnant,  which  M'^ere  chosen  out  of 
each  of  them,  for  so  the  word  properly  signiiie«.*  And  this 
flense  is  farther  confirmed,  by  the  quotation  out  of  the  prophe- 
cy of  Hosea,  chap.  i.  10.  compared  with  another  taken  out  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chap.  x.  22.  both  which  speak  only  of 
a  remnant  that  shall  be  saved,  when  the  righteous  judgments 

*   Ou  fAxman  fj^  'liJkiwv.  non  solum  ex  Juda:is ;  that  s«,  thott;  icfm  are  adiadfi  on 
fitnong  the  Jewt,  a*  distin^vhedfrwn  the  rttt  of  than  that  were  rejected. 

Vol.  I,  3  L 
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cf  Oo'l  V  {-rf  poun"!  forth,  on  ihnt  nnti^m  in  general;  an  J  the 
vi-y'-^*^  ll'.>:>*:i  adds  anolluT  pn^niisr  rcl;»ting  to  ihcni,  which 
•!v»  a;''"stitr  takes  notice  of,  nanv'l. ,  tViat  /;/  the  place  ivhere  it 
i;  :.%  >.:.•  *  h^:**)  tf:t'!-u  2't'  are  nU  ;ii*f  J^voplc^  there  ft  shatl br  said 
:.v."  t'ur:^  Ye  me  the  aons  of  the  ff'.!inrr  T/^^,  which  plainly  rt- 
-.I'li  ts  till.*  nmnant ;  for  hi*  had  ht-fdrc  prophesied  concerning 
the  nation  in  i;eniTal,  2e  arc  not^  that  is,  ye  shall  not  be  my 
ptpple,  and  J  trrl  n^'A  he  your  Goil;  so  that  here  is  a  great  sal- 
v.ui(Mi  foretold,  Avhich,  lliey,  amon;^  the  Jews,  should  be  made 
partakers  o\\  \\h\>  were  fore-ordained  to  eternal  life,  when  the 
rest  were  rcjertcd. 

0*\'eet,  The  i>roi>hct  seems  to  sjie.nk,  in  this  scripture,  of  a 
<f  nipoiid  salvation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  in  th*-  words  imme- 
di.uclv  followinc:.  Then  shall  the  chilrlretL  of  jfufiah^  and  the 
f  '.'.•/.'.  e:i  rf  Js  \hl^  he  j^athered  together^  anrl  -'thall  appoint  them- 
»r  Vt\>  -j.vr*  '.fi.'i/,  cndtheif  ahull  come  upovi  of  the  land^  viz.  of 
Vab\  IiMi,  /:■  ••  !^rei:t  shall  be  the  datj  of  JezreeL  I'hereforc  this 
renin uu,  h^re  si^oken  of,  which  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
tlu*  livinst  Ciixl,  respects  only  such  as  should  return  out  of  cap- 
Hxitv,  and  c^nisequenlly  not  the  election  of  a  part,  to  wit,  the 
Klieving  Jews,  to'eternal  life:  for  it  is  plain,  that,  when  this 
I'redittion  wun  fiilfdled,  thv*y  w«re  to  appoint  themselves  one 
'••f:</,  orgo\ernor,  namely,  Zeruhbabel,  or  some  other,  that 
.•^i'ould  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  help  forward  their  flour- 
ishing state,  in,  nr  after  their  rei»n'n  from  captivity* 

.iVNii*.   1 1  sv\ir.s  very  evident,  that  part  of  this    prophecy, 

\    r.  clui;^.  iii.  ."•.  respects  the  happiness  of  Israel,  at  that  time, 

vhiU    ,":fV  V '•;:..'*/  seek  the  Lord  their  God^  and  David  their 

.A'*;.-,  I  \,/ .  .':„:(IJ  far  the  Lord  andhi.\\q-oodnesSy  in  the  latter 

.  .■  \ ;  tiiv»\ii>'.e   why  may  not  tliis  verse  also,  in  chap.  i.  in 

wliuh  ii  I ;  .said,  that  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  the  livin5 

(ioil,  h.»\e  !t-i  aeenmplibhmenl   in  the  gospel-day,  when  thev 

s'liuild  .u.'iu*  to  Christ,  who  is   called,  David  their  Kincr^ 

1  u*  e-.«\    diflieuhv  which  affects  this  si  nr.e  of  the  text  is,  it»» 

lu\\\.\  >...".  that  thi\  shall  return  toiIiLir  own  land,  under  the 

^   evl.u      •;  .1  li't\!il,  t-r   governor,   whom  they  shotdd  appoint 

• ,  w  I'ui?  se;njs  to  favour  ihe  sense  contained  in  the  ob- 

'   'i  \[w  seui.e  ol  the  wurds  would  be  more  plain,  if  we 

.  •,  . -.  ;' ,    tv  \i,  \\\s\vm\  o(  [ruF.y]  And  the  thildren  of  yudah^ 

'    ..  •.  v'ulvred  in  mo  it  translations,  and  is  most  agreea- 

\     ■    .     .Mv"  ol'  the  Hebrew  word.*     According  to  our 

.  •  ,  .■  'i-ems  tij  intimate,  tliat  the  prophet  is  speaking 
-  •.  :, ..  :p.,  'UvUiioned  in  the  foregoing  verso  ;  and  inasmuch 
rl*s*Pei*ts  their  return  fiom  the  captivity,  therefore 
' "     dv)  so:  whereas  if  Me  put  ^f:;/;/, instead  oifhcn^ 
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liie  meaning  of  both  verses  together  is  tliis :  there  are  two  bles- 
sings which  God  promised,  namely,  that  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation  should  be  made  partakers  of  the  saving  blessings  of  tlie 
covenant  of  grace,  which  was  to  have  its  accomplishment  when 
they  were  brought  to  believe  in  Christ,  by  the  gospel,  or  when 
this  remnant,  takeii  out  from  them,  should  be  saved ;  and 
there  is'  also  anodier  blessing  promised  to  the  whole  nation^ 
^rhich  should  be  conferred  upon  them,  when  they  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

If  it  be  objected,  to  this  sense  of  tlie  text,  that  their  return 
from  captivity  is  mentioned  after  that  promise,  of  their  being 
called  the  aons  oft/it  living'  God^  therefore  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  a  providence  that  should  happen  before  it ; 
I  need  only  reply  to  this,  that  it  is  very  usual,  in  scripture,  for 
the  Holy  C^liost,  when  speaking  concerning  the  privileges 
which  the  church  should  be  made  partakers  of,  not  to  lay  diem 
down  in  die  same  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  therefore,  why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  this  rule 
may  be  applied  to  this  text?  And  accordingly  the  sense  is 
this:  the  prophet  had  been  speaking,  in  die  tenth  verse,  of  that 
great  salvation,  which  this  remnant  of  the  Jews,  converted  to 
Christianity,  should  be  made  partakers  of  in  the  gospeUday  ; 
and  then  he  obviates  an  objection,  as  though  it  should  be  said. 
How  can  this  be,  since  the  Jews  are  to  be  carried  into  captivi- 
ty, and  there  broken,  scattered,  and,  as  it  ^^ere  ruined  I  In  an- 
swer to  diis,  tlie  prophet  adds,  that  the  Jews  should  not  be 
destroyed  in  the  captivity,  but  should  be  delivered,  and  re- 
turn to  their  own  land,  and  so  should  remain  a  people,  till  diis 
remnant  was  gathered  out  of  them,  who  were  to  be  made  par- 
takers of  these  spiritual  privileges  under  the  gospel-dispensa- 
tion, as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  words. 

Thus  having  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  this  remnant,  spo- 
ken of  in  Rom.  xi.  are  such  as  should  be  made  partakers  of 
eternal  salvation,  we  may  now  apply  this  to  our  present  argu- 
ment. If  that  salvation,  which  this  remnant  was  to  be  made 
partakers  of,  be  the  effect  of  divine  power,  as  the  apostle  says, 
in  Rom.  ix.  16.  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth^  nor  of  him  that 
rtmiieth^  but  of  Gody  that  ahexveth  mercy ;  and  if  it  be  the  gift 
of  divine  grace,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  in  £ph.  ii.  8.  By  grace 
are  ye  savcd^  through  faith^  and  that  not  of  yourselves.^  it  is  the 
gift  of  God;  then  it  follows  from  hence,  that  God  designed, 
before-hand,  to  give  them  these  blessings ;  and  if  he  design- 
ed them  only  for  this  renmant,  then  it  is  not  all,  but  a  part  of 
mankind,  to  wit,  Uiose  that  shall  be  eventually  saved,  that 
were  chosen  to  salvation. 

(2.)  The  doctrine  of  election  may  be  farther  proved,  from 
God^s  having  foreknown  whom  he  will  s^inctify  and  save.     It 
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^ill  be  allowed,  that  God  knows  all  things,  and  consequcntlr 
that  he  knows  all  things  that  are  future,  and  so  not  only  those 
whom  he  has  saved,  but  whom  he  will  save.  We  need  not 
prove  that  God  fore-knew  all  things^  for  that  is  not  denied  by 
those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  or,  at  least,  t^ 
very  few  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  an  undoubted 
truth,  we  could  not  depend  on  those  predictions,  which  re- 
spect things  that  shall  come  to  pass ;  and  these  not  only  sudi 
as  are  the  effects  of  necessary  causes,  or  things  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  common  course,  or  laws  of  nature,  but  those 
which  are  contingent,  or  the  result  of  the  free-will  of  man,  which 
have  been  foretold,  and  consequendy  were  fore-known  by  God; 
and  if  it  be  allowed  that  he  fore-knew  whatever  men  would  be, 
and  do,  let  me  farther  add,  that  this  foreknowledge  is  not  bare- 
ly an  act  of  the  divine  mind,  taking  a  fore-view  of,  or  observ- 
ing what  others  will  be,  or  do,  without  determining  that  his 
actual  providence  should  interest  itself  therein ;  therefore  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  he  fore-knew  the  salvation  of  those  who  shall  be 
eventually  saved,  he  fore-knew  what  he  would  do  for  them,  as 
a  means  conducive  thereunto ;  and  if  so,  then  he  determined, 
before-hand,  that  he  would  bring  them  to  glory ;  but  this  re- 
spects only  a  part  of  mankind,  who  were  chosen  by  him  to 
eternal  life. 

In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  those  scriptures  that  set 
forth  God's  eternal  puq^ose  to  save  his  people,  as  an  act  of 
fore-knowledge :  thus,  in  Rom.  xi.  2.  God  hath  not  cast  azvait 
his  peopky  whom  he  fore-knew^  that  is,  he  hath  not  cast  them 
all  away,  but  has  reserved  to  himself  a  remnant^  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  That  he  either  had,  or  soon  designed,  to 
cast  away  the  greatest  number  of  the  Jewish  nation,  seems  verj- 
plain,  from  several  passages  in  this  chapter:  thus,  in  verses  17, 
19.  he  speaks  of  some  of  the  branches  being  broken  off^znd  ver. 
22.  of  God's  severity y  by  which  we  are  to  understand  his  vin- 
dictive justice  in  this  dispensation :  But  yet  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, says  the  apostle,  that  God  has  cast  them  all  away,  as  in 
ver.  1.  and  so  he  mentions  himself,  as  an  instance  of  tKe  con- 
trary, as  though  he  should  say,  I  aip  called,  and  sanctified,  and 
chosen,  though  I  am  an  Israelite. 

Moreover,  God's  not  casting  away  his  remnant  of  the  Is- 
raelites, being  the  result  of  his  fore-knowledge,  does  not  barely 
respect  his  knowing  what  they  should  be,  or  do,  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  eternal  life,  for  it  is  represented  as  a  discriminating 
act  of  favour ;  whereas,  in  other  respects,  they,  who  are  rejected 
by  him,  are  as  much  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  as  any 
others,  since  tlie  omniscience  of  God  Is  not  the  result  of  his 
will ;  but  it  is  a  perfection  founded  in  his  nature,  and  therefore 
jiot  arbitrary,  but  neccssarj'- 
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Again,  the  apostle,  in  1  Pet.  i.  2.  speaks  of  somir  who  were 
elected^  according'  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Fathery  wit^ 
obedience^  &c.  tliat  is,  not  chosen,  because  of  any  obedience  per- 
formed by  them,  which  God  foreknew ;  for  this  is  considered, 
as  the  result  of  his  fore-knowledge,  not  the  cause  of  it ;  and 
this  word  is  yet  farther  explaimd  in  another  place,  where 
it  is  used,  when  the  apostle  says,  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his*  He  had  before  been  speaking  of 
the  faith  of  some,  who  professed  the  gospel,  being  overthrown ; 
nevertheless,  says  he,  that  foundation  of  hope,  which  God  has 
laid  in  the  gospel,  is  not  hereby  shaken,  but  stands  sure;  the 
faithful  shall  not  be  overthrown,  for  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his^  that  is,  he  knows  who  are  the  objects  of  his  love,  who 
shall  be  kept  by  his  power,  through  faith,  unto  salvation ;  ao 
that  God's  fore-knowledge^  considered  as  a  distinguishing  pri- 
vilege, is  not  to  be  understood  barely  of  his  knowing  how  men 
will  behave  themselves,  and  so,  taking  his  measures  from 
thence,  as  though  he  first  knew  what  they  would  do,  and  then 
resolved  to  bestow  his  grace ;  but  he  knows  whom  he  has  set 
apart  for  himself,  or  designed  to  save,  and,  with  respect  to 
them,  his  providence  will  influence  their  conduct,  and  prevent 
their  apostasy. 

God  s  knowledge,  in  scripture,  is  sometimes  taken  for  bis 
approving,  or  loving,  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof:  tlius 
he  says  unto  Moses,  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  17.  Thou  hast  found 
grace  in  my  sights  and  I  know  thee  by  name^  where  one  expres- 
sion explains  ^e  other,  and  so  it  imports  a  knowledge  of  ap- 
probation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  Saviour  says  to 
some,  in  Matt.  vii.  23.  /  will  profess  unto  yoUj  I  never  knexo 
yoUy  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  know  they  would 
behave  themselves,  or  what  they  would  do  against  his  name 
and  interest  in  the  world ;  but  I  never  knew  yoUy  that  is,  I  never 
approved  of  you,  and  accordingly,  it  follows.  Depart  from  tne^ 
ye  that  work  iniquity  ;  and  when  it  is  said  concerning  know- 
ledge, as  applied  to  man,  in  John  xvii.  3.  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  may  knoxv  thee,  the  only  true  God;  no  one  supposes 
that  a  speculative  knowledge  of  divine  truths  will  give  any 
one  ground  to  conclude  his  right  to  eternal  life ;  therefore  tQ 
know  God,  is  to  love,  to  delight  in  him :  and  the  same  is  ap- 
plied, by  the  apostle,  to  God's  loving  man,  when  he  says,  in 
1  Cor.  viii.  3.  If  any  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of  him y 
that  is,  beloved  by  him.  Now  if  God's  knowing  his  people  sij^- 
nifies  his  loving  them,  then  his  fore-knowing  them  must  signify 
his  determining  to  do  them  good,  and  to  bestow  grace  and  glor}*- 
upon  them,  which  is  the  same  as  to  choose  them  to  eternal  life : 
he  fore-knew  what  he  designed  to  confer  upon  them ;  for  lie 
prepared  a  kingdom  for  themyfrom  the  foimdation  of  the  world^ 
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Matt.  XXV.  34.  which  is  the  same  with  his  having,  from  tiif? 
beginning,  chosen  them  to  salvation. 

Object.  As  all  actions,  performed  by  intelligent  creatures,  as 
such,  suppose  knowledge,  so  their  determinations  are  the  result 
of  fore-knowledge,  for  the  will  follows  the  dictates  of  the  un- 
derstanding; therefore  we  must  suppose  God's  fore-know- 
ledge, to  be  antecedent  to,  and  the  ground  and  reason  of  his 
determinatibns.  This  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate,  when  he 
says,  in  Rom.  viii.  29.  Whom  he  did  fore-know^  he  did predesti* 
nate,  that  is,  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  future  con- 
duct, and  therefore  determined  to  save  them.  . 

Answ.  I  do  not  deny  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  things, 
we  first  consider  God  as  knowing,  and  then  as  willing :  but  this 
does  not  hold  good,  with  respect  to  his  knowing  all  things  fu« 
ture ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  first  knows  that  a  thing 
shall  come  to  pass,  and  then  wills  that  it  shall.  It  is  true,  he 
first  knows  what  he  will  do,  and  then  does  it ;  but,  to  speak  of 
a  knowledge  in  God,  as  conversant  about  the  future  state,  or 
actions  of  his  people,  without  considering  them  as  connected 
with  his  power  and  providence,  (which  is  the  immediate  cause 
thereof)  1  cannot  think  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections. 

As  for  this  scripture.  Whom  he  did  fore^knoWy  them  he  did 
predestinate^  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  meaning  is,  that 
God  fore-knew  that  they,  whom  he  speaks  of,  would  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son,  and  then  as  the  result  hereof, 
dctei'mined  that  they  should;  for  their  being  conformed  to 
Christ's  image,  consists  in  their  exercising  those  graces  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  children,  or 
bretliren,  as  they  are  here  called ;  and  this  conformity  to  his 
image  is  certainly  the  result  of  their  being  called :  but  their 
calling  as  well  as  justification  and  glorification,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  being  fore-known ;  therefore  God's  fore-know- 
ing here,  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in  the  scrip- 
tures, but  now  referred  to ;  for  his  having  loved  them  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  chosen  them  to  enjoy  those 
privileges  which  are  here  mentioned. 

(3.)  It  farther  appears,  that  there  is  a  number  chosen  out  c>i' 
the  world  to  eternal  life,  from  the  means  which  God  has  or- 
dained for  the  gathering  a  people  out  of  it,  to  be  made  parta- 
kers of  the  blessings  which  he  has  reserved  for  them  in  heaven. 
This  is  what  we  generally  call  the  means  of  grace ;  and  from 
hence  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  chosen  people,  whose  advan- 
tage is  designed  hereby.  For  the  making  out  of  this  argument, 
let  it  be  considered, 

1^/.  That  there  always  has  been  a  number  of  persons,  whom 
God,  by  his  distinguishing  providence,  has  separated  from  the 
world,  who  lun  c  enjoyed  the  ordinances,  or  means  of  grace? 
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and  to  whom  the  promises  of  eternal  life  have  been  made*  We 
do  not  say  that  these  are  all  chosen  to  eternal  life ;  but  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  design  of  providence  herein,  that  tliere  Tiave 
been  some,  among  them  who  were  ordained  to  eternal  life.  If 
God  gives  the  means  of  grace  to  the  church,  it  is  an  evident 
token  that  some  are  designed  to  have  grace  bestowed  upon 
ihem,  and  consequently  brought  to  glory. 

2dly.  They  who  have  been  favoured  with  these  means  of 
grace,  have  had  some  peculiar  marks  of  the  divine  regard  to 
them.  Thus  we  read,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  of  the 
distinction  between  those,  who  had  the  special  presence  of  God 
sunong  them,  and  others,  who  were  deprived  of  it ;  as  Cain  is 
said,  to  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  Gen.  iv.  16.  as 
one,  who,  together  with  his  posterity,  was  deprived  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  also  of  God's  covenant,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  be  a  God  to  som^,  from  which  privilege  others  were 
excluded  :  thus  he  was  called  the  God  of  Shem^  chap.  ix.  16. 
and  afterwards  of  Abraham^  Isaac j  and  jfacob^  Exod.  iii.  6. 
wh6se  descendants  were  hereby  given  to  expect  the  ordinances 
imd  means  of  gi'ace,  and  many  instances  of  that  special  grace, 
which  a  part  of  them  should  be  made  partakers  of:  and  would 
he  have  made  this  provision,  for  a  peculiar  people,  in  so  dis- 
criminating a  way,  if  there  had  not  been  a  remnant  among 
them,  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  to  whom  he  designed 
to  manifest  himself  here,  and  bring  to  glory  hereafter  ?  No, 
he  would  have  neglected,  or  over-looked  them  as  he  did  the 
world ;  whereas  both  they  and  their  seed  had  the  promises  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  made  to  them  which  argues,  that  there 
was  a  remnant  among  them,  whom  God  designed  hereby  to 
bring  into  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation,  and,  in  this  respect, 
they  are  said  to  be  the  objects  of  divine  love. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  tlie  meaning  of  that  text,  which  is 
generally  insisted  on,  as  a  very  plain  proof  of  this  doctrine,  in 
Rom.  ix.  11,  12,  13.  The  children  being  not  yet  born^  neither 
having"  done  any  good  or  eviiy  that  the  purpose  of  God  according 
to  election^  might  stand;  not  ofxvorksy  but  of  him  that  calleth: 
It  Tvas  said  unto  her^  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger  ;  as  it 
is  written^,  Jacob  have  I  loved^  but  Esau  have  I  hated.  Here  is 
an  express  mention  of  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  elec- 
tion, and  Jacob  is,  pursuant  thereunto,  said  to  be  the  object  of 
divine  love.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  let  us  consider 
the  sense  that  is  given  of  it,  by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question ;  and  how  far  it  may  be  allowed  of,  and  what  there  is 
in  the  words  to  prove  this  doctrine,  and  wherein  our  sense  of 
them  differs  from  their's. 

It  is  supposed,  by  those  who  deny  particular  election,  that 
Jacob  and  Esau  aT^  not  here  considered  in  a  personal  capacity. 
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but  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  their  respective  descendants,  as 
referring  to  two  divine  predictions ;  in  one  of  which.  Gen.  xxv. 
23*  God  told  Rebekah,  before  her  two  sons  were  bom,  that 
two  nations  were  in  her  womb  ;  and  the  elder j  that  is,  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau,  should  serve  the  younger^  namdy,  that  of  Jacob : 
and  in  the  other,  Mai.  i.  2,  3.  he  says,  Ilovedyacobj  and  hated 
EsaUj  and  laid  his  mountains  waste;  so  that  if,  in  both  these 
scriptures,  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  nothing  else  be  intended 
but  the  difference  that  should  be  put  between  them  as  to  the 
external  dispensations  of  providence,  or  that  Jacobus  family,  in 
future  ages  should  be  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  that  of 
Ksau,  wc  must  not  suppose  that  he  designed  thereby  to  repre- 
sent them  as  chosen  to,  or  excluded  from  eternal  life. 

This  seems  a  very  plausible  sense  of  the  text ;  but  yet  the 
apostle's  words  may  very  well  be  reconciled  with  those  two 
scriptures,  cited  to  enervate  the?  force  of  the  argument  taken 
from  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  follow  from  thence, 
that  there  is  no  reference  had  to  tlie  doctrine  of  eternal  elec- 
tion therein.    Therefore, 

1.  We  will  not  deny,  when  it  is  said,  yacob  have  I  lovedy 
and  Esau  have  I  hated^  that  their  respective  descendants  were 
intenfled  in  this  prediction,  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  hence, 
that  Jacob  and  Esau,  personally  considered,  were  not  also  in- 
rludcd.  Whoe\'er  reads  tlicir  histor)'*,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
will  evidently  find  in  one  the  marks  and  characters  of  a  person 
cliosen  to  eternal  life ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  regard  which  he  expressed  to  God  or  religion, 
therefore  he  appears  to  have  been  rejected ;  yet, 

2.  So  far  as  it  respects  the  posterity  of  Jacob  and  f.sau  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  God's  having  loved  the  one,  and  rejected 
tlie  other,  implies  nothing  else,  but  that  JacoVs  posterity  had 
u  better  country  allotted  for  them,  or  exceeded  Esau's  in  those 
secular  advantages,  or  honours,  which  were  conferred  upon 
them.  TTiis  seems  to  l;e  the  principal  sense,  which  they,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  give  of  the  apostle's  words ;  when 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  who, 
speaking  concerning  Esau's  being  hated,  explains  it,  as  relating 
to  his  lands  being  laid  waste  for  the  dragons  of  the  wilderness. 
This  had  been  foretold  by  some  other  prophets,  Jer.  xlix-  17, 
3  8.  Ezek.  XXXV.  7,  9.  Obed.  ver.  10.  and  had  its  accomplish- 
ment soon  aftt  r  the  Jews  were  earned  captive  into  Babylon, 
from  which  time  they  ceased  to  be  a  nation ;  but,  certainly, 
though  this  be  that  particular  instance  of  hatred,  which  the 
prophet  Malachi  refers  to,  yet  there  is  more  contained  in  the 
word,  as  applied  to  them  by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  is  true,  the 
prophet  designs,  in  particulai*  to  obviate  an  objection  which  the 
Jews  arc  represented  as  making,  against  the  divine  dispensa- 
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lions  towai'ds  them,  as  though  they  had  not  such  an  appearance 
of  love,  as  he  supposes  them  to  have  had,  therefore  they  are 
brought  in  as  speaking  to  this  purpose :  how  canst  thou  say^ 
that  God  has  loved  us,  who  have  continued  seventy  years  cap* 
tives  in  Babylon,  and  since  our  return  from  thence,  have  been 
exposed  to  many  adverse  dispensations  of  providence  ?  The 
prophet's  reply  is  to  this  effect :  that,  notwithstanding,  they  still 
remained  a  nation,  and  therefore  were  in  this  respect,  more  the 
objects  of  die  divine  regard,  than  the  posterity  of  Esau  were, 
which  is  represented  as  hated,  for  they  never  returned  unto  their 
■ibrmer  state ;  or  what  attempts  soever  they  made  to  recover  it, 
they  were  all  to  no  purpose.  This  the  prophet  alleges,  as  a 
sufficient  answer  to  die  Jews'  objection,  m  the  same  sense  in 
which  they  understood  the  words,  love  or  hatred;  but,  doubt- 
less more  than  this  was  contained  in  the  prediction  before  Ja- 
cob and  Esau  were  bom,  and  in  the  apostle's  application  oi  it, 
in  the  text  before-mentioned.  If  nothing  were  intended  but 
outward  prosperity,  or  their  vying  with  each  other  in  worldly 
gi*andeur,  Esau's  posterity,  in  this  respect,  might  be  concluded 
to  have  been  preferable  to  Jacob's ;  thus  when  they  are  reckon- 
ed, by  their  genealogies.  Gen.  xxxvi.  they  aj'e  many  of  them 
described  as  dukes  and  kings  who  made  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  world.  When  Jacob's  posterity  were  few  in  number,  and 
bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  when  the  Israelites  were 
carried  captive  into  Babylon,  die  Edomites  are  represented  by 
the  prophet,  as  looking  on,  and  rejoicing  in  their  destruction, 
as  being,  at  that  time,  in  all  appearance,  secure,  and  enjoying 
their  former  liberty. 

Neither  could  this  love  or  hatred  signify  nothing  else  but 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  being  planted  in  a  more  finiitful  soil ; 
for  there  is  little  difference  put  between  them,  in  this  respect, 
in  the  patriarchal  benediction  pronounced  by  their  father,  who 
tells  Jacob,  that  God  would  give  him  the  dexv  of  heaven^  and 
the  fatness  of  the  earthy  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  ;  and  to 
Esau  he  says,  Thy  divelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earthy 
and  the  dew  of  /waveri  from  above^  chap,  xxvii.  28,  compared 
with  39.  therefore,  when  one  is  described,  in  the  prediction,  as 
loved,  and  the  other  as  hated,  we  are  not  tq  suppose,  that  out- 
waid  prosperity  on  the  one  hand,  or  adversity  on  the  other, 
are,  principally  intended  thereby,  for  that  might  be  said  of  both 
of  them  by  turns ;  therefore  let  me  add, 

3.  I'hat  God's  loving  or  hating,  as  applied  to  the  posterity 
of  Jacob  or  Esau,  principally  respects  his  determining  to  give 
or  deny  the  external  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  the 
means  of  grace,  and  tlierewith  many  special  tokens  of  his  fa- 
vour. In  Jacob's  line  the  church  was  established,  out  of  which, 
ns  has  been  before  observed,  there  was  a  remnant  choseny  and 

Vol.  I,  3  M 
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brought  to  eternal  life ;  how  far  this  may  be  said  of  Esau's,  is 
hard  to  determine. 

Object.  1.  But  to  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  Job  and  his 
friends  were  of  Esau's  posterity,  as  is  more  than  probable ; 
but  these  were  far  from  being  rejected  of  God. 

Answ,  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  a  few  single  instances 
are  not  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  sense  we  have  given  of  this 
divine  oracle,  since  the  rejection  of  Esau's  posterity  may  take 
its  denomination  from  the  far  greater  number  thereof,  without 
including  in  it  every  individual,  as  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
fiense  of  many  scriptures.  Moreover,  we  may  consider,  that 
these  lived,  as  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  before 
the  seed  of  Jacob  were  increased,  and  advanced  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  as  they  were  after  their  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptian  bondage ;  as  also  before  that  idolatry,  which  first 
overspread  the  land  of  Chaldea,  in  Abraham's  time,  had  uni* 
versally  extended  itself  over  the  country  of  Idumea,  where 
Esau^s  family  was  situate;  so  that  it  doth  not  follow  from 
hence,  because  this  prediction  did  not  take  place  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  in  the  first  descendants  from  him,  that  there- 
fore it  does  not  respect  their  rejection,  as  to  what  concerns  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  that  people  afterwards.  And,  indeed, 
idolatry  seems  to  have  had  some  footing  in  the  country  where 
Job  lived,  even  in  his  time,  which  gave  him  occasion  to  excul- 
pate himself  from  the  charge  thereof,  when  he  signifies,  that 
/le  had  not  beheld  the  sim  when  itshtneth^  or  the  moon  walking  tn 
brightness  ^and  his  heart  had  not  been  secretly  enticedyOr  his  mouth 
kissed  his  hqnd^  Job  xxxi.  26,  27.  alluding  to  some  modes  of 
worship,  practised  by  idolaters  in  his  day,  who  gave  divine  ho- 
nour to  the  sun  and  moon ;  and,  soon  after  his  time,  before  Is- 
rael had  taken  possession  of  Canaan,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  universal  defection  of  the  Edomites  from  the  true  religion, 
otherwise,  douljtU'.ss,  Moses  might,  without  any  difficult}',  have 
gf)t  leave  to  have  passed  through  their  countiy,  in  his  way  to 
llic  land  of  Canaan,  which  he  requested  in  a  most  friendly  and 
obliging  manner,  but  to  no  purpose.  Numb.  xx.  14—21.  espe* 
cially  considering  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  would 
do  any  thing  against  them  in  a  hostile  manner ;  therefore  die 
unfriendly  treatment  they  met  with  from  them,  proceeded  from 
the  same  spring  with  that  of  the  Amalekites,  and  otl)er  border- 
ing nations,  namely,  they  had  all  revolted  fron^  the  God  and 
religion  of  their  father  Abraham ;  so  that  this  prediction  seems 
to  have  been  fulhlled,  before  the  promise,  respecting  Jacob's 
posterity,  in  any  considerable  degree,  began  to  take  place. 

Having  briefly  considered  this  objection,  wc  return  to  the 
argument,  namely,  that  God's  loving  or  hating,  in  this  scrip- 
tut  e,  as  it  has  s^  relation  to  the  distinct  nations  th^t  descende4 
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from  Jacob  and  Esau,  includes  in  it  his  determining  to  give  or 
deny  the  external  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  we 
generally  call  the  ordinances,  or  means  of  grace.  These  were 
the  spiritual  and  more  distinguishing  instances  of  divine  favour, 
which  Jacob  was  given  to  expect,  when  he  obtained  the  bless- 
ing* As  for  the  double  portion,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  pa- 
ternal estate,  that  descended  with  it,  together  with  the  honour 
of  having  dominion  over  their  brethren,  or  a  right  (as  it  is  pro- 
bable they  had)  to  act  as  civil  magistrates  in  their  respective 
families,  these  were  all  small  things,  if  compared  with  those 
spiritual  privileges,  wherein  God's  love  to  Jacob,  and  his  pos- 
terity, was  principally  expressed ;  it  was  this  which  is  so  often 
signified  by  God's  being  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
ccb :  In  other  respects,  Esau  was  blessed  as  well  as  Jacob;  for 
the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  that  part  of  Isaac's  prediction, 
which  respected  the  temporal  advantage  of  their  posterity,  says, 
that  he  blessed  ^acob  and  Esmij  concerning  things  to  come^  Heb. 
xi.  20.  yet  Esau  was  rejected,  as  to  what  concerns  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  blessing,  which  was  his  birth-right,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  despised^  Gen.  xxv.  34.  and,  for  this  reason,  he  is  sty- 
led, by  the  aposde,  a  profane  person^  Heb.  xii.  16.  If  it  had 
been  only  a  temporal  privilege  th^t  he  contemned,  it  might  have 
been  a  sin ;  but  it  could  not  then  have  been  properly  said  to 
have  been  an  instance  of  profancness,  for  that  has  respect  only 
to  things  sacred ;  therefore  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  bless- 
ings whicli  Esau  despised,  and  God  had  before  designed  to 
confer  on  Jacob,  and  his  seed,  as  a  peculiar  instance  of  his  love, 
were  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

Object,  2.  It  will  be  farther  objected,  that  men's  enjoying 
the  external  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  has  no  imme- 
diate reference  to  their  salvation,  or  election  to  it. 

An9W.  Since  salvation  is  not  to  be  attained,  but  by  and  un- 
der these  means  of  grace,  we  must  conclude,  that  whenever 
God  bestows  and  continues  them,  to  a  church  or  nation,  he  has 
a  farther  view  therein,  namely,  the  calling  some,  by  his  grace, 
to  partake  of  those  privileges  that  accompany  salvation.  If  there 
were  no  such  blessings  to  be  conferred  on  the  world,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  grace,  and  consequently  no  external  dis- 
pensation of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  thing  can  be  called  a  means,  where  all  are  excluded 
from  the  end  which  they  refer  to ;  therefore  the  sum  of  this 
^argument  is,  that  God  had  a  peculiar  love  to  the  posterity  of 
Jacob,  and  accordingly  he  designed  to  give  them  those  privi- 
leges which  were  denied  to  otheVs,  namely,  the  means  of  grace, 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  not  intended  to  make 
them  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  some  of  them ;  and  this  pur- 
pose, relating  hereunto,  is  what  it  called  election,  which,  though 
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it  be  not  applicable  to  all  the  seed  of  Jacob ;  for  all,  as  tlie  ^s- 
tie  says  elsewhere,  are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;  yet,  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  remnant  of  them,  to  whom  it  was  applied, 
they  are  that  happy  seed,  who  are  represented,  by  the  apostle, 
as  the  objects  of  God's  compassion,  or  vessels  unto  honour,,  in 
whom  he  designed  to  make  knoxvn  the  riches  of  his  glory,,  havings 
4n  this  respect,  afore  prepared  them  unto  glory ^  Rom.  iz.  15, 
21,  23. 

Thus  having  considered  that  God  has  chosen  a  part  of  man- 
kind to  salvation,  we  may,  without  being  charged  with  a  vain 
curiosit}'^,  enquire  whether  this  privilege  belongs  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  part  of  mankind,  since  the  scripture  goes  before  us 
in  this  matter.  If  we  judge  of  the  purpose  of  God  by  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  it  must  be  observed,  that  hitherto  the  number 
of  those,  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  special  privile- 
ges of  the  gospel,  has  been  comparatively  small.  If  we  look 
back  to  those  ages  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  what  a  very 
inconsiderable  proportion  did  Israel  bear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  were  left  in  darkness  and  ignorance !  And,  after 
this,  our  Saviour  obser\'es,  that  maivj  were  called^  in  his  time, 
but  few  were  chosen^  Matt.  xx.  16.  and  he  advises  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate,  chap.  vii.  13, 14.  by  which  he  means  the  way 
to  eterntd  life,  concerning  which  he  says,  that  there  are^  com- 
paratively, ytit;  that  find  it.  And  when  the  gospel  had  a  greater 
spread,  and  wonderful  success  attended  the  preaching  thereof, 
by  the  apostles,  and  many  nations  embraced  the  Christian  faitlii 
in  the  most  flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians, and  much  more  of  those  who  were  converted,  and  effec- 
tually called,  was  comparatively  small.  Whether  the  number 
of  true  believers  shall  be  greater,  when  there  is  a  greater  spread 
of  the  gospel,  and  a  more  plentiful  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  to 
render  it  more  successful,  as  we  hope  and  pray  for  that  time,  and 
thai  not  altogether  without  scripture-wamuit ;  I  say,  whether 
then  the  fewness  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  chosen  and 
sanctified,  shall  not  be  compensated,  by  a  far  greater  number, 
who  shall  live  in  that  happy  age  of  the  church,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  be  over-curious  in  our  enquiries  about :  However,  we  mav 
determine  this  from  scripture,  that,  in  the  great  day,  when  ail 
the  elect  shall  be  gathered  together,  their  number  shall  be  ex- 
ceeding great,  if  what  the  apostle  says  refers  to  this  matter,  as 
some  suppose  it  does,  when  he  speaks  of  a  great  multitude^ 
7vhich  no  man  could  number^  of  all  iiations^  and  kindreds,,  and 
people  and  tongueSj  who  stood  btfre  the  thrsne,,  and  before  the 
La?nb^  clothed  with  white  robcs^  and  pahns  in  their  hands^  Rev. 
vii.  9.  But  these  things  are  no  farther  to  be  searched  into,  than 
as  we  may  take  occasion,  from  thence,  to  enquire  whether  we 
are  of  that  number ;  and,  if  we  are,  we  ought  to  bless  God  foi 
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his  discriminating  gtacc,  iivhich  he  has  mtiguificd  ihertiri.  Aud 
this  leads  us  to  consider, 

2.  That  they  who  are  chosen  to  salvation,  are  also  chosen 
to  sanctification,  as  the  means  thereof:  As  the  end  and  means 
are  not  to  be  separated  in  the  execution  of  God's  decree,  so 
they  are  not  to  be  separated  in  our  conception  of  the  decree  it- 
self; for,  since  God  brings  none  to  glor)-,  but  in  a  way  of  ho- 
liness, the  same  he  determined  to  do  from  all  eternity,  that  is, 
to  make  his  people  holy,  as  well  as  happy ;  or  first  to  give  them 
faith  and  repentance,  and  then,  the  end  of  theii^  faith,  the  sal-' 
vation  of  their  souls. 

There  are  many  scriptures,  in  which  the  purpose  of  God, 
relating  hereunto.  Is  plainly  intended ;  as  when  it  is  said,  He 
hath  chosen  us  that  we  should  be  holy^  and  without  blame^  before 
him  in  love^  Eph,  i.  4.  and  elsewhere  the  apostle  tells  others, 
that  God  had^  from  the  beginnings  chosen  them  unto  salvation j 
through  sanctif  cation  of  the  Spirt t^  and  belief  of  the  truth,  2 
Thes.  ii.  1 3.  and  the  apostle  James  saith,  that  God  hath  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world^  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  iingdom, 
James  ii.  5.  and  elsewhere  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  persons 
being  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son^ 
which  he  explains  of  their  being  called,  justified,  and  glorified, 
Rom.  viii.  29.  and  it  is  also  said,  speaking  of  those  who  were 
converted  under  the  apostle  Paul's  ministry,  as  many  as  were 
ordained  unto  eternal  life  believed.  Acts  xiii.  48.  accordingly 
they  were  ordained  to  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

The  argument,  which  seems  very  plainly  contained  in  these, 
and  such-like  scriptures,  is,  that  God's  eternal  purpose  respects 
the  grace  that  his  people  are  made  partakers  of  here,  as  well  as 
the  glory  that  they  expect  hereafter,  which  are  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  this  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  by  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  give  into  the  doctrine  of  election :  But  if  the  insepit- 
rable  connexion  between  faith  and  salvation  be  allowed,  as  hav- 
ing respect  to  the  execution  of  God's  purpose,  it  will  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  prove  that  this  was  determined  by  him,  or  that 
his  purpose  respects  faith,  as  well  as  salvation.  Therefore  the  ^ 
main  thing  in  controversy  between  us  is,  whether  this  grace, 
that  accompanies  salvation,  is  wrought  by  the  power  of  God, 
or  whether  it  depends  on  the  free-will  of  man.  That  which  in- 
duces them  to  deny  that  God  has  chosen  persons  to  faith,  is 
this  supposition ;  that  that  which  is  the  result  of  man's  free- 
will, cannot  be  the  object  of  God's  unchangeable  purpose,  and 
consequently  that  God  has  not  chosen  men  to  it.  This  is  the 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns,  and  if  the  doctrine 
of  special  efficacious  grace  be  maintained,  all  the  prejudices 
against  that  of  election  would  soon  be  removed ;  but  diis  we 
must  refer  to  its  proper  place,  being  obliged  to  insist  on  that 
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subject  in  some  following  answers  ;*  and,  what  may  be  fanlier 
considered,  concerning  the  absoluteness  of  election,  as  one  oi' 
the  properties  that  belong  to  it,  under  a  following  head,  will 
add  some  strength  to  our  present  argument.  All  that  we  shall 
do,  at  present,  shall' be  to  defend  our  sense  of  the  scriptures, 
but  now  referred  to,  to  prove  that  election  respects  sanctifica- 
tion,  as  well  as  salvation ;  and  that  it  does  so,  is  plain  from  the 
first  of  them,  in  £ph.  i.  4.  which  proves  that  holiness  is  the  end 
of  election,  or  the  jtJiing  that  persons  are  chosen  to,  as  appears 
from  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words :  It  is  not  said 
he  had  chosen  us,  considered  as  holy,  and  without  blame,  but 
that  we  should  be  holy  ;f  that  which  is  plainly  intended,  as  the 
result  of  election,  cannot  be  the  cause  and  reason  of  it. 

As  to  what  the  apostle  says,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  God  hatk, 
from  the  beginning ^  chosen  you  unto  salvation^  through  sanctt- 
jfication  of  the  Spirit^  and  belief  of  the  truths  that  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  sanctification  is  the  end  of  election ;  and  therefore 
the  principal  answer  that  some  give  to  it,  which  appears  to  be 
an  evasion,  is,  that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of  eternal  elec- 
tion, because  God  is  said  to  have  done  this  from  the  beginning, 
that  is,  as  one  explains  the  words,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
apostle's  preaching  to  them :  But  if  we  can  prove  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  purpose  to  save,  it  will  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  divine  purpose;  and  this  is  not 
disagreeable  to  the  sense,  in  which  the  words,  From  the  begin* 
ntng^  are  elsewhere  used.:^ 

As  for  that  other  scripture,  in  James  ii.  5.  where  it  is  said, 
God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  worlds  rich  infaith^  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom;  here  the  words,  That  they  may  Ae,§  (which 
are  inserted  by  the  apostle,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned) 
may,  without  any  strain  on  the  sense  thereof,  be  supplied,  and 
So  the  meaning  is,  God  hath  chosen  them,  that  they  might  he 
rich  in  fait  h^  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom:  But  if  it  will  not  be 
allowed,  that  these  words  ought  to  be  supplied,  the  sense  is  the 
same,  as  though  they  were  these,  "  God  has  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world,  who  are  described  as  rich  in  faith,  to  be  heirs  of 
the  kingdom ;"  and  so  we  distinguish  between  election's  being 
founded  upon  faith,  and  faith's  being  a  character  by  which  the 
elect  are  described ;  and,  if  faith  be  a  character  by  which  they 
are  described,  then  he  who  enabled  them  to  believe,  purposed 
to  give  them  this  grace,  that  is,  he  chose  them  to  faith,  as  wcii 
as  to  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 

As  for  that  other  text,  in  Rom.  viii.  29.  He  hath  predesti- 
nated us  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son;  these  words, 
to  bey  are  supplied  by  our  translators,  as  I  apprehend  they  ought, 

*  See  Questions  Ixvii,  Ixviii..  Ixx'm,  brxv,  Ixxvj.         f  urta  ryei:  «>«y;.         -  S'^ 
J*yov,  viii.  23.         ^  mx: 
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for  the  reason  but  now  mentioned,  taken  from  the  parallel  scrip- 
ture, in  £ph.  i.  4.  But,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument,  to 
prove  that  we  are  predestinated  to  grace,  as  well  as  to  glory, 
they  who  deny  this  doctrine,  give  a  very  different  turn  to  the 
sense  of  this  text,  as  though  the  apostle  only  intended  hereby, 
that  the  persons,  whom  he  speaks  of,  were  predestinated  to  an 
afflicted  state  in  this  life,  a  state  of  persecution,  in  which  they 
are  said  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ  ;*  But  though 
it  is  true  that  believers  are  said  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and,  by  consequence,  are  predestinated 
thereunto,  yet  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  sense  of  this  text, 
as  not  well  agreeing  with  the  context ;  for  the  apostle  had  been 
describing  those,  whom  he  speaks  of,  as  loving  God,  and 
called  according  to  his  purpose,  and  then  considers  them  as 
predestinated,  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  which 
must  be  meant  of  their  being  made  partakers  of  those  graces, 
in  which  their  conformity  to  Christ  consists,  as  well  as  in  suf- 
ferings ;  and  then  he  considers  them,  in  the  following  verse, 
as  called^  justified^  and  glortjiedi  and  all  this  is  the  result  of 
tiieir  being  predestinated. 

As  for  that  scripture,  in  Acts  xiiL  48.  As  many  as  were  or- 
ddincd  to  eternal  life  believed;  their  faith  is  here  considered  as 
the  result  of  their  being  ordained  to  eternal  life,  or  they  are 
represented  as  predestinated  to  the  means,  as  well  as  the  end. 

Object.  1.  But  it  will  be  objected  by  ^ome,  that  this  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  here  used;t  partly, 
because  it  is  not  said  they  were  fore-ordained  to  eternal  life, 
but  ordained;  and  the  genuine  sense  thereof  is,  that  they  were* 
disposed  to  eternal  life,  and  consequendy  to  faith,  as  the  means 
thereof.  And  this  is  also  taken  in  a  different  sense ;  some 
suppose  that  it  imports  a  being  disposed,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  or  set  in  order,  or  prepared  for  eternal  life;  others, 
agreeably  to  the  exposition  which  Socinus,  and  some  of  his 
followers,  give  of  the  text,  (which  sense  a  late  learned  writer 
falls  in  with  X)  understand  the  words,  as  signifying  their  hav- 
ing an  intemsd  disposition,  or  being  well  inclined,  as  having  an. 
earnest  desire  after  eternal  life,  for  which  reason  they  believ- 
ed ;  or  were  fitted  and  prepared  for  eternal  life,  by  the  temper 
of  their  minds,  and  accordingly  they  believed. 

Ansxv.  1.  If  the  word,  which  we  render  ordained^  be  justly 
translated,  the  thing  which  they  were  ordained  to,  being  some- 
thing that  was  future,  it  is,  in  effect,  the  same,  as  though  it 
were  said  they  were  fore-ordained  to  it,  as  Beza  observes  •$ 

2.  Suppose  the  word  ought  rather  to  be  translated,  they 
were  disposed  unto  eternal  life ;  that  seems  to  contain  in  it  a 

.  •  T7J.  Crot.  in  he.        f  TrrayfAmt.        r  Vid.  fFhiiby  vd  loc.        %  Vid  fyza 
in  Iqc. 
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inctnphor,  takf  u  from  a  general's  disposing,  or  ordering  his 
soldiers  to  their  r»*spective  posts,  or  employments,  to  which  he 
appoints  them,  and  so  it  is  as  though  he  should  say,  as  many 
as  God  had,  in  his  providence,  or  antecedent  purpose,  intend- 
ed for  salvation,  believed,  inasmuch  as  faith  is  the  means  and 
way  to  attain  it ;  and  that  amounts  to  the  same  thing  with  cur 
translation.     But, 

3.  As  to  that  other  nense  given  of  it,  viz.  their  being  inter- 
nally disposed  for  eternal  life,  it  seems  very  disagreeable  to 
the  import  of  the  Greek  word ;  and  those  texts,  that  are  gen- 
erally brought  to  justify  this  application  thereof,  appear  to  be 
very  much  strained  and  forced  by  them,  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose I*  and,  indeed,  if  the  word  would  bear  such  a  sense,  the 
doctrine  contained  therein,  namely,  that  there  are  some  inter- 
nal  dispositions  in  men,  antecedent  to  the  grace  of  God,  where- 
by they  are  fitted  and  prepared  for  it,  does  not  well  agree  with 
tlie  sense  of  diose  scriptures,  which  set  forth  man's  natural  op- 
position to  the  grace  of  God,  before  he  is  regenerate  andcoa- 
veit'jd,  and  his  enmity  against  him ;  and  others  that  assert  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  previous  work  of  the  Spirit,  to  pre- 
pare for,  as  well  as  excite  the  acts  of  faith. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  it  cannot  respect  their 
being  ordained,  or  chosen  to  eternal  life,  who  believed,  inas- 
much as  none  that  plead  for  that  doctrine  suppose  that  all,  who 
are  elected  in  one  place,  believe  at  the  same  time ;  had  it  been 
Slid,  that  all,  who  believed  at  that  time,  were  ordained  to  c- 
ternal  life,  that  would  be  agreeable  to  what  is  maintained  by 
those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of  election;  but  to  say,  that 
all,  who  are  elected  to  eternal  life,  in  any  particular  city,  are 
pcrouaded  to  believe  at  the  same  time,  this  is  what  they  will 
not  allow  of :  besides,  it  is  not  usual  for  God  to  discover  this 
to,  or  bv,  the  inspired  writers,  that,  in  any  particular  place, 
there  arc  no  more  elected  than  those  who  are,  at  any  one  time, 
converted ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  method  of  God's 
providence,  to  bring  in  all  his  elect  at  one  time,  dierefore  we 
cannot  suppose  that  this  was  revealed  to  the  inspired  writer, 
and  consiquently  something  else  must  be  intended,  and  not 
ctrrnal  election,  namely,  that  all  those  that  were  prepared  for 
eternal  life,  or  who  were  disposed  to  pui*sue  after  it,  believed. { 

•  Thf>  principal  text  that  Dr.  Whitby  rrferft  to,  as  justifying  his  sense  a/"  tL 
*  o-"H,  ir,  in  .  /r/rf  XX.  1.  j.  "Wc  went  to  Assos,  there  intending  to  take  in  Paul,  lor 
sn  had  he  appointed,  mlivling  himself  to  go  afoot;  the  -soords  are,  evrmytiiKt 
/rtTi7«i>/Mi»:; //»\>ar  avroc  m^tvWy  •svhich  he  nntiersttmdn  as  though  the  metuur  f 
vas,  that  thcapostfe  was  dinpoted,  in  /us  07c;i  niindf  to  go  nfuot ;  but  that  smfe  Vf 
not  a^rivfiihff  to  the  sc**pe  of  the  text,  for  the  nwuniJig  of  it  snicrnsto  be  this:  That 
it  vas  deternnned,  07-</«»»v^A  or  preconcerted  by  them,  before  t/iet/set  sail,*  that  Paul 
should  be  taken  in  nt  ^ssok,  since  he  vas  to  go  there  afoot ;  so  that  this  makes  re»- 
thing  to  that  author's  purpose,  but  rather  i9  ths  sense  that  tec  have  given  oftht 
noi-d.  ]  See  Grot,  #«  loc» 
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Answ.  When  the  apostle  says,  as  many  as  were  ordained  to 
eternal  life  believed^  we  are  not  hereby  led  into  this  hidden 
mystery  of  the  divine  will,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge,  whether 
more  than  they  that  then  believed,  were  ordained  to  it  in  that 
place ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  there  were  many  that  believed, 
and  that  all  of  them  were  ordained  to  eternal  lite ;  and  so  it  is 
as  though  he  should  say,  that  God  has  a  people  in  this  place, 
whom  he  has  ordained  to  eternal  life,  who  were  to  be  convert- 
ed, some  at  one  time,  others  at  another :  some  of  them  were 
converted  at  this  time,  to  wit,  a  part  of  those  who  were  or- 
dained to  eternal  life,  if  more  were  ordained  to  it;  so  that  the 
objection  supposes  that  the  words,  which  we  render,  as  mantj 
a*,  imports  the  whole  number  of  the  elect  in  that  place ;  where- 
^-as,  we  think,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  there  were  many  who 
believed,  and  these  were  only  such  who  were  ordained  to  eter- 
nail  life,  of  which  there  might  be  many  more,  who  the^  did 
not  believe,  but  hereafter  should ;  but  this  remained  a  secret, 
which  the  inspired  writer  was  not  led  into,  nor  we  by  him. 

Object.  3.  There  iis  another  objection,  which  the  learned  au- 
thor,* (whose  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  and  dis- 
course on  election,  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  refer  to  in  con- 
sidering the  objections  that  are  made  against  this  doctrine)  pro-< 
poses  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth ;  and  if  no  reply  can  be  gi 
ven  to  it,  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  many  prejudiced  against 
it ;  his  words  are  these :  '*  If  the  reason  why  these  men  belie v- 
**  ed  be  only  this,  that  they  were  men  ordained  to  eternal  life 
"  the  reason  why  the  rest  believed  not,  can  be  this  only,  that 
"  they  were  not  ordained  by  God  to  eternal  life :  and,  if  so, 
**  what  necessity  could  there  be  that  the  word  of  God  should  b<: 
"  first  preached  to  them,  as  we  read,  ven  46.  was  it  only  tliat 
**  their  damnation  might  be  the  greater  ?  This  seems  to  charge 
"  that  Lover  of  souls,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  hi"* 
"  works,  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  seeing  it  makes  him  deter- 
mine, from  all  eternity,  not  only  that  so  many  souls  as  capa- 
ble oif  salvation  as  any  other,  shall  perish  evcriastingly ;  but 
**  also  to  determine,  that  the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
"  shall  be  such  towards  them,  as  necessarily  tends  to  the  ag- 
"  gravatio\i,  of  their  condemnation ;  and  what  could,  even  their 
"  most  malicious  and  enraged  enemy,  do  more  ?  What  is  it  tht- 
"  very  devil  aims  at,  by  all  his  temptations,  but  this  very  end, 
"  viz.  the  aggravation  of  our  future  punishment  ?  And  there- 
*'  fore  to  assert  that  God  had  determined  that  his  word  should 
"  be  .spoken  to  these  Jews,  for  this  very  end,  is  to  make  God 
"  as  instrumental  to  their  ruin,  as  th^  very  devil,  and  seemeth 
**  wholly  irreconcileable  with  his  declarations,  that  ht  wouW 

•  SeeDr.WHtbyitiUi:. 
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*'  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  would  not  that  any  man  should 
«*  perish." 

Antw.  According  to  this  author,  we  must  either  quit  die 
doctrine  we  are  maintaining,  provided  it  be  the  same  as  he  re- 
presents it  to  be,  oi;  else  must  be  charged  by  all  mankind,  with 
such  horrid  blasphemy,  as  is  shocking  to  any  one  that  reads  it, 
as  charging  the  Lover  of  souls  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
with  acting  in  such  a  way,  as  their  greatest  enemy  is  said  to 
do ;  determining,  that  the  dispensations  ofhis  providence  should 
tend  to  aggravate  their  condemnation,  and  that  the  gospel  should 
be  preached  for  this  end,  and  no  other.  But  let  the  bla^hemy 
test  on  his  misrepresentation,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  advance 
any  such  doctrine;  therefore  that  which  may^be  considered, ia 
answer  to  it,  is, 

1.  The  immediate  reason  why  men  believe  to  eternal  life, 
is,  because  God  exerts  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power, 
whereby  he  works  faith ;  and  the  reason  of  his  exerting  this 
power,  is,  because  he  determined  to  do  it,  as  it  is  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose. 

2.  It  does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  the  only  reason  why 
others  do  not  believe,  is,  because  they  were  not  ordained  to 
eternal  life.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  their  not  having  been  or- 
dained to  eternal  life,  or  God's  not  having  purposed  to  save 
them,  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  exert  that  power  that  is 
necessary  to  work  faith :  and  unbelief  will  certaimy  be  the  con- 
sequence thereof,  unless  man  could  believe  without  the  divine 
energy ;  yet  the  immediate  spring  and  cause  of  unbelief,  is  the 
corruption  and  perverseness  of  human  nature  which  is  charge- 
able on  none  else  but  man  himself.  We  must  certainly  distin- 
guish between  unbelief's  being  the  consequence  of  God's  not 
working  faith,  whereby  corrupt  nature  takes  occasion  to'  exert 
itself,  as  being  destitute  of  preventing  grace ;  and  its  being  the 
effect  hereof.  Is  God's  denying  the  revengeful  person,  or  the 
murderer,  that  grace,  which  would  prevent  his  executing  his 
bloody  designs,  the  cause  thereof?  Or  his  denying  to  others 
the  necessary  supplj^  of  their  present  exigencies,  the  cause  of 
their  making  use  oi  unlawful  means,  by  plundering  others  to 
subsist  themselves?  No  more  is  his  denying  special  grace, 
which  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  to  any,  the  cause  of  men's 
unbelief  and  impenitency ;  for  that  is  to  be  assigned  only  to  thai 
wicked  propensity  of  nature,  which  inclines  us  to  sin,  and  not 
to  the  divine  efficiency ;  and  how  farsoevcr  this  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  God's  determining  to  deny  his  grace,  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  the  effect  of  that  determination. 

3.  The  design  of  the  word's  being  preached,  is  not  to  aggra- 
vate the  damnation  of  those  that  shall  not  believe,  according  to 
this  vile  suggestion ;  but  that  men  might  be  hereby  led  to  know 
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tTieir  duty  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  holiness 
of  his  law,  which  requires  faith  an<^  repentance,  as  well  as  man's 
obligation  hereunto  might  be  made  known  to  the  world..  I  do 
net  deny,  but  that  unbelief,  and  the  condemnation  consequent 
thereupon,  is  aggravated  by  the  giving  of  the  gpspel,  for  that 
appears  from  many  scHptures,  Matt.  xi.  HU  Luke  x.  13.  as 
when  our  Saviour  upbraids  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum, 
and  other  places,  amongst  ^om  he  was  conversant,  widi  their 
unbelief,  and  represents  their  condemnation  as  greater  thiui 
that  of  others,  who  were  destitute  of  those  privileges :  But  yet 
It  is  a  malicious  insinuation,  to  suppose  we  conclude  ^at  the 
gospel  was  given  for  this  end ;  and  we  must  still  distinguish 
between  the  greater  aggravation  of  condemnation's  being  the 
result  of  giving  the  gospel,  or  the  remote  consequence  thereof, 
and  its  being  the  effect  of  it  in  those  diat  reject  the  gospel,  and 
much  less  the  design  of  God  in  giving  it. 

4.  God'^  denying  that  grace,  which  would  have  enabled  men 
to  believe,  is  not  to  be  charged  as  an  instance  of  cruelty,  any 
more  than  his  denying  it  to  fallen  angels,  but  it  is  rather  a  dis* 
play  of  his  justice.  He  was  not  oUiged  to  give  grace  to  any 
of  the  apostate  race  of  man ;  shall  therefore  his  denying  the 
grace  of  faith  be  reckoned  an  instance  of  cruelty,  when  we  con- 
sider the  forfeiture  that  was  before  made  diereof,  and  man's 
propensity  to  sin,  which  is  chargeable  only  on  himself? 

5.  God's  purpose  to  deny  the  grace  of  faith  to  those  whoni 
he  has  not  ordained  to  eternal  life,  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
scripture,  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  in  which  it  is  said,  &«t  he  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved;  so  that,  as  will  be  farther  observed  ebewhere,* 
it  respects  either  God's  determinining  that  salvation  should  be 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  or  else  his  declaring  by  his  revealed 
will,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe,  and  \b  acknow- 
ledge the  truth,  as  made  known  to  them  in  the  gospel. 

3.  They  who  are  elected  to  salvation,  are  chosen  in  Christ : 
thus  it  is  expressly  said,  in  Eph.  i.  4.  He  hath  chosen  us  in  hintj 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world*  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  apostle  intends  hereby,  that  we  are  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  as  though  any  of  his  mediatorial  acts  were  the  ground 
and  reason  thereof;  for  election  is  an  act  of  sovereign  grace, 
or  is  resolved  into  the  good  pleasure  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
is  not  to  be  accounted  a  purchased  blessing ;  therefore  when 
we  speak  of  the  concern  of  the  Mediator,  with  relation  here* 
unto,  this  is  to  be  considered  as  a  means  ordained  by  God,  to 
bring  his  elect  to  salvation  rather  than  the  foundation  of  their 
election.  This  proposition  necessarily  follows  from  the  former ; 
for  if  they,  who  are  chosen  to  the  end,  are  chosen  to  the  means, 
ihitti  Christ's  mediatorial  acts  being  the  highest  and  finst  means 
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of  salvation,  God's  eternal  purpose  respects  this,  as  subservient 

thereunto. 

There  are  some  verj'  considerable  divines,*  who  distinguish 
between  our  being  chosen  in  Christ,  as  an  Head,  and  being  cho- 
sen in  him  as  a  Redeemer ;  and  accordingly,  they  conclude,  that 
there  are  two  distinct  relations,  in  which  the  elect  are  said  to 
stand  to  Christ,  both  which  are  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  when 
he  sa\'s,  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  churchy  Qiidthe  Saviour  of  the 
bofiyl  Eph.  V.  23.  and  they  arc  also  mentioned  distinctly  el$e^ 
where.  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body^  the  churchy  and  then  it  fol- 
lows, that  he  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross^  CoL  i. 
18,  19,  20*  and  they  add,  that  the  elect  arc  considered  as  his 
members,  without  any  regard  had  to  their  fallen  state ;  and  that 
the  blessings  contained  therein,  are  such  as  render  their  condi- 
tion more  honourable  and  glorious,  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been,  had  thoy  been  only  considered  as  creatures,  without 
any  relation  to  him  as  their  Head  ;  and  this  Headship  of  Christ 
they  extend  not  only  to  men,  but  to  the  holy  angels,  whom  they 
suppose  to  be  chosen,  in  diis  respect,  in  Christ,  as  well  as  men, 
and  that  it  is  owing  hereunto  tliat  they  have  the  grace  of  con- 
firmation conferred  ujjon  them  ;  and  it  also  follows,  from  hence, 
that  Christ  woidd  have  been  the  Head  of  the  election  of  grace, 
though  man  had  not  fallen,  and  that  our  fallen  state  rendered 
that  other  relation  of  Christ  to  his  elect  necessary;  so  that  as 
they  are  chosen  to  salvation,  they  are  chosen  in  him  as  a  Re- 
uecmer,  designed  to  bring  about  his  great  work  for  tliem,  and, 
Tor  tliis  end,  set  up,  as  it  is  expressed, y/c7m  everlasting'^  Prov. 
*.  iii.  23. 

This  dist-nction  of  Christ's  double  relation  to  the  elect,  is, 
(ir.ubtlc^b,  designed  by  those  who  thus  explain  this  doctrine  to 
•  Jvance  his  glor}' :  notwithstanding  it  remains  still  a  matter  of 
<loubt  to  me,  whotlier  Christ's  Headship  over  his  church  be  not 
'.  branch  of  his  ^Mediatorial  glor)' ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  very 
vifHciilt  to  prove  that  a  Mediator  respects  any  other  than  man, 
v.id  him  more  pai'ticularly  considered  as  fallen ;  and  according- 
ly, Ciod  did  not  design  hereby  to  advance  him  to  an  higher 
'xndition,  than  wliat  was  barely  the  result  of  his  being  a  crca- 
:iire,  but  to  deliver  him  from  that  state  of  sin  and  miser)',  into 
•vhich  he  foresaw  that  he  would  plunge  himself.  Therefore,  in 
•  onsidering  the  order  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  relating  to  the 
»-alvation  of  his  jDCople,  we  must  suppose  that  he  first  designed 
to  glorify  all  his  perfections  in  their  redemption  and  salvation ; 
and,  in  order  hereunto,  he  fore-ordained,  or  appointed  Christ 
rci  be  their  great  Mediator,  in  w]v)m  he  would  be  glorified,  and 
ny  whom  this  work  was  to  be  brought  about :  He  appointed  him 
*'i  be  their  Head,  Surety,  and  Redeemer ;  first,  to  purchase 

*  St€  Dr  Good^TXy  vol  2.  ^f  election. 
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salvation  for  them  ;  and  then,  to  make  them  meet  for  it,  in  the 
same,  order  in  which  it  is  brought  about  by  him  in  the  execu- 
tion thereof;  so  that,  as  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  salvation  of 
the  elect,  was  the  end,  Christ's  redemption  was  the  means 
more  immediately  conducive  thereunto,  and,  as  such,  he  is  said 
to  be  fore-ordained,  to  wit,  to  perform  those  offices  that  he 
executes  as  Mediator,  1  Pet.  i*  20.  and  as  Christ,  when  he  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  did  all  things  for  his  people,  that  were 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  glory,  he  is,  in  God's  purpose,  con- 
sidered as  the  great  Mediator,  by  whom  he  designed  this  work 
should  be  brought  about :  thus  he  is  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  as 
a  propitiation  tor  sin;  and  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  it, 
as  what  was  the  result  of  God's  purpose,  in  Rom.  iii.  25.  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation ;  the  Greek  word  * 
properly  signifies,  as  it  is  observed  in  the  marginal  reference, 
fore-ordained  so  to  be ;  and  accordingly,  we  must  consider  him 
as  from  all  eternity  in  God's  purpose,  appointed  to  be  the  fede- 
ral Head  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  chosen  in  him,  spid  to 
have  all  the  concerns  of  the  divine  glory,  relating  to  their  salva- 
tion, committed  to  his  management. 

V-  We  shall  now  consider  the  properties  of  election,  and 
how  the  divine  perfections  are  displayed  therein,  agreeably  to 
what  is  said  concerning  it  in  scripture. 

1  •  As  it  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  to  the 
sanctification  or  salvation  of  men,  as  distinguished  from  the  ex- 
ecution thereof,  it  is  eternal :  This  is  evident,  because  God  is 
eternal,  his  purposes  must  be  concluded  to  be  of  equal  duration 
with  his  existence ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  an  infinitely 
wise  and  sovereign  Being  existed  from  all  eternity,  without  any 
fore-thought,  or  resolution  what  to  do,  for  that  would  be  to  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  undetermined,  or  unresolved,  when  he 
first  gave  being  to  all  things;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there 
are  any  new  determinations  in  the  divine  will,  for  that  would 
argue  him  to  be  imperfect,  since  this  would  be  an  instance  of 
mutability  in  him,  as  much  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  alter  his 
purpose  ;  but  neither  of  these  are  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  an  in- 
finitely perfect  Being* 

Moreover,  if  God's  purpose,  with  respect  to  the  salvation  of 
men  were  not  eternal,  then  it  must  be  considered  as  a  new  af- 
ter-thought arising  in  the  divine  mind,  which,  as  to  its  first  rise, 
is  but,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday,  and  consequently  he  would  have 
something  in  him  that  is  finite.  If  it  be  contrary  to  his  om- 
niscience to  have  new  ideas  of  things,  it  is  equally  contrary  to 
the  sovereignty  of  his  will  to  have  new  determinations,  there* 
fore  all  his  purposes  were  eternal. 

i2.    God's  purpose  relating  to  election,  is  infinitely  wise  and 
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holy.  This  appears  from  the  footsteps  of  infinite  wisdom,  nA 
holiness,  which  are  visible  in  the  execution  diereof,  namely,  in 
bringing  men  to  grace  and  glory ;  nothing  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  glory  of  these  perfections  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
and  the  application  thereof ;  as  hereby  the  salvation  of  man  is 
brought  atbout  in  such  a  way,  that  the  glory  of  all  the  divine 
perfections  is  secured,  and  the  means  msiide  use  of,  as  conducive 
thereunto,  the  most  proper  that  could  have  been  used,  therefore 
it  b  a  work  of  infinite  wisdom.  And  inasmuch  as  herein  God 
discovers  the  infinite  opposition  of  his  nature  to  sin,  and  there- 
by advances  the  glory  of  his  holiness,  it  follows  from  hence, 
that  these  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  had  their  respective 
concern,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  purpose  relating  here- 
unto ;  for  whatever  glory  is  demonstrated  in  the  execution  of 
his  purpose,  that  v^as  certainly  before  included  in  the  purpose 
itself. 

3.  The  purpose  of  God,  relating  to  the  &nal  state  of  man,  is 
secret,  or  cannot  be  known,  till  he  is  pleased  to  discover  it. 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  this  ;  for  even  the  purposes  or 
resolutions  of  creatures  are  secret,  till  they  are  made  known  by 
them :  thus  the  apostle  says.  What  man  inotueth  the  thing's  of  a 
man^  that  is,  what  he  designs  to  do,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
ivhich  is  i?i  him  f  and  infers,  in  the  following  words,  so  the 
things  ofGodknoweth  no  man^  but  the  Spirit  ofGody  1  Cor.  ii. 
12.  and  elsewhere  he  says.  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  councellor  P  Rom.  xi.  34.  And, for 
this  reason,  it  is  called.  The  mystery  of  htsrvill^  Eph.  i.  9.  and 
this  also  follows  from  its  being  eternal,  therefore  it  was  hid  in 
God,  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  consequent- 
ly would  for  ever  have  been  so,  had  he  not,  by  his  works,  or 
word,  made  some  discoveries  thereof,  to  those  whom  he  first 
brought  into  being,  and  then  gave  some  intimations  of  his  pur- 
pose to  them. 

Therefore  it  could  not  have  been  known  that  God  had  purpo- 
sed to  save  any,  had  he  not  revealed  this  in  the  gospel :  much 
less  have  any  particular  persons  ground  to  conclude  themselves 
to  be  elected,  without  first  observing  those  intimations  which 
God  has  given,  whereby  they  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
thereof^  This  head  ought  to  be  duly  considered,  by  those  who 
deny,  and  are  prejudiced  against  diis  doctrine,  though  it  be 
generally  neglected  in  the  methods  they  take  to  oppose  it ;  for 
they  will  not  consider  the  distinction  we  make  between  God's 
having  chosen  a  person  to  eternal  life,  and  a  person's  having  a 
right  to  conclude  that  he  is  thus  chosen ;  but  take  it  for  granted, 
that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  election,  ihat  we  must  necessa- 
rily determine  ourselves  to  be  the  objecti  thereof,  and  ought  to 
te  our  future  conduct  accordingly.  It  is  frpx^  thence  they 
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conclude,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  leads  men  to  presump* 
tion,  or  gives  them  occasion  to  say,  that  they  may  live  as  they 
list ;  whereas  we  suppose  that  it  is  an  instance  of  presumption 
in  any  one  to  determine  that  he  is  elected^  unless  there  be  some 
discovery  hereof  made  to  him ;  and  this  discover)'  cannot  take 
its  rise  from  God,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  that  holiness^ 
which  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  inconsistent  with  our  be- 
ing led  hereby  to  licentiousness.  And  here  we  take  occasion  ta 
consider,  that  God  does  not  make  known  his  secret  purpose,  re- 
lating to  this  matter,  to  any,  by  inspiration,  especially  since  that 
extraordinary  dispensation  of  providence  is  ceased ;  and,  indeed, 
it  never  was  his  ordinary  way  to  discover  it  hereby  to  those, 
who,  in  other  instances,  were  favoured  with  the  gift  of  inspira- 
tion* The  means  therefore  by  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
hereof,  is,  by  God's  giving  certain  marks,  or  evidences  of  grace, 
or  by  shewing  us  the  effects  of  the  divine  power,  in  calling  and 
sanctifying  us,  whereby  we  have  a  warrant  to  conclude  that  we 
were  chosen  to  etem^  life ;  and,  whilst  we  make  a  right  im- 
provement thereof,  and  conclude  that  our  judgment,  concern- 
ing our  state,  is  rightly  founded,  or  not,  by  the  holiness  of  our 
lives,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  abusing  this  great  and  important 
doctrine,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  or  our  own  destruction. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  a  distinction,  which  we  are  often 
obliged  to  make  use  of,  when  we  speak  concemine  the  will  of 
God,  as  secret  or  revealed,  by  which  we  account  lor  the  sense 
of  many  scriptures,  and  take  occasion  from  it  to  answer  several 
objections  that  are  brought  against  this  doctrine.  I  am  sensible 
that  there  is  nothing  advanced  in  defence  thereof,  which  they, 
who  are  in  the  other  way  of  thinking,  are  more  prejudiced  a- 
gainst,  than  this  distinction,  which  they  suppose  to  contain  a  re- 
proachful idea  of  the  divine  Majest)^  and  is  the  foundation  of 
many  popular  prejudices  against  the  doctrine  we  are  defending, 
as  though  we  hereby  intended  that  God  has  a  secret  meaning, 
different  from  what  he  reveals  ;  or  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of 
his  intentions  by  those  discoveries  which  he  makes  thereof, 
which  it  would  be  the  highest  reproach  to  charge  any  creature 
with,  and  contrary  to  that  sincerity  which  he  cannot  be  destitute 
of,  but  he  is  hereby  rendered  the  object  of  detestation  ;  there-^, 
fore  no  one,  who  conceives  of  an  holy  God,  in  such  a  way  as  he 
ought  to  do,  can  entertain  a  thought,  as  though  the  least  appear- 
ance thereof  were  applicable  to  him.  However,  this  is  the  com- 
mon misrepresentation  that  is  made  of  this  distinction.  Wheth- 
er it  arises  from  its  being  not  sufSciently  explained  by  some ; 
or  a  fixed  resolution  to  decry  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  ren- 
der it  odious,  as  it  must  certainly  be,  if  supported  by  a  distinc- 
tion, understood  in  so  vile  a  sense,  I  will  not  determine.  How- 
ever, that  we  may  remove  this  prejudice,  and  consider  bow  it 
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is  to  be  understood,  in  a  sense  more  agreeable  to  the  divine  per* 
feet  ions,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain  it;  and  here  we  may  observe,] 

First  J  That  the  will  of  God  is  sometimes  taken,  in  scriptuit,] 
for  that  which  he  has,  from  all  eternity,  determined,  which  ii 
unchangeable,  and  shall  certainly  come  to  pass,  which  is  iin-l 
possible  for  any  creature  to  disannul,  resist,  or  render  inefiectu-M] 
al ;  and  it  is  such  a  branch  of  divine  sovereignty,  that  to  denf  p 
it,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  deny  him  to  be  God.  This  the  apos^ 
tie  intends,  when  he  represents  the  malicious  and  obstinate  sin-j 
ner  as  replying  against  God,  and  defending  himself  in  his  bold 
crimes,  by  saying,  Why  'doth  he  yet  Jind  fcaiit ;  for  rvho  hath  re-i 
sistedhis  will?  Konu  ix*  19, 20, 21,  22.  In  answer  to  which,  he] 
asserts  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  that  he  is  not  accountable  tnL 
any  for  what  he  does,  nor  to  be  controuled  by  diem  ;  and  this  is  1" 
also  intended  in  another  scripture,  in  Eph.  i.  11.  where  it  is 
said,  that  God  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  ovm 
vnll;  and  elsewhere  he  says.  My  counsel  shall  standi  and  I  xviA , 
do  all  my  pleasure^  Isa*  xlvi.  10.  This  will  of  God  is  the  nik 
of  his  own  acting,  and,  as  it  determines  the  event  of  things,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  act  contrary  to  it ;  and  it  is  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  his  perfections,  to  signify  to  his  creatures,  that  he 
determines  to  do  one  thing,  but  will  do  another ;  therefore,  in 
this  sense,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  there  is  a  revealed  will 
of  God,  which  contradicts  his  secret. 

Secondly^  We  often  read,  in  scripture,  of  the  will  of  God,  a;* 
taken  for  what  he  has  prescribed  to  us,  as  a  rule  of  duty  ;  and 
also  of  our  judging  concerning  the  apparent  event  of  things. 

(1.)  The  will  of  God  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
which  is  a  welt-known  and  proper  sense  of  his  revealed  "  ill : 
thus  our  Saviour  teaches  us  to  pray,  Let  thy  -will  be  done  on 
earthy  as  it  is  in  heaven;  by  which  he  principally  intends  his 
revealed  will,  or  law.  Enable  us  to  yield  obedience  to  thy  law,  in 
our  measure,  as  thou  art  perfectly  obeyed  in  heaven.  So  our 
Saviour  says,  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  ofGod^  the  same  is  my 
brother^  and  my  sister^  and  mother^  Mark  iii.  35.  which  can  be 
meant  of  no  other  than  his  revealed  will,  or  of  his  law,  in  which 
it  is  contained ;  because  no  one  can  act  contrary  to  God's  de- 
termination, which  is  that  sense  of  his  will,  contsuned  in  the 
foregoing  head ;  and,  consequently,  a  doing  his  will,  in  that 
sense,  would  not  have  been  laid  down  as  a  distinguishing  char- 
acter of  those  whom  Christ  preferred  above  all,  who  were  rela- 
ted to  him  in  the  bonds  of  nature. 

Again  the  aposde  understands  the  will  of  God  in  this  sense, 
when  he  says,  Thou  knowesl  his  will^  Rom.  ii.  18.  where  he 
speaks  to  the  Jews,  who  were  instructed  out  of  the  law,  in  which 
it  is  contained  ;  and  elsewhere,  Eph.  vi.  6.  he  speaks  of  his  will, 
as  what  is  lo  be  obeyed,  and  therefore  gives  this  description  of 
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r-^Jpkhful  servants,  that  they  do  the  will  ofGod^  namely,  what  he 

fcs  commanded,  from  the  heart.     And  there  are  many  other 

-    .piptures  thus  to  be  understood;  and  this  we  call  his  revealed 

|ill,  as  it  is  tile  rule  of  duty  and  obedience* 
-.  1  (2.)   The  revealed  will  oi  God  may  be  considered  as  a  rule 
Jbch  he  has  given  us,  whereby  we  are  to  judge  of  the  appa- 
InDt  event  of  tninp^s.    I  make  tins  a  branch  of  God's  revealed 
ill,  inasmuch  as  s»omcthnes  he  condescends  to  discover  future 
ents  to  his  creatures,  which  otherwise  they  could  never  have 
own  ;  but  vet  there  is  a  difference,  as  to  the  manner  of  their 
ging  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  intimations  which  he  has  givea 
m.    Accordingly,  when  God  has  told  us  expressly,  that  this 
that  particular  thing  shall  come  to  pass,  then  we  are  infalli- 
sure  concerning  the  event,  and  need  no  other  rule  to  judge 
it,  but  by  considering  it  as  revealed :  As  when  God  has  said, 
at  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that 
hrist  shall  come  to  judgment,  and  receive  his  redeemed,  and 

enctified  ones,  to  heaven,  to  behold  his  glor}',  we  are  infallibly 
surcd  of  these  events,  because  ihey  arc  expressly  reve:Jed  ; 
d,  when  we  speak  of  the  secret  and  revtalcd  will  of  God,  as 
p])licuble  to  things  of  this  nature,  we  intend  nothing  else  here- 
_  \hy  but  what  all  will  allov/  of,  viz.  that  what  would  have  been 
'  for  ever  a  secret,  had  it  not  been  discovered,  is  now  revealed^ 
-  ai\d  therefore  ceases  to  be  so ;  and  in  that  sense,  die  reveided 
will  of  God,  in  all  respects,  agrees  with  his  secret ;  in  this  case, 
we  suppose  that  God  expressly  revealed  the  event. 
t         But  there  are  other  instances,  in  wliich  the  event  of  things  is 
not  e.^i^ressly  reveidcd  ;  as  when  God  has  only  discovered  to  us 
F     what  1^  the  rule  of  our  duty.     Nevertheless,  since  it  is  natural 
for  man,  when  any  duty  is  commanded,  to  puss  some  judgment 
concerning  the  event  thereof;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  suppose  the 
event  not  expressly  revealed,  it  follows,  that  the  judgment,  which 
we  pass  concerning  it,  is  only  what  appears  to  us,  or  what,  ac- 
cording to  our  rule  of  judging,  seems  to  be  the  probable  event 
of  things.    In  this  case  we  are  not  infallibly  assured  concerning 
it ;  and  when  we  pass  a  judgment  relating  thereunto,  we  may 
conclude  that  some  consequences  may  attend  our  present  duty, 
which,  perhaps,  will  never  come  to  pass.   As  if  a  general  of  an 
army  gives  forth  a  command  to  his  soldiers,  to  march  toward;* 
the  enemy,  they  will  readily  conclude,  that  he  designs,  by  this 
command,  that  they  should  enter  on  some  action,  which,  had 
he  expressly  told  them,  he  must  either  change  his  ])urpose,  or 
else  the  event  must  certainly  happen ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
not  discovered  this  to  them,  all  the  judgment  that  they  can  form, 
at  present,  concerning  it,  is  only  such,  as  is  foimded  f^n  the  ap« 
pearance  of  things,  and  the  event  might  probably  afterwards 
;»hew,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  veracity  or  conduct  here- 
Vol.  I.  3  O 
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in,  that  his  only  design  was  to  try  whether  his  soldiers  vouU 
obey  the  word  of  command,  or  not.  Or  if  a  king  should  onto 
a  number  of  malefactors  to  the  place  of  execution,  without  disp 
covering  the  event  thereof,  the  apparent  event  is  their  immedi- 
ate death  ;  but  if,  pursuant  to  his  secret  purpose,  he  resolved, 
there  to  give  forth  a  pardon  to  them,  it  cannot  be  supposed  thai 
he  changed  his  purpose ;  but  the  event  makes  it  appear,  thtt 
his  purpose  was  not  then  known ;  whatever  the  apparent  event 
might  be,  his  real  design  was  to  humble  them  for  their  crimes* 
and  aftcnvards  to  pardon  them. 

It  is  only  in  such-like  instances  as  these,  that  we  apply  this 
distinction  to  the  doctrine  that  we  are  maintaining ;  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  a  very  great  stretch,  of  malicious  insinuatioa, 
for  any  one  to  suppose,  that  hereby  we  charge  God  with  in- 
sincerity in  those  declarations  of  his  revealed  will,  by  which 
wc  pass  a  probable  judgment  concerning  the  event  of  things. 
But  to  apply  this  to  particidar  instances.  God  commanded 
Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii*  2.  whereas  it 
is  certain,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  altered  his  purpose,  that 
he  intended,  not  that  he  should  lay  his  hand  upon  him,  but, 
when  Isaac  was  upon  the  altar,  to  forbid  him  to  do  it.  Here 
was  u  great  and  a  difficult  duty,  which  Abraham  was  to  perform 
pursuant  to  God's  revealed  will,  which  was  the  rule  of  his  obe- 
dience ;  had  Abi-aham  known,  before  this,  that  God  designed 
to  hold  his  hand,  and  prevent  him  from  striking  the  fatal  blow, 
it  hud  been  no  trial  of  his  faith ;  for  it  would  have  been  no  difficult 
matter  for  him  to  have  done  every  thing  else.  The  lioly  patri- 
arch knew  well  enough  that  God  could  prcvent  liim  from  doing 
it ;  but  this  he  had  no  ground  to  conclude,  because  he  had  no 
divine  intimation  concerning  it ;  therefore  tliat  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  event,  was  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  he  reconciled 
this  with  tlie  truth  of  the  promise  before  given  him,  that  in 
Isaac  his  seed  should  be  called^  by  supposing  that  God,  at  some 
time  or  other,  would  raise  him  from  the  dcad^  as  the  apostle 
observes,  Heb.  xi.  19.  therefore  that  which  Abraham  concluded 
as  judging,  not  by  an  expi'ess  revelation,  but  by  the  voice  of 
providence,  was,  that  Isaiic  must  be  slain  by  his  hand :  But 
this  was  contrary  to  the  real  event,  as  is  evident,  from  the  ac- 
count thereof  in  scripture ;  and,  consequently  since  the  real 
event  was  agreeable  to  the  divine  determination,  as  all  events 
are,  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  will  of 
God,  detennining  the  event  of  tilings,  which  shall  certainly 
tome  to  pass  accordingly  ;  and  the  revelation  of  his  will,  relating 
to  what  is  the  creatures  j)resent  duty,  which  may,  at  the  same 
time,  appear  to  them,  when  judging  only  by  the  commands 
which  is  the  rule  of  duty,  and  some  circumstances  that  attend 
it,  to  be  contrary  to  what  will  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
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tlie  real  design  of  God  therein.  God's  real  design  was  to  try 
Abraham's  faith,  and  to  prevent  him  from  slaying  his  son,  when 
he  had  given  a  proof  of  his  readiness  to  obey  him ;  but  this  re- 
mained,  at  first,  a  secret  to  Abraham,  and  the  apparent  design 
was,  that  he  should  slay  him.  Therefore  there  is  a  foundation 
for  this  distinction,  as  thus  explained,  concerning  the  secret  and 
revealed  will  of  God ;  the  former  belongs  not  to  us,  nor  are  we 
to  take  our  measures  from  it,  as  being  unknown :  and,  when 
the  latter  appears  contrary  to  it,  we  must  distinguish  between 
two  things,  that  are  contrary  in  die  same,  and  different  respects ; 
or  between  the  judgment  which  we  pass  concerning  events, 
which  are  apparent  to  us,  and,  at  most,  are  only  probable  and 
conjectural,  as  we  judge  of  the  consequence  of  a  dutv  command- 
ed ;  and  those  events,  which,  though  they  are  infallibly  certain, 
yet  are  not  revealed,  nor  can  be  known,  till  they  come  to  pass. 
In  this  sense  we  understand  the  distinction  between  God's 
secret  and  revealed  will,  when  they  seem  to  oppose  each  other ; 
which  it  was  necessary  for  us  thus  to  explain,  inasmuch  as  we 
shall  frequendy  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  apply  it,  when 
we  account  for  the  difference  that  there  seems  to  be,  het>veen 
the  purpose  of  God,  relating  to  the  event  of  things,  and  our 
present  views  thereof,  whereby  we  may  understand  and  account 
lor  the  difficulties  contained  in  several  scriptures,  which  I  would 
have  mendoned  in  tl^  place,  for  the  farther  illustration  hereof, 
had  It  been  necessary.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  explain  and 
vindicate  it  from  the  prejudices  entertained  against  it,  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  misrepresent  what  is  said  in  defence  of 
this  doctrine. 

From  what  has  been  said,  concerning  God's  secret  and  re- 
vealed will,  we  may  infer, 

1^^,  That  it  is  a  great  boldness,  and  unwarrantable  instance 
of  presumption,  for  any  one  to  enter  into,  or  judge  of  God's 
secret  purpose,  so  as  peremptorily  to  determine,  beyond  the 
present  appearance  of  things,  that  this  or  that  shall  certainly 
come  to  pass,  till  he  makes  them  known ;  for  secret  things  he- 
long  unto  the  Lord  our  Gody  but  those  things  which  are  revealed 
belong-  unto  us^  and  to  our  children  forever y  Duet.  xxiv.  29. 
Therefore  no  one  ought  to  determine  diat  he  is  elected  to  salva- 
tion, before  the  work  of  grace  is  wrought,  and,  some  way  or 
other,  made  visible  to  him  i  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  determine 
that  he  is  rejected  or  reprobated,  when  he  has  no  other  ground 
to  go  upon,  but  uncertain  conjectui^e,  which  would  be  a  means 
to  drive  him  to  despair :  that  some  are,  indeeed,  elected,  and 
others  rejected,  is  no  secret  because  God  has  revealed  this  in 
his  word ;  so  that  we  may  assert  it  as  a  prop>osition,  undoubt-^ 
cdly  true,  when  we  do  not  apply  it  to  particular  persons ;  and 
therefore  this  doctrine  has  not  that  pernicious  tendency,  which 
inany  pretend  that  it  has« 
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2dlify  The  first  act  of  saving  faith  docs  not  consist  in  o 
licviiig  that  we  arc  elected ;  neither  is  it  the  duty  of  unrt 
rate  persons,  as  such  to  apply  this  privilege  to  thcmstlv 
more  than  to  conclude  themselves  rejected :  But  our  bu 
is,  so  long  as  the  purpose  of  God  remains  a  secret  to 
attend  on  the  means  of  grace,  hoping  and  iivaiting  for  tl 
play  of  divine  power,  in  effectually  calling  us ;  and  aftei 
for  the  Spirit^s  testimony,  or  seal,  to  he  set  to  it,  when 
discovers  his  own  work ;  and  then  it  may,  in  some  measi 
reckoned  a  branch  of  his  revealed  will  and  will  afford  us 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  him,  and  a  foundation  oi 
and  comfort  in  our  own  souls.  But  this  may  be  fartl 
sisted  on,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  improvement  we 
to  make  of  this  doctrine.  We  proceed  to  consider  tii 
property  of  election. 

4.  It  is  free,  and  sovereign,  or  absolute,  and  uncondi 
for  that  which  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  divine  perfe 
if  applied  to  God's  method  of  working,  is,  by  no  means, 
said  concerning  his  purpose  to  work,  or,  (which  is  the 
his  decree  of  election ;  therefore  if  there  are  no  obligatio 
on  him  by  his  creatures,  to  display  or  perform  any  of  his 
of  grace,  but  they  are  all  free  and  sovereign,  then  it  f 
that  the  fore-sight  of  any  thing  that  shall  be  done  by  th 
fsme,  could  not  be  the  motive,  or  reas^  of  his  purp 
decree,  to  save  them,  or  of  his  choosing  tnem  to  salvati 

This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  the  independence 
divine  nature :  if  his  nature  and  perfections  are  incicpi 
his  will  must  be  so.     But  more  particularly, 

(1.)  The  displays  of  God's  grace,  in  time,  are  expres 
6(Uvcd  into  his  sovereign  pleasure,  in  scripture,  in  Rom. 
He  saith  to  Moses ^  1  will  have  mercy  on  xvhorn  1  u*i 
mercy ;  and  1 7irll  have  compassion  on  whom  I xvill  hav 
passion.  And  there  are  many  other  scriptures,  which 
Oe  referred  to,  where  all  merit,  or  motives,  taken  fn 
I  reature,  which  might  be  supposed  to  induce  him  to 
spiritual  and  saving  blessings,  are  entirely  excluded,  i 
■whole  is  resolved  in  to  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  and 
ticular,  of  those  perfections  which  he  designed  herein  t 
traic.  This  is  applied,  even  to  the  common  blessings  oi 
dence  ;  Nevertheless^  he  saved  them  for  his  7iame^s  sai 
he  might  make  his  mighty  poxver  to  he  known^  Psal.  cvi. 
it  is  also  applied  to  sparing  mercy,  or  the  exercise  of 
patience,  For  vm  narne^s  sake  null  I  defer  mine  anger ^  i 
my  praise  ivill  I  refrain  for  thecy  that  I  cut  thee  not  oj 
xlviii.  9.  and  to  pardoning  mercy,  For  thy  name's  sake^  C 
pardon  mine  iniquity^  for  it  is  greats  Psal.  xxv.  11.  An* 
he  is  represented  as  doing  grt*at  things  for  his  people,  1 
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|Kai  :c  3;:zd.  ax  the  same  t::r.^«  cf  their  cwn  vi>cc59  ar.d  iir.- 
p«Mnim:^>3.  irw.  :'r.w  l"retne>5  ar.vl  sovcncigncy  of  his  gnce,  :c 
:xn.  m*^:::  bi.  n- rt.  conspicuous:  Thus,  when  he  tells  thtm 
he  gl1->  zTtz  Israel  out  of  EK^'pt,  he  p«cs  thcni  in  mind 
their  idolatry  in  that  land;  therefore  no  motive  could  be 
Lcn,  frcn:  thtir  behaviour  towards  him,  which  Cvnild  indue <■ 
to  do  ihi- : .  r  them ;  as  it  b  said,  But  f.hi-u  rihMxi tz^:r:sr 
\  CTtJ  ZLy.iiJ  :::t  h^-^rkz^  unti  .":r;  th^u  JiJ  nst  cTfru  mcj 

iJsilr  cf  Ep.p: ;  ther,  I  ^aiJ^  I  iciJ  fcur  sut  rz:.  juru  t.^jn 
[,  rs  Ul-.o  .p.:ii  yiu  G^^*r  .:g':iinst  than^  i:i  the  yriMf  tj  thr 
E^'up*,  But  I  Tir:u^riK  far  r:t/  nant^s  .«f;ie,  M«;f  it 
UuuiJ  list  t'-j  puiiittJ  O'^zre  ir.f  heathz'Ti^  crtcng^  U'hzr\  t\cu 
p-    .V  in  ivhz>e  ^i.^r,:  I i\uJe  -rr-o. :f'<.i5Ti-.'i  unts  therr^  in  ^rry- 

rf  iht'r:pr:%  5:.:  zf  t'^.e  Lvifz/  E^^'upt^  Ezct,  xx.  8,  9. 
(2.)  It  the  gr^iCw'uf  Ciod,  :uid  consequently  his  purpose  rt- 

:ing  iher^^unUK  v.  cr<.  :i(^t  absolute,  five,  and  sovereign,  ihen  all 

le  glory  tl.crccf  coi.ld  nc:  iic  n-.u-ibuttd  to  him,  mithcr  would 
ting  be  excliidvi ;  but  a^  tiie  creature  nii»;ht  !jc  said  to  be 
(ft  worker  togctiivrr  h  i:h  God,  so  he  VtOuld  lay  claim  to  a  share, 
jtf  not  to  the  gr-jaiva:  part  of  the  honour,  ihat  \\ill  rcdouiul  lo 
|iim  from  \\ ;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  the  t^eat  design  of  the  gospel.  This  will  fardicr  ap- 
pear, if  ve  consider, 

1*^  That  a  conditional  purpose  to  bestow  a  benefit,  cannot 
lake  eifect  till  the  c  Jiulition  be  performed,  and  accordingly  it 
jis  said  to  depend  on  it.  This  is  obvious,  from  the  known  idea 
^xed  to  the  word  condition^  and  the  common  signification 
thereof;  it  follows  therefore, 

•  2t//y.  That  the  performance  of  the  condition  is  the  next,  ux 
limmediate  cause  of  a  conditional  purpose's  taking  eflect;  and, 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us, 

Zdiij.  If,  on  our  performing  the  condition  of  God*s  purpose 
to  save  us,  it  be  rendered  eflfectual,  which  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been,  (agreeably  to  the  nature  of  a  conditional  pur- 
pose) then  we  are  more  beholden  to  our  own  conduct,  than  the 
divine  purpose,  and  so  the  glory  thereof  will  be  due  to  our- 
selves; which  would  not  only  cast  the  highest  dishonour  on 
the  divine  perfections,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  design  of  the 
gospel,  which  is  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  flesh,  and  take  away 
all  occasions  of  glorying,  from  the  cre<iture.  Thus  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  fore-telling  the  glory  of  the  gospel-state,  considers  its 
tendency  to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  when  he  says,  The  lojii' 
ness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  downy  and  the  haughtiness  of  men 
shall  be  made  hw,  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted^  in  that 
daa/y  Isa.  ii«  17.  and  the  apostle,  describing  the  nature  of  faith, 
considers  its  tendency  to  exclude  boasting  $  Rom*  iii.  27.  and 
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our  Saviour,  speaking  concerning  the  discriminating  grace  of 
God,  that  appears  in  election,  ei^er  in  his  purpose  relating  to 
it,  or  in  the  execution  thereof,  says,  Te  have  not  chosen  me^  but 
I  have  chosen  yetL^  John  xv.  16.  that  is,  you  have  done  nothing 
that  has  laid  any  obligation  on  me  to  choose  you  by  that  act  of 
fiiith,  whereby  you  are  inclined  to  prefer  me  to  all  others ;  for 
this  is  the  consequence  and  result  of  my  discriminating  grace. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  arguments,  which 
arc  generally  made  use  of  by  those,  who  are  in  the  other  way 
of  thinking,  to  support  the  conditionality  of  God^s  purpose,  as 
well  as  of  his  works  of  grace,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  thereof.  They 
generally  allege  those  scriptures  for  that  purpose,  that  are  laid 
down  in  a  conditional  form ;  as  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  such 
a  confession  of  Christ  with  the  mouthy  as  is  attended  w^ith  be- 
I'lcving'  in  the  hearty  that  God  raised  him  from  the  deady  and 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lordj  as  connected  with  salvation, 
Rom.  X-  9,  13.  and  our  Saviour  says,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish^  but  have  everlasting  life^  John  iii.  15. 
and  that  he  that  believeth  shall  be  savedj  Mark  xvi.  16.  and 
elsewhere,  Except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish^  Luke 
xiii.  3.  and  many  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature ;  from 
whence  they  argue,  that  since  the  dispensations  of  God'*s  pro- 
vidence, the  gifts  of  his  grace,  and  the  execution  of  bis  pur- 
]^ose  are  all  conditional,  the  purpose  itself  must  be  so.  Were 
•t  but  allowed  that  election  is  conditional  whether  it  respects 
the  purpose  or  providence  of  God,  we  should  meet  with  no  op- 
position from  those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  j 
but  as  such  a  purpose  to  save,  as  is  not  absolute,  peremptory, 
or  independent  on  the  will  of  man,  has  many  absurd  conse- 
quences attending  it,  which  are  derogatoiy  to  the  glory  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  as  has  been  already  considered ;  so  this  can- 
not be  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  that  are  laid  down  in  a 
conditional  form,  as  tliose  and  such-like  are,  that  we  have  but 
now  mentioned;  for  no  sense  of  scripture  can  be  true  or  just, 
tliat  has  the  least  tendency  to  militate  against  any  of  the  divine 
perfections ;  so  that  there  may  without  any  strain  or  violence 
offered  to  tlie  sense  of  words,  be  another  sense  put  upon  these, 
and  all  other  scriptures,  in  which  we  have  the  like  mode  of 
s})caking,  whereby  they  may  be  explained,  agreeably  to  the 
analog}^  of  faith ;  ihcTcl'ore  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  all  such  scrlj)tures  are  to  be  understood  as  import- 
ing the  necessary  toniuxion  of  things,  so  that  one  shall  not  be 
brought  about  wiihoiit  tli'_  other ;  accordingly,  repentance,  faitli, 
and  all  other  gr.iCLS,  are  herein  no  otherwise  considered,  than 
ar;  inseparably  cunr.ccttd  with  salvation;  which  depends  upon 
Quc  of  ihoi;':  pit^po'iiiioii:},  which  was  before  laid  down,  viz,  tha: 
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God  haviug  chosen  to  the  end  has  abo  chosen  to  llic  means. 
We  are  far  from  denying  that  fuith  and  repentance  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  as  God  never  gives  one  without  the  other^ 
and  consequently  they  are  inseparably  connected  in  his  eternal 
purpose  relating  thereunto.  If  nothing  else  were  intended  by 
a  conditional  purpose  than  this,  we  would  not  offer  any  thing 
against  it ;  but  certainly  this  would  be  to  use  words  without 
their  known  or  proper  ideas ;  and  the  word  condition^  as  appli- 
cable to  other  things,  is  never  to  be  understood  in  this  sense. 
There  is  a  necessary  connection  between  God's  creating  the 
world,  and  his  upholding  it^  or  between  his  creating  an  intel- 
ligent creature,  and  his  giving  laws  to  him  ;  but  none  ever  sup- 
posed  one  to  be  properly  a  condition  of  the  other :  so  a  king^s 
determining  to  pardon  a  malefactor,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  his  pardoning  him,  and  his  pardon  given  forth,  with  his 
having  a  right  to  his  forfeited  life ;  but  it  is  not  proper  to  say, 
one  is  a  condition  of  the  other ;  so  a  person's  seeing  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  his  opening  his  eyes  ;  and  speaking,  with 
the  motion  of  his  lips  ;  but  wc  do  not  say,  when  he  determines 
to  do  bodi  of  them,  that  one  is  a  condition  of  the  other.  A  con- 
dition, properly  speaking  is  that  which  is  not  only  connected 
-with  the  privilege  that  follows  upon  the  performance  thereof, 
but  it  must  be  performed  by  a  subject  acting  independently  on 
him  who  made  the  conditional  oveiture,  or  promise. 

If  it  be  said,  that  a  duty,  which  we  are  enabled  to  perform 
by  God,  who  promised  the  blessing  connected  with  it,  is  pro- 
perly a  condition,  we  will  not  contend  about  the  proprict}-,  or 
impropriety,  of  the  word  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  taken  by  many, 
when  applied  to  divine  things,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  matters 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  so  used  to  signify  the  dependence  of  the 
bkssings  promised,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  purpose,  rela- 
ting thereunto,  on  our  performance  of  the  condition,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  in  our  own  power,  whereby  we  come  to  have  a 
right  and  title  to  eternal  life  ;  it  is  this  that  we  principally  mi- 
litate against,  when  we  assert  the  absoluteness  of  God's  purpose. 

2.  Whatever  ideas  there  may  be  contained  in  those  scrip- 
tures, which  are  brought  to  support  the  doctrine  we  are  oppos- 
ing, that  contain  in  diem  the  nature  of  a  condition,  nothing 
more  is  intended  thereby,  but  that  what  is  connected  with  sal- 
vation is  a  condition  of  our  claim  to  it,  or  expectation  of  it :  In 
this  sense,  we  will  not  deny  faith  and  repentance  to  be  condi- 
tions of  salvation,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
instance  of  presumption,  for  impenitent  and  unbelieving  sin- 
ners, to  pretend  that  they  have  a  right  to  it,  or  to  expect  the 
end  without  the  means,  since  these  are  inseparably  connected 
in  God's  purpose,  as  well  as  in  all  his  dispensations  of  grace. 
This  being  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule  for  our  understanding 
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all  those  scriptures,  which  are  usually  brought  to  prove  tliac 
God's  purposes  are  sometimes  conditional,  we  shall  fartlier  il- 
lustrate it,  by  applying  it  to  three  or  four  other  scriptures,  that 
are  often  brought  in  defence  thereof,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  explain,  consistently  with  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining. 

One  is  taken  from  Gen.  xix.  22.  where  the  angel  bade  Lot 
escape  to  Zoar^  telling  him,  that  he  could  not  do  any  thing  till 
he  came  thither.  If  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  created  an- 
gel,  as  most  divines  do,  yet  he  must  be  considered  as  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  God,  or  acting  pursuant  to  his  commission  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  all  one,  to  our  present  argument,  as  though  God 
had  told  Lot,  that  he  could  do  nothing  till  he  w^as  gone  from 
that  place.  It  is  plain,  that  he  had  given  him  to  understand, 
that  he  should  be  preserved  from  the  flames  of  Sodom,  and  that, 
in  order  thereunto,  he  must  flee  for  his  life ;  and  adds,  that  he 
could  do  nothing,  that  is,  he  could  not  destroy  Sodom,  consist- 
endy  with  the  divine  purpose  to  save  him,  tiU  he  was  escaped 
out  of  the  place  ;  for  God  did  not  design  to  preserve  him  alive 
(as  he  did  the  three  Hebrew  captives,  in  Daniel)  in  the  fire,  but 
by  his  escaping  from  it ;  one  was  as  much  fore-ordained  as  the 
other,  or  was  designed  as  a  means  conducive  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  of  the  text  is,  not  that  God's  purpose,  relating; 
to  Sodom's  destruction,  was  founded  on  Lot's  escape,  as  an  un- 
certain and  dubious  condition,  depending  on  his  own  will,  ab- 
stracted from  the  divine  determination  relating  to  it ;  but  he 
designed  that  those  two  things  should  be  connected  together, 
and  that  one  should  be  antecedent  to  the  other ;  and  both  of 
them,  as  well  as  their  respective  connection,  were  the  object  of 
God's  absolute  and  pcrtmptor)'  determination* 

There  is  another  scripture,  sometimes  brought  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  Gen.  xxxii.  26.  where  the  angel  says  to  Jacob,  h^t 
mv  go  J  for  the  day  brcaketh  ;  and  Jacob  replies,  Iivill  not  let 
thee  go^  except  thou  blesa  yne^  which  does  not  infer,  that  God's 
determinations  were  dependent  on  Jacob's  endeavour  to  detain 
him,  or  his  willingness  to  let  him  depart ;  but  we  must  consider 
Jacob  as  an  humble,  yet  importunate  suppliant,  as  it  is  said 
elsewhere,  Weeping  ayid  making  aupprwation^  Hos.  xii.  4.  Let 
me  go^  suys  God,  appearing  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  and  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men,  that  he  might  give  occasion  to  Ja- 
cob to  express  a  more  ardent  desire  of  his  presence  and  bless- 
ing, as  well  iis  to  signify  how  unworthy  he  was  of  it ;  not  as 
though  he  was  undetermined  before-liand  what  to  do,  but 
since  the  grace  which  Jacob  exercised,  as  well  as  the  blessinj;" 
which  he  rvCeivLcl,  was  God's  gift,  and  both  wtre  connected  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose,  we  must  conclude  that  the  pui- 
]-»ose  itself  was  free,  sovereign,  and  unconditional. 

gain,  theic  i^  another  scripture,  in  which  (iod  condescends 
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to  use  a  mode  of  speaking,  not  much  imlike  to  the  other,  in 
^hich  he  says  to  Moses,  speaking  concerning  Israel,  in  £xod« 
xxxii.  10.  This  is  a  stiff-necked  people ;  voxv  therefore  let  me 
alone^  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them^  and  that  I  may 
consume  them  ;  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  event  was 
to  turn  upon  Moses's  prayer,  as  though  God*s  purposing  to  save 
his  people  were  dependent  on  it ;  or  that  that  grace,  Mrhich  in- 
clined him  to  be  importunate  with  God,  did  not  take  itB  rise 
from  him.  Moses,  indeed,  when  first  he  began  to  plead  with 
God,  knew  not  whether  his  prayer  would  be  prevalent  or  no ; 
however,  he  addresses  himself,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
importunity,  for  sparing  mercy  ;  and,  when  God  says.  Let  mf 
alone^  it  signifies,  that  his  people  were  unworthy  that  any  one 
should  plead  their  cause ;  and,  if  God  should  mark  iniquity, 
then  Moses*s  intercession  would  be  altogether  in  vain,  and  so 
he  might  as  well  let  him  alone,  in  that  respect,  as  ask  for  his 
mercy.  He  docs  not,  indeed,  at  first,  tell  him  what  he  designed 
to  do,  that  he  might  aggravate  their  crime,  but  afterwards  he 
miswers  his  prayer  in  Israel's  favour,  and  signifies  that  he 
would  work,  not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  his  own  name's  sake ; 
so  that  he  takes  occasion,  on  the  one  hand,  to  set  forth  the  peo- 
ple's desert  of  punishment ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  freeness  of 
his  own  grace. 

There  is  but  one  scripture  more. that  I  shall  mention,  among 
many  that  might  have  been  brought,  and  that  is  what  is  said 
concerning  our  Saviour,  in  Matt.  xiii.  58.  that  he  could  not  do 
many  mighty  works  there ^  at  that  time,  in  his  own  country,  be" 
cause  of  their  unbelief?  where  he  speaks  either  of  their  not 
having  a  faith  of  miracles  that  was  sometimes  required,  in  those 
for  whom  they  were  wrought :  or  else  of  the  unaccountable 
stupidity  of  that  people,  who  were  not  convinced,  by  many 
others  that  he  had  wrought  before  them  ;  therefore  he  resolves 
to  put  a  stop  to  his  hand,  and  not,  for  the  present,  to  work  so 
many  miracles  amongst  them,  as  other  ways  might  have  been 
expected  :  If  we  suppose  that  their  want  of  faith  prevented  his 
working  them,  this  is  not  to  b6  considered  as  an  unforeseen 
event.  And  as  he  had  determined  not  to  confer  this  privilege 
upon  them,  or  to  continue  to  work  miracles  amongst  them,  if 
those,  which  he  had  already  wrought,  were  disregarded  and 
despised  by  their  unbelief,  we  must  conclude  that  he  had  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  this  before-hand,  and  that  his  determinations 
were  not  dependent  on  uncertain  conditions,  though  he  had  re^ 
solved  to  act  in  such  a  way,  as  was  most  for  his  own  glory ; 
and  that  there  should  be  an  inseparable  connexion  between  that 
faith,  which  was  their  duty^  and  his  continuing  to  exert  divine 
power,  as  an  ordinance  adapted  to  excite  \U 

5.  God's  purpose  concerning  election  is  unchangeable ;  this 
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is  the  result  of  his  being  infinitely  perfect.  Mutability  is  an 
imperfection  that  belongs  only  to  creatures  :  As  it  would  be  an 
instance  of  imperfection,  if  there  were  the  least  change  in  God's 
understanding,  so  as  to  know  more  or  less  than  he  did  from  all 
eternity  ;  the  same  must  be  said  with  respect  to  his  will,  which 
cannot  admit  of  any  new  determinations.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  changes  in  the  external  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
which  are  me  result  of  his  will,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  his  pow- 
er ;  yet  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  mutability  in  his 
purpose.  We  have  before  considered,  in  speaking  concerning 
the  immutability  of  the  di\'ine  nature  *,  that  whatever  may  be 
a  reason  obliging  men  to  alter  their  purposes,  it  cannot,  in  the 
least,  take  place,  so  that  God  hereby  should  be  obliged  to  alter 
his  :  No  unforseen  occurrence  can  render  it  expedient  for  him 
to  change  his  mind,  nor  can  any  superior  power  oblige  him  to 
do  it ;  nor  can  any  defect  of  power,  to  bring  about  what  he  had 
designed,  induce  him  to  alter  his  purpose. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  obstinacy  of  man's  will  may 
do  it ;  that  is  to  suppose  his  will  exempted  from  the  governing 
influence  of  divine  providence,  and  the  contrary  force,  that  of- 
fers resistance,  superior  to  it,  which  cannot  be  supposed,  with- 
out detracting  from  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections.  It  would 
be  a  very  unworthy  thought  for  any  one  to  conclude  that  Go4 
18  one  day  of  one  mind,  and  another  day  forced  to  be  of  the 
contrary ;  how  far  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  that 
scheme  of  doctrine  that  we  are  opposing,  let  any  one  judge.  It 
will  be  very  hard  to  clear  it  of  Uiis  entanglement,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  do,  or  else  all  the  absurdities  that  they  fasten  on 
the  doctrine  of  election,  which  are  far  from  being  unanswera- 
ble, will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  prejudices  against  it. 

They  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  are  sensible 
that  ^hey  have  one  difficulty  to  conflict  with,  namely,  the  incon- 
sistency of  God's  infallible  knowledge  of  future  events,  with  a 
tnutability  of  will  relating  thereunto ;  or  how  the  independency 
of  the  divine  fore-knowledge  is  consistent  with  the  dependence 
and  mutability  of  his  yi\l.  To  fence  against  this,  some  have 
ventiired  to  deny  the  divine  prescience  ;  but  that  is  to  split  a- 
eainst  one  rock,  whilst  endeavouring  to  avoid  another.  There- 
K>re  others  distitiguish  concerning  the  objects  of  the  divine  pre- 
science, and  Consider  them,  either  as  they  are  necessary  or  con- 
tingent, and  accordingly  suppose  that  God  has  a  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  the  former ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  latter,  (from 
the  nature  of  the  things  known)  is  uncertain,  and  consequently 
the  determination  of  his  will  is  not  unaltera:ble.  But  this  is  to 
J^et  bounds  to  the  fore-knowledge  of  God,  with  respect  to  its 
object,  and,  indeed,  to  exclude  the  free  actions  of  the  creature 
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>  from  being  the  objects  thereo£»  which  is  a  limiting  and  lessen- 
ing of  this  perfection,  and  is  directly  contranr  to  the  idea  of 
omniscience ;  and  therefore  we  must  insist  on  their  proving  thiji 
to  be  consistent  with  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  which  they 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  do ;  and  to  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  any  thing  is  the  object  of  God's  certain  fore*know* 
ledge,  about  which  his  will  is  no  way  conversant,  or  only  so, 
in  such  a  way,  as  that  it  is  subject  to  change,  according  to  the 
mutability  of  things,  is  altogether  as  indefensible,  and  equal- 
ly subversive  of  the  independency,  wisdom,  and  sovereignty 
tnereof. 

Object.  The  most  material  objection  against  this  doctrine,  is 
take  A  from  some  scriptures,  which  seem  to  represent  God  as  re- 
penting, and  therein,  as  it  is  supposed,  changing  his  purpose* 
Thus  he  is  sometimes  said  to  repent,  that  he  had  bestowed  some 
blessings  upon  men,  when  he  perceives  how  they  have  been 
abused  by  them,  and  accordingly  he  purposes  to  bring  evil  on 
them  ;  as  we  read,  in  Gen.  vi.  6,  7.  It  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  made  man^  dndit  grieved  him  at  his  heart ;  and  the  I/)rd 
said^  I  will  destroy  man^  whom  I  have  created;  and,  at  other 
times  he  is  said  to  repent  of  the  evil  that  he  designed  to  bring 
upon  them,  and  alter  his  purpose  in  their  favour ;  thus  it  is  said^ 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people^  and  repent 
himself  Jor  his  servants  ;  when  he  seeth  that  their  power  is  gonCj 
and  there  is  none  shut  upj  or  leji;  and  in  Joel  ii.  13.  Rend  your 
hearts^  and  not  your  garments^  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your 
God ;  for  he  is  gracious  and  merciful^  slow  to  anger ^  cmd  of 
great  kindness^  and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil;  and  in  Psal.  xc. 
13,  Return^  0  Lord^  how  long  f  and  let  it  repent  thee  concern'- 
ing  thy  servants ;  and  in  Jer.  zviii.  8»  If  that  nation^  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced^  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of 
the  evil  that  I  have  thought  to  do  unto  them*  And  we  have  a- 
very  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  God's  sparing  Nineveh,' on 
their  repentance,  after  he  had  threatened,  by  the  prophet  Jonah^ 
that  xvithin  forty  days  they  should  he  destroyed, 

Ansxv.  It  is  true,  there  are  many  scriptures,  in  which  re- 
pentance is  ascribed  to  God,  which,  if  we  consider  nothing  eke 
but  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words,  seem  to  favour  the  ob- 
jection ;  but  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  that  such  a  sense  of  re- 
pentance, as  that  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  perfections,  and  therefore  those  scriptures,  referred 
to  therein,  cannot  imply  a  change  in  God's  purpose.  Andy  in- 
deed, there  are  other  scriptures,  which  assert  what  is  directly 
contrary  thereunto ;  as  when  it  is  said,  in  Numb,  zxiii*  19* 
God  is  not  a  man^  that  he  should  lye^  neither  the  son  ofman^  that 
he  should  repent;  hath  he  said^  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  or  hath 
he  spoken  J  and  shall  he  not  mate  it  good?  And  elsewhere,  in  1 
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Snau  XV.  29.  it  is  iaiA^  The  strength  ojrjtraelmU  noi  lye^  Mr 

WfpetU  i  for  he  i»  nqt  a  man  that  he  should  repent*  • 
:  But  we  miut  havie  recourse  tb  some  mediods  to  reooode 
.^s  seeming  contradiction,  and  so  consider  the  senae  fhatsS^ 
in  different  respects,  as  applicable  to  them  bodi ;  in  some 
cures,  Ood  is  said  to  repent ;  in  others,  it  is  said  that  he 
Bot  repent*  That  these  may  not  appear  inconsistent  with 
another,  nor  either  of  th^m  infer  anv  imperfection  in  God^kt 
it  be  considered,  diat  God  is  sometimes  representecif^  in  scrip- 
tare,  in  condescension  to  our  common  mode  of  speidcingi  si 
though  he  had  human  passions,  as  in  others,  he  b  deacribedi 
as  tfaou^  he  had  a  body,  or  bodily  parts :  But  such  expi«ssioiis 
•re  always  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphcnical  sense,  wiuioiit  ^ 
least  supposition,  that  he  is  subject  to  any  such  imperfections ; 
SBid  particularly  we  must  not  conclude,  tnat  repentance  b  em 
^scribed  to  God  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  to  men,  viz*  as  im- 
plying a  change  in  his  purpose,  occasioned  by  an  unforeaeeo 
occurrence,  which  is  the  sense  contained  in  the  objection.  Such 
'arrQ>entance,  as  this,  is  a  passion  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
creature,  and  therefore  in  this  sense  we  must  understfuui  those 
words;  God  is  not  m  num^  that  he  should  h/ey  nor  the  son  qfwun, 
that  he  should  repent ;  accordinriy,  he  is  ssud  to  repent,  not  bf 
changing  hb  purpose,  but  by  changing  hb  work.  Thus  wfaca 
it  b  said,  that  he  repented  that  he  had  made  man^  nothing  is 
meant  by  it,  but  that  he  determined  to  destroy  him,  as  he  did 
afterwards  by  the  flood.  And  this  was  no  new  determination 
'  arising  from  any  thing  in  the  creature,  which  God  did  not  fore- 
ace  ;  he  knew  before^hand  that  all  flesh  would  cornet  their  way, 
and  therefore  his  determination  to  punish  them  for  it,  was  not 
a  new  resolve  of  the  divine  wiU,  after  the  sin  was  committed ; 
but  God  determined  things  in  their  respective  order,  first  to 
permit  sin,  and  then  knowing  what  would  be  the  consequence 
thereof,  namely,  that  they  would  rebel  against  him,  he  deter^ 
mined  to  .punish  it,  or  to  destroy  the  old  world,  which  is,  in 
effect,  the  same,  as  though  he  had  repented  that  he  made  it. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  repent  as  we  do,  by  wishing  that  he  had 
not  done  that  which  he  is  said  to  repent  of,  but  by  denpng  us 
the  advantage,  which  we  might  have  otherwise  expected  from 
it.  In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  aU  those  scriptures  that 
speak  of  God,  as  repenting  of  the  good  that  he  had  bestowed 
on  man* 

"  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  said  to  repent  of  the  evil 
which  he  threatened  to  bring  on  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh, 
tlus  does  not  argue  any  change  in  his  purpose ;  for  he  deter- 
mined that  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed,  provided  they  did 
not  repent,  and  it  was  not  uncertain  to  him  whether  they  wouU 
repent  or  no ;  for,  at  the  same  time,  he  deter^mined  to  give  them 
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repentance,  as  appears  by  the  event,  and  so  not  to  inflict  the 
judgment  threatened ;  and  therefore  when  Jonah  was  Sjent  to 
make  a  public  proclamation  to  the  people,  that  in  forty  days 
they  should  be  destroyed,  it  is  plain  that  they  understood  the 
threatning  in  this  sense,  that  they  had  no  ground  to  expect  any 
thing  else,  except  they  repented,  which  accordingly  they  did, 
and  so  were  spared,  without  having  any  reason  to  conclude  that 
God  changed  his  purpose  relating  thereunto. 

If  it  be  objected  hereunto,  that  this  is  nothing  less  than  to 
establish  a  conditional  purpose  in  God,  and  so  overthrows  the 
argument  that  we  are  maintaining ;  the  reply  that  may  be  made 
to  it,  is,  that  we  distinguish  between  a  conditional  purpose,. in 
God's  secret  will,  and  a  conditional  proposition,  which  was  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  prophet's  ministiy :  The  prophet,  it  is 
plain,  was  not  told,  when  he  received  his  commission  to  go  to 
Nineveh,  that  God  would  give  them  repentance,  but  only,  that, 
without  repentance,  they  should  be  destroyed ;  whereas  God, 
as  the  event  makes  it  appear,  determined  that  they  should  re- 
pent, and  therefore  that  they  should  not  be  destroyed ;  and,  con- 
sequently, we  must  not  suppose,  that,  when  God  sent  him,  he 
was  undetermined,  in  his  own  purpose,  whether  to  destroy  them 
or  not,  or  that  there  was  any  thing  conditional  in  the  divine 
mind,  that  rendered  the  event  uncertain  to  God,  though  there 
was  a  condition  contained  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  prophet's 
message,  which  the  Ninevites  very  well  understood,  namely, 
that  they  had  no  ground  to  expect  c^diverance  without  repent* 
ance,  and  therefore  they  repented,  in  hope  of  obtaining  mercy, 
which  they  supposed  would  be  connected  with  their  repentance ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  Jonah  himself  suspected  that  this  might 
be  the  event,  though  God  had  not  told  him  that  it  would  be  so, 
and  therefore  says,  in  chap.  iv.  2*  For  I  knew  that  thou  art  a 
gracious  God^  and  mercifuly  slow  to  anger ^  and  of  great  kind- 
ness^ and  repentest  thee  of  the  eviL 

6.  The  purpose  of  God,  in  choosing  men  to  eternal  life,  ren- 
ders their  salvation  necessary ;  so  that  notlung  shall  defeat,  or 
disannul  it.  What  God  says  concerning  Israel's  deliverance 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  may  be  applied  to  all  his  other 
determinations,  and  particularly  to  what  relates  to  the  eternal 
salvation  of  his  people ;  My  counsel  shall  standi  and  I<will  do  ail 
my  pleasure  ;  yea^  I  have  spoken  it^  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass  ; 
J  have  purposed  it^  I  will  also  do  it^  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  11.  The  pur- 
poses of  God,  indeed,  are  distinguished  from  his  bringing  them 
.  to  pass ;  it  is  one  thing  to  design  to  bring  his  people  to  glory, 
and  another  thing  to  bring  them  to  it.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  decree  of  God  has,  in  itself,  a  proper  efficiency  to  pro- 
duce the  thing  decreed :  ♦  for  then  there  would  be  no  difference 

*  7^  ft  -what  tt  metmt  hf  that  axiom,  lued  by  the  tchwl-mm^  Itecretum  Dei. 
mihil  ponit  in  esse. 
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between  an  eternal  decree,  and  an  eternal  production  of  things; 
whereas  the  apostle  plainly  distinguishes  between  man's  being 
predestinated  to  glory,  and  brought  to  it,  when  he  says.  Thou 
xvhom  he  predestinated^  them  he  glorified^  Rom*  viii.  30. 

The  purpose  of  God,  is,  indeed,  the  internal  moving  cause, 
or  the  nrst  ground  and  reason  of  the  salvation  of  those  who  are 
elected  to  it;  but  his  power  is  the  more  immediate  cause  of  it, 
so  that  his  purpose  is  the  reason  of  his  exerting  this  power, 
and  both  concurring  to  the  salvation  of  men,  render  it  certain 
and  necessary.  Therefore  some  distinguish,  for  the  explaining 
of  this,  between  the  determining  and  powerful  wiU  of  God ;  the 
latter  of  which,  is  sometimes  cidled  the  word  of  lus  power,  and 
renders  the  former  effectual ;  this  it  must  certainly  do,  other- 
wise God  would  be  said  to  will  the  existence  of  things,  thst 
shall  never  have  a  b^ing.  In  this  respect,  the  purpose  of  God 
renders  things  necessary,  which  are  in  themselves  contingent, 
or  arbitrary,  and  would  otherwise  never  come  to  pass.* 

This  is  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who  are  enabled  to 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure ;  for  their  perseverance  in 
grace,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  that  they  meet  with, 
IB  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  election  to  eternal  life. 
Thus,  as  we  before  distinguished  predestination  into  election 
and  reprobation,  we  have  considered  the  former  of  these,  and 
we  proceed, 

oecondhfy  To  speak  concerning  the  doctrine  of  reproba- 
tion ;  (a)  which  is  become  obnoxious  to  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  almost  to  a  proverb ;  so  that  if  any  doctrine  is 
considered  as  shocking,  and  to  be  answered  no  otherwise  than 
by  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  it,  it  is  compared  to  this  of 
reprobation ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  a  consequence  from  the 
doctrine  of  election  to  eternal  life,  that  doctrine  would  not  be 
so  much  opposed  by  them.  How  far  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions, or  exceptionable  methods  of  explication,  may  have  given 

*  Tku9  the  9chool-men  dutingtdth  betveen  neccssltas  consequentis,  and  conse- 
quentiat ;  to  that  thai^  vfuch  it  not  in  ittelf  neceataty,  it  rendered  cventuaBx/  m^  at 
the  consequence  of  God*t  purpote,  that  it  thcUl  be. 


(a)  "  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  a  predestination  to  death,  in  the 
same  sense  as  unto  life,  that  is  to  the  nteans  and  the  consequent  end :  Fer  the 
occurrence  of  sin  may  be'satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  other  principles ;  though 
without  pretending  to  Uie  rem(»val  ofevery  difficulty  in  a  subject  the  entire  com- 
prehension of  which  is  probably  unsuited  to  our  present  state  and  faculties.* 

•  It  is  acknowledged  that  this  view  of  the  tabject  U  different  frona  that  which  most  Calvinif- 
tic  writera  have  Riven.  Yet  several  eminent  divines  have  laid  down  the  fundainetit^d  principles, 
ut  least,  of  this  sentiment,  and  have  opened  the  way  to  it:  particularly  Augustine.  Tlieo|4iihR 
Gale,  and  a  class  of  German  Theologians  who  may  be  termed  the  school  of  Leibnkx  A  short 
rime  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  excite  the  attention  of  thinking  men  to  his  doctrine,  by  a  S^r. 
men  en  the  Divine  g/ory^  di* flayed  by  the  Permiseion  of  Sin.  But,  since  the  publication  of  chat 
pamphlet,  the  subject  h.(s  been  more  ably  and  fullv  treated  bv  my  reverend  tutor*  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilfijm::,  in  his  Du:oursc  en  Predatinatiin  te  Life,  pal»)i9bed  very  lately. 
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occasion 'for  this  prejudice,  it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to 
enquire ;  but  we  shall  take  occasion,  from  tnence,  to  explain  it 
in  such  a  way,  as  that- a  fair  and  unprejudiced  disputant  will 
not  see  just  reason  to  except  against  it,  at  least  to  reproach  it, 
as  though  it  were  a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  divine  glory, 
and  to  be  defended  by  none  but  those  who  seem  to  have  a  de- 
sign to  raise  prejudices,  in  the  minds  of  men,  against  religion 
in  general. 

Aud  here  we  shall  take  occasion  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  it  is  contained  in,  or  deduced  from  scripture,  where 
the  same  word  that  is  used  to  signify  the  execution  of  diis  de- 
cree, may  be  applied  to  express  the  decree  itself.  Thus  we  read 
of  God's  rejecting,  or  disregarding  men,  as  a  punishment  of 
their  rebellion  against  him :  and  these  are  compared  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  chap.  vi.  30.  To  reprobate  silvery  because  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin.  The  refuse 
of  silver  ;  and,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  same  word*  b  some- 
times translated  reprobates ;  at  other  times,  disapproved  or  re- 
jected, 1  Cor.  iv.  27.  2  Cor.  xiii.  S.  Heb.  vi.  8.  and  when  this 
disapprobation,  or  rejection,  respects  not  only  their  actions,  as 
contrary  to  the  holy  nature  of  God,  but  their  persons,  as 
punished  for  their  iniquities ;  and  when  this  punishment  is  con- 
sidered as  what  respects  their  eternal  state,  as  the  objects  of 
vindictive  justice,  the  piupose  of  God,  relating  hereunto,  b 
what  we  caJl  reprobation.  ^ 

But,  that  we  may  more  particularly  consider  the  sense  of  the 
word,  it  seems,  in  scripture,  to  contain  in  it  two  ideas. 

1.  God's  determining  to  leave  a  part  of  the  world  in  that 
state  of  sin  and  misery,  which  he  from  all  eternity,  fore-knew 
that  they  would  bring  diemselves  into,  or  his  decreeing  not  to 
save  them ;  and,  since  all  will  allow  that  a  part  of  mankind 
shaU  not  be  saved,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  this  was 
determined  by  him  before-hand ;  and  this  is  what  divines  gene- 
rally call  preterition. 

2.  There  is  another  idea  in  the  word  reprobation^  which  is 
also  contained  in  scripture,  or  deducible  from  it,  and  that  re- 
spects the  purpose  of  God  to  punish  those  for  their  iniquities, 
whom  he  will  not  save.  Not  to  be  saved,  is  the  same  as  to  be 
punished  with  everlasting'  destruction^  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lordy  and  the  glory  of  his  power*  And  God's  purpose,  relating 
hereunto,  is  expressed  in  scripture  by  his  appointing  them  to 
wrathy  1  Thess.  v.  9.  for  those  sins  which  ne  fore-saw  they 
would  commit.  This  is  what  some  call  pre^damnation^  as  taken 
from  that  expression  of  the  apostle,  Jiide,  ver.  4, 13.  concern- 
ing some  who  had  crept  into  the  church  unawares^  whom  he 
describes  as  ungodly  men^  that  is,  notoriously  so,  who  turned 
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the  grace  of  God  into  lascivtousness^  for  whom  is  reserved  tht 
blackness  ojf  darkness  forever ;  of  these  he  sajrs,  that  they  wore 
before  of  oldy  ordained  to  this  condemnation^  where  God  is  re- 
presented SIS  punishing  sinners,  in  proportion  to  their  crimes; 
and  this  is  considered  as  the  result  of  that  eternal  purpose, 
which  was  founded  on  his  fore-sight  of  their  contracting  that 
guilt  whereby  they  would  render  themselves  liable  to  it. 

If  this  doctrine  be  tlius  explained,  it  will  appear  agreeable, 
not  only  to  scripture,  but  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  there- 
fere  too  great  a  truth  to  be  treated  with  that  abhorrence,  widi 
which  it  generally  is,  without  explaining,  distinguishing  or  feur* 
Ijr  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cause.  It  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  render  any  doctrine  odious,  by  misrepresentation,  as  dicy 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  have  done  this  of  reprobation, 
which  we  shall  briefly  consider,  and  therein  take  leave  to  ex- 
plain it  in  a  different  manner,  whereby  it  will  appear  not  only 
worthy  to  be  defended,  as  redounding  to  the  glory  of  God,  bik 
a  plain  and  evident  truth,  founded  on  scripture. 

If  this  doctrine  were  to  be  considered  no  otherwise,  than  as 
it  is  often  represented  by  them,  we  should  dislike  it,  as  much  as 
they  do ;  for  when  they  pretend  that  we  herein  suppose  God  to 
be  severe  and  cruel  to  his  creatures,  delighting  himself  in,  and 
triumphing  over  them,  in  their  misery :  and  that  he  decreed, 
from  all  eternit}',  to  damn  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  their  sin,  as  the  result  of  his  arbitrary 
will,  or  dominion,  as  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  as  a  means  to  attain  this  end, 
as  though  it  were  in  itself  desirable,  he  leaves  them  to  them- 
selves, blinds  their  minds,  and  hardens  their  hearts,  and  offers 
these  occasions  of,  and  inducements  to  sin,  which  are  as  stum- 
bling-blocks in  their  way,  and  that  he  determined  that  his  pro- 
vidence should  be  so  conversant  about  the  will  of  man,  as  that 
it  should  he  under  a  natural  necessity,  or  kind  of  compulsion, 
to  what  is  e\  il,  without  considering  the  corruption  and  depra- 
vity of  nature,  as  a  vicious  habit,  which  they  had  contracted ; 
and  that  all  this  is  done  in  pursuance  of  this  decree  of  repro- 
bation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  who  give  tliis  account  of  this 
doctrine,  have  no  other  fouivJation  for  it,  but  the  popular  out- 
cry of  those  who  are  not  apprivsed  of  the  methods  that  are  gene- 
rally taken  to  explain  and  defend  it ;  or  else  they  suppose  that 
it  cannot  be  defended,  without  being  exposed  to  those  excep- 
tions which  are  contained  in  the  account  they  give  of  it.  But 
we  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  this,  but  proceed  to  explain 
and  defend  it  another  way.  And, 

1.  As  to  the  former  branch  thereof,  namely,  preterition,  or 
God's  passing  by,  ox  i«'j^cU\i^\icvo^t:  wV^otxv  \\^  hath  not  chosen 
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to  salvation,  let  it  be  premised ;  that  God,  in  his  eternal  pu]> 
pose,  considered  all  mankind  as  fallen,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  foreknown  by  him,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  said 
to  be  omniscient,  and  the  result  oi  his  fore- knowledge  is  his  de<> 
termining  to  leave  a  part  of  them  in  their  fallen  state,  in  which 
he  niigiit  have  left  the  whole  world  to  perish  without  being  lia* 
ble  to  the  least  charge  of  injustice.  This  is  what  we  call  hii 
rejecting  them,  and  accordingly  it  is  opposed  to  his  having  cho- 
sen the  rest  to  eternal  life.  These  terms  of  opposition  are  plains 
ly  contained  in  scripture :  thus  it  is  said,  The  election  hath  oi- 
tained  it^  and  the  rest  were  blinded^  Horn.  xi.  7.  not  by  God's 
leading  them  into  mistakes,  or  giving  them  false  ideas  of  things, 
but  they  were  left  to  the  blindness  of  their  minds,  which  was  me 
result  of  their  apostasy  from  God;  and  elsewhere  our  Saviour 
says.  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent^  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes^  Matt.  xi.  25.  Thou  hast  hid,  that 
is,  not  revealed  them ;  and  that  either  objectively,  as  respecting 
those  who  are  destitute  of  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  or  subjec- 
tively, as  he  did  not  effectually,  or  savingly  enlighten  them  with 
the  light  of  life,  by  revealing  Christ  in  them^  as  the  apostle  calls 
it.  Gal.  i.  16.  ;md  therefore  it  is  as  though  he  had  said,  thou  hast 
determined  not  to  give  to  some  the  means  of  grace,  nor  to  others 
the  saving  efficacy  thereof,  such  as  they  are  partakers  of,  who 
are  chosen  to  salvation.  Accordingly,  he  is  said  to  have  suf* 
fered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  xvaySy  Acts  xiv.  16.  that 
is,  not  to  restrain  or  prevent  the  breaking  forth  of  corruptiofi, 
as  he  might  have  done ;  and  elsewhere,  to  have  winked at^  chap« 
xvii.  30.  that  is,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  over-looked  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  which  is  no  other  than  his  rejecting  or  pass^ 
mg  them  by ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  that  diffi- 
cult mode  of  speaking  used  by  the  aposde,  Whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth^  Rom.  ix.  18.  by  which  nothing  else  is  intended  but 
his  purposing  to  leave  many  to  the  hardness  of  their  own  hearts* 
God  forbid  diat  any  one  should  think  that  there  is  a  positive  act 
contained  in  those  words,  as  though  God  infused  hsudness  into 
the  heai^s  of  any ;  for  the  meaning  is  only  this,  that  he  deter* 
mined  to  deny  heart-softening  grace'to  that  part  of  mankind, 
whom  he  had  not  fore-ordained  to  eternal  life.  That  there  wai 
such  a  purpose  relating  hereunto,  is  evident,  because  whatevet 
God  does  in  the  methods  of  his  providence,  is  the  result  of  all 
eternal  purpose.  This  no  one,  who  obser\'es  the  dispensation! 
of  God  s  providence,  and  allows  as  every  one  must  do,  that  all 
that  he  does  was  pre-concerted  by  him,  can  justly  deny. 

But  that  which  must  be  farther  enquired  mto,  as  to  this  mat^ 
ter,  is,  whether  God's  determining  to  pass  by  a  part  of  mankind, 
be  an  act  of  sovereignty  or  of  justice.  And  this  may  also  ht 
judged  of,  bv  the  external  dispensation  of  his  providsncs ;  s# 
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far  as  there  is  sovereignty,  or  justice,  visible  in  them,  we  an 
to  conclude  that  this  purpose,  relating  thereunto,  was  the  resuk 
of  one  or  other  of  these  perlections.  In  some  respects  it  is  as 
met  of  sovereignty :  As,  for  instance,  that  Ciod  should  give  one 
nation  the  gospel,  or  the  means  of  grace,  and  deny  it  to  ano- 
ther; it  is  not  because  he  sees  any  thing  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
that  obliges  him  thereunto,  more  than  in  the  other ;  but  the 
reason  is,  as  was  observed  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned, 
because  it  seemed  good  in  his  sights  Matt.  xi.  26.  Moreover, 
his  giving  special  grace,  whereby  some  are  effectually  called 
and  sanctified ;  and  denying  it  to  others,  is  an  act  <^  sovereign 
pleasure. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  said  sometimes,  in  the 'extern 
nal  dispensations  of  his  providence,  to  leave  men  to  themselvo, 
to  give  them  up  to  their  own  hearts  lust,  in  a  judicial  way, 
which  supposes  not  only  the  commission  of  sin,  but  persons 
being  obstinate  and  resolutely  determined  to  continue  in  it 
Thus  God  saith  concerning  his  people ;  Israel  would  none  of 
me;  so  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts*  lusts  ^  and  they  walk- 
ed in  their  own  counsels^  Psal.  Ixxxi.  11,  12.  and  the  Psalmist 
says  elsewhere.  Add  iniquity  to  their  iniquity^  Psal.  Ixix.  27. 
which  words  I  would  rather  consider  as  a  prediction  than  a 
prayer,  or  as  an  expression  of  the  church's  acquiescence  in 
God's  righteous  judgments,  which  they  had  ground  to  con- 
clude, that  he  would  inflict  on  an  impenitent,  incorrigible  peo- 
ple ;  these  are  expressed,  by  adding  imquity  to  iniquity^  not  as 
though  he  designed  to  infuse  any  habit  of  sin  into  them,  for 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  his  nature  ;  but  that  he 
would  reject,  and  leave  them  to  themselves,  in  a  judicial  wav, 
as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  them  for  their  iniquities,  the  con- 
sequence whereof  would  be  their  own  adding  iniquity  to  ini- 
quity. Thus,  in  different  respects,  the  purpose  of  God,  in  pass- 
ing by  a  part  of  mankind,  may  be  considered,  either  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  or  as  an  act  of  justice. 

2.  We  shall  now  pi-oceed  to  consider  the  other  branch  of  re- 
probation, which  some  call  pre- damnation^  or  (to  use  the  scrip- 
ture-expression before  referred  to)  God's  fore -ordaining  those 
who  sIkiII  not  be  saved,  to  that  condemnation,  which  they  shall 
fall  under,  as  exposing  themselves  to  it  by  their  own  wicked- 
ness ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  determining,  from  all  eter- 
nity, to  punish  those,  as  a  judge,  who  should,  by  their  o\*ti 
crimes,  di  serve  it,  and  therehv  to  vindicate  the  holiness  of  his 
nature  and  law.  Here  Itt  it  be  ohser\cd,  that  when  this  doc- 
-  trine  is  reproached  or  misrepresented,  it  is  described  as  an  act 
of  divine  sovereignty,  but  that  we  are  as  ready  to  deny  and  op- 
pose as  they  are,  since,  according  to  the  description  we  have 
given  of  it,  it  can  be  no  other  than  an  act  of  justice  ;  for,  if  to 
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condemn,  or  punish,  be  an  act  of  justice,  then  the  decree,  rela- 
ting hereunto,  must  be  equally  so,  for  one  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  ocher.  If  God  cannot  punish  creajtures  as  such,  but  as 
criminals  and  rebels,  then  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  consi- 
dered them  as  such,  when,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  he  determined 
to  punish  them.  No  man  can  style  this  an  act  of  cruelty,  or 
severity  in  God,  but  those  who  reckon  the  punishing  of  sin  to 
be  so,  and  are  disposed  to  charge  the  Judge  of  all  with  not  do« 
ing  right,  or  offering  an  injury  to  his  creatures,  when  he  pours 
forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  them,  who,  by  their  bold  and 
wilful  crimes,  render  themselves  obnoxious  thereunto. 

Here  let  it  be  considered,  that  God,  in  his  actual  providence, 
is  not  the  author  of  sin,  though  he  suffer  it  to  be  committed  in 
the  world.  And,  since  his  permitting,  or  not  hindering  it,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  its  being  committed,  there  being 
no  cause  thereof,  but  the  will  of  man ;  it  follows,  from  hence, 
that  God^s  punishing  sin,  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  his  permis- 
sion of  it,  as  the  cause  thereof,  but  into  the  rebellion  of  man's 
will,  as  refusing  to  be  subject  to  the  divine  law ;  and  thus  God 
considered  men,  when,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  he  determined 
to  condemn  those,  whose  desert  of  this  punishment  was  fore- 
seen, by  him,  from  all  eternity.  And  is  this  a  doctrine  to  be 
so  much  decried  ? 

I  cannot  but  wonder  the  learned  author,  whom  I  have  before 
referred  to,  as  opposing  this  doctrine,*  should  so  far  give  into 
the  common  and  popular  way  of  misrepresenting  it,  unless  he 
designed,  by  this  way  of  opposing  it  to  render  it  detested;  whea 
he  speaks  concerning  them,  mentioned  in  Jude,  ver.  4.  who 
Tvere  before^  of  old^  ordained  to  this  condemnation^  he  says, 
*^  This  cannot  be  meant  of  any  divine  ordination,  or  appoint- 
*^  ment  of  them,  to  eternal  condemnation,  because  it  cannot  be 
*'  thought,  without  horror,  that  God  doth  thus  ordain  men  to 
*'  perdition,  before  they  had  a  being.'*  If  he  had  expressed  his 
horror  and  resentment  against  God's  ordaining  men  to  perdi- 
tion, as  creatures,  it  had  been  just;  but  to  express  this  detes- 
tation against  God's  ordaining  men  to  perdition,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  these  are,  is  to  expose  this  doctrine  without  reason ; 
and  it  is  still  more  strange  that  he  should  cast  this  censure  upon 
it,  when  he  owns  in  his  farther  explication  of  this  text,  "  That 
"  God  ordaineth  none  to  punishment  but  sinners,  and  ungodly 
**  men,  as  these  persons  here  are  styled,  and  that  these  were 
*'  men  of  whom  it  was  before  written,  or  prophesied,  that  they 
"  should  be  condemned  for  their  wickedness ;"  since  there  i^ 
not  much  difference  in  the  method  of  reasoning,  between  say- 
ing that  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  for  their  wickedness,  was 
before  written,  or  prophesied,  and  saying,  that  Qod  fore-ordsunr  ' 
ed  them  to  eternal  punishment. 

*  See  Whithtfi  Paraphrate,  Uc.  m  Jude,  ver.  i. 
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I  am  sensible  that  many  are  led  into  this  mistake,  by  suppo« 
ting  that  we  give  a  ver}'  injurious  and  perverse  sense  of  that 
text,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  contained,  which, 
it  may  be,  has  occasioned  this  reproach  to  be  cast  upon  it.  For 
when  the  aposde  says,  in  Rom.  ix.  22.  What  if  God  ivillzng  ti 
9hew  his  xvrathy  and  to  make  his  power  knowriy  endured  with 
much  long'Sufferingy  the  vessek  oj  wrath  fitted  to  destruction^ 
tome  suppose  that  we  understand  this  text,  as  though  thtse 
vessels  of  wrath  were,  from  all  eternity,  prepared  for  destruc- 
tion by  God,  and  that  his  eternal  purpose,  is  his  fitting  them 
for  it,  as  intending  to  bring  about  that  end,  viz.  his  destroying 
them.  But  if  any  have  expressed  themselves  in  such  a  way,  as 
is  equivalent  thereunto,  let  them  be  accountable  for  their  own 
sense  of  the  text ;  though  tliis  I  may  say,  that  some,  even  of 
them,  who  give  into  the  Supralapsarian  way  of  explaining  the 
doctrine  of  prcdcstiuation,  have  not  understood  it  in  this  sense;* 
and  the  sense  whicli  I  would  give  of  it'  is  this,  that  those,  whom 
the  aposde  speaks  of  as  vessels  of  wi*ath,  are  persons  whom 
God  had  rejected,  and  from  the '  foresight  of  the  sins  which 
they'  would  coniuiii,  he  had  appointed  them  to  rvrathy  which  is 
an  expression  th  apostle  uses  elsewhere,  1  Thess.  v.  9.  hut 
they  were  appoiiUi-d  to  wrath,  not  as  creatures,  but  as  sinners; 
they  are  described  as  fitted  to  destruction,  not  by  God*s  act, 
but  their  own,  and  that  is  tlie  reason  of  their  being  fore-ordain- 
cd  to  it.f 

There  is  another  scripture,  which  is  generally  cited  by  those 
who  treat  on  this  subject,  thai  wc  are  to  use  the  utmost  caution 
in  explaining,  lest  we  give  just  occasion,  to  those  who  oppose  it, 
to  express  their  abhorrence  of  it,  as  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
perfections,  namely,  what  the  apostle  sa\s  concerning  those  that 
were  not  elected,  whom  he  calls  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
in  Rom.  xi.  7 — 10.  that  theij  were  blinded^  and  that  God  had 
given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber^  etjes  that  they  should  not  see^ 
and  ears  that  thnj  should  not  hear  ;  and  he  speaks  of  their  table 

•  Thus  Bezii  in  lor.  ca'h  them  vessels,  tfraiiifirj  a»  creatures,  tJi^y  are  the  vorh- 
fnannhip  of  God,  the  grrat  pnttrr^  but  vessels  prepared  fur  destiiution  Itu  themseivety 
and  thei-efire  adds,  I'xit:*  vcias  causdia  mininie  negcm  in  ipsii*  vasis  listitrre  juxta 
illiid  perditio,  tva  ex  te  rnt. 

■j-  It  cujrhi  to  he  ohnn-vvfdy  that  the  ttord.  here  used,  is  Katrttfrta^/uitrA  Ui  airM^uat^ 
end  not  ^ffKetrpprtffua  ± ;  uor  i^tt'ierc  amj  thing  added  to  the  -wordy  that  signifies,  that 
this  preparation  thereunto  rrtis  antecedent  to  their  being;  or  as  though  it  tookr  its  rise 
fi-^m  God,  as  the  came  of  that  sin  for  -which  he  designed  to  pwiish  them  ,•  xehereaSf 
on  the  other  hand  -when  the  apostle  in  the  foUorwing  verse,  speaks  of  God's  making 
knowii  the  riches  of  his  glon  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  to  -wit,  tfie  elect,  thejf  art 
described  as  those  -whom  he  had  afore  prepan-cl  inito  glon-,  ae  nfoerotfjmrm  mc  /efau. 
What  should  be  the  reason  that  the  apostle  alters  tfie  phraae,  but  tfuit  we  may  hereby 
be  led  to  amnder,  that  when  God  chose  t!\c  elect  to  giory  they  are  considered  in  his 
purpose  as  those  whom  he  designed,  by  his  grace,  to  make  meet  for  it  f  So  that  the 
vessels  of  wrath  are  considered  as  fitting  themselves  for  destruction;  the  venels  of 
mercyy  ot  jiersonB  iDiMm  Gedtovuld  jlrtt  (tre^rc  for^  and  then  bring  to  glory. 
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being'  made  a  snare,  and  a  trap  and  a  atumbling-Hock^  and  m 
recoinpense  to  them ;  let  their  eyes  be  darkened^  that  they  may 
not  see,  and  bow  down  their  back  always.  The  sense  which  they, 
ivho  misrepresent  this  doctrine,  suppose  that  we  put  upon  this 
scripture,  is,  that  they,  who  are  reprobated,  have,  as  a  conse- 
quence thereof,  occasions  of  sin  laid  in  their  way,  some  things 
designed  to  blind  their  minds,  cast  a  mist  before  their  eyes,  and 
so  lead  them  out  of  the  way,  and  other  things,  that  prove  a  snai^ 
to  them,  a  trap,  and  occasion  of  sin,  and  all  this  with  a  design  t9 
bring  about  that  damnaiion  which  God  had  ordained  for  lhem» 
in  this  decree  of  reprobation;  which  sense  of  this  scripture 
never  was,  nor  couid  be  given,  by  any  one,  who  has  a  due  rt-p 
gard  to  the  divine  perfections. 

And  shall  this  doctrine  be  judged  of  hereby,  when  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  any,  how  unguarded  soever  they  are  in  their  modes 
of  speaking,  that  understand  this  te}(t  as  they  represent  it  I  We 
shall  therefore  consider  what  is  probably  the  meaning  of  this 
scripture,  with  which  the  doctrine  we  have  laid  down  is  very 
consistent.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  as  though  God  w^ere  the 
author  of  these  sins,  which  they  are  said  to  be  charged  with ; 
but  this  blindness  and  stupidity,  which  is  called,  A  spirit  of 
slumber  as  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  their  being  rejected 
of  God,  and  his  determining  not  to  give  them  the  contrary  gra- 
ces, is  considered,  as  the  consequence,  not  the  effect  thereof, 
and  that  not  the  immediate,  but  the  remote  consequence  there* 
of,  in  the  same  sense  as  stealing  is  the  consequence  of  poverty, 
in  those  who  have  a  vicious  inclination  thereuntb.  Thus  when 
a  person,  who  has  contracted  those  habits  of  sin,  that  tend  to 
turn  men  aside  from  God,  is  destitute  of  preventing  and  re- 
straining grace,  the  consequence  thereof,  is,  that  these  corrup- 
tions will  break  forth  with  greater  violence ;  and  God  is  not 
obliged  to  give  this  grace  to  an  apostate,  fallen  creature,  much 
less  to  one  who  has  misimproved  the  means  of  grace,  by  which 
a  multitude  of  sins  might  have  been  prevented;  so  that  nothing 
is  intended  hereby  but  this,  that  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and 
permitted  to  stumble  and  fall,  and  to  commit  those  abomina- 
tions, which,  if  they  had  not  been  thus  judicially  left,  would 
have  been  prevented,  and  as  the  consequence  thereof,  they  run 
into  many  sins,  which  they  might  have  avoided ;  for  though  we 
suppose  that  it  is  not  in  a  man's  own  power,  as  destitute  of  the 
grace  of  God,  to  bring  himself  into  a  regenerate  or  converted 
state,  (as  will  be  farther  considered,  in  its  proper  place)  never- 
theless, we  do  not  deny  but  that  men  might,  in  the  right  use  of 
the  gifts  of  nature,  avoid  many  sins,  which  they,  who  are  said 
to  be  thus  blinded,  and  hardened,  run  into,  and  so  increase  their 
guilt  and  misery,  especially  where  they  are  not  prevented  by 
the  grace  of  Ood,  which  he  may,  without  any  impeachsaent  of 
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his  providence,  deny  to  those  whom  he  has  not  chosen  to  eter- 
nal  life,  as  he  might,  had  he  pleased,  have  denied  it  to  the  whole 
world,  and  much  more  to  those  who  have  not  improved  the 
common  grace,  which  diey  received,  but  have,  through  die 
wickedness  of  their  nature,  proceeded  from  one  degree  of  sin 
unto  another* 

There  is  another  scripture,  which,  some  suppose  we  under^ 
stand  in  such  a  sense,  as  gives  the  like  occasion  of  prejudice 
to  many  against  this  doctrine,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  llf  12.  For  this 
cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion^  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a  lie^  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the 
truths  hut  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness;  the  meaning  where* 
of  is  this,  that  God  suffered  them  to  be  deluded,  who,  in  the 
following  verse,  are  represented  as  not  receiving  the  love  of  the 
truth:  not  that  God  was  the  author  of  these  delusions,  or  de- 
ceived them  by  a  false  representation  of  things  to  them,  or  by 
exciting  or  inclining  them  to  adhere  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  but,  since  he  did  not  design  to  give 
them  grace  under  the  means  of  grace,  or  to  enable  them  lo  re- 
ceive the  truth  in  the  love  thereof,  which  he  was  not  obliged  to 
do  to  any,  much  less  to  those  who  rebelled  against  the  light 
diat  had  been  already  given  them ;  hereupon,  through  the  blind* 
ness  of  their  own  minds,  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  endeavoured  to  ensnare  or  delude  them ;  so  that  the  de- 
cree of  God  only  respects  his  denying  preventing  grace  to  those, 
who,  through  the  corruption  of  their  own  nature,  took  occasion, 
from  thence,  to  run  greater  lengths  in  their  apostasy  from,  and 
rebellion  against  God.  And  as  for  that  mode  of  speaking  here 
used,  that  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusions^  that  only  re- 
spects his  will  to  permit  it,  and  not  his  design  to  delude  them. 

There  is  another  scripture  to  the  same  purpose,  in  Psal. 
Ixxxi.  1 2.  So  I  gave  them  up  unto  their  own  heart* s  lust^  and 
they  walked  in  their  own  counsels;  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  God  l«*ft  them  to  themselves,  and  then  lust,  or  the  corrupt 
habits  of  sin,  which  they  had  acquired,  conceived,  and,  as  the 
apostle  James  speaks,  brought  forth  sin^  chap  i.  15.  or  greater 
acts  of  sin,  which  exposed  them  to  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
demnation ;  and  all  this  is  to  he  resolved  into  God's  permis- 
sive will,  or  |iurj)ose,  to  lea\  e  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  to  him- 
self, which  he  mi^^ht  do,  without  giving  occasion  to  any  to  say, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  he  is  the  author  of  sin;  or,  on  the  other, 
that  he  deals  inimiouslv  with  the  sinful  creature. 

And  to  this  we  may  add  our  Saviour's  words  concerning  the 
Jews,  in  John  xii.  39,  40.  Therefore  they  could  not  believe^  be- 
cause that  Esaias  said  again^  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes^  and 
hardened  their  heart ;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyeSy 
nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted^  and  /should 
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heal  thenim  The  sense  which  they,  who'  misrepresent  this  doc* 
trine,  suppose  we  put  upon  them,  and  conclude,  that  no  other 
is  consistent  with  the  argument  we  re  maintaining,  is,  that  the 
unbelief,  which  the  Jews  are  charged  witli,  was  principally,  if 
not  altogether,  resolved  into  Goo's  eternal  purpose,  to  blind 
their  eyes,  and  harden  their  hearts,  namely,  by  some  positive 
act,  as  a  cause  producing  this  effect,  with  this  view,  that  they 
should  not  be  converted,  and  saved,  that  thereby  his  decree  to 
condemn  them,  might  take  effect.  It  is  no  wonder  to  find  per- 
sons prejudiced  against  this  doctrine,  when  set  in  such  a  light; 
but  as  this  is  very  remote  from  the  explication  we  have  given 
thereof,  so  our  Saviour's  design,  in  this  text,  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count why  those  miracles,  which  he  wrought  before  the  Jews» 
were  ineffectual  for  their  conviction ;  the  more  immediate  cause 
whereof  was  the  blindness  of  their  mind,  and  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  inasmuch  as  they  had  shut  their  eyes  against  the 
light,  and,  through  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  had  harden* 
ed  th.  ir  own  hearcs.  As  to  what  God  is  said  to  have  done,  in 
a  judicial  way y  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  speaking  here  used, 
when  it  is  said.  He  hath  hardened  their  hearts^  it  imports  no- 
thing else  but  his  leaving  them  to  the  hardness  of  their  own 
hearts,  or  denying  them  heart-softening  grace,  which  would 
have  b«en  an  effectual  remedy  against  it.  And  may  not  God 
deny  his  grace  to  sinners,  without  being  charged  as  the  author 
of  sin,  or  the  blame  thereof  devolved  on  him,  and  not  them- 
selves I  And,  since  this  judicial  act  of  providence  cannot  but 
be  the  result  of  an  eternal  purpose,  is  there  any  thing,  in  this 
decree,  that  reflects  on  his  perfections,  any  more  than  there  is 
in  the  execution  thereof? 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  Prov.  xvi.  4.  The  Lord  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself s  yea^  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of 
evil;  from  whence  they  infer,  that  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
which  ihtj  suppose  to  be  founded  on  a  perverse  sense  given 
of  it,  includes  in  it  the  divine  purpose  to  make  man  to  danm 
him ;  for  they  conclude  that  w^e  understand  it  in  that  sensed; 
and  they  proceed  a  little  farther  than  this,  and  pretend  that  we 
infer  from  it,  that  God  made  men  wicked,  or  that  he  made 
them  wicked  for  his  glory,  as  if  he  had  need  of  sinful  man  for 
that  end.  I  should  never  have  thought  that  so  vile  a  conse- 
quence could  be  drawn  from  this  doctrine,  if  the  learned  wri- 
ter, before  mentioned,  had  not  told  the  world  that  we  infer  this 
from  it ;  *  and,  to  give  countenance  to  this  suggestion,  he  quotes 
a  passage  out  of  Dr.  Twiss ;  f  his  words  are  these  :  "  That  all, 
^^  besides  the  elect,  God  hath  ordained  to  bring  them  forth  into 
**  the  world  in  their  corrupt  mass,  and  to  permit  them  to  them- 

•  See  Wkitfnft  Discourse,  6fc.  pag-e  10. 

t  .$ee  his  RichMs  qJ  God's  Iwe,  o^ainst  Hord.  P^rt  II.  pagt  50. 
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**  selves,  t6  go  on  in  their  own  ways,  and  so  finally  to  pcrse- 
^  vere  in  sin ;  and,  lastly,  to  damn  them  for  their  sin^  for  the 
**  manifestation  .of  the  glory  of  his  justice  on  them." 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  verj-  great  esteem  of  this  el- 
eellently  learned  and  pious  writer,  who  was  as  considerable  for 
that  part  of  learning,  which  his  works  discover  him  to  have 
been  conversant  in,  as  most  in  his  day ;  though  I  cannot  think 
myself  obliged,  in  every  respect,  to  explain  this  doctrine  as  he 
docs ;  and  Dr.  Whitby  knew  very  well,  that  if  such  an  in- 
ference, as  what  we  have  been  speaking  of,  were  to  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  writings  of  any,  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  it  must  be  from  one  who  gives  into  the  Supralap- 
aarian  way  of  explaining  it ;  and  this  expression,  which,  it  may 
be,  was  a  litde  unguarded,  seems  to  bid  as  fair  for  it  as  anf 
other  he  could  have  found  out :  But  any  one  that  reads  it, 
without  prejudice,  and  especially  that  compares  it  with  what  is 
connected  therewith,  would  not  suppose  diat  any  thing  is  in- 
tended hereby,  that  gives  the  least  ground  to  conclude  that  God 
made  men  wicked  for  the  manifestation  of  his  justice.  The 
most  obnoxious  part  of  this  quotation,  is,  God  ordained  to  bring 
forth  into  the  world  the  non-elect ^  in  their  corrupt  massj  that  is, 
that  persons,  who  are  ever}^  day  bom  into  the  world,  are  the 
seed  of  corrupt  and  fallen  man,  and  so  have  the  habits  of  sin 
propagated  with  their  nature,  which  many  other  divines  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain.  What  my  sentiments  are  concern- 
ing this  matter,  I  shall  rather  choose  to  insist  on,  under  a  fol- 
lowing answer,  in  which  we  shall  be  lead  to  speak  of  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  and  of  that  corruption  of  nature,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  it ;  therefore,  passing  this  by,  there  is  no- 
thing, in  what  remains  of  this  quotation,  but  what  is  ver\'  de- 
fensible, and  far  from  making  God  the  author  of  sin  ;  for  we 
may  observe,  that  all  he  says,  concerning  the  providence  of  God 
relating  to  this  matter,  is  only,  that  he  permits,  or  leaves  them 
to  themselves,  and  he  supposes  them  finally  to  persevere  in  sin, 
without  which  thev  cannot  be  liable  to  damnation,  or  the  dis- 
play  of  the  justice  of  God  therein ;  and  if  the  author,  who  brings 
this  quotation,  had  duh'  considered  the  words  immediately  be- 
fore, he  might  have  seen  the  reason  to  have  saved  himself  the 
trouble  of  making  this  reflection  upon  it ;  for  Dr.  Twiss,  who, 
though  a  Supralapsarian,  says,  "  That  he  reckons  that  contro- 
versy, relating  to  the  order  of  God's  decrees,  to  be  merely 
Apex  LogicuSy  as  he  calls  it,  a  logical  nicettj;^^  and  adds, 
"  That  his  opinion  about  it  is  well  known,  namely,  that  God 
*'  doth  not  ordain  any  man  to  damnation,  before  the  considera- 
*'  tion  of  sin  ;"  and,  a  few  lines  after,  he  says,  "  That  God,  of 
'■'  his  mere  pleasure,  created  all,  but,  of  his  mere  pleasure,  he 
^^^nneth  none ;  but  ever\'  one  that  is  damned,  is  damned  for 
•^^^flin,  and  that  wilfully  committed,  and  contumaciously 
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^*  coulinuod  in  by  diem  that  come  to  ripe  years."  And  if  no- 
thing more  than  this  is  intended  by  the  doctrine  of  reprobation^ 
it  ought  not  to  be  so  misrepresented^  with  a  design  tu  cast  au 
odium  upon  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned :  When 
God  is  said  to  have  made  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evily  tht 
meaning  is  not  that  man's  damnation  was  the  end  designed  by 
Ood,  in  creating  him,  for  there  are  some  other  ideas  that  inter* 
vene  bcrtwcen  God's  purpose  to  create  and  condemn  him ;  he 
Hiust  be  considered  not  barely  as  a  creature,  but  as  a  sinner ; 
no\y,  as  God  did  not  create  man  that  he  might  sin,  he  could 
^not  be  said  to  create  him,  that  he  might  condemn  him.  Accor- 
dingly, tlic  sense  which  some  give  oi  this  text,  is,  tliat  God  \% 
said  to  havi'  jnade  ail  things  for  himself  to  wit,  for  his  own  glo* 
ry.  And  inasmuch  as  some  will  be  ready  to  object,  that  God 
will  riav^  no  glory  from  the  wicked,  who  oppose  his  name  and 
interest  in  the  world  ;  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  them,  from 
whom  lio  shall  have  no  glor}-,  as  a  Saviour,  he  will,  notwith- 
standing, bo  glorified  as  a  Judge  ;  which  judicial  act,  though  it 
be  deferred  for  a  time,  while  his  long-suffering  waits  upon 
them,  yet  it  sliail  fall  heavily  on  them,  in  the  day  of  evil : 
which  is  very  remote  from  that  supposition,  that  God  made 
man  to  damn  him.  And  there  is  a  sense  given  of  it  by  some, 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  which  seems  equal- 
ly probalile,  or  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
is  not  in  the  lease  subversive  of  the  doctrine  we  are  maintain- 
ing, namely,  "  That  the  Lord  disposeth  all  things  throughout 
**  the  world,  to  serve  such  ends  as  he  thinks  fit  to  design,  which 
^*  thev  camiot  refuse  to  comply  withal ;  for  if  anv  man  be  so 
"  wicked  as  to  oppose  his  will,  he  will  not  lose  their  ser\'icc ; 
"  but  when  he  brings  a  public  calamity  upon  a  country,  employ 
**  them  to  be  the  execuiioners  of  his  wrath  :  Of  this  there  was 
♦'  a  remarkable  instimce  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
^*  Roman  soldiers,  whom  our  Saviour  used,  to  punish  his  cru- 
cifiers,  not  that  they  undertook  that  war  out  of  any  design  or 
desire  to  do  our  blessed  Saviour  right,  but  out  of  an  ambition 
**  to  enslave  the  world ;  yet  God  made  use  of  them  for  another 
**  design,  as  public  executioners,  by  whom  he  punished  the  un- 
'  godly  *•"  So  the  Assyrian  is  said,  in  Isa.  x.  5,  6.  to  be  the 
rod  of  God^s  nn^er^  and  to  be  stnt  against  the  people  of  Israel^ 
and  to  lead  them  captive^  and  therein  to  tread  them  doxvn^  like 
the  mire  in  the  streets  f-    And  as  to  what  concerns  the  purpose 

•  &e  Biahop  Patrick  m  loc.  f  This  agreeiwith  the  9enu  gix^en  ofitbti 

Grot,  in  he,  and  H'hitby  in  his  diiconraey  (j^c.  page  11.  and  it  agrees  verti  vwilwith 

the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  vorets,  \niJ?D^  ^yO  which  does  not  so  much  sigmfy  to  nuikif, 
as  to  dispose,  and  mlaft  one  thinr  to  another^  which  the  Ixx   render^  ^vjm^«i^ 
ar%8nc^  ^c.  the  wickta  isresened  to  the  day  o¥  e\\\. 
Vol,  I.  3  R 
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of  God,  on  which  these  judicial  proceedings  depend,  this  is  to 
he  judged  of  by  the  execution  thereof,  as  is  evidently  to  be  infer- 
red from  thence.  And  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  reprobation^  as  in  the  foregoing  arginnem. 

Thus  wc  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  eUxtisn 
and  reprohatioriy  and  defend  it  from  the  reproaches  and  misre- 
presentations  cast  upon  it  by  considering  it,  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  the  divine  perfections,  but  as  founded  on  scripture.  We 
shall  therefore  proceed, 

VI.  To  enquire,  wliclher  the  contrary-  doctrine  as  defended 
by  some,  be  not  derogatory  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  there- 
fore docs  not  contain  greater  absurdities  ;  or,  if  expressions  of, 
detestation  were  a  sufficient  argument  to  s(*t  it  aside,  whether 
we  have  not  as  much  reason  to  testify  our  dislike  that  way,  as 
they  have  against  the  doctrine  We  arc  maintaining  ?  As  to  that 
part  of  the  charge  brought  against  us,  as  though  we  represent- 
ed God  as  severe  and  cruel  to  liis  creatures  ;  or  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  goodness  to  suppose  that  he  leaves  any  to  them- 
selves in  their  fallen  state,  so  as  not  to  give  them  the  means  of 
grace,  when  he  knew  that  being  destitute  thereof,  they  could 
not  believe,  and  so  would  fall  shoit  of  salvation,  pursuant  to  his 
eternal  purpose  relating  thereunto  :   can  this  be  said  to  be  in- 
consistent with  his  goodness,  any  more  than  all  his  other  dis- 
plays of  vindictive  justice  ?  If  they  suppose  that  it  is,  we  might 
easily  retort  the  argument  upon  them  smce  thty  will  not  assert, 
that  the  whole  race  of  fallen  man  shall  be  saved  ;   and,  if  so, 
must  we  not  suppose  that  God  certainly  fore-knew  this,  other- 
wise where  is  his  infinite  understanding  ?  And  if  he  knew  that 
this  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  being  bom,  and  living 
in  the  world,  where  is  his  goodness  in  bringing  them  into  it  ? 
If  it  be  said  that  they  have  a  free-will  to  choose  what  is  good, 
and  so  had  a  power  to  attain  salvation  ;  therefore  their  not  at- 
taining it,  is  wholly  owing  to  themselves.    Suppose  this  were 
taken  for  granted,  without  entering  on  that  subject  at  present ; 
yet  it  must  be  farther  enquired  whether  they  will  allow  that 
God  fore -know  that  they  would  abuse  this  freedom  of  will,  or 
power  to  make  themselves  holy  or  happy  ;  and,  if  so,  could  he 
not  have  prevented  this  ?  Did  he  make  a  will  that  he*  could  not 
govern  or  restrain  ?  Could  he  not  have  prevented  the  sin  that  he 
knew  they  would  commit  ?  And,  if  he  could,  why  did  he  not 
do  it,  and  thereby  prevent  their  ruin,  which  he  knew  would  be 
the  consequence  hereof?  So  that  if  men  are  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  the  divine  dispensation,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  in- 
vent some  methods  of  reasoning  to  give  umbrage  to  it ;   and, 
indeed  this  objection  is  not  so  much  against  God's  fore-ord.iin- 
ing  what  comes  to  pass,  as  it  is  a  spuming  at  his  judicial  hand, 
jupd  finding  f  awil  vr\tl\  tiift  ^c^t^  ol  Vci'i  ^^wyi-^dln^^  when  he 
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takes  vengeance  on  sinners  for  their  iniquities ;  or  charging 
severity  on  God,  because  all  numkind  are  not  the  objects  of 
his  goodness,  and  consequently  not  elected  to  eternal  life. 

But  passing  by  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  how,  in 
several  instances,  the  methods  used  to  oppose  the  doctrine,  which 
we  are  maintaining,  are  attended  with  many  absurd  conse- 
quences, derogatory  to  the  divine  perfections ;  which  farther 
discovers  the  unreasonableness  of  their  opposition  to  it ;  par- 
ticularly, 

1.  It  represents  God  as  indeterminate,  or  unresolved  what 
to  do,  which  is  the  plain  sense  of  their  asserting  that  he  has 
not  fore-ordained  whatever  comes  to  pass.     To  suppose  him 
destitute  of  any  determination,  is  directly  contrary  to  his  wis- 
dom and  sovereignty,  and  it  would  argue  that  there  are  some 
excellencies  and  perfections  belonging  to  intelligent  creatures^ 
which  are  to  be  denied  to  him,  who  is  a  God  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  suppose  that^every  thing, 
which  comes  to  pass,  is  determined  by  him ;  nevertheless,  that 
his  determinations,  as  they  respect  the  actions  of  intelligent 
creatures,  are  not  certain  and  peremptory,  but  such  as  may  be 
disannulled,  or  rendered  ineffectual  as  taking  his  measures  from 
the  uncertain  determinations  of  man's  will ;  this  is,  in  effect  to 
say,  that  they  are  not  determined  by  God;  for  an  uncertain  de- 
termination, or  a  conditional  purpose,  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  determination.     Thus  for  God  to  determine,  that  he  that  be- 
lieves shall  be  saved,  without  resolving  to  give  that  faith  which 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  is,  in  effect,  not  to  determine  that  any 
shall  be  saved ;  for,  since  they  suppose  that  it  is  left  to  man^ 
free-will  to  believe  or  not,  and  liberty  is  generally  explained 
by  them,  as  implying  that  a  person  mi^t,  had  he  pleased,  have 
done  the  contrary  to  that  which  he  is  said  to  do  treely;  it  fol- 
lows that  all  mankind  might  not  have  believed,  and  repented^ 
and  consequently  that  they  might  have  missed  of  salvation,  and 
then  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  thereunto,  is  the  same  as 
though  he  had  been  indeterminate,  as  to  that  matter.     But,  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  suppose  that  to  prevent  this  disappoint- 
ment, God  over-rules  the  tree  actions  of  men,  in  order  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  purpose,  then  they  give  up  their 
own  cause,  and  allow  us  all  ttiat  we  contend  for ;  but  this  they 
are  not  disposed  to  do ;  therefore  we  cannot  see  how  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  divine  will  can  be  defended  by  them,  con- 
sistendy  with  their  method  of  opposing  this  doctrine. 

Again,  if  it  be  supposed,  as  an  expedient  to  fence  against 
this  absurd  consequence,  that  God  fore-knew  what  his  creatures 
would  do,  and  that  his  determinations  were  the  result  thereof, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  event  is  as  certain  as  the  divine 
forc-knowledge,  this  is  what  is  net  univtrsaUy  allewsd  ef  hj 
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them ;  i'ur  uLiiuy  arc  sensible  that  it  is  as  hard  to  prove,  tfaa: 
God  fore-knew  what  must  certainly  come  to  pass,  witliout  in- 
ferring the  inevitable  necessity  of  thing;s,  as  it  is  to  assert  that 
he  willed  or  determined  them,  whereby  they  are  rendered 
CTentually  necessary^  And  if  they  suppose  that  God  fore-knew 
what  his  creatures  would  do,  and,  parucularly,  that  they  would 
convert  themselves,  and  improve  the  liberty  of  their  will,  so  as 
to  render  themselves  objects  fit  for  divine  grace,  witiiout  sup- 
posing that  he  determined  to  exert  that  power  and  grace,  which 
was  necessary  thereunto ;  this  is  to  exclude  his  providence 
from  having  a  hand  in  the  government  of  the  world,  or  to  asseit 
that  his  determinations  rather  respect  what  others  will  do,  than 
what  he  will  enable  them  to  do,  which  farther  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections. 

2.  There  are  some  things,  in  their  methodof  reasoning,  which. 
Stet'Tti  to  infer  a  mutability  in  God's  purpose  which  is  all  one  as 
to  suppose,  that  he  had  no  purpose  at  all  relating  to  the  event 
of  things :  Thus,  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  election,  they  re- 
fer to  such-like  scriptures  as  these,  namely,  that  God  ivili  haw 
all  men  to  be  saved^  and  come  to  the  knoxukdge  of  the  truths  1 
Tim.  ii«  •U  applying  tliis  act  of  the  divine  will  to  ever}'  individual, 
even  to  tliosc  who  shall  not  be  saved,  or  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  ;  and  they  understand  our  Saviour^j  words.  How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  as  a  hen  ga^ 
thcreth  her  chickens  under  her  ivtngs^  and  ye  rvould  not  ?  Be* 
hold  your  house  in  left  unto  you  dcaolate^  Mat.  xxiii.  37,  38*  as 
implying,  that  (iod  purposed  to  save  them,  but  was  obliged  af- 
terwards, by  the  penerseness  of  their  actions,  to  change  his 
purpose.  What  is  this,  but  to  assert  him  to  be  dependent  and 
mutable  I 

3.  They,  who  suppose  that  salvation  is  not  to  be  resolved 
into  the  power  and  will  of  God,  must  ascribe  it  to  the  will  of 
man,  by  which  we  determine  ourselves  to  perform  those  du- 
ties, which  render  us  the  objects  of  divine  mercy  ;  and  then 
what  the  apostle  says.  It  is  not  of  him  that  ivilleth^  nor  of  hini 
that  runneih,  but  ofGodtfuU  shciveth  mercy ^  Horn.  ix*.  1G»  would 
hardly  be  intelligible,  or  a  defensible  pro|H)sition ;  and  when 
it  is  said,  iVe  hve  him^  because  he  first  loved  us^  1  John  iv.  19. 
the  propobition  ought  to  be  inverted,  and  it  should  rather  be 
said,  He  loved  us,  because  we  first  loved  him  ;  and  that  hum- 
bling question,  whicli  the  apostle  proposes,  TVho  makcth  thee  /« 
differ^  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  should  be  answered,  as  one  pioudly  did, 
I  make  myself  to  djflfer. 

4.  As  to  what  concernb  the  doctrine  of  discriminating  grace, 
which  cannot  well  be  maintained,  without  assertint^  a  discri- 
mination in  Clod's  purpose  relating  thereunto,  which  is  what 

saU  eUcUon ;  ^(  ^V\\^  ^  d^iwvtid^  ibji^rc  would  not  be  se 
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(rcat  a  foundation  for  admiration,  or  thankfulnessti  as  there 
is,  or  for  any  to  say,  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples  did,  speak- 
ing the  sense  of  all  the  rest,  Lordj  how  is  i/,  that  thou  wilt 
jnaniftst  thyself  tfnto  usj  and  not  unto  the  worlds  John  xiv.  22m 
Nor  is  there  so  great  an  inducement  to  humility,  as  what  will 
arise  from  the  firm  belief,  that,  when  no  eye  pitied  the  poor 
helpless  and  miserable  sinner,  he  was  singled  out  of  a  ruined 
and  undone  world,  among  that  remnant  whom  God  first  design* 
ed  for,  and  dien  brought  to  glor>'« 

VIL  We  shall  now  consider  those  methods  of  reasoning,  by 
which  the  contrary'  doctrine  is  defended,  and  enquire  into  tfaiie 
^ense  of  those  scriptures,  which  are  generally  brought  for  that 
purpose ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that  they  may 
be  explained,  in  a  different  way,  more  coasistendy  with  die  di- 
vine perfections.  It  is  plain  that  the  main  design  of  those^ 
who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  election,  is  to  advance  the  goodness 
of  God ;  and,  since  all  mankind  cannot  t)e  said  to  be  equally 
partakers  of  the  effects  of  this  goodness,  inasmuch  as  all  shall 
not  be  saved,  they  suppose  that  God  has  put  all  mankind  into 
a  salvable  slate;  and,  accordingly,  as  the  gospel-overture  is 
imiversal,  so  God's  purpose  to  save,  includes  all  to  whom  it  is 
made  ;  but  the  event,  and  consequendy  the  efficacy  of  the  di- 
vine purpose  relating  hereunto,  depends  on  the  will  of  man ; 
and,  diat  there  may  be  no  obstruction  which  may  hinder  this 
design  from  taking  effect,  God  has  given  him  a  power  to  yield 
obedience  to  his  law,  which,  though  it  be  not  altogether  so  per-* 
feet  as  it  was  at  first,  but  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fall ; 
yet  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  and  design  of  the  gospel, 
that  is  to  bring  him  to  salvation  if  he  will,  and  the  event  of 
tilings  is  wholly  put  on  this  issue ;  so  that,  though  there  be  not 
an  universal  salvation,  there  is  a  determination  in  God  to  save 
all  upon  this  condition.  How  far  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  perfections  has  been  already  considered ;  and  we  are 
farther  to  enquire,  whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  it  in 
scripture,  and  what  is  the  sense  of  some  texts,  which  are  often 
brought  in  defence  thereof. 

One  text  referred  to,  is,  those  words  of  the  apostle,  in  1 
Tim.  ii.  4.  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved^  and  come  to  the 
in&wledj^e  of  the  truth  ;  and  another  scripture,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  The  Lord  is  not  willing'  that  any  should 
perish^  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance:  and  several  others, 
from  whence  they  argue  the  universality  of  the  divine  purpose 
relating  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  or  that  none  are  rejected^ 
or  excluded  from  it,  by  any  act  of  God's  will,  and  consequents^ 
ly  that  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  is  to  be  explo* 
ded,  as  contrary  hereunto. 

That  the  ^ense  of  these  ^rripture^  cwmot  \ifc,  ^SnjX  ^cA^.  ^- 
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signed  that  all  men  should  be  eventually  saved,  or  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  so  that  none  ot  them  should  perish,  is 
evident,  from  many  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  ungodly  men,  which,  doubdcss,  will  be  allowed  by  all; 
therefore  it  foUows,  that  the  meaning  of  these  two  scriptures, 
is  not  that  God  purposed,  or  determined,  what  shall  never  come 
to  pass,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  his  wisdom  and 
sovereignty,  as  has  been  before  observed;  but  they  are  to 
be  understood  with  those  limitations,  which  the  word  a//,  which 
refers  to  the  persons  mentioned,  as  designed  to  be  saved,  is 
subject  to  in  other  scriptures ;  as  will  be  more  particularly  con- 
sidered, when  we  treat  of  universal  and  particular  redemption, 
under  a  following  answer  *•  And  therefore,  at  present,  we 
need  only  observe,  that  these  scriptures  may  be  set  in  a  tru< 
light,  that  the  word  all  is  oftentimes  taken  for  all  sorts  of  men, 
or  things ;  as  when  it  is  said,  that  of  every  thing  that  creepetk 
vpon  the  earthy  there  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the 
arky  Gen.  vii.  8,  9*  that  is  all  the  species  of  living  creatures, 
not  every  individual ;  so.  Acts  x.  12.  in  the  vision  that  Peter 
saw  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven,  in  which  there  ivereall 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  f ,  &fc.  and  it  is  said  concerning 
our  Saviour,  that  hetvent  about^  healing  all  manner  of  sickness^ 
and  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people  X  ;  and  elsewhere 
God  promises,  that  he  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  all  fleshy  Acts 
ii.  17*  that  is,  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  young  and  old* 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  like  nature  in  scripture, 
which  justify  this  sense  of  the  word  all ;  and  it  seems  plain, 
from  the  context,  that  it  is  to  be  so  taken  in  the  former  of  the 
scriptures,  but  now  referred  to,  when  it  is  said,  God  xuill  harce 
all  men  to  be  saved;  for  he  exhorts,  in  ver.  1.  that  prayer  and 
supplication  should  be  made  for  all  mcn^  that  is,  for  men  of  all 
characters  and  conditions  in  the  world,  and,  in  particular,  for 
kings^  and  all  that  are  in  authority^  and  thereby  he  tikes  occa- 
sion to  resolve  a  matter  in  dispute  among  them,  whether  those 
kings  that  were  tyrants  and  oppressors,  ought  to  be  prayed  for, 
when  he  tells  them,  that  all  sorts  of  men  are  to  be  prayed  for  ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  assigned,  namely,  because  God  will 
have  all  men^  that  is,  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  saved* 

Moreover,  they  whom  God  will  save,  are  said  to  be  such  as 
shall  come^  that  is,  as  he  will  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth* 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  God  never  designed  to  bring  every 
individual  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  for,  if  he  did, 
J  lis  purpose  is  not  fulfilled,  or  his  providence  runs  counter  to 

*  Str  Que$t.  xUv. 

I  VVir  Twrrf*  arcf  vr^iTrJi  'njptinit,  that  is,  all  foiir-footetl  beasts, 
t  Mitt.  iv.  23.     The  -uwds  u/r,  ^^.Tii;«r  «r«0-atv  rorcF  tuu  Tdtrm  /Utfxeuisrr,  every 
iickwss,  and  CY€TV  dvswcsc  \  cuid  »o  the  «ttin«  -wnvdt  av€  tvantlated^  in  Matt.  »'».  3>. 
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it,  for  every  individual  of  mankind  have  not  the  gospel ;  there- 
fore it  follows,  that  since  God  did  not  purpose  that  all  men 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  foregoing  words, 
JVho  will  have  all  men  to  be  aaved^  are  not  to  be  understood 
in  any  other  sense,  but  as  signifying  all  sorts  of  men.  Neither 
can  it  well  be  proved,  whatever  may  be  attempted  in  order 
thereto,  that  the  following  words,  which  speak  of  Christ's  be- 
ing a  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  intend,  that  he  performs 
this  office  for  every  individual  man,  even  for  those  diat  shall 
not  be  saved ;  for  then  it  would  be  executed  in  vain  for  a  great 
part  of  them,  as  will  be  farther  considered  in  its  proper  place  ; 
therefore  we  must  conclude,  that,  in  the  former  of  these  scrip- 
tures, nothing  else  is  intended,  but  that  God  determined  to 
give  saving  grace  to  all  sorts  of  men. 

And  as  for  the  latter,  in  which  the  apostle  Peter  says,  that 
God  is  not  ivilUng'  that  any  should  perish^  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance  ;  there  the  word  all  is  expressly  limited,  in 
the  context,  as  referring  oi>ly  to  those  who  are  elect  and  faith- 
ful ;  and  therefore  he  says,  including  himself  among  them, 
that  the  Lord' is  long-suffering  to  us-ward.  Now  if  we  observe 
the  character  which  he  gives  of  the  church,  to  which  he  writes, 
in  the  beginning  of  both  his  epistles,  (which,  as  he  says,  in  ver. 
1.  of  this  chapter,  were  directed  to  the  same  persons)  it  is  as 
great  as  is  given  of  any  in  scripture  ;  and  they  are  distinguish- 
ed from  those  profane  scoffers^  who  walked  after  their  orvn 
lustSy  and  other  ungodly  men,  whose  perdition  he  speaks  of,  as 
what  would  befal  them  in  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  by  fire, 
in  the  day  of  Judgment ;  and  they  are  described  not  only  as 
elect  unto  obedience^  and  as  having  obtained  like  precious  faith 
with  the  apostles,  but  they  were  such  as  God  would  keep^ 
through  faith^  unto  salvation;  therefore  the  apostle  might  well 
say,  concerning  them,  that  God  determined  that  none  of  them 
should  perish,  without  advancing  any  thing  that  militates  against 
the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining. 

Object.  The  aposde,  in  this  verse,  speaks  of  God,  as  wil- 
ling that  all  should  come  to  repentance  ;  therefore  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  that  part  of  the  church,  who  had  obtained  like 
precious  faith,  and  were  included  in  the  character  that  he  gives 
of  some  of  them,  in  both  his  epistles,  which  infers  their  being 
then  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  therefore  the  word,*  ally  in  this 
text,  is  not  subject  to  the  limitation  before  mentioned,  but  must 
be  applied  to  all  the  worlds  and  consequendy  the  meaning  is, 
that  God  is  not  willing  that  any  of  mankind  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 

Answ.  The  apostle,  in  this  text,  speaks  of  God's  deferring 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  and  so 
exercising  has  long-suffering  towards  the  world  in  general ;  not 
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that  he  designed  to  hring  tlicm  all  to  repentance  hereby,  iot 
that  would  be  to  intend  a  thing  which  he  knew  should  never 
come  to  pass :  But  the  t-nd  oi  hia  patience,  to  the  world  in 
general,  is,  that  all  whom  he  designed  to  bring  to  repentance, 
or  who  were  chosen  to  it,  as  well  as  to  obedience,  and  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  should  be  brought  to  it. 

There  are  other  arguments,  which  they  bring  in  defence  of 
their  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  supposing  that  it  is 
not  peremptory,  determinate,  or  unchangeable,  and  such  as  in- 
fers the  sfldvation  of  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof,  taken 
from  those  scriptures,  which,  as  they  apprehend,  ascribe  a  kind 
of  disappointment  to  God ;  as  when  he  says,  in  Isa.  v*  4.  coq- 
cerning  his  vineyard,  to  wit,  the  church  of  the  Jews,  IVhere* 
fort^  xvhcn  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes^  brought 
it  forth  ivild  grape>i  ?  and  our  Saviour's  words,  in  Luke  xiii. 
6.  that  he  sought  fruit  on  the  fig-tree^  meaning  the  church  of 
the  Jews  in  his  day,  but  found  none  ;  and,  speaking  concerning 
Jerusalem,  he  says,  in  iNlatth.  xxiii.  37,  38.  HoiJO  often  tvouU 
J  have  gathered  thy  children  together^  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  !  Behold,  your 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate ;  therefore  they  conclude,  that 
God's  purpoic,  or  design  of  grace,  may  be  defeated ;  so  (hat 
these,  ami  many  other  scriptures,  not  unlike  to  them,  arc  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  ascertaining  the  event, 
to  wit,  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  chosen  to  eternal  life  ; 
which  Leads  us,  particularly  to  consider  the  sense  thereof. 

As  to  the  first  of  them,  in  which  God  says,  by  the  prophet, 
IVhat  could  have  been  d'jne  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have 
not  dene  in  it  ?  Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring 
forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  f  He  condescends 
therein  to  speak  of  himself  after  the  manner  of  men,  as  he  of- 
ten docs  in  scripture,  and  is  said  to  look  for  what  miglit  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected,  as  the  consequence  of  all  the 
means  of  grace,  which  he  had  vouchsafed  to  them  ;  the  reason  - 
ableness  of  the  thing  is  called  his  looking  for  it,  as  though  he 
should  say,  it  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thini;;,  that  they,  who  had  been  laid  under  such  obligations, 
should  express  sonie  gratitude  for  them,  and  so  have  brought 
forth  some  fruit,  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  those  words,  which 
seem  to  attrii>:.»te  disappointment  to  him,  when  it  is  said,  / 
looked,  &c.  sii.aiii\ing  nothing  else  but  the  ingratitude  of  the 
people,  that  ihi  y  did  not  walk  avjreeably  to  the  obligations  they 
were  under;  not  that  God  was  really  disappointed,  for  that 
would  militate  a^^iunst  his  omniscience.  He  knew,  before  he 
laid  these  oliligation^  on  them,  what  their  behaviour  would  be ; 
iherefoie,  had  he  eyes  of  flesh,  or  seen  as  man  sceth,  their  be- 
haviour \sou\A  \vttve  t^Tvi^'Av.^  ^\s»w^v^\»xVvv\sv\  Vmi there  is  no 
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'disappointment  in  the  divine  mind,  though  the  sin  reproved  in 
the  people  be  the  same  as  though  it  had  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
feat the  divine  purpose,  or  disappoint  his  expectation. 

As  for  that  other  scriptin-e,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  hesougfU 
fruit  on  the  fig'tree^  but  found  none,  that  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way,  he  sought  fruity  that  is,  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  but  he  found  noncy  that  is,  they  did  not 
act  agreeably  to  the  means  of  grace  which  they  enjoyed* 
Therefore  neither  this,  nor  the  other  scripture,  does  in  the  least 
argue,  that  the  purpose  of  God  was  not  concerned  about  ithe 
event,  or  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  would  be ;  for,  as  his 
providential  dispensation  gives  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  he 
determined  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  so  he  knew  before- 
hand that  this,  through  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  would 
issue  in  their  unfruitfulness,  otherwise  he  is  not  omniscient. 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  neither  of  these  scriptures  have  the 
least  tendency  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  certainty  and 
peremptoriness  of  the  divine  purpose. 

As  to  what  our  Saviour  says,  relating  to  his  wiUingness,  to 
have  gathered  Jerusalem^  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings^  but  they  would  noty  it  may  be  taken,  without  the 
least  absurdity  attending  the  sense  thereof,  as  referring  to  the 
end  and  design  of  his  ministry  among  them ;  and  it  is  as  though 
he  should  say,  your  nation  shall  be  broken,  and  you  scattered, 
as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  you  for  your  iniquities,  and  this 
destruction  would  have  been  prevented,  had  you  believed  in 
me ;  so  that  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  hence,  is,  that  Christ's 
ministrv  and  doctrine  were  attended  with  that  convincing  evi- 
dence, being  confirmed  by  so  many  undoubted  miracles,  that 
their  unbelief  was  not  only  charged  on  them  as  a  crime,  but 
was  the  occasion  of  their  ruin ;  or  (as  it  is  said  in  the  following 
words)  of  their  houses  being  left  unto  them  desolate.  And  this 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  their  making  a  right  improve- 
ment of  that  common  Rrace,  which  they  had ;  for  thoum  it  be 
not  in  man^s  power,  {a)  without  the  special  influence  of  divine 
grace,  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul ;  yet  I  know  no  one 
who  denies  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  more  good,  and  avoid 
more  evil,  than  he  does,  or  so  far  to  attend  touie  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  as  not  to  oppose  it  with  that  malice  and  envy  as 
the  Jews  did ;  and,  had  they  paid  such  a  deference  to  Christ's 
ministry,  as  this  amounted  to,  they  would  not  have  been  ex- 
posed to  those  judgments  which  afterwards  befel  them ;  for  it 
is  one  thing  to  say,  that  men,  bv  improving  common  grace,  can 
attain  salvation,  and  another  thmg  to  conclude,  that  they  might 

have  escaped  temporal  judgments  thereby. ' 

ti  ■  ■         ,        ■■  '       — "- —  -^ — - — 

CaJ  It  is  irapn^ier  to  sav  we  have  no  power,  wbca  we  can  4o  tbf  thinf  if  ws 
win ;  and  criminal  to  take  tSe  glory,  which  is  God's. 

Vol.  I.  »  S 
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Therefore,  if  it  be  enquired,  what  was  God's  intention  in 
giving  them  the  gospel  ?  the  answer  is  very  plain  :  It  was  not 
Uiat  hereby  he  might  bring  them  all  into  a  state  of  salvatioii, 
for  then  it  would  have  taken  effect ;  but  it  was,  as  appears  bj 
the  event,  to  bring  those,  that  should  be  saved  among  them,  to 
that  salvation,  and  to  let  others  know,  whether  they  would  hear, 
or  whether  they  would  forbear,  that  God  had  a  right  to  thdr 
obedience^  and  therefore  that  the  message  which  the  Redeemer 
brought  to  them,  ought  to  have  met  with  better  entertainment 
from  them,  than  it  did.  And  if  it  be  farther  enquired,  whether, 
provided  they  had  believed,  their  ruin  would  have  been  pre* 
vented  f  This  is  an  undoubted  conseouence,  from  our  Saviour's 
Words  ;  but  yet  it  does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  with  God,  whether  they  should  believe 
or  no ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  he  would  not  have  punish- 
ed them,  unless  they  rejected  our  Saviour ;  and  another  thmg 
to  suppose  that  he  could  not  well  determine  whether  they 
would  reject  him  or  no*  So  that  the  purpose  of  God  must 
be  considered,  as  agreeing  with  the  event  of  things,  and  the 
design  of  Christ's  ministry,  as  being  what  it  really  was ;  yet  he 
ndight,  notwithstanding,  take  occasion  to  charge  the  Jews*  de- 
struction upon  their  own  obstinacy* 

There  are  many  other  scriptures,  which  they  bring  to  the 
like  purpose,  which  I  pass  over,  because  the  sense  they  give  of 
them  differs  not  much  from  that,  in  which  they  understand  the 
scriptures  before-mentioned,  and  their  reasoning  from  them,  in 
opposition  to  this  doctrine  is  the  same,  and  the  same  answer 
may  be  given  to  it. 

However,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  as,  from  some  scrip- 
tures, they  attribute  disappointment  to  God,  they  represent 
him,  from  others,  as  wishing,  but  in  vain,  that  it  had  happened 
otherwise,  and  as  being  grieved  at  the  disappointment ;  so  they 
understand  those  words,  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  13,  14.  Oh  I  that  my 
people  had  hearkened  imto  me^  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways! 
I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies^  and  turned  my  hand 
against  their  adversaries ;  and  that,  in  Luke  xix.  42.  If^  or. 
Oh  /  that  thou  hadst  known^  even  thou  at  leasts  in  this  thy  day^ 
the  things  xvhich  belong  unto  thy  peace!  but  now  they  are  had 
from  thine  eyes* 

^As  for  the  sense  of  these,  and  such-like  scriptures,  it  Is  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  thing  which  they  refused  to  perform, 
was,  in  itself,  most  desirable,  or  a  matter  to  be  wished  for,  and 
not  that  God  can  be  said  to  wish  for  a  thing  that  cannot  be  at- 
tained. And  when  our  Saviour  laments  over  Jerusalem,  aii 
apprehending  their  destruction  near  at  hand,  whether  the  words 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  that  it  had  been 
otherwise,  or  an  intimation,  that  if  they  had  known  the  things 
of  their  peace,  their  destruction  would  not  have  ensued^  it  is 
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only  to  be  understood  as  a  representation  of  the  deplorableness 
of  their  condition,  which,  with  a  tenderness  of  human  compas- 
sion, he  could  not  speak  of,  without  tears  :  Yet  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  this  mode  of  expression  is  applicable  to  the  diving 
wUl ;  so  that,  when  the  misery  of  that  people  is  hereby  set 
forth,  we  are  not  to  strain  the  sense  of  words,  taken  from  hu- 
man modes  of  speaking,  so  far,  as  to  suppose  that  the  judicial 
acts  of  God,  in  punishing  a  sinful  people,  are  not  the  execution 
of  his  purpose  relating  thereunto* 

Again,  when  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  grievedy  Eph«  iv.  30.  or 
resisted^  Acts  vii.  15.  nothing  else  is  intended  hereby,  but  that 
men  act  in  such  a  way,  as  diat,  had  the  Spirit  of  God  been 
subject  to  human  passions,  it  would  have  been  matter  of  grief 
to  him.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  the  diviner  na- 
ture is  liable  hereunto,  or  that  any  oisappointment  can  attend 
his  purposes,  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  this  passion  in 
men.  And  when  he  is  said  to  be  resisted,  it  is  not  meant  as 
though  his  will,  or  design,  could  be  rendered  ine^ectual,  but  it 
only  implies,  that  men  oppose  what  the  Spirit  communicate^  by 
the  prophets,  or  in  his  word.  This  a  person  may  do,  and  yet  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  fbr  ever^ 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  ail  generations^  Psal.  xxxiii.  11. 

VIII.  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  several  objections  that 
are  made  against  the  doctrine  we  have  endeavoured  to  maintain, 
and  what  reply  may  be  given  to  them.  Some  have  been  oc- 
casionally mentioned  under  several  foregoing  heads,  and  there 
are  others  which  require  a  distinct  reply. 

Object.  1.  That  the  doctrine  of  absolute  Election  and  Re- 
probation was  altogether  unknown  by  the  Fathers  in  the  tly^ 
first  centuries,  and  that  it  was  first  brought  into  the  Christian 
world  by  Augustin ;  before  whose  time,  the  only  accojant  we 
have  of  it,  is,  that  God  foreknowing  who  would  live  piously, 
or  believe  and  persevere  to  the  end,  accordingly  predestinated 
them  to  eternal  life,  or  determined  to  pass  them  by,  and  so  is 
said  to  have  rejected  them.* 

Answ,  This  objection,  were  it  literally  true,  cannot  have  any 
tendency  to  overthrow  this  doctrine,  in  the  opinion  of  those, 
who  depend  not  on  the  credit  of  Augustin^  as  defending  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  are  staggered  by  the  opposition  made  to  it 
by  some  of  the  Fathers,  who  lived  before  his  tiine,  on  the  other; 
and  therefore  we  might  have  passed  it  by,  without  making  any 
reply  to  it.  However,  since  it  contains  a  kind  of  insult,  or 
boast,  which  will  have  its  weight  with  some,  it  naay  be  expected 
that  a  few  things  should  be  said,  in  answer  to  it.. 

We  will  not  deny  but  that  the  Fathers,  before  the  Pelagian 
heresy  was  broached  m  the  worlds  expressed  themselves,  in 
many  parts  of  their  writings,  in  so  lax  and  upguarded  a  manneic 

•  See  WhUbfj  of  Election^  Chep,  5.  JUndmrch.  Awic,  CoUat.  par^e  249.    • 
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concerning  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  free-wiil,  and  grace, 
that,  had  they  lived  after  those  doctrines  began  to  be  publickly 
contested,  one  would  have  thought  that  they  had  verged  too 
much  towards  Pelagius's  side;  but,  since  diey  were  not  the 
subject-matter  of  controversy  in  those  ages,  it  is  no  wonder  to 
find  them  less  cautious  in  their  modes  of  expressing  thenosdves, 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  just 
observation,  which  one*  makes  of  this  matter,  that  they  had 
to  do  with  the  Manichees,  and  some  of  the  heapthen,  who  sup- 
posed that  men  sinned  by  a  fatal  necessity  of  nature,  as  dmugh 
there  were  no  wicked  action  committed  in  the  world,  but  some 
would  be  ready  to  excuse  it,  from  the  impotency  or  propensit]r 
of  human  nature  to  sin,  which  rendered  it,  as  they  supposed, 
unavoidable  ;  and  others  took  occasion,  from  hence,  to  charge 
God  w^ith  being  the  author  of  sin.  It  is  very  probable  the  Fa- 
diers,  in  those  ages,  were  afraid  of  giving  countenance  to  this 
vile  opimon,  and  therefore  they  were  less  on  their  guard,  in 
some  respects,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been  to 
encounter  with  Pelagius,  or  his  followers. 

And  indeed,  Augustin  himself,  before  he  took  occasion  to 
enquire  more  diligently  into  the  state  of  this  controversy,  gave 
into  the  same  way  of  expressing  his  sentiments  about  the  power 
of  nature,  or  the  grace  of  God,  as  some  others  of  the  Fathers 
had  done,  and  concluded  that  faith  was  in  our  power,  as  well 
a  duty  incumbent  on  us,  but  afterwards  retracted  such  modes 
of  speaking  as  the  result  of  more  mature  deliberation.!  But 
notwithstanding  though  he  expressed  himself  in  a  different  way 
from  them,  yet  he  often  takes  occasion,  from  some  passages 
which  he  purposely  refers  to  in  their  writings,  to  vindicate  them 
as  holding  the  same  faith,  though  not  always  using  the  same 
phrases.  And,  after  he  had  thus  defended  Cyprian  and  Am- 
brose, in  tliat  respect,  he  puts  a  very  charitable  construction 
on  tht  ir  unguarded  way  of  expressing  themselves,  and  says, 
that  this  arose  from  their  not  having  any  occasion  to  engage  in 
that  controversy,  which  was  on  foot  in  his  day.:|:  The  same 
might  be  said  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and 
several  others,  wh'om  some  modern  writers  defend  from  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  Pelagian  scheme,  by  referring  to  some 
places  in  their  writii^gs,  in  which  they  acknowledge,  that  the 

•  Vtd.  Stjct  Sencns.  BibU'^thec.  Lib.  V.  •%rmotat  101.  Annotat>it  gwdtm  Chn/- 
tostomum  inter dtftn  natimt  u^cttrte  virt9  pint  ^quo  extuUate  ex  conttntione  discep- 
tantti  cum  ^Mamchjhe  &  Gtnu'Ubut,  qid  howinem  asterebani,  vel  natura  malum  vtl 
fati  vitUntia  ad peccandum  comifelU. 

t  Vid,  Jivg.  Retrac.  I.  Cap.  2\ 

i  Vid.  Aug.  de  Pradett.  Sonet.  Cap.  14.  Quid  igiiur  oput  ett^  ut  eornm  tcrute- 
mur  opusatla,  giuprius  quam  ista  /  Vrrrm  oriretur^  non  fufbuerunt  necetvitatem  in 
bac  diffidli  ad  solvendum  qudutivnc  pcrsari .-  guod  prvaddttbiofacertnt^  si  rcspori' 
derr  taiibuf  cogerentur. 
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salvation  of  men  is  owing  to  the  grace  of  God,  whereW  all  oc- 
casions of  glorying  are  taken  away  from  the  creature,*  or  ex- 
pressions used  by  them  to  the  like  purpose.  And  the  learned 
Vossius,  though  he  acknowledges,  tnat  the  Fathers,  before  Au- 
gustin,  expressed  themselves  in  such  a  way,  as  is  represented 
m  the  objection,  yet  he  vindicates  them  from  the  charge  of 
verging  towards  the  Pelagian,  or  Semi-Pebgian  heresy ;  inas- 
much as  he  concludes,  tibat  when  they  speak  of  God's  pre- 
destinating men  to  eternal  life,  on  the  loresight  of  good  works, 
they  only  intend  those  good  works,  which  God  would  enable 
them  to  perform ;  and  this  will  clear  many  of  those  expressions 
which  tney  use,  from  this  imputation.!  But  if  all  these  en- 
deavours to  establish  our  claim  to  those  Fathers,  who  lived 
before  Augustin,  as  not  being  opposers  of  this  doctrine,  ap- 
pear to  be  to  no  purpose,  yet  this  will  not  weaken  the  truth 
thereof;  for  we  suppose  it  to  be  founded  on  scripture,  and 
several  consequences  plainly  deduced  from  it,  and  therefore  it 
doth  not  want  the  suffrage  of  human  testimony  to  support  it. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  Ms  is  a  very  desirable  thing  as  doubt- 
less it  is,  we  might  consider  this  aoctrine,  as  obtaining  very 
much  in,  and  after  Augustin's  time,  being  examined  and  de- 
fended by  very  considerable  numbers  of  men,  who  have  trans- 
mitted it  down  to  posterity,  throughout  the  various  ages  of  the 
church.  Notwithstanding,  by  whomsoever  it  is  defended,  or 
opposed,  we  lay  no  great  stress  on  human  authority,  as  a  judi- 
cious divine  well  observes  ^.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
consider  some  other  objections,  which  it  will  be  more  necessary 
for  us  to  give  a  particular  answer  to. 

Object*  2.  To  the  doctrine  of  God's  purpose's  ascertaining 
all  events,  it  is  objected  that  he  has  not  determined  the  boun^^s 
of  the  life  of  man,  but  that  it  may  be  lengthened,  or  shortened, 
by  the  intervention  of  second  causes.  This  b  nothing  else  but 
the  applying  one  branch  of  diis  controversy,  relating  to  the  de- 
crees of  God,  to  a  particular  instance.  And  it  was  very  warmly 
debated  in  the  Netherlands,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century .$  This  objection  is  managed  in  a  popular  way,  and 
is  principally  adapted  to  give  prejudice  to  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  pass  over,  or  set  aside,  these  necessary  distinctions, 
which,  if  duly  considered,  would  not  only  shorten  the  debate, 
but  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  whidi  we  shall  endeavour 
to  do ;  but  shall  first  consider  their  method  of  reasoning  on 

*  Vid.  FobtM,  Jfnttmct.  BUtfrneo-Th^l  Lib.  VIII  Cap.  38.  %  16«  &c.  6f  Joh.  Ja- 
cobi  Uottingeri,  Fata  Ihctrifut  de  PntdetHnai  Lib.  L  §  35,  &c. 

t  Vid.  G.  J.  VoBtn  Bist.  Pelag.  Lib.  VL  Thet,  8, 9»  10. 

t  Vid.  Catv.  Inttit.  Lib.  IIL  Cap.  23.  §  1.  Certior  e§t  fdc  Dei  verita*,  guam  vt 
concutiatur,  darior  quaim  ut  obruatur  hamimum  auihmriiate. 

§  See  the  epietlet  thai  taued  between  JBcrevw.  a  jl^tidan  at  Jhrt,  and  several 
cUvinet  at  that  time,  in  Lib.  dc  Term  vitx. 
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this  subject,  and  the  sense  they  give  of  some  scriptures,  which 
as  they  suppose,  give  countenance  to  this  objection* 

They  therefore  thus  argue,  that  if  the  term  of  life  be  im- 
moveably  fixed  by  God,  then  it  is  a  vain  thing  for  any  one  to 
use  those  means  that  are  necessary  to  preserve  it,  ancl  the  skill 
of  the  physician,  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  medicine,  is  altogedier 
needless ;  and  the  good  advice  which  is  often  given  to  persons, 
to  take  heed  that  they  do  not  shorten  their  lives  by  intempc^ 
ance,  will  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  they  have  a  reply  ready  at 
hand,  namely,  that  they  shall  live  their  appointed  time,  do  what 
they  will.  And  that,  which  is  still  more  absurd,  is,  that  if  a 
person  attempts  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  it  will  be  to 
no  purpose,  if  God  has  determined  that  he  shall  live  longer; 
or  if  he  has  determined  that  he  shall  die,  then  he  is  guilty  of 
no  crime,  for  he  only  fulfils  the  divine  purpose* 

They  add,  moreover,  that  this  not  only  renders  all  our  sup- 
plications to  God  to  preserve  our  lives,  or  to  restore  us  from 
sickness,  when  we  are  in  danger  of  death,  needless ;  but  our 
conduct  herein  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  argument  we  main- 
tain ;  for  what  is  this,  but  to  suppose  that  the  bounds  of  life 
are  unalterably  fixed. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  countenance,  which  they  suppose, 
scripture  gives  to  this  objection,  they  refer  us  to  those  places 
in  which  tlie  life  of  man  is  said  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened; 
accordingly,  there  are  promises  of  long  life  given  to  the  righ^ 
icous  who  love  God^  and  keep  his  commmidments^  £xod.  xx.  12. 
Deut.  iv.  4C).  1  Kings  iii.  14.  and  Solomon  says  expressly,  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days ;  but  the  years,  qf  the  xt;icked 
shall  he  shortened^  Provl  x.  27.  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the 
rvirkcd'^s  dying  before  their  time^  Eccl.  vii.  \7m  and  the  Psalmist 
siiys,  that  bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their 
dans.  Psal.  Iv.  23. 

They  also  refer  to  that  scripture  in  which  Martha  tells  our 
Saviour,  that  if  he  had  been  with  her  brother  Lazarus^  before 
his  death,  he  had  not  died^  John  xi.  21.  which  either  contra- 
dicts the  argument  w^c  are  maintaining,  or  else  Martha  was 
misU^ken ;  which,  had  she  been,  our  Saviour  would  have  re- 
proved her,  for  asserting  that  which  was  false. 

Moreover,  they  add,  that  when  the  old  world  was  destroyed 
in  the  deluge,  and  so  died  before  their  time,  they  might  have 
prolonged  their  lives,  had  they  repented  in  that  space  of  time, 
wherein  Noah  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness^  gave  them  warn- 
ing of  this  desolating  judgment,  and  Christ,  by  his  Spirit^  in 
him,  preached  to  thcm^  as  the  apostle  says,  1  Pet.  iii.  20.  which, 
doubtless,  was  with  a  design  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and 
save  them  from  this  destruction. 

And  when  Abraham  pleaded  with  Go4  in  the  behalf  of  So* 
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dbmf  God  tells  him,  that  if  he  found  but  ten  righteous  persons 
in  the  city^  he  would  spare  it  for  their  sake^  Gen.  xviii.  32. 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  determination,  that  they  should 
all  die  by  an  untimely  death,  if  the  bounds  of  t&eir  Uves  had 
been  fixed* 

And  lasdy,  they  refer  to  that  scripture,  in  which  God  first 
told  Hezekiah,  that  he  should  die^  and  not  live,  and  afterwards, 
that  he  would  add  to  his  days  fifieen  years^  Isa.  xxxviii.  1. 
compared  with  5. 

Answ»  To  prepare  our  way  for  a  reply  to  this  objection,  let 
us  consider  that  the  contrary  side  of  the  question,  which  we 
are  maintaining,  is  equally  supported  by  express  texts  of  scrip- 
ture :  thus  it  is  said  His  days  are  determined^  the  number  of  his 
months  are  with  thee  ;  thou  hast  appointed  him  bounds  that  he 
cannot  pass.  Job  xiv.  5.  than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
press, where  he  speaks  concerning  that  decree  of  God,  which 
respects  all  mankind,  without  exception,  and  sets  forth  his  ab« 
solute  sovereignty,  and  the  irreversibleness  of  his  purpose  here- 
in ;  aijd  the  apostle  Paul,  in  reasoning  with  the  Athenians  con- 
cerning the  decree  and  providence  of  God  in  whom  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being  says,  that  he  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  fixed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation^ 
Acts  xvii.  26.  As  he  has  placed  men  upon  the  earth,  by  his 
decree  and  providence,  so  he  has  determined  not  only  the  place 
where  they  should  live,  but  the  time  of  their  continuance  in 
the  world.  This  was  no  new  doctrine ;  for  the  heathen  had 
been  instructed  in  it  by  their  own  philosophers  and  therefore 
ttie  apostle  speaks  their  sense,  especially  that  of  the  stoicks^ 
about  this  matter.*^  When  he  mentions  the  times  are  deter- 
linined,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
which  God  has  fixed  to  return  in  their  certain  courses,  but  the 
seasons  appointed  for  every  work,  or  for  every  occurrence  of 
life ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  time  of  life,  and  of  serving  our 
generation  therein,  as  Solomon  expressly  says,  in  Eccl.  iit.  1, 2. 
To  every  thing-  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose ; 
a  time  to  be  born,  atid  a  time  to  die*  Several  other  scriptures 
might  be  brought  to  the  same  purpose,  as  a  farther  proof  here- 
of, namely,  those  in  which  God  has  foretold  the  death  of  par- 
ticular persons,  2  Sam.  xii.  14.  1  Kings  xiv.  12.  chap.  xxii.  28. 

Moreover,  iif  the  providence  of  God  is  conversant  about  all 
the  actions  of  hien,  and  the  hairs  of  their  head  are  all  numbered. 
Matt.  X.  30.  so  that  the  smallest  changes  in  life  do  not  come 
by  chance,  but  are  subject  thereto;  then  certainly  the  time  of 

*  Seneca  de  Contol.  ad  Mioarciam,  cap.  VO.  JVemo  nimU  Hto  nwrUur,  qmvictwua 
diutiui  qxiam  vixit  non  fiut,  Jicut  ett  auque  termimUj  manebit  temper  uH  poeituB 
est,  nee  ilium  tdterius  dUigentia  aut  gratia  promcrcebit.  Et  Cicero  de  Senect.  Quo4 
ctUque  tempone  ad  vivendum  datum,  eo  debet  contentuM  ewe*  Virg,  »£n.  X.  St^ 
tua  cuique  diet.  Serv,  Fixwn  ett  temput  vit€. 
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life  muslLe  subjected  to  his  providence,  who  is  styled,  Our  Bftj 
and  the  length  of  our  days^  Deut.  xxx.  2a  He  must  therefeit 
certainly  be  cpnsidered  as  die  sovereign  Arbiter  thereof,  which 
doctrine  none  that  own  a  providence,  can,  with  any  shauiow  of 
reason,  gsunsay ;  so  that  this  doctrine  is  agreeable  not  only  to 
several  scriptures,  but  to  the  very  nature  and  perfections  of 
God. 

This  being  premised  we  return  to  the  arguments  laid  dowi 
against  it,  and  the  scriptures  cited  to  give  countenance  to  them. 
It  is  certain,  that  two  contradictory  propositions  cannot  be  both 
true  in  the  same  sense ;  and  the  scriptures,  which  are  ezacdy 
harmonious,  as  well  as  infallibly  true,  no  where  ccmtradict 
themselves.  Therefore  we  must  consider  what  answer  maybe 
given  to  the  objections  before-mentioned ;  and,  that  our  work 
herein  may  be  shortened,  we  may  observe,  that  the  bounds  of 
life  are  twofold ;  either  such  as  men  might  have  lived  to,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  course  of  nature  if  nothing  had  inter? 
▼ened  to  ruin  the  constitution,  or  no  disease,  or  violent  deadi, 
had  broken  the  thread  of  life  before ;  or  that  time  which  God 
has  ordained  that  men  shall  live,  whether  it  be  longer  or  short- 
er :  the  former  of  these  respects  the  lengthening  or  sh<»teninf 
of  life,  by  the  influence  of  second  causes ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  terms  of  life  are  imnioveably  fixed, 
but  that  in  some,  it  is  longer,  and,  in  others  shorter  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  by   intemperance,  or  other  methods,  men  may 
shorten  their  days ;  or,  by  laying  violent  hands  on  themselves, 
not  live  the  time  that  otherwise  they  would  have  done.  But  if 
we  consider  the  over-ruling,  or  disposing  providence  of  God, 
as  conversant  about  this  matter,  there  is  nothing  happens  with- 
out the  concurrence  thereof.    Therefore  persons,  who  shorten 
their  days  by  intemperance,  do  this  by  the  permissive  provi- 
dence of  God ;  though  he  be  not  the  author  of  their  intem- 
Eerance,  which  is  sinful,  yet  he  permits,  or  determines  not  to 
inder  it,  and  consequently  though  he  has  fixed  the  bounds  of 
life,  which  can  neither  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  yet  know- 
ing what  men  will  do,  in  a  natural  way,  to  shorten  them,  he  de- 
termines that  this  shall  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  (a)  And  when 
we  read,  in  scripture,  of  God's  delivering  him,  who  dies  a  vio- 
lent death,  into  his  handsy  who  is  the  immediate  cause  of  it, 
Exod.  xxi.  13.  God  is  not  the  author  of  the  sin  of  the  mur- 
derer ;  yet  providence  is  not  wholly  to  be  exempted  from  that 
action,  so  far  as  it  is  not  sinful,  but  purely  natural,  or  the  effect 
of  power ;  and,  when  this  is  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  shorten 
the  life  of  man,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  time  that  he  had 


(a)  Evil  as  well  as  good  actions  ui*e  links  in  the  chsuA  of  prorideoco,  and  yt^ 
do  not  impeach  Divine  hgliue»». 
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in  his  own  pmpose  affixed  to  it.  We  must  also  consider,  that 
his  decree  and  providence  respects  the  means,  as  well  as  the 
end,  which  are  always  inseparably  connected,  and  equally  sub- 
ject  thereunto. 

These,  things -being  premised,  we  proceed  more  particularly 
to  answer  Ae  arguments  brought  against  this  doctrine.  And, 

1.  When  it  is  said,  that  God's  fixing  the  bounds  of  life,  ren- 
ders all  means  for  the  preservation  thereof  unnecessary,  that 
depends  upon  a  false  supposition,  namely,  that  God  does  not 
ordain  the  means  as  well  as  the  end.  If  God  had  determined 
that  persons  shall  live,  he  has  determined  to  give  them  the  sup* 
ports  of  life,  and  to  prevent  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  de« 
stfoy  it;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  takes  them  away,  by 
a  disease,  this  is  ordained  by  him,  as  a  means  conducive  mere<r 
unto.  If  health  is  to  be  supported,  or  recovered,  by  means; 
and  thereby  life  preserved,  God  has  ordained  that  these  means 
shall  be  used,  as  well  as  the  end  attained. 

3.  As  to  persons  shortening  their  lives  by  intemperance,  this 
has  a  natursd  tendency  to  do  it ;  so  that,  though  God  be  not 
the  author  of  the  sin,  ht  certainly  knows,  beiore-hand,  what 
methods  the  sinner  will  take  ta  hasten  his  end,  and  leaves  him 
to  himself;  so  that,  though  the  sin  be  not  from  God,  the  punish- 
ment, which  is  the  consequence  thereof,  may  truly  be  said  to 
iie  from  him,  and  therefore  this  was  determined  by  him* 

And  when  it  is  farther  objected,  that  they^  who  destroy  their 
health,  or  lay  violent  hands  on  diemselves,  cannot  be  said  to 
sin  in  so  doing,  because  they  do  that  which  tends  to  fulfil  the 
divine  will,  provided  God  has  determined  the  fatal  event;  here- 
in they  oppose  this  doctrine,  without  taking  the  words  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  is  maintained ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  will  of  God  is  sometimes  taken  for  that  prescribed  rule  that 
he  has  given  us,  which  is  the  matter  of  our  duty,  in  which 
sense  we  readily  allow,  that  he  that  fulfils  it,  cannot  be  said  tQ 
sin.  But,  besides  this,  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  his  purpose  to 
permit  sin ;  or,  to  give  the  sinner  up  to  his  own  heart's  lusts, 
to  act  that  which  he  hates,  and  Is  resolved  to  punish.  In  this 
sense,  the  sinner  is  said  to  do  that  which  God  would  not  have 
suffered  him  to  do,  bad  he  willed  the  contrary ;  but  it  is  a  very 
^oundless  insinuation,  to  suppose  that  this  exempts  him  from 
the  guilt  of  sin* 

3.  To  say,  that  God^s  fixing  the  bounds  of  life,  is  inconsis- 
tent with  our  praying,  Aat  our  lives  may  be  prolonged,  or  that 
we  may  be  delivered  from  sickness,  or  death,  when  we  are  ap- 
prehensive that  we  are  drawing  nigh  to  it,  is  no  just  conse- 
quence ;  for  as  we  do  not  pray  that  God  would  alter  his  purpose, 
when  we  desire  any  blessmg  of  him,  but  suppose  this  to  be  hid 
from  us,  and  expect  not  to  know  it  any  otherwise  than  by  the 

Vol.  L  3  T 
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event ;  80  a  person,  who  prays  to  be  delivered  from  sickn€^ 
or  death,  is  not  to  suldress  the  divine  Majesty,  as  one  who  pre- 
sumptuously, and  without  ground,  supposes  that  God  has  de^ 
creed  that  he  shall  immediately  die,  but  as  one  who  hopes,  or 
who  has  no  ground  to  conclude  otherwise,  but  that  he  will  make 
it  appear,  by  answering  his  prayer,  that  he  has  determined  td 
spare  his  life.  For  the  secret  purpose  of  God,  relating  to  the 
event  of  things,  i^  no  more  to  be  a  rule  of  duty,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  secret,  than  if  there  had  been  nq  purpose  relating  tHerc^ 
unto;  but  yet  it  doe^  not  follow  from  hence,  that  this  matter  is 
not  determined  by  him. 

4.  As  to  those  scriptures,  that  seem  to  give  coimtenance  to 
th}s  objection,  they  may,  without  the  least  absurdity,  be  under- 
stood consistendy  with  other  scriptures,  which  have  been  befere 
produced,  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  God  has  fixed,  or  deter- 
mined the  bounds  of  life.  As  for  those  promises^  which  God 
has  made  of  a  long  life,  to  those  that  hve  him^  and  keep  hk 
commandments^  the  meaning  thereof  is  this,  that  he  will  certain- 
ly bestow  this  blessing,  either  in  kind  or  value,  on  those  whose 
conversation  is  such  as  is  therein  desdHbed  \  this  none  can  de- 
ny, who  righdy  understand  the  meaning  of  that  scripture,  m 
which  it  is  said,  Ha^x  godlkness  hath  the  promise  of  the  Hfe  that 
now  isj  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come^  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  But, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  argument  we  are  maintaining,  we  must 
consider,  that  that  efficacious  grace,  whereby  we  are  enabled 
to  love  God,  and  keep  bis  commandments,  is  as  much  his  gift, 
and  consequently  the  result  of  his  purpose,  as  the  blessing  con- 
nected with  it ;  therefore  if  he  has  determined  that  we  shdl  en- 
joy a  long  and  happy  life  in  this  world,  and  to  enable  us  to  live 
a  holy  life  therein ;  if  both  the  end  and  the  means  are  con- 
nected together,  and  are  equally  the  objects  of  God's  purpose, 
then  it  cannot  jusdy  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  event,  re- 
lating to  the  lengthening  or  shortening  our  lives,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  him. 

As  for  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  the  wickeds'  dying'  be- 
fore their  time^  or  not  living  half  their  days^  these  are  to  be  un- 
derstood agreeably  to  that  distinction  before-mentioned,  be- 
tween men's  dying  sooner,  than  they  would  have  done  accord- 
ing to  thef  course  of  nature,  or  the  concurrence  of  second  causes 
thereimto,  in  which  sense  it  is  literally  true,  that  many  do  not 
live  out  half  their  days ;  and  their  dying  sooner  than  God  had 
before  determined.  May  not  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  all 
things  inflict  a  sudden  and  immediate  death,  as  the  punishment 
of  sin,  without  giving  us  reason  to  conclude  that  this  was  not 
pre-conc  jrted,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  or  determined  before- 
hand ? 

As  for  that  other  scripture,  referred  to  in  the  objection,  in 
which  ]\Iartha  tells  our  Saviour,  that  if  he  had  been  with  Laza- 
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r\is^  when  sickf  he  had  not  dtcd^  she  does  not  suppose  Christ's 
being  there,  would  have  frustrated  the  divine  purpose,  for  then , 
be  would,  doiibdess,  have  reproved  her  for  it;  whereas,  in 
reality,  he  did  not  come  to  visit  him,  because  he  knew  that  God 
had  purposed  that  he  should  die,  and  be  afterwards  raised  from 
the  dead ;  so  that  diis  does  not  argue  that  he  has  not  fixed  the 
bounds,  or  term  of  life. 

Again,  as  for  that  argument,  to  support  this  objection,  takexi 
from  the  destruction  of  the  world  in  the  flood,  or  that  of  Sodom^ 
by  fire  from  heaven,  that  they  might  have  prolonged  their  lives^ 
had  they  repented,  we  do  not  deny  but  that  this  would  have 
been  the  consequence  thereof,  but  then  their  repentance  would 
have  been  as  much  determined  by  God^  as  their  deliverance 
from  that  untimely  death,  which  befel  them* 

The  last  scripture  mentioned,  in  which  God,  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  tells  Hezekiah,  that  he  should  die^  and  not  live;  not- 
withstanding which,  fifteen  years  were  addbd  to  his  life,  which 
is  very  frequendy  insisted  on,  by  those  whp  deny  the  unaltera- 
ble decree  of  God,  relating  to  life  and  death,  as  that  which 
they  apprehend  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  to  support  it: 
to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  when  God  says,  Set  thine  house 
in  order^for  thou  shah  die^  and  not  live,  he  gave  Hezekiah  to 
understand,  that  his, disease  was  what  we  call  mortal,  namely, 
9uch  as  no  skill  of  the  physician,  or  natural  virtue  of  medicine^ 
could  cure,  and  therefore  that  he  must  expect  to  die,  unless 
God  recovered  him  by  a  miracle;  and  Hezekiah,  doubtless, 
took  the  warning  in  this  sense,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
a  preposterous  thing  for  him  to  have  prayed  for  life,  as  it  would 
have  been  an  affront  to  God,  to  have  desired  to  have  changed 
his  purpose.  But  God,  ou  the  other  hand,  designed,  by  this 
waminff,  to  put  him  upon  importunate  prayer  for  life ;  there- 
fore wnen  he  says,  /  will  add  to  thy  days  fifteen  years,  the 
meaning  is  only  this,  though  thou  mightest  before  have  ex-*' 
pected  death,  my  design  in  giving  thee  that  intimation,  was, 
that  thou  shouldest  pray  for  life,  which  might  beiigiven  thee  by 
a  miracle,  and  now  I  will  work  a  miracle,  and  fulfil,  in  this  re- 
spect, what  I  before  purposed  in  adding  to  thy  life  fifteen  yearsi 

Object.  3«  It  is  faither  objected,  against  the  doctrine  of  elec* 
tion  and  reprobation,  and  particularly  the  immutability  of  God's 
purpose  tl^rein,  that  it  tends  to  establish  a  fatal  necessity  of 
things,  and  overthrow  that  known  distinction  that  there  is  be- 
tween things,  as  necessary,  or  contingent,  as  though  nothing  in 
the  whole  series  of  causes  and  effects  could  happen  otherwise 
than  it  does,  and  God  himself  were  confined  to  such  a  method 
of  acung,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  the  con-* 
trary ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  fate 
applied  to,  and  defended  bv  some  scriptures,  though  it  be  con- 
trary to  others,  which  speai  of  the  uncertamty  of*  future  events. 
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ITius  God  speaks  of  the  Jews,  turniag  fix>m  their  iniquitiet, 
and  his  bestowing  pardoning  mercy,  as  the  result  thenof, » 
an  uncertain  event,  when  he  says,  in  Jer.  xxxvi*  3*  It  may  he 
that  the  house  ofjiidah  will  hear  all  the  evily  ivhich  I  purpotc 
to  do  unto  them^  that  they  may  return  everu  man  frotn  Jns  eril 
way^  that  I  may  forgive  their  imjuity  ana  their  sin^  So  whta 
God  gave  the  Jews  a  sign,  immediately  before  the  captivity, 
taken  from  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  personating  one  that  was  it- 
moving  his  stuff,  or  household-goods,  as  signifying,  that  the 
nation  in  general  should  soon  remove  to  other  habitations,  whoi 
carried  captive  into  Babylon,  he  adds,  upon  this  occasioD,  it 
may  be  they  will  consider^  though  they  be  a  rebellious  Moiue^ 
£zek.  xii.  3.  And  the  prophet  /lephaniah  exhorts  the  peqik 
to  seek  righteousness  and  meekness^  and,  as  the  consequence 
thereof,  says.  It  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the  LonPi 
anger ^  Zeph.  ii«  3.  And  the  aposde  speaks  of  die  uncertainTp 
of  the  divine  dispensations  of  grace,  when  he  advisee  Timothy, 
in  meekness^  to  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves j  ifGod^per' 
adventure^  will  give  them  repentance^  to  the  acinowledging  of 
the  truthy  2  Tim.  ii«  25*  which  is  Greedy  contrary  to  the  un- 
alterable necessity  of  events,  depending  upon  the  divine  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  doctrine  of  election. 

Answ,  1.  As  to  the  former  part  of  this  objection,  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  pretended  to  have  ta&en  its  rise  from,  and  to 
be  agreeable  to,  that  of  the  Stoics,  concerning  fate  and  destiny, 
it  will  not  be  much  to  our  purpose  to  enquire  what  was  die 
opinion  of  that  sect  of  philosophers  concerning  it ;  and,  indeed, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  on  a  just  sense  thereof,  in  which  they 
all  agree.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  many  of  them  intended 
nothing  else  thereby,  but  the  immutability  of  God's  purposes, 
but  the  dispensation  of  his  providence,  being  a  necessary 
execution  thereof;  and  when  he  is  said  to  be  bound  by  the 
laws  of  fate,  they  mean,  that  he  cannot  act  contrary  to  what 
himself  has  determined*^  And,  had  it  been  universally  ex- 
plained by  them  in  this  sense,  it  would  not  have  done  them 
much  service,  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  have 
compared  it  therewith ;  for  it  would  only  have  proved  the 
agrceableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  God's 
purpose,  relating  to  all  events,  to  the  light  of  nature,  as  some 
of  tne  heathen  were  thereby  instructed  in  it.  But  since  thb 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  sense  of  all  the  Stoicks  about  the 
doctrine  of  fate,  but  some  of  them  understood  it  in  the  same 
^ensc  as  it  is  represented  in  the  objection,  this  we  cannot  but 
militate  against,  and  assert  the  doctrine  of  election  to  be  ver> 
remote  from  it. 

Therefore  we  need  only,  in  answer  to  this  part  of  the  object- 

•   Vid.  Scnac,  de  Prov.  cap.  5.  dusTi9t.  ds  Civ.  JDei^  lib,  T.  cap.  1,  ^  8.  JJp^ 
J*htf9.  Stcic.  Lib.  J.  Dm.  12. 
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tion,  explsun  what  we  mean,  when  we  maintain  the  necessity  of 
events,  as  founded  on  the  will  of  God.  We  are  far  from  assert- 
ing that  there  is  a  necessary  connexion  between  second  causes, 
and  their  respective  effects,  in  which  some  are  produced  arbi- 
trarily, by  the  will  of  intelligent  creatures ;  and  when  we  call 
any  diing  a  necessary  cause,  producing  effects,  according  to  its 
own  nature,  we  suppose  that  this  is  agreeable  to  the  order,  or 
course  of  nature,  which  was  fixed  by  God.    All  that  we  pre- 
tend to  prove,  is  the  dependence  of  things  on  the  divine  will, 
and  die  necessity  of  God's  purposes  taking  effect;  so  that  that 
which  is  arbitrary  or  contingent,  which  might  be,  or  not  be,  as 
depending  on,  or  relating  to  second  causes,  is  eventually  ne- 
cessary, as  it  is   an   accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose. 
Therefore  we  always  distinguish  between  things  being  contin- 
ent, with  respect  to  us,  and  their  being  so,  with  respect  to 
God;  and,  consequently,  though  it  may  bc^  or  peradventure^ 
may  be  applied  to  the  apparent  event  of  things,  these  words  can 
never  be  applied  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  will ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  consider  the  latter  part  of  the  objection ;  therefore, 
2*  As  to  the  scripture's  speaking  concerning  the  uncertainty 
of  future  events,  in  those  places  mentioned  in  the  objection, 
these,  and  all  others  of  the  like  nature,  in  which  such  a  mode 
of  speaking  is  used,  may  be  explained,  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  might  reasonably  have'  been  expected  to  be  the 
event  of  things,  supposing  men  had  not  been  given  up  to  the 
blindness  of  their  mmd,  and  hearts,  to  act  below  the  dictates  of 
reason,  without  consulting  their  own  safety  and  happiness,  or 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  God ;  and  wKat  would  be  the  real 
event  of  things,  which  God  was  not  pleased  to  reveal,  anid 
therefore  was  unknown  to  them.    Thus,  when  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Ezejciel  represented  the  repentance  and  refor- 
mation of  Israel  as  an  uncertain  event,  as  well  as  their  forgive- 
ness, and  deliverance  from  the  captivity,  connected  with  it,  in 
such  dubious  terms.  It  may  be  they  will  consider  and  return^ 
everu  man  from  his  evil  way;  it  implies,  that  this  was  what 
mi^t  have  been  reasonably  expected  by  men,  though  it  was 
no  matter  of  uncertainty  to  the  heart-searching  God,  who 
knoweth  the  end  from  die  beginning,  and  perfecdy  foresees 
what  will  be  the  event  of  things,  which,  in  various  respects, 
are  imder  the  direction  of  his  providence.   Though  it  could 
hardly  be  thought,  by  men,  that  such  an  admonition  should  be 
treated  with  such  contempt,  yet  God  knew  how  they  would 
behave  themselves ;  there  was  no  peradventure  with  respect  to 
his  judgment  thereof;  he  knew  that  they  would  not  repent, 
odierwise  he  would  have  inclined  their  wills,  and  effectually 
have  persuaded  them  to  exercise  this  grace,  and  thereby  have 
prevented  hb  expectation,  or  determination^  from  being  dis- 
appointed, or  frustrated* 
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If  it  be  objected,  that,  according  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  the 
prophet^s  message  to  the  people  would  have  been  to  no  purpose, 
and  his  ministry,  among  them,  exercised  in  vain ;  or  ^tmt  k 
was  contrary  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  make  thb 
overture  to  them,  when  he  knew  it  would  not  be  conqilicd 
with. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  great  God  is  not  bound 
to  decline  the  asserting  his  right  to  man's  obedience,  or  requi- 
ring that  which  is  a  just  debt  to  him,  though  he  knew  that  tfa^ 
would  not  comply  with  his  demand  thereof;  and,  indeed,  this 
objection  cannot  be  maintained,  without  supposing,  that,  wfaea 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  man,  the  glory  of  uie  divine  wisdnn 
and  goodness  therein  cannot  be  secured,  unless  we  conclude 
either  that  God  doth  not  know  whether  man  will  embrace  it, 
or  no,  which  is  contrary  to  his  omniscience ;  or  that  he  deter- 
mines, that  all,  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  shall  embrace 
it,  which  is  contrary  to  matter  of  fact.  But  there  may  be  a 
medium  between  both  these,  which  vindicates  die  divine  per- 
fections, in  ordering  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached,  and 
thereby  asserting  his  sovereignty,  and  imalienable  right  to  their 
obedience ;  accordingly,  there  might  be  a  small  renmant  among 
them,  in  whom  God  designed  mat  this  message  should  take 
effect.  And  will  any  one  say,  that  because  the  goodness  of  God 
was  not  herein  demonstrated  to  all,  that  therefore  no  glory  was 
brought  to  that  perfection  f 

And  if  it  be  farther  said,  that  supposing  there  were  some 
who  turned  from  their  evil  ways,  the  captivity,  which  was 
threatened,  was  not  hereby  prevented,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
mise, relating  thereunto,  did  not  take  place ;  to  this  it  may  be 
replied ;  that  as  God  did  not  give  them  ground  to  expect  this 
blessing,  unless  this  repentance  should  be  more  universal,  than 
it  reaUy  was,  so  he  had  various  ways  to  testify  his  regard  to 
those  who  should  receive  advantage  by  this  message,  for  whose 
sake  it  was  principally  intended. 

As  for  that  other  scripture,  in  which  God  advises  his  people 
to  seek  righteousness  and  meekness^  and,  as  the  consequence 
hereof,  says,  it  may  be  ye  may  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the  Lord^s 
fierce  anger ;  the  meaning  is,  that  they,  who  were  enabled  to 
exercise  these  graces,  should  either  have  some  instances  of 
temporal  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  them ;  or  if  not,  that  they 
should  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  exercise  thereof 
was  altogether  in  vain. 

As  for  that  scripture,  in  which  the  apostle  bids  Timothy  to 
exhort  those  that  oppose  the  gospel,  if  peradventure^  God -would 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acinowiedging  of  the  truth  ;  the 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  uncertain  to  Timothy  whether  God 
would  give  xViU  ^tajw^  ot  ix*!^  *,  «DA\K^t^Core  he  must  preach  the 
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^spel,  whatever  were  the  event  thereof :  Nevertheless,  it  was 
no  matter  of  uncertainty,  with  respect  to  God,  who  must  be 
supposed  to  know  what  grace  he  designs  to  bestow,  and  there- 
fore the  event  of  things  may  be  dubious  to  us,  and  yet  be  cer- 
tain with  respect  to  him. 

Object.  4*  Another  objection,  against  the  doctrine  of  election 
and  reprobation,  is,  that  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;  for  if  God  has  determined  the  final 
state  of  man,  so  that  his  purpose  cannot  be  altered,  then  it  is  a 
preposterous  thing,  not  to  say  illusory,  for  grace  to  be  offered 
to  the  chief  of  simmers,  whicn  must  certaimy  argue,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  atUuned  by  them ;  and,  since  the  overture  is 
umversal,  we  must  conclude  that  God  has  put  all  mankind  into 
a  aalvable  state,  and  consequently  not  excluded  any  from  sal- 
vation by  his  peremptory  and  unchangeable  decree.  To  what 
purpose  are  the  promises  of  the  gospel  held  forth,  to  all  that 
sit  under  the  sound  thereof,  if  it  be  impossible  for  them  to  at- 
tain die  blessings  promised  therein  f  Or  what  regard  could  men 
be  supposed  to  have  to  the  promises,  if  they  were  not  a  decla* 
ration  of  God's  purpose  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  threat- 
nings  denounced  would  be  as  little  regarded,  as  an  expedient 
to  deter  men  from  sinning,  if  their  state  were  unalterably  fixed 
by  God|  according  to  this  doctrine  of  election,  as  it  has  be€n 
before  considered. 

Answm  That  we  may  proceed  widi  greater  clearness  in  an- 
swering this  objection,  we  shall  first  shew  what  we  mean  by 
preachmg  the  gospel,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  declaration  of 
God's  revealed  will,  and  our  duty  pursuant  thereunto,  which 
is  to  be  made  known,  particularly  what  is  contained  in  the  ' 
word  of  God,  relating  to  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  way 
which  he  has  ordained  in  order  to  their  attaining  it.  Therefore, 

1.  When  this  salvation  is  said  to  be  offered  in  the  gospel,  we 
intend  nothing  else  thereby,  but  that  a  declaration  is  made  to 
sinners,  that  diere  are  many  invaluable  privileges  which  Christ 
has  purchased  for,  and  will,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  apply  to 
all  those  whom  God  has  purposed  to  save ;  and,  since  we  can* 
not  describe  them  by  name,  and  no  unregenerate  person  has 
ground  to  conclude  that  he  is  of  that  number,  therefore  there 
is  a  farther  declxuration  to  be  made,  namely,  that  God  has  in- 
separably connected  this  salvation,  which  he  has  chosen  them 
to,  with  fi^th  and  repentance,  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  gra- 
ces, which,  as  they  are  God's  gift,  and  to  be  prayed  for,  and 
expected,  in  a  diligent  attendance  on  all  his  ordinances ;  so  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  mark  and  evidences  of  their  being 
chosen  to  salvation,  without  which,  it  is  certainly  a  vain  and 
presumptuous  thing  for  any  one  to  pretend  that  he  has  a  right 
to  it,  as  the  object  of  God's  eternal  election^ 
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2.  No  one,  who  preaches  the  gospel,  has  any  warrant  fron 
God  to  tell  any  mdividual  person  that  whether  he  repents  aad 
believes,  or  no,  he  shaU  be  saved ;  or,  to  direct  his  discoime 
to  him,  as  one  that  is  chosen  thereunto,  much  less  to  give  die 
impenitent  sinner  occasion  to  conclude,  that,  though  he  obsti- 
nately, and  finally,  remain  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God, 
notwithstanding  he  may  hope  to  be  saved,  because  there  b  i 
number  of  mankind  chosen  to  salvation ;  for  this  is  not  to  de- 
clare God's  revealed  will,  but  that  which  is  directly  coutraiylo 
it,  and  therefore  not  to  preach  the  gospel.  Therefore, 

3.  All,  who  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  declaration  of  God's  design  to  save  a  part  of  wmr 
kind,  under  the  preaching  thereof,  and  among  them  the  cUcf 
of  sinners,  which  they  have  a  sufficient  ground  to  conclude 
themselves  to  be  ;  but  yet  a  door  of  hope  is  so  far  opened  here- 
by, that  they  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  they  are  rejected, 
any  more  than  that  they  are  elected ;  and,  while  they  wait  on 
God's  instituted  means  of  grace,  they  have,  at  least,  this  encoor^ 
agemcnt,  that,  peradventure,  they  may  be  of  the  number  of 
God's  elect ;  and,  when  they  find  in  themselves  that  Judi, 
which  is  the  evidence  thereof,  thee  they  may  determine  tbeir 
interest  in,  and  lay  claim  to  this  privilege,  when  they  are  ena- 
bled to  make  their  calling,  and  thereby  their  election  sure. 

And  as  for  the  promises  and  threatnings,  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  unregenerate  persons,  without  determining  their 
right  to  the  one,  or  falling  under  the  other,  as  elected  or  re- 
jected ;  for  that  is  still  supposed  to  be  a  secret ;  therefore  they 
are  to  regard  the  promise,  as  a  declaration  of  God's  purpose, 
relating  to  the  connexion  that  there  is  between  faith  and  sal- 
vation, as  an  inducement  to  perform  the  one,  in  expectation  of 
the  other.  And  as  for  the  threatnings,  though  they  determine 
the  present  state  of  impenitent  sinners  to  be  such,  in  which  diey 
are  undone  and  miserable,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  extended  to 
those  events,  which  are  hid  in  the  purpose  of  God,  so  as  to 
give  any  one  g^und  to  conclude  that  he  is  thereby  finally  ex- 
/.  luded  from  salvation,  since  such  an  exclusion  as  this  is  inse- 
^larably  connected  with  final  impenitency  and  unbelief. 

ObjecL  5.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  this  doctrine  is,  in  ma- 
ny instances  subversive  of  practical  religion.  And, 

1 .  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  dutj'  of  prayer ;  for  if  God 
lias  determined  to  save  a  person,  what  need  has  he  to  ask  a 
})lessing,  which  is  already  granted  ?  and,  if  he  has  determined 
to  reject  him,  his  prayer  will  be  in  vain. 

2.  It  is  farther  supposed,  tliat  it  leads  to  presumption,  <m  the 
one  hand,  or  despair,  on  the  other;  election,  to  presumption; 
reprobation,  to  despair.  And, 

;>.  Thev  add,  dut  it  leads  to  licentiousness,  as  it  is  incon- 
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sistent  with  our  using  endeavours  that  we  may  be  saved :  for 
to  what  purpose  is  it  for  persons  to  strive* to  enter- in  at  the 
strait  gate,  when  all  their  endeavours  will  be  ineffectual,  if  they 
are  not  elected  ?  or  to  what  purpose  is  it  for  persons  to  use  any 
endeavours  to  escape  the  wrath  of  God,  due  to  sin,  if  they  are 
appointed  to  wrath,  and  so  must  necessarily  perbh  f 

Aruwm  This  objection  is,  beyond  measure,  shocking ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder,  that  a  doctrine,  that  is  supposed  to  have  such 
consequences  attending  it,  is  treated  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
detestation :  but  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  objections  against  it, 
are  no  other  than  misrepresentations  thereof,  so  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  reply  to  them,  to  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  judge  impartially  of  the  matter  in  controversy  between 
us.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  reply  to  the  several  branches 
of  this  objection.  And, 

1.  As  to  what  concerns  the  duty  of  prayer;  when  we  aro 
engaged  in  it,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  deal  with 
God,  in  such  a  way,  as  when  we  have  to  do  with  men,  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  undetermined,  and  that  they  are  to  be  moved, 
by  intreaties,  tQ  alter  their  present  resolutions,  and  to  give  us 
what  we  ask  for ;  for  that  is  to  conceive  of  him  as  altogether 
such  an  one  as  ourselves ;  accordingly,  we  are  not  to  conclude, 
that  he  has  not  determined  to  grant  the  thing  that  we  are  to 
pray  to  him  for ;  for  that  would  be  presumptuously  to  enter  into 
his  secret  purpose,  since  he  has  no  where  told  us  we  shall  be 
denied  the  blessings  we  want ;  but  rather  that  there  is  forgive- 
ness  with  him,  aDd  mercy  for  the  chief  of  sinners,  as  an  en« 
couragement  to  this  duty ;  and,  besides  this,  has  given  us  fari 
ther  ground  to  hope  for  a  gracious  answer  of  prayer,  where  he 
gives  a  heart  to  seek  him.  Therefore  we  arc  to  behave  our-* 
selves,  in  this  duty,  as  those  who  pretend  not  to  know  God's 
secret  purpose,  but  rather  desire  to  wait  for  some  gracious  in- 
timation or  token  fpr  good,  that  he  will  hear  and  answer  our 
prayer ;  therefore  his  secret  purpose  is  no  more  inconsistent 
with  this  duty,  than  if,  with  those  that  deny  the  doctrine  we  are 
maintaining,  we  should  conclude  that  this  matter  is  not  deter- 
mined by  him, 

2.  As  to  this  doctrine's  leading  to  presumption,  or  despair, 
there  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  either 
of  them.  It  cannot  lead  to  presumption,  inasmuch  as  election 
is  not  discovered  to  any  one  till  he  believes ;  therefore  an  un- 
converted person  has  no  ground  to  presume  and  conclude,  that 
all  is  well  with  him,  because  he  is  elected ;  for  that  is  boldly  to 
determine  a  thing  that  he  knows  nothing  of  i  the  objection 
therefore,  with  respect  to  such,  supposes  that  to  be  known,  which 
remains  a  secret.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  ground 
to  despair,  on  a  supposition  that  they  are  finallv  rejected ;  for 
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h  is  one  tbing  to  be  tbe  object  of  the  decree  of  reprobation, 
which  no  one  can,  or  ought  to  determine,  concerning  himseli^ 
flo  long  as  he  is  in  this  world,  much  more  if  we  consider  him 
as  enjo}'ing  the  means  of  grace,  and  a  door  of  hope  is  open  id 
him  therein ;  and  God  has  pleased  to  declare,  in  the  gospd, 
that  he  will  receive  sinners  that  repent  and  believe  in  him,  now 
unworthy  soever  they  are  ;  therefore  such  are  not  to  conclude 
that  their  state  is  desperate,  though  it  be  exceeding  dangerous, 
but  to  wait  for  the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  those 
blessings  that  accompany  salvation. 

And  as  for  those  that  are  in  a  converted  state,  this  docttine 
is  far  from  having  a  tendency,  either  to  lead  them  to  presunp- 
tion,  or  despair ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  thankfulness  to  God, 
for  his  discriminating  grace,  which,  when  persons  experience, 
they  are  not  only  encouraged  to  hope  for  farther  blessings,  bat 
to  perform  those  duties  M'hereby  they  may  express  their  gnr 
titude  to  him.  As  for  presumption,  which  is  the  only  thing  tfait 
election  is  pretended  to  lead  them  to,  that  cannot  be  the  natu- 
ral  consequence  or  tendency  thereof;  for  if  they  presume  tiuit 
they  shall  be  saved,  this  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  crime  in  them; 
ibr  that  presumption  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  in  the  objec- 
tion consists  in  a  person's  expecting  a  blessing  without  reason; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  that  he  is  a  believer;  and 
It  would  be  a  strange  method  of  reasoning  to  infer,  that  he, 
who  has  ground  to  conclude  that  he  has  a  right  to  eternal  life, 
from  those  marks  and  evidences  of  grace,  which  he  finds  in 
himself,  is  guilty*  of  a  sinful  presumption,  when  he  is  induced 
hereby  to  lay  claim  to  it ;  and  therefore  the  sense  of  the  objec- 
tion, must  be  this,  that  a  believer  having  been  once  enabled  to 
conclude  himself  elected,  may,  from  hence,  take  occasion,  sup- 
posing that  his  work  is  done,  and  his  end  answered,  to  return 
to  his  former  wicked  life,  and  yet  still  presume  that  he  shall  be 
eaved  ;  whereas  that  would  be  a  certain  indication  that  he  had 
no  ground  to  conclude  this,  but  was  mistaken,  when  he  thought 
that  he  had ;  so  that  this  doctrine  cannot  lead  a  believer,  as 
such,  to  presumption,  and  consequently  the  objection,  in  which 
it  is  supposed  that  it  does,  is  founded  on  one  of  these  two  mis- 
takes, viz.  that  every  one,  who  is  elected  to  salvation,  knouts 
his  interest  in  this  privilege,  as  though  it  were  immediately  re- 
vealed to  him,  without  inferring  it  from  any  marks  and  e\'iden- 
ces  of  grace  that  he  finds  in  himself;  or  else,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one,  who  thinks  that  he  believes,  and,  from  thence, 
concludes  that  he  is  elected,  to  appear  afterwards  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  judgment,  which  he  then  passed  upon  himself; 
but  either  of  these  contain  a  misrepresentation  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  doctrine  of  election  ;  neither  is  there  any  regard  had 
to  that  necessary  distinction  that  there  is,  between  a  person's 
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being  chosen  to  eternal  life,  and  his  being  able  to  det«niuno 
himself  to  be  interested  in  this  privilege  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to 
what  we  have  before  considered,  diat  whenever  God  chooses 
to  the  end,  he  chooses  to  the  means,  which  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it,  which  is  the  only  rule  whereby  we  are  warrant- 
ed, when  applying  it  to  ourselves,  to  conclude  that  we  shall  be 
saved. 

3.  It  cannot,  in  the  least,  be  proved  that  this  doctrine  has 
any  tendency  to  lead  persons  to  licentiousness ;  nor  is  it  incon- 
sistent  with  our  using  the  utmost  endeavours  to  attain  salvation^b 
If  it  be  said,  that  many  vile  persons  take  occasion,  from  hence^ 
to  give  the  reins  to  their  corruption ;  that  is  not  the  natural,  or 
necessary  consequence  thereof;  since  there  is  no  truth  but  what 
may  be  abused.  The  apostle  Paul  did  not  think  the  doctrine 
of  the  grace  of  Crod,  which  he  so  strenuously  maintained,  was 
less  true,  or  glorious,  because  some  drew  this  vile  consequence 
from  it.  Let  its  continue  in  sin^that  grace  may  abound^Rom*  vi.  Ip 

And  as  for  those  means,  which  God  has  ordained  to  bring 
about  the  salvation  of  his  people,  we  are  obliged  to  attend  upoa 
them,  though  we  know  not,  before-hand,  what  will  certainly  be 
the  event  mereof ;  and  if  through  the  blessing  of  God  accom* 
panying  them,  we  are  effectually  called  and  sanctified,  and  there- 
by enabled  to  know  our  election,  this  will  (agreeably  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  true  believers,)  have  a  tendency  to  promote  ho* 
liness. 

Object.  6.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  more  especially  a* 
gainst  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  that  it  argue^  God  to  be  the 
author  of  sin  ;  and  particularly  in  such  instances  as  these,  viz* 
with  respect  to  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  in 
God's  imputing  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  to  all  their  posterity, 
and  afterwards  suffering  it  to  make  such  a  progress  as  it  has  done 
ever  since ;  and,  most  of  all,  when  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  not 
enly  the  result  of  the  divine  purpose,  but  that  it  also  respects 
the  blinding  men's  minds,  and  hardening  their  hearts,  and  so 
rendering  their  final  impenitency  and  perdition  unavoidable. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 

1.  As  to  what  concerns  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  the  purpose  of  God 
was  concerned  about  it,  before  it  was  committed,  in  the  same 
sense  as  his  actual  providence  was  afterwards,  namely,  in  per- 
mitting,  though  not  effecting  it ;  notwithstanding  this  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  committing  it,  jsince  a  bare  permission  has  no 
positive  efficiency  in  ord^  thereunto ;  the  not  hindering,  or  re- 
straining a  wicked  action,  does  not  render  him  the  author  of  it» 
It  is  true,  God  knew  how  man  would  behave,  and  particularly, 
that  he  would, mis-improve  and  forfeit^that  original  righteous- 
ness,  in  which  he  was  created,  and  that,  by  this  mt9^^  he 
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would  contract  that  guilty  which  was  the  consequence  thereof, 
and  thereby  render  himself  liable  to  his  just  displeasure;  to 
deny  this,  would  be  to  deny  that  he  foreknew  that,  from  eter- 
nity, which  he  knew  in  time.  And,  so  far  as  the  actual  provi- 
dence of  God  was  conversant  about  what  was  natural  therein, 
so  far  his  purpose  determined  that  it  should  be  ;  but  neither 
docs  this  argue  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  this  will  be 
farther  considered,  when  we  speak  concerning  the  actual  pro- 
vidence of  God  under  a  following  answer.* 

2.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objecti(Hi,  which  respects  the  im- 
puting the  sin  of  our  first  parents  to  all  their  posterity",  that  is 
more  frequently  brought  against  this  doctrine  than  any  other; 
and  it  is  generally  represented  in  the  most  indefensible  terns, 
without  making  any  sibatements  as  to  the  degree  of  punishmeot 
that  was  due  to  it ;  and,  accordingly,  they  think  that  we  can 
hardly  have  the  front  to  affirm,  that  our  arguments,  in  defence 
hereof,  are  agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections,  as  we  pretend 
those  others  are,  which  have  been  brought  in  defence  of  this 
doctrine.  But,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  in  consistency  with  the  divine  perfections, 
as  well  as  scripture,  in  its  proper  place,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
it.t  Therefore  all  that  I  shall  add,  at  present,  is,  that  if  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  be  so  explained,  as  that  it  does  not  ren- 
der God  the  author  of  sin,  his  purpose  relating  thereunto, 
which  must  be  supposed,  in  all  respects,  to  correspond  with  it, 
does  not  argue  him  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

3.  As  to  the  progress  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  the  pronenest 
of  all  mankind  to  rebel  against  God ;  this,  as  before  was  ob- 
Ber\'ed,  concerning  sin  in  general,  is  the  object  of  his  permis- 
sive, but  not  his  effective  will ;  though  there  is  this  differeDce 
bctAveen  God's  suffering  sin  to  enter  into  the  world  at  first,  and 
his  suiRring  the  continuance,  or  increase  of  it  therein,  that,  at 
iirst,  he  dealt  with  man  as  an  innocent  creature,  and  only  left 
him  to  the  muiability  of  his  own  will,  having  before  given  him 
a  power  to  retain  his  integrity.  But  tlic  fallen  creature  is  be- 
come weak,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  that  is  good  in  all  its 
circumstances,  and  afterwards  is  more  and  more  inclined  to 
sin^  by  contracting  vicious  habits,  and  persisting  therein.  Now, 
though  God's  leaving  man  to  himself  at  first,  when  there  wza 
no  forfeiture  made  of  his  preventing  grace,  must  be  reckoned 
an  act  of  mere  sovereignty,  his  leaving  sinners  to  themselves 
mav  be  reckoned  an  act  of  justice,  as  a  punishment  of  sin  be- 
fore conmiitted,  and  neither  of  these  argue  him  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  it ;  neither  does  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  there- 
unto, give  the  Iciist  occasion  for  such  an  inference. 
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Again,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  occasion  and  the 
cause  of  sin*  God's  providential  dispensations,  though  imex^ 
ceptionably  holy  and  righteous,  are  often-times  the  occasion 
thereof:  thus  his  afflictive  hand  sometimes  occasions  the  cor- 
ruptions of  men  to  break  forth,  in  repining  at,  and  quarrelling 
with  his  providence ;  and  his  giving  outward  blessings  to  one, 
which  he  withholds  from  another,  gives  occasion,  to  some,  to 
complain  of  the  injustice  of  his  dealings  with  them ;  and  the 
strictness,  and  holmess  of  hb  law,  and  g^ves  occasion,  to  cor- 
rupt nature  to  discover  itself  in  the  blackest  colours ;  the  apos- 
tle plainly  evinces  this  truth,  when  he  says.  Sin  taJting"  occasion 
iy  the  commandment^  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupi- 
scence^  Rom.  vii.  8.  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
compass  of  providence,  or  in  the  methods  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment therein,  but  what  ma^  be,  and  often  is,  an  occasion  of  sin, 
m  wicked  men.  But  certamly  it  is  not  the  cause  of  it ;  even  as 
the  clemency  of  a  prince  may  occasion  a  rebellion  among  his 
subjects ;  but  it  is  uie  vile  ingratitude,  and  wickedness  of  their 
nature,  diat  is  the  spring  and  cause  thereof;  so  the  providence, 
and  consequently  the  purpose  of  God,  which  is  executed  there- 
by, may  be  the  occasion  of  sin,  and  yet  the  charge  brought  in 
this  objection,  as  though  God  hereby  was  argued  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  sin,  is  altogether  groundless. 

4.  As  to  what  is  farther  objected,  relating  to  the  purpose  of 
God,  to  blind  the  minds,  and  harden  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
that  final  impenitency,  which  is  the  consequence  thereof,  God 
forbid  that  we  should  assert  that  this  is  a  positive  act  in  him  ; 
and,  so  far  as  it  contsuns  nothing  else  but  his  determining  to 
deny  that  grace,  which  would  have  had  the  contrary  effect,  or 
his  providence  relating  thereunto,  this  does  not  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  objection,  or  weaken  the  force  of  the  arguments 
that  we  have  before  laid  down,  which  b  very  consistent  there- 
with. 

Object.  7.  There  is  another  objection,  which  is  generally  laid 
down  in  so  moving  a  way,  that,  whether  the  argument  be  just 
or  no,  the  style  is  sidapted  to  affect  the  minds  of  men  with  pre- 
judice against  this  doctrine,  and  that  is  taken  from  the  incon- 
sistency thereof  with  God's  judicial  proceedings  against  the 
wicked  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  it  will  afford  the  sin- 
ner a  plea,  in  which  he  may  say  to  this  effect :  Lord,  I  sinned 
by  a  fatal  necessity ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  that 
which  thou  art  now  offended  vrith  me  for;  it  was  what  diou 
didst  decree  should  come  to  pass.  I  have  been  told,  that  thy 
decrees  are  unalterable,  and  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  change 
the  course  of  nature,  or  to  remove  the  mountains,  which  thou 
hast  fixed  with  thy  hand,  as  to  alter  thy  purpose ;  wilt  thou  then 
coudemn  one,  who  sinned  and  fell  pursuant  tp  thy  will  ?  Dost 
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thou  will  that  men  should  sin  and  perish,  and  then  lay  the  blame 
at  their  door,  as  though  they  were  culpable  for  doing  what  thou 
hast  determined  should  be  done  i 

Answ.  This  objection  supposes  that  the  decree  of  God  lays 
a  necessary  constraint  on,  a^  enforces  the  will  of  man  to  sin; 
which,  if  they  could  make  it  appear  that  it  does,  no  reply  could 
be  made  to  it.  But  this  is  to  represent  the  argument  we  art 
maintaining  in  such  a  way,  in  which  no  one,  who  has  just  ideas 
of  this  doctrine,  would  ever  imderstand  it,  and  it  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  foregoing  method  of  explaining  it.  We  have 
already  proved,  in  our  answer  to  the  third  objection,  that  sin 
is  not  necessary  in  that  sense,  in  which  they  suppose  it  to  be, 
or  that,  though  the  decree  of  God  renders  events  necessary, 
yet  it  does  not  take  away  the  efficiency  of  second  causes,  and 
therefore  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  thereunto,  is  not  to  be 
pleaded,  as  an  excuse  for  it,  or  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from 
punishment.  We  read  of  the  Jews,  that,  ivith  rvicked  harubf 
they  crucified  our  Saviour;  the  crime  was  their  own  ;  but  thb 
b  expressly  said  to  have  been  done  by,  or,  in  pursuance  of^ 
the  determinate  counsel  and  fore-knowledge  ofGod^  Acts  ii.  SS. 
He  fore-knew  what  they  would  do,  and  purposed  not  to  pre- 
vent it ;  but  yet  he  did  not  force  their  will  to  commit  it.  And 
elsewhere  God  sa^'s,  concerning  Israel,  Thou  heardesi  not;  ynz, 
thou  Jknewest  not^/rom  that  time  thine  ear  was  not  opened;  and 
then  he  adds,  /  knew  that  thou  wouldest  deal  very  treacherous- 
ly^ Isa.  xlviii.  8.  Israel  might  as  well  have  pleaded,  that  God 
knew,  before-hand,  how  they  would  behave  themselves,  and  so 
have  thrown  the  blame  on  him,  for  not  preventing  this  fore- 
seen event,  but  sufFering  them  to  go  on  in  this  destructive  way, 
with  as  much  reason,  as  the  sinner  is  supposed,  in  the  objec- 
tioH)  to  have,  when  taking  occasion  so  to  plead,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented>  as  having  ground  to  do,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  as  a 
consequence  from  the  doctrine  we  are  maintunmg. 

Again,  whatever  has  been  said  concerning  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  purpose,  yet  this  does  not  give  the  least  counte- 
nance to  any  one  s  charging  his  sin  on  God ;  as  we  have,  in 
answer  to  the  last  objection,  proved  that  it  does  not  render  him 
the  author  of  sin ;  and  therefore  man's  destruction  must  lie  at 
his  own  door.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  it  b  in  the  sinner's 
power  to  save  himself,  and  another  thing  to  say,  that  the  sin 
he  commits  is  not  wilful,  and  therefore  that  guilt  is  not  con- 
tracted thereby ;  and,  if  so,  then  this  affords  no  matter  of  ex- 
cuse to  the  sinner,  according  to  the  import  of  the  objection. 

IX.  We  are  now  to  consider  some  things  that  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  doctrine  we  have  been  insisting  on,  and  how  it 
^^l^be  practically  improved  by  us,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
^^^^Ttoritual  advantage.    And, 
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1.  From  the  methods  taken  to  oppose  and  decry  it,  by  mis* 
representations,  which  contain  litde  less  than  blasphemy,  we 
inier,  that  however  unjust  consequences  deduced  from  a  doc- 
trine may  be  an  hindrance  to  its  obtaining  in  the  world ;  yet 
this  method  of  opposition  will  not  render  it  less  true,  or  de- 
fensible ;  .nor  oug^t  it  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  men  against 
the  sacred  writings,  or  religion  in  general.  We  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  while  several  scriptures  are  produced  in  defence  of 
this  doctrine  and  others  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the  utmost 
cautions  have  not  been  used  to  reconcile  the  sense  given  there- 
of with  the  natural  ideas  which  we  have  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions ;  and  many,  in  defending  one  side  of  the  question  have 
xnade  use  of  unguarded  expressions,  or  called  that  a  scriptiu'e- 
doctrine  which  is  remote  from  it;  and  others,  in  opposition 
hereunto,  have,  with  too  much  assurance,  charged  the  defenders 
thereof  with  those  consequences,  which  are  neither  avowed  by 
them,  nor  jusdy  deduced  from  their  method  of  reasoning;  the 
unthinking  and  irreligious  part  of  mankind  have  taken  occasion, 
from  hence,  with  the  Deists,  to  set  themselves  against  revealed 
religion,  or  to  give  way  to  scepticism,  as  though  there  were 
nothing  certain,  or  defensible,  m  religion ;  and  take  occasion 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  satire  and  ridicule.  But,  passing  this 
by,  though  it  is  a  matter  very  much  to  be  lamented  we  will  con- 
sider this  doctrine  as  rendered  less  exceptionable,  or  more  just- 
ly represented ;  and,  accordingly, 

2.  We  may  infer  from  it,  that  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vine perfections,  so  it  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  promote 
practical  godliness.   For, 

(1.)  Since  God  has  fore-ordained  whatever  comes  to  pass; 
this  should  lead  us  to  an  humble  submission  to  his  will,  m  all 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence.  When  we  consider  that 
nothing,  in  this  respect  comes  by  chance ;  this  should  have  a 
tendency  to  quiet  our  minds,  and  silence  all  our  murmuring  and 
uneasy  thoughts,  whatever  afflictions  we  are  exposed  to.  We 
are  too  apt  to  complain  sometimes  of  second  causes,  as  though 
all  our  miseries  took  their  rise  from  thence ;  and,  at  other  times, 
to  afflict  ourselves  beyond  measure,  as  apprehending  that  those 
proper  means  have  not  been  used,  which  might  have  prevented 
ihem ;  as  Martha  tells  our  Saviour,  If  thou  hadst  been  here^ 
my  brother  had  not  died^  John  xi.  21.  whereas  we  ought  rather 
to  consider,  that  all  this  befalls  us  in  pursuance  of  God's  pur- 
pose :  had  he  designed  to  have  prevented  the  affliction,  he 
would  have  directed  to  other  means  conducive  to  that  end,  or 
would  have  attended  those  that  have  been  used,  with  their  de- 
sired success.  We  use  the  means  as  not  knowing  what  are  the 
ficcret  purposes  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  event  of  things ; 
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but,  when  tlus  is  made  known  to  usy  it  should  teach  us  to  ac- 
quiesce in,  and  be  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  will. 

(2.)  When  we  cannot  see  the  reason,  or  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  dispensations  of  divine  providence,  and  are  not 
able  to  pass  a  judgment  concerning  future  events,  whedier  re- 
lating unto  ourselves,  or  others ;  and,  when  all  things  look  widi 
a  very  dismal  aspect,  as  to  what  concerns  the  interest  and 
diurch  of  God  in  the  world,  we  must  be  content  to  wait  till  he 
is  pleased  to  discover  them  to  us ;  what  he  oftentimes  does,  Toe 
know  not  narw^  but  shall  know  htreaher^  as  our  Saviour  said  to 
one  of  his  dbciples,  John  xiii*  7.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are 
at  a  loss,  as  to  God's  purposes,  since  secret  things  belong  to 
him ;  and  therefore  aU  that  we  are  to  do,  in  such  a  case,  is,  to 
rest  satisfied,  that  all  these  things  shall,  in  the  end,  appear  to 
have  a  tendency  to  advance  his  own  perfections,  and  bring 
about  the  salvation  of  his  people. 

(3.)  Since  the  purpose  of  God  respects  the  means,  as  well 
as  the  end,  this  should  put  us  upon  the  use  of  those  proper 
means,  in  which  we  may  hope  to  obtain  grace  and  glory ;  and 
therefore  this  doctrine  does  not  lead  us  to  sloth,  and  indifference 
in  religion ;  for  that  is  to  suppose,  that  the  ends  and  means  are 
separated  in  God's  purpose :  and  when,  through  his  blessing 
attending  them,  the  ordinances,  or  means  of  grace,  are  made 
ciR'ctual  for  the  working  of  faith,  and  all  other  graces,  these 
being  connected,  in  God's  piu-pose,  with  glory,  it  ought  to  en- 
courage our  hope  relating  to  the  end  of  faith,  even  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls. 

(4.)  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  peremptoril}-,  without 
ground  conclude  ourselves  elected  unto  eternal  life,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  rejected  on  the  other.  To  determine  that  we  are  cho- 
sen to  salvation,  before  we  are  effectually  called,  is  presump- 
tuously to  enter  into  God's  secret  counsels,  which  we  cannot, 
at  present,  have  a  certain  and  determinate  knowledge  of;  but 
to  lav  this  as  a  foundation,  as  to  what  concerns  the  conduct  of 
our  lives,  is  oftentimes  of  a  \txy  pernicious  tendency.  If,  as 
the  result  of  this  conclusion  made,  we  take  encouragement  to 
go  on  in  sin,  this  will  cut  the  sinews  of  all  religion,  and  expose 
us  to  blindness  of  mind,  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  impenitency  and  unbelief,  as  the  consequence  of  this 
bold  presumption  and  affront  to  the  divine  Majest}'. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  conclude  that  we  arc 
not  elected ;  for  though  we  may  be  in  suspense  about  the  event 
of  things,  and  not  know  whether  we  arc  elected  or  rejected, 
this  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  using  endeavours  to  attain  a 
good  hope,  through  arace ;  yet  to  determine  that  we  are  not 
IpH^u  to  conclude,  against  oursehxs  that  all  endeavours 
^      ^1  no  purpose ;  which  we  have  no  groimd  to  do,  since 
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it  Is  one  thing  to  conclude  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  unregene- 
racy,  and  another  thing  to  determine  that  we  are  not  elected* 
The  consequence  of  our  concluding  that  we  are  in  an  uncon- 
verted state,  ought  to  be  our  praying,  waiting,  and  hoping  for 
the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  which  extends  itself  to  the  chief  of 
sinners,  as  a  relief  against  despair,  though  such  can  have  no 
RTOund  to  say,  they  are  elected ;  therefore  the  safest  way,  and 
uiat  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  ends  of  religion,  is  to  be 
firmly  persuaded,  that  though  the  final  state  of  man  be  certain- 
ly determined  by  God,  yet  this  is  to  be  no  rule  for  an  unre* 
generate  person  to  take  his  measures  from,  any  more  than  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and,  in  all  respects,  undetermined 
by  him. 

(5.)  Let  us,  accbrding  to  the  aposde's  advice,  Che  diltgence 
to  make  our  cctUing  and  eiection  sure,  2  Pet.  i.  10.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  very  great  privilege  for  us,  not  barely  to  know,  that  some 
were  chosen  to  eternal  life,  but  to  be  able  to  conclude  that  we 
are  of  that  happy  number ;  and,  in  order  hereunto,  we  must 
not  expect  to  have  an  extraordinary  revelation  thereof,  or  to 
find  ourselves  described  by  name  in  scripture,  as  though  this 
were  the  way  to  attain  it;  for  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
of  this  matter,  is,  our  enquiring  whether  we  have  those  marks, 
or  evidences  diereof,  which  are  contained  therein ;  and  there- 
fore we  are,  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  self-examination,  to 
endeavour  to  know  whether  we  are  called,  or  enabled,  to  per* 
form  die  obedience  of  faith,  which  God  is  said  to  elect  his  peo- 
ple to ;  or  whether  we  are  holy,  and  without  blaine,  before  him 
m  love  i  whether  we  have  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
children  of  God,  as  an  evidence  of  our  being  chosen  to  the  adop- 
tion of  children,  and  as  such,  are  confi)rmed  to  the  image  of 
Christ  ? 

(6.)  If  we  have  ground  to  conclude  that  we  are  chosen  to 
eternal  life,  this  ougnt  to  be  improved  to  the  g^ry  of  God,  and 
our  own  spiritual  advantage ;  it  ought  to  put  us  upon  admiring 
and  adoring  the  riches  of  discriminating  grace,  which  is  herein 
eminendy  dlustrated ;  and  such  are  under  the  highest  obliga- 
tion to  walk  humbly  with  God,  as  well  as  thankfiidly ;  for  it  is 
owing  to  his  grace,  not  only  that  they  are  chosen  to  eternal  life, 
but  diat  they  are  enabled  to  discern  their  interest  in  this  pri- 
vilege. C^J 

(a)  **  When  we  contend  fijr  this  doctrine  as  a  truih^  it  should  be  viewed  in 
ccmnexion  with  its  real  importance.  These  two  objects  are  eztremelV  difoeot 
in  thbigs  natural,  civil,  and  religions.  There  are  many  things  true  in  mstory,  in 
philosophy,  in  politics,  and  even  in  theology,  which  no  sober  person  deems  im- 
portant. There  are  other  things  hypothetically  important,  whether  actiUUy  true 
or  not.  And  of  this  kind  is  the  subject  before  us.  Such  is  the  nature,  the  con. 
nexion,  and  consequences  of  it^  that  if  it  be  true,  it  cannot  iiul  of  behig  of  the 
first  importance. 

Vol.  I.  n  X 
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But  how  are  vc  mnrr  {nrticulzrly  tn  Fst'iTnate  the  importance  aflhii  lubjnt' 
Sy  the  influencu  which  \bv  admiision  or  tlic  denial  of  it  has  on  Ihc  ^ery  fnunU- 
tioiis  of  religion.  For  untunce,  it'  it  be  sot  true,  either  man  himiielf  or  root 
chance  liu  the  principal  aban:  in  efli^cting  our  ictual  salvatuwi,  iind  investin;  in 
\ritii  etcrrial  glotj'-  Same  indccil  are  so  lost  to  moilctty  and  self-know ledgr,  aad 
•o  unacqtuiiited  trith  the  Uadiikg;  Inithi  of  chriitisnity,  that  they  do  not  ncniple 
to  iscribe  tbeeveotual  diHbrciicein  our  future  state,  whether  gxiod  or  bad,  la 
nun  hinuclf,  but  attended  nith  some  verbal,  unmeaning  compliment  to  iliviiie 
tnercy.  Such  pemona  should  first  learn  the  nulinientE  ofchriiiiiaDity,  before  tbn 
htav'-  n^t  to  expect  any  deference  shewn  to  their  opinions.  On  the  other  bw^ 
if  tliis  ■■  true,  its  utility  ii  pLiin;  it  will  bide  pride  from  man ;  it  will  exclude 
chance  from  having  iny  share  in  uiir  deliverance;  it  will  citilt  the  grace  of  God; 
it  will  render  salvation  a  certain,  and  not  a  precarious  thing ;  and,  in  a  w<xd,it 
will  secure  to  them  whn  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  greatest  cunsulation. 

This  was  the  view  which  our  episcopal  refbrmers  hui  of  the  doctrine,  bothu 
to  its  truth,  and  the  importance  of  it  "  Predestination  to  lifc"  say  Uiey, "  is  Uw 
fverlaitkng  purpose  of  God,  whereby,  before  tjic  tbundatioDS  of  the  nWld  woe 
laid,  lie  hath  constantly  decreed  by  Ins  counsel,  secret  to  us,  l«  drrno-  Ron 
curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Clirist  out  of  mankind,  and 
to  brm?  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vesttels  made  to  iionour.— 
The  goJjy  consxlcraiion  of  rixdesii nation  and  our  election  in  Christ  i*  full  of 
■weet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  c<mifi)rt  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  n 
themselves  the  work.ngofihe  Spirit  of  Cliriatmortifyint  the  works  of  the  Besli, 
md  their  earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  llicir  minds  to  high  and  bcavenlf 
tbingsi  as  well  because  it  dolb  gi'cutly  establinh  and  confirm  their  faith  of  etCT- 
nal  salvation,  to  bi:  enjni'cd  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle 
their  love  toward-i  God.'' — Another  obscnation  I  would  m>ke  is, 

3.  That  it  is  highly  proper,  in  order  to  investigate  the  present  subject  villi 
BUccess,  to  keep  it  perfectly  distinct,  and  free  from  all  impttre  wurturtt.  This  is 
what  some  of  our  early  reformers,  and  many  of  the  modem  defoidets  nf  this  doc- 
trine have  not  dune.  Fur  wantof  Ibis,  many  bitterenemies  have  opposed  it.  Dr. 
Vbttit,  for  instance,  and  most  Who  have  written  on  the  same  side  tif  the  q<M» 
tion  since  his  time,  pliicc  predestination  to  death,  or  reprobation  tn  miserj',  as 
the  vety  foundation  of  Calvinism,  and  inBcpsrabie  from  predestination  to  life.  But 
BO  Git'  is  predestination  to  death  from  being  true,  that  nothing  can  be  thok  uik- 
true.  It  is  but  an  aiiiitrari' assumption  i  a  foreign,  impure  mixture,  havii^  no 
founilatloneitberin  the  real  meaning  of  holy  writ,  or  in  the  nature  of  things!  ei- 
Gcpt  indeed  we  mean  by  it,  wliat  no  one  questions,  a  deterroination  to  punish  the 
guilty.* 


opon  thf  wtidlc.  vrrrfkM  free  fna  tbi*  lai|HiK  inLitarr  of  dnctrine.  But  of  alL  iiafeTn  uubv 
lfwe(iircrithrphilawi4lialNKt»Mians,HoMKi,C«lllii>. HBBcHankr.Prieitlv.be.  O 
Hn|iMiH.nf'AmerkaiMnilhei«Min|>n>  In  hli  ivowil  c«  the  Knllmnu,  thvii  tin  taimim 
■re  torHrfiutbeUBienunn«rH>nllnnt>iidha)<|niw»,ip  order  to  prndoEc  the  gmtoi  BmC' 
nlRoed.  The  (ubuince  nf  bli  rtiHinlnt;  It  dim  capmied  hyUBieir:  •  All  Ailare  exbloeei. 
f  evrim,  mat  aetkmi,  nmi  hate  a  taoM  of  iMr  tunrition.  or  tfiere  muit  be  ■  rmm  lehr  ihty 
■■sRltatitn'.arreRalnlyiotake place. nrtwrtlun  n«.  Thhcaose  imit  he  Ihc divnt  Am* 
■'  dettTBlnln^  thrir  fnturr  cxtUfKe,  or  I(  nuv  l«  m  the  futore  txiittmn  ihtmirhtt.    Bar  the 

_  K_ 1- y  not  he  Ihe  caiue  ot  their  own  btiiritmn  i  for  ihla  aini|«»i  Ihent  u«- 

nveintliclKe.  hetare  theT  have  am  CBlHroir.  r-nti  from  etemltT.— IV 
'r  pnthuijc  Im  diviHt  stcrrt,  <Ieiermln1ii«  their  Tumre  eaiitmec.  leitheot 
he  fanuv,  (anHauemly  noiMoK  eoold  be  knnn  to  be  riitarc.">-Sie  hit 


•e  iVteT'in  cm  he  nnihinc  bat  JMm  Hera.  deierminlM  thi 

'  ** ' "    *  urei  fdnte^uently  nolUoK  coold  be  kr 

0  ei|>eelatlT  Vot  [  p  iio-«r 


I  ItUai 


Bt  either theiBvliie _, , 

f our beini;. facalTiei.  aiid  vnlliioni.Mnr of  thrar.n 
K canullnn,  will cenatiiaM (ia.  Not  jn\t  \ttnt  ih 
ouM  be  lEir.exltient.    It  (bihnn  ihervtbrr  that  It  m 


eroriiln  than  either  the  dl-- .__--.-_    .  ._  _--_.- .„. 

— It  plain  thai  the  niiK  of  tin  It  not  itsHf  owrallv  evil  i  lor  this  weuM  iimln  a 

1 .._^_ ._.i .,__     ^ eanthe  cuae  he  ownirr 

M  rrnn  tBBi  nolhiac  tet 
erect.  Thoaih  evil  eaoM 
B,  yet  •ODHtbifig  else  BO 
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But  is  not  one  mun*s  misery  as  certain  as  another  man's  happiness  r  Yes , 
iquullti  certain.  What  then;  must  tJiey  therefore  be  equally  predeitinateil?  No, 
U.ii  iiow  can  a  thing  be  certain,  it* it  be  not predettinatiil?  lluve  a  iittle  put.cncr 
and  I  wiii  tell  you.  The  previous  question  pt,  Ducn  (« od  preiicstinate  to  tin  ua 
t2ie  ineansy  and  to  death  or  miser}*  as  the  end,  in  the  same  way  as  lie  predesti- 
ne oujhr  M  the  matriv,  where  the  monater  sin  it  generated  and  fostered,  and  ti-hicb,  ntorally 
considered,  \%  ueltlier  t^ond  iinr  evil.— i  herelorc, 

3.  Wc  assert,  thiit  the  oriiin  t^mvralevii  is  to  be  found  in  the  %mUn  of  two  princlpies«  neithrr 
of  which  eoiisidei  ed  aionc  ^arcukek  ot  a  moral  cluiractcr.  These  two  urinciples  are  Likerty  and 
Pattivt  Piratr.  Uberry.  it  is  manifest  is  morally  neither  cood  nor  bad,  but  is  a  mere  natural 
iasti  ument.  if  1  may  so  speik,  and  may  be  termed  a  natural lood  ot  which  God  is  the  author  and 
4ecreer.  Ou  the  contrary*  Passive  Power  is  a  maturai  evii  of  which  God  is  uoc  the  author  or 
decreer,  yet  morally  coiuidered  is  not  evil.    But  this  ternu  being  little  understood,  requires  fur. 


of  unavoidabU  necutity  found  in  every  creature,  as  «uch,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  self-ezisi- 
tence.  independence,  and  all-rufficirncy  of  G»d.  In  other  word^.  It  is  that  tendency  to  nihility, 
physically  considered,  and  to  defection,  morally  ciMisidered.  which  of  atmlute  necessity  belonftn 
to  every  dependent  or  cieated  n^iure.  That  there  \\  such  apriiu:iple  is  self-evident,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  any  reasonable  bring  will  ever  controvert  its  existence.  Now,  it  is  demonstrable  thac 
this,  from  the  definition,  cannot  be  the  object  of  divine  decree,  or  of  will ;  for  it  is  stated  to  be 
efabtoiute  or  lauToidmSie  necessity  ;  besides,  it  is  abnurd  to  suppose  that  God  has  decreed,  or  pro- 
ducesi  an^  thing  the  existence  of  which  stands  in  direct  contrariety  to  himself.  That  it  is  not  a 
norai  evil  is  plain,  for  the  htiieet  creatures  are  subjects  of  it—Gcxl  alone  is  exempt. 

4.  Let  it  lie  farther  ol>served,  that  the  First  Cause,  beinff  goodness  itself,  impels,  whether  de. 
credvely  or  efficiently,  to  iocd  only ;  and  of  this  character  is  e\'en  our  being  necessitated  to  exer- 
cise oar  volitions.  Yet,  when  the  exercise  of  libeity,  in  itself  innocent*  unites  witli  passive  pow- 
er, the  fruit  or  offspring  of  this  union  is  monil  evil.  ']  Iiis,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  is  the  true  s<^ 
lutinn  of  this  qorstinn,  Hiicnce  ccmeth  merai  e^il?  If  an^  person  shall  think  proper  camdidly  to 
assign  his  reasons  to  dbe  coiitr»ry,  due  reg.ird  shall  be  paid  to  them. 

5.  If  it  be  asked,  where  lies  riie  ditterente  between  decreeinj^  and  permitting  sin  to  take  place? 
1  answer,  the  difference  is,  that  the  one  would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  the  other  b  doing  nothing* 
So  that  until  it  can  be  shewn^that  there  is  no  difference^  between  injustice  and  doing  nothing, 
there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  ^  Tlut  to  necessitate  sin  decretivety  would  be  an  act  ol  injus- 
tice, and  therefore  incompatible  with  the  divine  cliaracter.  is,  1  think,  dcmimstrable ;  fi»r.it  wouldi 
he  to  decree  to  destruction  antecedently  to  desert— to  anihiiate  the  sinfulness  of  any  act,makin|; 
5ts  evil  natore  to  consist  in  im  efiect&-»and  to  destroy  the  immutable  essences  of  good  and  evil. 
Whereas  to  ptrmtt,  or  to  s^jfer  to  take  place  without  prevention,  is  tut  tn  act  nut  to  decree.  To 
*'  decree  to  permit."  therefore,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

A.  But,  it  has  been  said,  the  event  is  tlie  same  to  die  sinner,  whether  he  be  hurried  on  to  sift 
and  misery  by  a  decretive  impulse,  or  tliese  effects  are  not  prevented  when  in  the  power  of  om 
nipotence  to  interpose.  This  objection  would  have  some  weight,  if  the  happiness  of  the  creatonr 
■wrre  the  only,  or  even  the  principal  end  <^  God  in  creation.  But  this  not  being  tlie  case,  its 
weight  vanishes.  To  illustrate  tius  we  ma^  suppone,  that  the  event  of  a  man's  exrcutinn  is  well 
known  to  a  judge ;  but,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the  principles  of  law  and  equity,  and  to  rffirct 
convlcrinn  and  condemnation  according  to  legal  evidence,  he  orders  the  raim  to  be  executed  clan- 


dealings  with  his  creatures,  in  every  mstaiice  of  their  sufferings;, 

in  the  power  of  omnipotence  to  interpose.  And  in  net,  it  must  tie  allowed,  either  that  the  hap. 
piness  of  the  rreatare  is  not  tlie'cMe/end  of  creation,  or  that  the  permission  of  sin  is  an  act  of 
snjttstice.  But  the  case  is  plain,  that  his  own  glory  is  the  chief  end  of  crratifm  and  government, 
auM  that  there  is  no  Iniustict  in  the  permission  of  sin. 

7.  It  may  be  said.  If  thfe  onion  of  liberty  with  patsive  power  be  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  if 
the  holiest  creatures  in  heaven  are  both  free  and  the  subjects  of  passive  power,  how  \h  it  that  they 
do  not  sia !  If  both  are  united  in  the  same  persons,  does  the  one  never  terminate  upon,  or  unite 
Itself  to  the  other?  In  answer  to  this  enquiry,  we  must  distinguish  between  having  the  piincl* 
pic,  and  bein^  under  Its  inftoencc  without  contmnl.  Though  the  spirits  ot  the  Just,  and  holy 
angels,  have  m  them  the  principle,  as  the  conation  of  their  created  existence,  yet  it  is  counter- 
acted by  snvereifpi  favour.  They  may  sav.  as  well  as  Paul,  by  the  grace  of  God  we  skr  what 
we  are.  The  object  of  divine  support  is  nie  disposition,  or  the  seat  of  nior;il  .ictiun :  this  tieinjr 
made  good,  or  pure,  or  holy,  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  will,  eliirctually  countemrts  tlic  influence  of 
passive  power.  The  Lilierty  and  choice  of  a  heavenly  being  therefore,  tenninatiiig  on  such  a  dis* 
position,  no  acts  but  such  as  are  holy  can  ensue.    Hence, 

t.  if  we  wouki  know  how  this  is  consistent  with  the  actual  fall  of  beings  who  were  once  in 
this  condition,  we  must  attend  to  another  important  conbidemtion ;  which  is.  xhnt  when  God  at 
anv  time  drab  in  mere  equity  with  a  moral  agent,  wiihnnt  the  counteracting  influence  of  sove- 
reign favour,  the  inevitable  consequence  b.  that  his  )it>ertv,  or  free  choice,  will  terminate  upon 
his  passive  power.  Hence  the  certainty  of  the  futnritlon  or  moral  evil,  in  all  possible  degrees  and 
circumstances,  without  any  decretive  efficiency  in  its  production.— If  it  be  asked,  why  the  exer- 
cise nf  equity  is  assigned  as  the  occasion  of  this  union,  rather  than  sovereignty;  or,  why  leaving 
a  free  agent  to  the  inffoenceof  his  passive  power  shouki  not  be  cnnsldei  ed  a  sovereign  rather  than 
»n  equicdile  act '  The  best  answer  to  thb  enquiry,  is  a  definition  of  the  two  terms.  By  equity 
their  I  mean  the  principle  that  give4  to  each  his  aue  ;  by  sovereignty,  a  right  to  do  whatsoever  ig 
TMit  inconsistent  with  e<{uity.  And  from  this  definition  it  muKt  appear  that  there  may  lie  a  two- 
fohl  deviation  from  equity,  vli.  giving  M^rr  than  is  due.  Or  less  thstn  is  due ;  more  good  and  less 
evil,  or  more  evil  and  lees  good  than  is  equitable.  The  former  of  these,  more  ifpoA  and  less  evil, 
fTiast  needs  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  creature ;  and  therefore  it  may  lie  called  a  gracious  de- 
.Nation,  Without  it,  tlicre  would  be'no  mom  for  either  mercy  or  grace.  The  latter,  more  evil 
and  Ins  food  than  b  dae>  Is  properly  called  injustice,  and  is  such  a  deviation  frcm  equity  ai  is 
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iwte*  to  holiness  as  the  meuni,  and  «temal  ^lory  w  the  eod !  Thi*  we  denf.  It 
i\  would  be  infinitely  unworthj'  of  God,  makinir  hjm  tbe  author  of  aui,  or  tkuif 
evil  thut  ifixxl  nuy  come,  borne  indeed  h:ive  d.slinguubed  between  bring  lie 
author  or  the  crnitt  of  siti,  and  being  u  niniivr.  Hut  the  dutincuon  iuelf  is  not 
KiLd,  nor  could  it  fully  mtuty  tbu^c  who  have  nude  it  in  clearing  the  diviae 
ehanicter.* 


or  the  >ln  01  men  mm  uiKdiu  auiuiu.     on  thl  other  lund.iI  ii  Incom^rihlr  with  Ihcdniic 

fore  rMt  caiuix  Im  thr  ciuarofiin,  »  lURU  Godii  incajahle  of  cuniiii.^  iiijuxiu.— Wl«t- 

bihc  Kiof  ikfH.tiwi.uT  tKcomiiig  •int'al.  ihty  nif  cqaallr  Inc  ti«B  bunj;  loipctlnlbr  »i*' 
Be*.  Bid  upbeU  bj  uncteifii  &yuui. 

1.  AOtUerM^aidbap^iiatiBihEBniinieofcmuilbciiiKi  wt  ibcfrnitof  IOTenicu;«l 

t.  All  thr  ■»«/ Ri/ and  nlHr;  ioihc  miveiK  ire  the  rf>prJi>{:  cf  littrtj,t  nannl  fpei, 
CnrnlnMiDf  or  jicling  ii|fdii,orBmtcdiD^jtJiw/rurr.  anatur^  (vii  not  toum  ractcdbr  i"^ 
ninly  itwUku  acta  «i  die  diauniion.  or  tbe  icat  of  the  moriil  prin\.ii<ie-,  wfciich  mar  be  tiUrd 
wSqtleallr  Ikt  Jkjrt. 

I.  AinirT  act  Md  deitn*  of  libcri)'  itpcrrccU;  forr-kn'mn  n  Goel  ii  the  cfeclafbii  avn 
dfCRfp  and  cvary  hypotbattcal  tendr-ocr  of  p»iiveiiower>ihDc^h  inelf  i.ot  vi  ot^n:!  of  deciW' 
■  cqoaHy  fbW'knowA,  It  roUa««p  that  rverjr  tin  It  aa  aLckmtel>  loreJcaovci  aifdecrcEiifaadlaa 
iq  eijBallr  Infallible  (round  of  certain  fataiidnn. 

*.  It  b  alEowed  that  there  it  a  dllTerence  faet*FCh  the  ^ Jatr  of  ffn.  u  a  principU^  aad  beini^a 

tfK  tametliinj.  TOETc^ri^-  when  applied  to  Gr^l.  in  na  prove r  lenu  whatever  ran  itbcialdAtf 
bt  la  the  oufAtr  tfiiit,--  If  by  liW  arilAsr  ifiin  li  niiiDt  (layt  Prcikkciit  Ldwania)  the  ftriM. 
■er,  or  a  Bfff  A/ii^er  ol'ain.  and  at  ihr  tame  lime  a  diapcveroi  the  itateorevmti  in  lucba  oun- 
atr.fbr  wiit,hoi7<  and  niuttexcelJenteodaandiifimitet,  thai  tin  intilliblr  follovr^:  la:iTiif  diii 
he  all  ihu  ii  inoiilbirineduihor  ol  lia.  I  iln  noldenv  iruc  Cod  it  the  aulliore'^  ain.iliauh  I 

jiflifcj  Atrfl  reject  the  phr^H,  af  that  vhlcb  by  ui -* —  ^- ». --*- 

Edwards  oil  iKeWI -' ' 


K  Will,  I'aniv.  Sect 

'  'e  uKii"TTie^ 
■anUnx  off  the 


taiit/lininfnBnrainaiiil  in  being  Jecrtri.    Andhia  only  ok 

tailiraciory  nwireof  that  nelbod,    HU  vkw,  tn  ttncUt  ihti :  God  It  a  bcW 

of  infinite  itoodneii  and  wbdem;  he  can  will  nmbbiR  but  Eood :  the  iTiton  he  hath  adefeedS 


w.  nyt  he,  "ifihc  will  l-e  tnod.  and  the  nb)i 

^  It  i.  ""r- 
&iL  The 


i/fiarri'ii- 

Filli  \ 


&iL  The  ^raiea  vlltimt  tvil.  and  Jiliu  nil.  arc  not  uted  in  Ih, 

premiief.Vrom  whence  me  coot  lotion  It  Inferred.    A  tyttHn,  a 

h  no  good  reaian  why  mh  hvUvUnal  part  of  li  Ii  ^nod.    .^nd 

lyttem  which  iiKlixIn  an  bi6niie  e%'II  at  aiariDf  In  taui.rutiei 

be  iald  that  tfaia  Liaraninvanintl^defi  wi^oai  beg^inR  the  quei — --,..—«  ^-^  »..*.,_■-,»  — 

(«if  which  It  blended  old)  the  gooiL-Oo  the  nrinectltieir  let  thefallowlniiihhiH  be  csMidcRd: 

1.  IFcBaMincand»IILInEalyite<iiinwhiiihjfiu*daem/Mr<i>notinJihif«ii/,  h 

■beiyitemiiiHidiindbncall  thin^i  contidered  then  it  would  inrvllanlr  tonow,  Uiati 
caiueiueha)iaTtofdultrtlein  liruisn  tsif.  But.  It  ma;  be  vdd,  U  a  wOHm  inbra/a 
Oori  (hen  a  good  end  or  intention  dettroii  the  aalwn  ot  An!  Waithi  tin  of  JtanlDr  an) 
nvkl  Bidhiiaied tvimu^tie  ifitfrrtf/yj'tteJ  ?t  the  Gloryof GodI  Orhatan)'  dr ji^it, howcvi 
prehenaitfE.  exaiied  or  t  incere,  ^e  Uett  ttJvUncy  to  aLcertheftafiirr  offlnr 

a.  Allowing  at  incontravertiblF  th:it  the  nreientiTtein  cirthinnis  ihebeti.  all  ifaineaeo 
ed.  and  that  rin  It  actually  blnded  wlih  it.  it  dcet  iim  tfaeRer  foltiw  that  ibe  tin  IikIJ  it  t 

the  cdUH  or  author  of  It.  ^tic  oae  'OftrltMr  comittcnt  with  e^iiy,  the  other  would  be 


Ihiit  every  event  comet  to  pait  from  ^refivf  necettity. 
b>  hU  conchitioa.  But  th  it  v.^ioahle  author  had  no  nee 
taUiih  hit  theerj'  Hi:  hjptihtHtal  necenltf ;  for  ttaii  w 

4.  In  realltr,  the  ceTlainfiitmttionofffftd.  and  that  of  rri/.aritafpnfn  d^eratf.  yea  fmindik- 
metrically  ip^ncniwt  The  one  «.iw-  from  theoperallvt  will  of  Cod,  and  ii  forckeown  •• 
ht  liilare  bee -uee  decreeiL  Iheotlier  Koiiti  IVnm  a  defieleni  or  (irivitiie  cauic.  pataive  paietr, 
when  united  In  llbeny.  aa  before  exrlalned,  which  rnhti  oiilv  In  created  beinn,  anl  b  aB  Ihoe. 
aaacnotraat to lelf-eaiitence- independence, and alI*tDlEciencr.  Vet tAjr lathe  atUqectof  hn» 
•v-i..,  ...J — ; 1 ■--  —  •-«  than  the  good  to  trhichirttandi  opimBd,  in  all  t^-'-^^ 


rt»P?«»r 


S;  therefore  so  laie  can  be  to  cancelled,  kot  la  ioftillc  aniclcncr 
■ftil  (trtalnij  n  ii  dctned. 
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In  fact,  sin  and  holiness  are  not  enly  different,  but  oppoate  effectt,  and  tbcir 
causes  equally  opposite ;  but  as  God  is  the  sole  cause,  the  sole  exclusive  cause 
of  holiness,  tiie  creature,  in  some  way,  must  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  cause  of 
sin.  If  you  ask  how }  I  reply,  by  exercising  liis  liberty,  which  is  a  mere  natural 
instrument,  on  himtelfj  rather  than  on  Ciod.  But  how  came  he  to  do  that  ?  By 
his  patnve  pvwer.  What  i^^iassive  power  ?  In  general,  it  is  that  which  distin* 
fishes  tlie  creature  from  tlic  Creator.  But  more  particularly,  it  is  that  tenden- 
cy to  nothing  as  to  being,  and  to  defection  as  to  well  being,  which  is  essential  to 
every  created  existence.  If  everj'  creature  have,  und  must  of  necessity  have  this 
jHissive  power,  you  will  ask,  how  came  tlie  holy  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
just,  not  to  sin  ?  The  answer  is,  because  divine  grace  upholds  them.  These 
things  duly  considered,  though  bnefly  stated,  will  sheiR-,  that  as  God  is  not  the 
Author  of  sin,  so  neither  has  he  predestinated  sin.  He  is  the  author  and  cause  of 
good  only.  He  is  the  author  of  our  liberty ;  but  that  in  itself  is  not  evil.  And  he 
IS  the  author  of  our  nature  as  limited ;  th:it  also  of  itself  is  no  moral  evil.  But 
when  our  liberty  unites  with  this  limited  nature,  or  terminates  on  passive  power, 
^vhen  tliis  latter  is  not  controuled  by  grace,  their  offspring  is  imperfect,  or  sin- 
fulness attaches  to  our  moral  acts. 

Hen<;e  you  may  learn,  that  sin  and  future  misery  are  events  perfectly  certain, 
though  not  predestinated.  It  has  been  ofien  assunjtd,  but  without  propriety  or 
truth,  that  an  evt-nt  is  foreknown  only  because  it  is  decreed.  In  readity  all  good 
«s  foreknown,  because  it  is  decreed ;  for  there  is  no  other  ground  of  its  exi,Acnce 
But  sin,  as  befoit*  shewn,  has  another  ground  of  existence,  iuimely»  passive  power, 
which  can  no  more  be  an  object  of  divine  predcstmation  or  decree  than  its  per- 
fect opposite,  the  ail-^uilicicncy  of  Jehovah.  Yet^  ohsen'e  attentively,  this  has 
its propernatwe,  ami  G«kI  sees  all  things,  and  all  essences,  in  their  proper  na- 
ture. What!  Does  not  God  foreknow  the  sinfulness  of  any  evcat  in  its  deficient 
cause,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  another  in  titat  which  is  efBcleoi.^  Beside,  pas- 
sive power  in  union  with  liberty  is  an  adequate,  a  fuUy  adequate  ground  of  sin 
and  death ;  and  therefore  to  introduce  a  predestination  of  sin  and  death,  is  to  asr 
cribe  to  God  what  is  equally  impious  and  needless.* — I-iCt  us,  therefore,  keep  this 
doctrine  free  from  all  impure  mixtures,  and  now  proceed  to  a 

3rd  Observation,  that  is.  When  the  end  is  maintained  to  be  infallibly  certain, 
the  means  to  promote  that  end  ;irc  uicludcd.  Thus  you  may  suppose  a  chain  sus- 

*  **  Eqvilly  impious  and  needless.'*  Seedless,  lieraoK  the  eKistcnee  of  lin  is  fairly  and  fuUy 
accoontnl  for  on  another  {irtncipie;  im^irus.  bccauseit  aacrtlieitoGodthe  worse  of  all  principles, 
the  causation  of  sin.  That  God  ftttpenntendfi,  directs,  and  over-rules  the  actions  of  mm  is  wor- 
thy of  him ;  and  equally  so  that  he  dot  &  ntt  hinder  the  existence  of  moral  evil :  but  that  he  is  a 
poaitive  arid  efficacious  catsse  of  moral  evil,  or  that  this  is  consistent  wiin  either  his  justice  or 
noiiness  can  never  be  ^iroved.  Ta.  Hopkins,  indeed,  says,  that  ^  the  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sinful  volitions  or  actions  of  men  as  naiiMnl  and  moral  actions;  and  making  God  the 
origin  and  cause  of  them  considered  as  natural  actions,  and  men  the  cause  and  authors  of  the  de- 
pravity  and  sin  which  is  in  them,  is,  it  is  beUeved>  unintelligible— xm\e%%  by  making  this  distinc- 
tion it  be  meant,  that  in  every  sinful  action,  God  is  not  the  sinful  cause  of  it."  The  author.  hoW' 
ever,  candidly  adds,  **  But  if  the  contrary  can  he  made  to  appear,  this  doctrine,  with  all  that  is 
implied  in  it.  shall  be  (^vrn  up  and  reno.viced."  As  the  removnl  of  tiiis  principle*  and  the  csta- 
bjishment  of  the  other,  appear  to  me  of  the  highest  importance  in  theology,  a  few  remarks,  in 
addition  to  those  already  made,  may  not  be  superfluous,  as  temling  to  extiibit  the  nrinciple  here 
maintained  in  different  lights  and  connexions ;  and  when  all  are  properly  examinea,  it  is  proba- 
ble they  will  not  be  wholly  ^'  unintelligible." 

1.  God,  JEHOVAH,  is  the  infinite  and  eternal  Essence,  which  is  t^f  absolute  necessity ^the  *eir' 
existent,  independent,  and  all-sufficient  Being— from  eternity  to  eternity  penc rating;  his  own  light 
and  joy.  called  hit  only  begotten  .Son ;  not  from  irerf  will,  but  ot  the  s;)me  necessity. 

S.  Goa  in  hi>  boundless  alMufficiency  views  uW  pustihUs  with  all  their  positive  and  privative 
tendencies.  That  all  poAibleshave  their  positive  tendencies  is  as  plain  as  that  two  added  to 
three  make  five.  Were  there  no  po^tive  teiMleniies.  there  (ould  be  no  hypnthcticil  certainty, 
no  law  of  nature,  no  connexion  between  cause  and  efTrct.  And  it  is  rquailv  tnie,  thou/.h  not 
equally  plain,  that  there  are  privative  tendencies  in  all  liein;^  Imt  that  one  who  exists  of  absolute 
jttKSfstty,  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  the  same  as  to  sucrose  thnt  a  creature  may  be  nutde  in- 
dependent, and  all-suificient.  But  that  is,  every  reasonable  being  niU':t  allow,  absoiuteh  imposi- 
hie,  as  implying  the  grossest  contradiction.  On  this  demonstrated  fact  rests  unavoidably  ihe 
cxiftence  of  chat  pr!ncip>e  in  every  created  nature  which  I  call  Pusire  Punvcr,    Yet. 

3.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  mere  collateral  existence  of  these  two  principles  in  the  same  £ub. 
jcct  most  needs  produce  moral  eviL  Then  alone  does  this  take  place  when  the  one  terminates 
apon,  or  is  united  to  the  other*  without  the  Interposition  of  sovereign  favour.  Ir  it  not  in  the 
power  of  equity  to  assist.  For  the  exercise  of  equity  h>  to  give  each  his  due ;  hut  to  prevent  sin 
!•  not  due  to  tKe  subject  of  it,  otherwise  no  one  couldever  tin  but  on  condition  of  injustice  in  (;od. 

4.  After  all,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  scriptures  ascribe  to  God  the  causation  of  moral  evil  i 
M,  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh— hardening  'whom  he  will— making  the  wicked  for  the  day 
#f  evii'-ftj^inting  to  destruction— determining  the  dcaih  of  Christ-Klelivcring  fairo  by  determi* 
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But  finding  out!**  And  if  not  the  game  p«rtjallty  Tisible  at  tfak Tery  day  ?  Td 
11  he  holy  in  aU  his  works,  and  righteous  in  all  hb  ways.   ^ 

2.  It  is  objected.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  then  b  man  reduced  to  a  mere  ma- 
chine. No,  a  mere  machine  has  no  sensibility,  no  consciousness,  no  reason,  and 
no  will.  But  he  b  acted  upon,  they  say,  and  therefore  not  an  agent.  Is  it  then 
essential  to  an  agent  not  to  be  acted  upon  ?  Then  there  b  bat  one  agent  in  the 
universe ;  for  every  thing  but  the  first  cause  b  acted  upon  more  or  less.  The 
fibct  is,  there  b  no  contrariety  in  these  two  things.  Angeb  and  men  are  acted 
upon,  yet  they  are  moral  agents.  The  holy  agency  upon  them  respects  chiefly 
their  diMpoaition  itself,  but  the  agency  tliey  exert  is  the  exercUe  of  their  fjtculties, 
will,  and  dbposition.  Whether  their  dbposition  be  g'>od  or  bad,  still  tliey  sre 
agents.  If  thb  be  made  good,  it  must  be  by  sovereign  influence ;  and  then  tbe 
Sigency  and  choice  will  be  good :  but  if  thb  be  bad,  the  agency  b  bad  too. 

But  granting  to  the  objector  that  the  objects  of  predestination  are,  in  the  sense 
BOW  mentioned,  machines,  or  instruments  m  the  hand  of  divine  sovereignty ;  vhat 
then  ?  I  fain  would  know  what  better  lot  can  be  assig^d  us  than  to  be'  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  a  predestinating  God  ^  I  solemnly  protest  tliat  I  desire  no 
better,  no  other  lot  And  who  can  describe  the  nature  of  this  high  privilege! 
Thb  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they  shall  sliew  forth  my  praise.  0  the 
blessedness  of  being  entirely  passive  in  the  hand  of  that  God  who  predestinates 
nothing  but  ^ood  ?  Was  Paul  obliged  to  the  Lord,  or  was  he  not,  Hot  arresting 
him  in  the  midst  of  hb  wicked  career  ^  Has  that  man  any  reason  to  compUio, 
who  b  restrained  from  wickedness,  but  compelled  to  embrace  happiness  1  Thtu, 
say  some,  his  will  would  be  forced.  O  no !  this  by  no  means  follows.  My  people, 
saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  my  power.  Surely  God  can  put  his 
Holy  Spbit  in  either  man  or  child  without  forcing  the  will.  And  let  there  be  but 
the  active,  regenerating  renewing  presence  of  thb  divine  aeent,  the  choice  of 
eood  will  be  no  more  compelled,  or  the  will  no  more  forced,  than  in  the  most 
nee  acts  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 

3.  Thb  doctrine,  it  is  said,  tends  to  liceiitiousness.^T1ib  b  an  assertion  which 
has  been  often  made,  but,  1  apprehend,  never  fairly  proved ;  for  it  b  contranr  to 
universal  experience.  Turn  your  eyes  to  a  vast  army,  headed  by  experienced  of- 
ficers— ^what  b  the  language  of  nature  and  experience  ?  You  uniformly  find  great 
generab  anxious  to  impress  the  sentiment  on  the  minds  of  their  troops  that  they 
are  detHned  to  victoiy.  What  gives  rise  to  thb  kind  of  orator}*  P  What  b  the 
philosophy  of  such  rhetoric  ?  It  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  that  confidence  in  a  favourable  issue  animates  exertion. 

Consult  a  serious  christian,  who,  through  a  long  pilgrimage,  has  believed  thb 
doctrine.  Will  he  deliberately  tell  you  tliat  it  has  this  tendency,  or  that  he  has 
found  this  effect  in  his  own  experience  ?  No,  he  will  tell  you  nothing  gives  him 
more  courage  and  vigour  against  sin. — It  is  not  when  in  a  dry,  backsliding  frame 
of  mind,  or  when  verging  to  licentiousness,  that  he  can  rest  in  this  doctrine ;  but 
when  he  is  most  resolved  for  God  and  heaven — ^when  most  diligent  in  the  high 
way  of  holiness.  Then,  indeed,  he  can  say,  I  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  my  g^ood — my  predestination  includes  conformity  to  Chrbt,  my  calling,  my 
justification,  ancl  warfare  against  sin.  If  God  be  for  me,  who  can  be  against  me  I 
Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  mv  charge  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  b  he  that 
condemncth  r  It  b  Christ  tliat  died,  is  risen,  and  maketh  intercession.  Who 
shall  separate  me  fix)m  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or 
famine,  or  persecution,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  P  Nay,  in  all  tliese  tilings 
I  am  more  than  conqueror  through  him  that  loved  me.  For  1  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall 
be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  loveof  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Ltird. 

4.  Some  would  ins'muate,  that  though  this  doctrine  be  true,  vet  it  should  not 
be  preached,  because  it  is  a  secret  in  the  mind  of  God.  But  1  fiope  if  has  been 
proved,  that  as  a  doctrine  it  is  not  a  secret,  bat  is  reveale<l  in  the  hf)ly  scrip- 
tures, and  supported  by  the  soundest  arguments.  The  objects,  indeed,  or  tlie 
persons  who  are  predestinated,  are  kno\ni  to  God  only  before  they  bear  fruit. 
By  their  fruits  we  can  come  to  know  them,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  i 
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j^wdneM  in  them.  As  to  the  evil  with  which  any  events  or  circurottances  are 
Qlended,  that  has  been  abeady  accounted  for  on  another  principle.  Nothing  cia 
be  more  true  or  plain,  God  had  predestinated  an  everlasting  righteou«ness  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  But  is  it  not  equaliy  true  and  plain  that 
the  bulh  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  virgin  mother,  the  existence  of  David,  the  call  of 
Abnduun,  the  prc8er\'ation  of  Noah,  and  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  were 
predestinated? — Let  us  therefore  guard  :igainst  separating  the  end  and  the 
means ;  and  what  God  joins  together  in  his  predestinating  care  and  love,  let  no 
man  put  asunder. — We  now  come 

II.  To  consider  some  proofs  of  this  doctrine. — That  the  scriptures,  especially 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  appear,  at  least,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, no  person  of  common  modcstv  will  dem-.  Thus,  for  instance,  Rom.  viii.  29, 
30.  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predettinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  im- 
age of  his  Son."  Again,  Eph.  i.  4 — 6.  "  According  aa  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinate^l  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Je- 
sus Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace."  And  again,  vcr.  11.  '*  In  whom  also  we  have  obtained  an 
inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilT."  Helieverai  are  said  to  be  "  called  ac-> 
cording  to  God's  )^Mr/K>«e/"  and  certain  discriminations  are  made  between  man 
and  man,  between  nation  and  nation,  **  that  the  purpote  of  God  according  to  elec- 
tion, might  stand,  not  of  works  but  of  him  who  calleth."  «*  The  election  hath  ob- 
tained it."  "  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willetli,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  slieweth  mercy."  *'  Shnll  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  i^ 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?" — ••  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mer- 
cy, and  I  will  have  compatis^on  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion." 

These  are  some  of  the  many  passages  of  holy  writ  which  at  least  teem  to  hold 
this  doctrine.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  to  establish  this  very  doc- 
trine is  the  main  drift  of  the  apostle  Paul's  elaborate  argument  in  a  considerable 
part  of  his  epistle  tA  the  Romans.  See  Rom.  iz. — xi^ — But  more  particularly, 

1.  It  is  evidentlv  inconsistent  with  God's  infinite  perfection  to  suppose  that  he 
lias  no  purposes,  designs,  or  aims  in  his  operations ;  or,  which  is  virtually  the 
aame  thing^to  suppose  that  he  decrees  or  predestinates  nothing.  Wherein  wouM 
lie  then  dinb*  from  blind,  unmeaning  chance,  which  hath  neither  wisdom,  power, 
Dor  properties  ?  An  iiitelli^nt  spirit  without  any  plan  or  purpose,  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  much  less  is  the  infinitely  perfect  Jehovah  such  a  being. 

But  if  he  pivposes  any  thing,  what  can  be  conceived  of  in  Uiis  world  of  hiefaer 
importaace,  or  more  worthy  of  his  predestinating  care,  than  the  solvation  of  his 
people,  that  is,  of  those  who  are  eventually  saved  P  Shall  he  purpose  from  eter^ 
nity  to  give  his  Son  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  sufter  an  ignominious 
death,  uid  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  at  an  uncertainty  ?  Does  be 
bestow  his  Holy  Spirit  without  knowing,  or  without  intending,  who  shall  be 
ultimatelv  changed  into  the  divine  imaee  from  ^lory  to  glory,  and  made  meet 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  T  Truly,  if  in  time  he  draws  with  loving- 
kindness,  it  is  because  he  has  loved  with  an  everlasting  lov^. 

2.  What  scripture  and  experience  teach  of  man's  condition  as  a  sinner,  utter- 
ly excludes  every  other  cause  of  salvation  but  God's  predestinating  love.  Prom 
our  very  birth  we  are  sinful,  guilty,  and  without  strength.  The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God.  The  graceless  heart  is  a  heart  of  stone;  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns un^eling  and  impenetrable.  Weil  may  our  Lord  say  to  his  disciples,  Te 
have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  luive  chosen  you.  If  then  those  who  ^^ere  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  have  been  quickened,  if  persecutors  have  been  arrested  and 
alarmed,  if  those  who  were  full^  bent  on  rebellion  have  been  instantly  rendered 
humble,  meek,  loving  and  obedient,  to  what  can  we  rationally  ascribe  it  but  to 
the  discriminating  and  sovereign  pleasure  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  o>vn  will  ?  If  such  arc  not  predestinated,  how  came  they  to  be 
called,  converted,  and  regenerated  ? 

Consult  the  good  man^  experience.  Will  he  coolly  and  deliberately  arrogate 
any  thing  to  himself?  Follow  him  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  what  is  his  language 
before  God  ^  Listen  to  hi^  most  holy,  happy,  and  animated  praises  ia  the  churra. 
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tiMii  sustains  a  twofold  cluracter  also ;  that  of  an  accountable  at^pcnl,  and  tir.* 
of  a  disposa]>lo  subject.  Aapctsxive  in  the  hiind  of  a  sovereign  God,  he  is  neces- 
flitated  to  good,  in  f}i-oix>rtioi)  as  j^^oodness  attaches  to  him ;  and  in  the  heirs  c: 
nalvation  tliLs  is  predcstiiki*  ion  to  life.  As  active,  or  a  moral  aj^ent,  man  is  trcatec 
aiccordinp^  to  the  nilcs  of  reason  and  eqiiity,  yet  ming-led  witli  iindesened  f:- 
vuurs.  So  t]Kit  cvi.n-  man  is,  in  these  diflerent  respects,  at  once  tlic  subjrct '.' 
liberty  and  nccessily. 

Equally  v&giie  and  unprofitable,  therefore,  is  all  controversy  on  the  suljcc. 
now  alluded  to  while  one  side  contends  for  liberty  and  the  other  for  necc-r.ij  h- 
the  usual  exclusion  of  the  opposite.  Neither  can  be  wholly  riglit.  For,  as  sur- 
as God  disposes  of  a  man  for  final  prood,  tiie  doctrine  of  necessity  is  true ;  and  a 
•ure  as  a  man  is  a  transgressor  of  divine  law,  and  thus  is  fitted  for  dcstructio::, 
he  IS /rf.e  from  all  iUcretive  nr^essity.  Tliercforc, 

4.  Here  is  no  room  for  the  impiou?:  infl;rence,  that  when  we  do  evil  we  xr\t  pre 
flestinated  to  it.  L/:t  no  roan  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  Govl ;  h^ 
ms  God  ckiinot  be  tempted  with  evil,  vi  neither  tc-mptetli  he  nnv  man ;  but  evci  v 
nan  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  liis  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then  wlii^n 
lust  li.'itli  crvnceivcd,  it  brinjijcih  lo'-lh  sin ;  and  sin  when  it  is  finished.  brin<:cth 
forth  (Uath.  Do  not  err,  t\\\  Inlfjvcd  brethr«;n;  every  cowl  jjift,  and  evcrk  per- 
fect .ofii't  is  from  :il.»uve,  and  cumcth  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  \vh«im 
ift  no  v.iriubleiH.\^s,  neither  sliadow  of  tuminr:. — But  evil,  in  \vbale\-er  person,  ir. 
wkaltvcr  place,  at  \n  hat  ever  time,  in  whatever  form  or  degree,  is  from  a  quar- 
ter diamr-trically  op|H)sitc. — On  the  contniry, 

5.  Wlu'n  at  any  lime  we  are  eng:tged  in  tho  work  of  God,  in  any  thing  wli.it- 
cvcr  th:«t  is  iTioraJly  yi<iroC\,  then  are  we  empioNcd  in  the  cxri  ution  of  the  divjr? 
purpo.t^s;  for  lluro  is  no  pfood  done  in  time  but  was  decreed  t«»  \At  done,  m  :>11 
its  «-iriiimstancc«,  fi*oni  eirmity.  Even  all  tlie  actions  of  th'*  wirkcd,  f^xccpl  ih? 
defonnity  <u"  .Niiifiin*  ss  which  is  in  them,  are  also  worthy  of  God  to  predcslirutf. 
This  consideration,  cverj*  one  must  allow,  is  a  g:\*at  iiiceutive  to  virtue  and  high- 
ness. This  remark  is  applicable  both  to  niinNters  isnd  ptiople.  Are  minis»ei-s  en- 
gaged in  preachinp  the  law  for  conviction,  the  prfMi^ises  for  eiicoui  r«gcmti.*,  :ir»d 
the  iinsr'ai'cliablo  nelies  of  Christ  fur  consolation;  are  they  urginp:,  acrording^o 
scrip t»! re  cftmmands  and  example,  rejHintanee  to'.vards  God  :ind  f:ulh  in  our  I/<rd 
Jesus  r'h'-i'sl;  <h)  they  enforce  christian  duties,  te^ehnig  the  disciplfs  all  t!,;-  c^s 
whatS'iever  our  Loiti  and  lawgiver  Ikis  conutiantit^d  ;  do  they  \\  jm  sini.:  rs  ti.  f^  • 
from  the  wratli  to  come,  or  invite  the  bui-dened  :«n(i  heavy  laden  to  se^k  "l^*  / 
the  meek  and  lowly,  tlic  m<Tc;ful  and  loving  Saviriur  ^  The}'  urr-  in  all  tli.s  ■  ■  ■;• 
the  insiruments  of  a  .sovtriilgn  (jof.1,  or  the  apfioiutcd  vienm  wli-rr-'n  lit-  cxc  «••/  .. 
his  eternal  purposes.  Again,  h:i!»  God  enjoined  the  necessity  of  rf-y "  iv  -ir.' ' ,  i ./.  . 
holincs^:,  obedie^.cf,  and  perx-verance ;  poverty  cf  spirit,  holv  nv  urnin^,  p'.n:t 
of  heart,  love  to  enemies,  &c  ?  our  personal  compliance,  wlilch  i^  everni'irf  -.1 
grace,  is  only  the  decreed mcthcii oi  i)rinj;''ng  u»  to  tliat  etcrn..!  glory  \\I.:cJi  i-^ 
the  end.   Onee  niore, 

6.  Thi-i  doctrine  properly  guarded,  and  rightly  unr!crvloo«l.  sl'rv.-s  ^'  >]»  j  *  r  '• 

%  liar  fv)rce  the  tnie  gi-ound  of  repentance,  and  the  obligation**  of  gri.linidc  ;•. «' 
holiness. — ItiUt-  sinOilr*  ss  of  nr>  aeiioji  is  decreed,  but  pnK.ecds  wholly  in;!' 
that  in  us  uhirh.  is  o[)p' s.ie  to  God  and  hi^  will,  whether  secret  or  revi\il:i\ 
reetoial  or  (h-c^tivf,  what  can  be  more  binding  and  reasonable  than  rv|iirt.  \ct 
toward  G^kI  '  .\n<!  il  all  g)''(l,  whether  natural,  supem:!tur:d,  moral  or  spr.  .-w  i.'. 
in  ourselves  and  others,  in  tiuic  ami  to  eternity  proceed  from  Grd's  pri.tU*st.r..t. 
tion,  what  a  foundation  is  there  l.iid  for  gratitude !  Put  on,  therelore,  as  the  elect 
of  (iod,  holy  and  luloved,  bowtls  of  merei^'.s,  kindness,  humbleni  is  ot'  mind, 
meekness,  long-sulK  rin;-;:.  Give  all  diligtinec  to  make  your  calling  an<l  the: inn 
surf*.  And  let  the  pf-aee  of  (iod  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  wlvch  also  \e  are 
callf'd  in  oik;  bod\,  and  be  y<:  thaiiktiil.  And  whatsoever  yc  do  in  word  or  O.iK  •:.. 
^  do  nil  in  the  name  ul  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  tlianks  to  God  and  the  Favhir  i- 
him.  ,imrn.'* 
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